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RETROSPECTION. 

Chance  and  cliango  are  ba«y  ever ) 
Man  decays  —  —  — 

Two-  years  bave  now  passed  away  from  the  calendar  of  Time  since 
the  first  number  of  the  New-England  Magazine  was  presented  to  the 
public, — a  candidate  for  their  approbation, — and  with  them  one  of  its 
editors  has  also  passed  away  from  the  face  of  the  Earth.  The  intelli- 
gence of  this  event  was  received  while  the  last  sheet  of  the  last  number 
was  passing  through  the  press.  The  period  and  the  occasion  seem  to 
demand  a  brief  explanation. 

The  New-England  Magazine  was  the  offspring  and  the  property  of 
Edwin  Buckingham.  In  projecting  the  work,  the  idea  of  making 
money  was  no  part  of  the  consideration.  The  elder  of  the  editors  had 
previously  had  sufficient  experience  in  the  publication  of  literary  peri- 
odicals to  enable  him  to  fed  how  uncertain  and  delusive  are  all  cat- 
eulaticms  of  that  sort.  The  other  was  just  then  passing  that  point  in 
age  where  the  law  sets  up  a  distinction  between  the  man  and  the 
minor — ^ardent,  ambitious,  active,  and  panting  for  a  pecuniary  inde- 
pendence that  should  correspond  in  some  measure  to  the  fearless  moral 
and  intellectual  independence,  which  had,  irom  the  days  of  childhood, 
been  an  imposing  and  distinctive  trait  in  his  character.  He  had, 
already,  for  several  years,  been  co-editor  of  a  daily  newspaper — an 
employment  that  is  usually  supposed  to  demand  labor  enough,  of  both 
mental  and  physical  powers,  to  relax  the  assiduity  of  an  ordinarily 
industrious  individual ;  but  for  niM  something  more  was  neededy-^^md 
he  sought  this, — as  a  field  for  improvement  in  the  pleasanter  depart- 
ments of  literature,  for  the  cultivation  of  a  better  taste,  and  for  the 
development  of  faculties,  that  have  no  kindred  with  the  noise  and 
bustle  of  trade  and  the  turbulence  of  politics.    Such  was  the  origin  of 
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this  Magazine.  No  promises  were  made,  to  win  the  favor  of  the 
public,  except  that  it  should  be  continued  for  one  year,  in  order  that 
none,  who  contracted  to  receive  it  for  that  period,  should  be  disappointr 
ed.  It  has  not  failed  to  make  its  appearance  on  the  first  day  of  every 
month  for  two  years ;  consequently  no  pledge  was  given  that  has  not 
been  amply  redeemed. 

But  HE,  by  whom  and  for  whom  the  Magazine  has  existed,  is  no 
more.  Brief  as  its  term  has  been,  it  has  yet  outlived  its  parent  In 
consequence  of  his  declining  health,  for  more  than  a  year,  the  respon- 
sibility of  conducting  it  has  rested  solely  on  the  senior  editor.  It  has 
met  with  all  the  favor  that  was  expected — it  has  escaped  the  perils  of 
earliest  infancy,  and  is  able  to  go  alone.  The  surviving  editor  feels 
that  natural  affection,  as  well  as  duty  to  its  generous  friends,  will  not 
permit  him  to  desert  it  now.    It  will,  therefore,  be  continued  by  him. 

To  gratify  the  curiosity  of  some  of  the  friends  of  the  Magazine,  it 
may  be  proper  to  mention,  that  the  political  essay  under  the  title  of 
*'  United  States,"  in  No.  1, — the  origical  papers ^  entitled  **  Letter  on 
Orthography,"  in  No.  2 ;— "  The  First  Day  of  April,"  in  No.  10  ;— 
and  ''  A  New  Chapter  in  Natural  History,"  in  No.  12,  together  with 
most  of  the  Literary  Notices  in  the  first  eight  numbers,  were  written  by 
the  deceased  editor.  In  the  same  numbers,  also,  the  matter  arranged 
under  Politics  and  Statistics,  Universities  and  Colleges,  Deaths,  and 
Miscellanies,  was  arranged  and  epitomized  by  him. 

But  a  brief  record  and  a  passing  remark  remain  to  be  added.  Ed- 
win Buckingham  was  born  in  Boston,  June  26,  1810,  and  died  on 
board  the  brig  Mermaid,  May  18,  1833.  His  funeral  rites  were  per- 
formed by  an  American  sailor,  in  the  presence  of  an  unlearned  bat 
kind-hearted  crew  of  foreigners  ;  and  his  remains  were  committed  to 
the  bosom  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  which  must  be  his  grave  and  his 
monument,  till  time  shall  be  no  longer.  Of  the  character  of  a  son  it 
does  not  become  a  father  to  speak ;  but  he  would  wrong  a  parent's 
feeling — nay,  he  would  be  less  than  man — if  he  did  not  acknowledge, 
with  deep  respect,  the  sympathy  of  cotemporaries,  old  and  young. 

Could  Honor's  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust — 

Coald  the  regrets  of  firiends  and  the  kind  sensibilities  of  less  familiar 
aeqoaintance  tempt^the  deep  to  surrender  up  its  treasures — 

Though  Love  itself  had  ceased  to  Heaven  to  pray. 
And  Grief  had  wept  its  fill,  and  Hope  turned  sick  away- 
then  might  the  dead  revive,  and  the  living  cease  to  lay  it  to  his  heart. 
Bttty  why  should  this  be  ?    The  prison-wall  of  mortality  is  dissolved  ^ 
lift  has  tasted  the  wormwood  and  the  gall  -,  the  bitterness  of  death  is 
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passed,  and  ''ages  of  happiness  are  barsting  on  the  soul."  Why 
should  bereaved  survivers  wish  to  fix  again  upon  earth  that  eye,  which 
has  already  *'  caught  the  vision  of  God  V*  Who  would  tnm  back  the 
fi)ot8teps  of  him,  whose  "  march  of  eternity  is  begun?"         J.  T.  B. 


tT 


Sparb  lum  one  little  week,  Almighty  Power ! 
Yield  to  his  Father's  house  his  dying  hour ; 
Once  more,  once  more  let  them,  who  held  him  detfi 
Bat  see  his  face,  his  filtering  voice  but  hear; 
We  know,  alas !  that  he  is  marked  for  death, 
But  let  his  Mother  watch  his  parting  breath ; 
O  let  him  die  at  home ! 

It  could  not  be : 
At  midnight,  on  a  dark  and  stormy  sea, 
^ar  from  his  kindred  and  his  native  land. 
His  pangs  unsoothed  by  tender  Woman's  hand| 
'^e  patient  victim  in  his  cabin  lay, 
And  meekly  breathed  his  blameless  life  away. 
«       •        *        « 

"  Wrapped  in  the  raiment  that  it  long  must  weaf , 
His  body  to  the  deck  they  slowly  bear : 
How  eloquent,  how  awful  in  its  power, 
The  silent  lecture  of  Death's  sabbath  hour ! 
One  voice  that  silence  breaks — the  prayer  is  said, 
And  the  last  rite  man  pays  to  man  is  paid  : 
The  plashing  waters  mark  his  resting  place. 
And  fold  him  round  in  one  long,  cold  embrace ; 
Bright  bubbles  for  a  moment  sparkle  o'er, 
Then  break,  to  be,  like  him,  beheld  no  more ; 
Down,  counUess  fathoms  down,  he  sinks  to  sleep. 
With  all  the  nameless  shapes  that  haunt  the  deep.'* 
II        •        •       • 

Rest,  Loved  One,  rest — beneath  the  billow^i  swell, 

Where  tongue  ne'er  spoke,  where  sunlifi^t  never  fell] 

Rest — till  the  God  who  gave  thee  to  the  deep, 

Rouse  thee,  triumphant,  from  the  long,  long  sleep. 

And  Tou,  whose  hearts  are  bleeding,  who  deplore 

That  ye  must  see  the  Wanderer's  face  no  more^ 

Weep— he  was  worthy  of  the  purest  grief; 

Weep — in  such  sorrow  ye  shall  find  relief; 

While  o'er  his  doom  the  bitter  tear  ye  shed, 

Memory  shall  trace  the  virtues  of  the  dead ; 

I'hese  cannot  die — for  you,  for  him  they  bloom y 

And  scatter  fragrance  round  his  ocean-tomb.  G.  3J  " 


STANZAS. 

BY  REBECCA  THE  JEWESS. 

IfI  had  Jabal*8  chorded  shell, 

O'er  which  the  fintrbom  music  rolled. 
In  burning  tones,  that  loved  to  dwell 

Amongst  those  wires  of  trembling  gold ; 
If  to  my  soul  one  note  were  gi^en 

Of  that  high  harp,  whose  sweeter  tone 
'Caught  its  majestic  strain  from  heaven, 

And  glowecf  like  fire  round  Israel's  throne : 
'Up  to  the  deep  blue  starry  sky 

Then  anght  my  soul  aspire,  and  hold 
Communion  fervent,  strong  and  high. 

With  bard  and  king,  ana  prophet  old  : 
ThMk  might  my  spirit  dare  to  trace 

The  path  our  ancient  people  trod, 
When  the  grav  sires  of  Jacob's  race. 

Like  faithful  servants,  walked  with  God ! 

■But  Israers  song,  alas  !  is  hushed, 

That  all  her  tales  of  triumph  told. 
And  mute  is  every  voice  that  gushed 

In  music  to  her  harps  of  gold ; 
And  could  my  lyre  attune  its  string 

To  lofty  themes  they  loved  of  yore, 
Alas !  my  lips  could  only  sing 

All  that  we  were  but  are  no  more  ! 
Our  hearts  are  still  by  Jordan's  stream. 

And  there  our  footsteps  fain  would  be ; 
But  oh,  't  is  like  the  captive's  dream 

Of  home  his  eyes  may  never  see. 
A  cloud  is  on  our  lathers'  graves, 

And  darkly  spreads  o'er  Zion's  hill, 
And  there  their  sons  must  stand  as  slaves. 

Or  roam  like  houseless  wanderers  still. 

Tet,  where  the  rose  of  Sharon  blooms. 

And  cedars  wave  the  stately  head, 
•Even  now,  from  out  the  place  of  tombs. 

Breaks  a  deep  voice  that  stirs  the  dead. 
Through  the  wide  world's  tumultuous  roar 

Floats  clear  and  sweet  the  solemn  word, — 
"  Oh,  virgin  daughter,  faint  no  more, 

Thy  tears  are  seen,  thy  prayers  are  heard. 
¥niat  though,  vpith  spirits  crushed  and  broka, 

Thy  tribes  like  desert  exiles  rove, 
'Though  Judah  feels  the  stranger's  yoke, 

And  Ephratm  is  a  heartless  dove  ;-* 
Tet,  yet  shall  Judah's  Lion  wake, 

Tet  shall  the  day  of  promise  come, 
Thv  sons  from  iron  bondage  break. 

And  God  shall  lead  the  wanderers  home  \*^ 
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TRANSLATED   FKOM  THE   FRENCB   OF   FREDERIC   ANCILLOV. 

[Frederic  Ancillon  is  a  native  of  Berlin^  was  born  in  1766^  and  is 
•still  living.  He  is  a  diplomatist,  and  is  well-known  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  for  his  political  writings.  The  work,  from  which  we  have 
made  a  few  extracts  and  translated  them,  was  .published  in  Berlin,  in 
two  volumes,  in  1829.  He  writes  both  in  German  and  French  ;  but 
the  character  of  his  mind  appears  rather  German  than  French.] 

Reptttation  may  be  factitious,  for  it  is  the  opinion  of  contempo- 
raries ;  but  Fame  is  never,  for  it  is  the  judgement  of  posterity. 

Nothing  is  more  noble  than  a  woman  of  talents  and  high  character 
who,  from  principle,  devotes  herself  to  petty  household  cares.  The 
generality  of  women  go  through  with  such  duties  from  instinct  or  from 
habit ;  they  are  not  obliged  to  descend  to  find  themselves  on  a  level 
with  Uieir  occupations.  They  neither  see,  nor  desire,  nor  suspect  any 
thing  beyond. 

Pbinciples  are  fixed,  primitive  and  directing  ideas,  which  have  the 
more  influence  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  simple  and  less  numer- 
ous. A  want  of  ideas  is  oflen  a  reason  for  want  of  principles ;  but 
oflen,  on  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  ideas  distracts  our  attention, 
and  diminishes  our  power,  and  prevents  any  one  of  them  from  becom- 
ing the  ruling  one. 

There  are  Jesuits  in  politics  as  well  as  in  religion.  The  principles 
*of  both  are  the  same;  both  maintaining  that  the  end  sanctifies  the 
means,  and  that  every  thing  is  permitted,  or  at  least  allowable,  which 
xontributes  to  the  acquisition  of  power  or  the  spread  of  particular  doc- 
trines. 

The  whole  art  of  war  consists  in  the  comparative  calculation  of  the 
space  and  the  time  which  alone  give  the  means  of  directing  large 
masses  with  safety  and  despatch  towards  a  given  point.  To  direct 
superior  masses  towards  a  weak  point,  or  to  render  a  strong  point  a 
^eak  one,  both  by  rapidity  and  force,  is  the  whole  secret  of  victory. 

/  One  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  originality  of  the  English  poets 
is,  that  they  do  not  pass  their  lives  in  society  ;  that  they  do  not  write 
Tor  society  ;  and  that,  above  all,  they  do  not  write  to  please  women. 
They  study  the  ancients  ;  they  understand  the  Latin  and  Greek  poets 
much  better  than  the  French  do ;  but  they  study  nature  still  more,  and 
are  exempt  from  the  ruinous  influence  of  drawing-rooms. 

It  is  not  the  perfection  of  Plutarch's  style,  which  gives  it  its  charm ; 
It  is  rather  its  carelessness,  arising  from  that  delightful  good-nature, 
which  attracts  us  to  the  man  and  makes  us  feel  sure  of  his  veracity. 

Homer  has  been  in  ancient  and  modern  times  the  immortal  and 
4iDfading  source  of  high  and  great  poetry.  All  poets  have  read  him 
again  and  again,  studied  him  and  owe  to  him,  more  or  less,  their  most 
happy  inspirations.  He  has,  in  particular,  exerted  a  most  magic  pow- 
er, over  those  poets,  who  have  written  epic  poems.  But  it  would  be 
absurd  to  suppose  that  these  poets  would  not  have  existed  without  him, 
4uid  that,  without  him,  wo  should  not  have  had  epic  poems.    On  the 
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contrary,  we  might  have  had  more  bold,  strikiog  and  original  ones. 
Homer  may  have  kindled  the  genius  of  poets,  bat  he  has  perhaps  pre- 
vented them  from  striking  out  new  tracks.  They  have  imitated  him 
too  much,  to  become  themselves  inimitable.  In  every  career,  espe- 
cially that  of  poetry,  the  first  one  has  an  immense  advantage. 

Bonaparte  and  Augustus  have  often  been  compared,  but  they  resem* 
ble  each  other  in  only  two  respects.  Both  owed  their  elevation  to  the 
weariness  of  spirit  induced  in  the  minds  of  men  by  civil  discords ;  both 
began  by  adopting  republican  forms  and  took  shelter  under  them  in 
order  to  destroy  more  surely  the  republic  and  to  gain  absolute  power. 
In  other  respects,  there  was  more  prudence,  calculation^  and  craft  in 
the  character  of  Augustus ;  more  of  abandonment,  impetuosity  and  dax^ 
ing  ia  that  of  Bonaparte.  Not  that  he  was  a  stranger  to  artifice,  hy- 
pocrisy and  political  arithmetic ;  but  he  was,  in  the  main,  courageous 
and  violent.  Augustus,  on  the  other  hand,  was  cold  and  pusillanim- 
ous. This  difference  explains  every  thing.  Both  were  deficient  in 
elevation  of  soul,  in  enthusiasm,  and  in  a  certain  natural  magnanimity. 
Caesar  had  them  all,  to  a  great  degree. 

I  LOVE  books,  which  make  me  forget  the  present.  All  new  books, 
especially  those  of  a  troubled  period,  have  more  or  less  the  impression 
of  the  times,  which  is  an  impression  of  confusion,  because  passions 
and  interests  do  not  permit  either  the  opinions  or  the  thoughts  to  be- 
come calm  and  fixed.  Ages  alone  can  accomplish  that.  It  arises 
from  this  that  ancient  literature  is  like  a  cloudless  heaven,  under 
which  we  breathe  an  air  more  tranquil  and  more  sweet. 

The  language  of  the  Greeks  was  at  the  same  time  the  most  poetical 
and  the  most  metaphysical.  Hence,  they  equally  excelled  in  mythol- 
ogy, which  is  the  philosophy  of  the  imagination,  and  in  metaphysics, 
which  is  the  poetry  of  the  reason. 

One  of  the  worst  effects  of  civilization  is,  that  in  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  society,  men  eat  too  much  and  read  too  much.  We  do  the  one 
without  appetite  and  the  other  without  interest.  We  do  not  wait  for 
the  impulse  in  either  case.  The  organs  of  the  body  and  the  powers  of 
the  mind  are  equally  palsied  under  the  quantity  of  aliment  with  which 
we  load  them. 

There  are  some  men  who  have  not  so  much  genius  as  ambition. 
Others  have  not  so  much  ambition  as  genius.  The  first  are  ridiculous 
if  they  do  not  obtain  their  ends,  and  dangerous  if  they  do.  The  others 
excite  our  admiration,  both  for  what  they  are  and  for  what  they  do  not 
wish  to  be,  but  we  lament  their  indifference  and  wish  they  had  less  of 
haughty  disdain.  Those,  whose  genius  and  ambition  are  equal,  be- 
come easily  masters  of  the  world,  for  either  circumstances  favor  them 
or  they  conquer  circumstances. 

There  are  two  ways  of  arriving  at  the  highest  personal  liberty ;  one 
is  to  have  few  wants  and  the  other  to  have  abundant  means  of  satisfy- 
ing them.  The  first  method  is  easier  than  the  latter,  and  yet  it  is  the 
one  most  rarely  made  use  of. 

It  is  often  said  that  genius  is  the  power  of  creating.  It  would  be 
more  proper  to  say  that  genius  is  the  power  of  combining,  for  all  the 
creations  of  genius  are  combinations  of  forms  and  images,  of  actions 
and  events,  of  thoughts  and  deeds. 
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Those  men  who  have  more  imagination  than  eensibility  li?e  much 
in  the  future ;  those  who  have  more  sensibility  than  imagination,  live 
moch  in  the  past. 

No  man  does  in  the  world  either  all  the  good  or  all  the  evil  he  is 
capable  of.  This  is  not  always  to  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  princi* 
pie  or  the  strength  of  it,  bat  to  the  force  of  inertia,  which  is  as  real  in 
the  moral  as  in  the  physical  world. 

Men  who  are  not  on  good  terms  with  themselves  are  not  with  any 
body  else.  They  accuse  the  whole  world  in  order  that  they  may  tiot 
be  under  the  cruel  necessity  of  accusing  themselves. 


THE   wdOD-DEMON. 

FROM   THE    GERMAN   OF   OOTHE. 

According  to  an^anciont  rapontition  of  the  North,  there  were  Demons,  or  Dusei. 
of  Fire,  anclDoMs  of  Frost.  When  a  person  was  frozen  to  death,  it  was  supposed 
that  he  was  seized  by  the  Duses  of  Frost, — from  whom  we  suppose  our  rriend 
Jack  Frost  is  a  lineal  descendant  Upon  this  superstition  is  founded  the  following 
■imple  baUad  of  the  ErUcOnig^  which,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  we  translate 
Wood-Demon. 

Who  rides  so  late  through  the  night-stoxm  wild  ? 

It  is  a  faUier  with  his  child. 

He  has  the  boy  close  in  his  arm, 

He  clasps  him  safely,  he  holds  him  warm. 

''  My  son,  why  hidest  thou  thy  face  in  fear  ?" 
"  Seest  thou  not,  father,  the  Wood-Demon  near  ? 
The  Wood-Demon  wild,  with  his  crown  and  his  train  V* 
"  My  child,  't  is  a  wreath  of  the  mist  and  the  rain  T' 

'  Thon  lovely  child,  come  go  with  me ; 
The  prettiest  games  I  will  play  with  thee ; 
All  kinds  of  sweet  flowers  are  blooming  there, 
My  mother  has  golden  dresses  to  wear. 

''  My  &ther !  my  father !  and  dost  thou  not  hear, 
What  the  WoocU Demon  whispers  so  soil  in  mine  ear  !'* 
"  Be  quiet — be  quiet,  my  poor  little  child ! 
Through  the  dry  leaves  whistles  the  night- wind  wild  V* 

*  My  pretty  child,  wilt  thou  go  with  me  ? 
Kindly  my  daughters  shall  wait  upon  thee ; 
Around  thee  their  nightly  dance  snail  they  keep, 

And  rock  thee,  and  cutnce  thee,  and  sing  thee  to  sleep  K 

"  My  father,  my  &ther !  and  seest  thou  not 

The  Wood-Demon's  daughters  in  yon  shady  spot  ?'* 

'*  My  son,  my  son !  those  forms  I  behold — 

They  are  nought  but  the  willows  so  gray  and  so  old.'* 

*  I  love  thee—thy  figun  doth  please  me  so, 
That  art  thou  not  willing,  by  force  thou  shalt  go !' 
"  My  father !  my  father !  he  seizes  upon  me ! 

A  dreadful  hnrt  has  the  Wood-Demon  done  me  !'* 

The  father  shudders ;  he  hurries  on, 

And  holds  in  his  arms  his  groaning  son. 

He  reaches  his  home  with  pain  and  dread, 

And  k> !  in  his  arms  the  child  is  dead.  L. 
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ATBSNJSUM  GALLERY — ^NO.  XX. 

Ladt  !  Bome  missioned  angel  smiled 

Upon  thee  when  thou  wast  a  child ; —  i 

For,  in  that  pensive  eye  of  thine,  | 

Celestial  colors  softly  shine ; 

And  on  that  sweet,  expressive  ftce. 

The  lostre  of  a  quiet  mind 
Mildly  reposes — like  the  trace 

Of  staiiight  trembling,  as  the  wind 
Breaks  the  smooth  mirror  of  the  sea — 

Or  like  that  strange,  delusive  light. 
When  sleep  has  set  the  Fancy  free 

To  soar  beyond  the  veil  of  night. 

Can'st  thou  be  real  ?  art  thou  not 
Too  beauteous  for  this  earthly  spot.^ 
Upon  that  brow  so  clear  and  high 
Has  sorrow  rested  ?  has  a  sigh 
Or  tear  been  thine,  or  any  shade 
Of  grief  upon  thy  spirit  laid  ? 
O  yes !  if  in  this  dreary  world 

One, — so  divinely  fair,  around 
Whose  foun  soft  pinions  should  be  furled. 

Like  a  dove^s  plumage — can  be  found  -, 
In  hours  gone  by,  some  change  to  pale 

Thy  morning  splendor  must  have  passed ;. 
Tet,  all  life's  woes,  like  shadows,  fail 

Before  thy  happy  smile  to  last. 
Joy,  tranquil  ioy,  and  mild  content, 
In  those  angelic  features  blent. 

Tell,  like  some  fountain's  sparkling  flow,  ; 

That  all  is  pure  and  bright  below. 

Still'  thou  hast  crossed  youth's  flowery  verge ;. 

And  well  I  deem  relentless  Time 
Doth  towards  that  path  thy  footsteps  urge 

Where,  just  beyond  their  sunniest  prime. 
The  ripe  fruits  of  the  season  fall, 

And  purple  clusters  on  the  vine 
Droop  from  the  greenly-mantled  wall, 

In  rich  maturity,  like  thine. 
A  perfect  woman — fairest,  best, 

Of  all  this  world  holds  fair  and  good — 
If  man,  without  thee,  were  unblest, 

How  dark  would  be  his  solitude ! 

When,  to  the  ancient  sculptor's  gaze, 

The  perfect  figure,  that  nis  art 
Could  from  the  massy  marble  raise. 

Appeared  like  light, — his  thrilling  heart 
Could  not  have  felt  a  deeper  bliss. 

Than,  when  with  life  and  beauty  warm^ 

Thy  pencil,  Sully,  traced  a  form, 
So  lovely  and  so  true  as  this !  P.  B. 


MONTFORT    AND    ISABEL. 
A   TALE. 

MoNTFORT  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  and  eminent  citizen, — one  of 
the  Patricians  of  the  Republic.  Despite  of  the  best  paternal  counsel, 
and  the  influence  of  domestic  example,  he  early  contracted  habits  of 
dissipation.  His  tastes  seemed  low  by  nature,  and  his  irregularities 
had  little  in  them  to  extenuate  or  redeem.  The  opulence  of  a  too  in- 
dulgent father  yielded  him  the  means  of  gratifying  his  vicious  propen- 
sities ;  and,  brought  up  with  the  notion, — which  there  are  those  always 
ready  to  instil  into  the  ear  of  such  a  youth, — that  his  parent  was  pos- 
sesser  of  immense  riches  to  a  large  portion  of  which  he  would  one  day 
succeed^  he  plunged  into  every  species  of  juvenile  extravagance. 

As  Montfort  advanced  to  the  period  of  early  manhood,  his  deport- 
ment was  more  painfully  marked,  and  the  admonitions  of  affectionate 
solicitude  were  redoubled.  But  vain  were  the  remonstrances  of  kin- 
dred and  friends, — vjiin  the  parental  endeavor  to  change,  or  effectually 
to  check,  his  depraved  inclinations,  to  inspire  him  with  a  corrective 
sense  of  shame,  and  to  induce  him  both  to  cultivate,  by  an  altered 
demeanor,  self-respect,  and  to  lay  claim  to  the  confidence  and  the 
favor  of  the  wise  and  good.  Once,  indeed,  he  seemed — it  was  but  an 
illusion — to  listen  to  the  urgency  of  these  appeals,  and  a  favorable  im- 
pression, it  was  hoped,  had  been  wrought  upon  his  sensibilities.  To 
encourage  him  the  more — as  capacity  for  commercial  pursuits  was  not 
wanting — and  to  disengage  him  from  the  meshes  wherein  he  had  been 
entoiled,  especially  by  removing  him  from  the  accustomary  influences 
of  profligate  companionship,  the  kind  father  furnished  him  with  a  ship, 
which  we  will  call  the  Mermaid,  and,  freighting  it  with  a  valuable 
cargo,  sent  him  abroad  in  its  charge,  and  for  the  purpose  of  general 
traffic.  Instead  of  impressing  specific  directions,  he  inculcated  the 
lesson,  that  the  issue  of  the  voyage  would  depend  on  Montfort's  own 
prudence  and  integrity.  As  a  still  higher  proof  of  confidence,  and  a 
motive  to  generous  enterprise,  the  ship  itself  was  made  over  to  him  as 
a  free  gift. 

Thus  provided,  and  followed  by  the  parental  blessing,  the  son,  now 
arrived  at  mature  age,  embarked  in  a  ship  navigated,  indeed,  by  the 
nautical  skill  of  others,  but  all,  both  ofRcers  and  men,  under  his  sole 
command.  He  sailed  first  for  the  Canaries,  and,  afler  a  prosperous 
voyage,  put  into  one  of  the  loveliest  of  those  sweet  isles.  The  usual 
letters  and  credentials,  which,  as  a  stranger,  he  brought,  and  which 
were  tenderly  silent  respecting  his  past  flagrant  aberrations,  gave  him 
a  ready  pass  to  the  hospitable  attentions  of  many  respectable  colonists. 

The  father  of  Isabel  was  one  who  opened  the  door  of  his  modest 
mansion  to  bid  Montfort  welcome.  Vasquez  (the  name  of  that  parent) 
was  a  descendant  from  one  of  those  brave  and  spirited  adventurers, 
who,  not  deterred  by  the  unsuccessful  attempts  of  the  daring  Herrera, 
at  an  earlier  period,  followed  the  fortunes  of  Fernando  Lugo  in  his 
endeavor  to  subject  the  last  and  largest  in  the  Canary  group,  and 
annex  it,  as  a  perpetual  dependence,  on  the  crown  of  Spain.  This 
was  in  the  year  1493,  a  few  months  subsequent  to  the  brilliant  dis- 
coveries of  Columbus  in  the  New  World.     Though  many  of  the  earlier 
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settlers  in  these  islands,  or  their  descendants,  attracted  by  the  fame  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  wandered  thither  and  took  up  there  a  per- 
manent abode ;  others,  among  whom  were  the  ancestors  of  Vasquez, 
preferred  a  quiet  heritage  within  the  soft,  sunny  retreats  of  these  in- 
sulated shores.  The  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  salubriousness  of  the 
clime ;  the  aromatic  airs,  breathing  from  groves  of  ever-blooming  flow- 
ers ;  the  happy  position,  moreover,  of  the  Canary  Cluster,  in  the  track 
of  the  fleets,  outward  bound,  or  returning  with  the  riches  of  Peruvian 
mines,  and  the  spices  of  the  more  distant  east, — these  various  advan- 
tages made  a  residence  on  these  spots  so  desirable,  that  a  home  there 
came  no  longer  to  be  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  banishment,  nor 
removal  from  the  land  of  their  fathers,  a  separation  of  pain  or  of  sacri- 
fice. No  greener  isles  gem  the  ocean  ;  no  shores,  embosomed  in 
emerald  waves,  salute  with  lovelier  aspect  the  sun  in  his  rising.  Happy 
the  dwellers  on  those  little  sea-girt  domains,  whose  tranquility*  has  sel- 
dom been  invaded  by  the  stormy  influences  of  those  distant  wars,  which 
have  so  often  swept  and  ravaged  the  territories  of  either  hemisphere ; 
doubly  happy,  if  erst  their  frank  and  courteous  hospitality  had  never 
been  abused  by  the  greeted  guest,  to  wound  the  peace  of  those  affec- 
tions, of  whose  unsuspecting  warmth  he  was  made  the  unworthy  object. 
Calmly  and  contentedly  the  ancestral  family  of  Vasquez  in  their 
successive  generations  had  lived.  They  were  blessed  with  a  compe- 
tency that  put  them  above  ordinary  vicissitudes,  until  the  period  oi  the 
disastrous  checks  of  all  colonial  trade  produced  by  the  spreading  wars 
resulting  from  the  revolution  of  regicide  France,  The  lucrative  com- 
merce, which  had  flowed  through  the  channel  of  the  Canaries  then 
ceased.  Vasquez  was  himself  a  conspicuous  sufferer.  Reduced  in 
wealth,  ycty  rich  in  conscious  integrity,  the  inheritance  of  good  birth, 
and  an  unbroken  feeling  of  independence,  he  still  continued  to  occupy 
the  same  reputable  sphere  in  society  to  which  he  was  born.  An  amia- 
ble family  of  daughters  repaid  the  solicitudes  of  a  fond  parent  in  their 
behalf,  with  the  tendercst  devotcdncss  of  affection.  Isabel,  one  of 
these,  was  a  maiden  of  touching  loveliness  of  face  and  person,  pos- 
sessed of  a  singular  sweetness  of  disposition  and  manners,  and  a  heart 
warm  and  susceptible.  The  latter  communicated  a  slight  tinge  of 
enthusiasm  to  her  character,  heightening  the  general  interest,  which  a 
first  acquaintance  with  her  other  engaging  qualities  inspired.  The 
fervid  suns  of  sixteen  summers,  which  her  age  had  numbered,  had  em- 
browned her  dimpling  cheek ;  yet,  uniting  with  the  glow,  which  youth 
and  health  and  buoyant  spirits  imparted,  they  lent  her  the  complexion 
of  an  attractive  brunette,  the  charm  of  whose  features  was  completed 
by  the  sparkling  lustre  of  dark  and  joyous  eyes.  Montfort  saw  and 
admired  her  ;  and,  yielding  to  the  influence,  which  his  heart  at  once 
felt  when  brought  within  her  presence,  he  sought  her  society  and  the 
sweets  of  a  frequent  converse.  Such  intercourse,  with  a  creature  so 
fair,  and  so  love-inspiring,  could  not  fail,  in  no  long  time,  to  ripen  ad- 
miration into  a  deeper  and  softer  sentiment.  Montfort's  inclinations, 
though  fickle,  were  susceptible  of  quick  and  lively  impressions ;  and, 
though  purity  had  no  seat  in  his  soul,  it  is  probable  that,  in  the  present 
instance,  his  attachment  took  the  complexion  of  an  honorable  aflfec- 
tion  ;  and,  despairing  of  making  the  possessor  of  so  much  grace  and 
innocence  his  own  on  any  other  terms  than  those  of  virtuous^  wedded 
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love,  he  conceived  the  project  of  such  proposals  as  might  be  listened  to 
with  propriety,  and  place  him  in  a  situation  to  claim  her  as  bride 
should  his  affections  wear  a  stability.  While  these  thoughts  were 
passing  in  his  mind,  days  and  weeks  of  intoxicating  bliss  stole  by  with 
feathered  step.  The  charm  of  hospitable  courtesies  within  the  delight- 
ful abode  of  Vasquez, — the  social  entertainment,  the  gay  song  and  the 
light  dance, — rural  promenades  in  the  embowered  walks  without,  and 
the  occasional  romantic  drive, — these  and  various  other  amusements 
succeeded  in  cheerful  round,  and  Montfort  felt,  or  fancied  himself, 
happy. 

As  he  was  possessed  of  no  unprepossessing  person  and  address,  and  as 
his  attentions  were  marked  and  constant  to  the  innocent  object  of  his 
growing  attachment,  Isabel,  from  the  moment  she  perceived  the  interest 
she  inspired,  and  marked  the  warmth  of  that  interest  daily  augmenting, 
began  to  view  her  suitor  with  feelings  of  complacency,  and  a  natural 
return  of  affection  was  the  reward  of  the  preference  which  Montfort 
manifested.  A  stranger  to  the  arts  of  coquetry,  and  the  practised  lures 
well  known  in  the  crowded  saloons  of  fashion, — with  a  bosom  ignorant 
of  guile,  and  unsuspecting  of  deceit  or  change  in  others, — she  yielded 
to  the  impulse  of  her  heart,  and  the  whole  warmth  of  her  ardent  soul 
repaid  love  for  love. 

As  time  thus  waned,  the  season  of  opportunity  was  wasting  to  obtain 
a  favorable  disposal  of  the  Mermaid's  valuable  freight.  Intelligence 
was  brought  of  the  demands  of  a  certain  mart  in  the  west  of  Europe, 
for  the  chief  commodities  which  the  cargo  comprised,  and  the  captarn 
urged  repeated  and  respectful  solicitations,  that  the  voyage  might  forth» 
with  be  resumed,  and  be  prosecuted  thither.  Montfort  at  length  saw 
the  propriety  of  this,  and  resolved,  seriously,  upon  leaving  the  enchant* 
ed  isle.  The  hope  of  securing  a  father's  approbation,  which  motived 
of  selfishness,  in  the  absence  of  all  other  considerations,  might  be 
enough  to  produce  in  the  mind  of  common  reflection,  and  the  desire  of 
obtaining  future  opportunities  of  indulging  a  wandering  taste,  to  which 
he  found  himself  thus  early  attached,  were  inducements  to  him  to 
listen  favorably  to  the  suggestions  often  repeated,  and  to  seek  the  port 
already  intimated.  When  this  intention  was  made  known  to  Vasquez 
and  his  family  circle,  kind  regrets  were  expressed  for  the  necessity  of 
Montfort's  departure,  but  no  obstacles  were  thrown  in  his  way,  no 
solicitations  to  induce  a  change  in  his  determination.  It  was  naturally 
deemed  that  he  best  understood  his  responsibilities,  and  what  duty  re- 
quired of  httn  ;  and  the  kind  friends,  in  whose  society  he. had  passed  so 
many  happy  hours,  prepared  themselves  to  acquiesce  in  the  speedy, 
separation  announced.  The  feelings  of  Isabel  may,  indeed,  be  con- 
ceived ;  her  heart  was  at  length  unveiled  to  her,  jjnd  she  saw  that  her 
peace  and  happiness  were  wholly  in  Montfort's  disposal ;  but  she  hid 
her  emotions,  or  at  least  did  not  indulge  their  utterance,  and  the 
sighs,  or  the  tears,  which  escaped  her,  were  breathed,  or  shed,  in 
retirement. 

Montfort,  however,  was  otherwise  resolved  than  to  part  from  so 
lovely  a  creature  if  any  means  presented  themselves  of  inducing  her 
to  follow  his  fortunes.  He  availed  himself  of  an  occasion  to  make 
formal  declarations  of  his  love,  and  protestations,  if  his  addresses  were 
accepted,  to  make  Isabel  his  own, — his  wedded,  honored  bride,  as 
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soon  as  circumstances  should  admit  of  this  step.  He  represented  the 
propriety  of  communicating  first  with  his  father,  whose  consent,  never- 
theless, to  his  marriage,  he  doubted  not  of  obtaining  ;  but  alleged  that 
it  was  expedient  that,  in  addition  to  the  opportunities  of  education  she 
had  already  enjoyed,  which,  though  the  best  that  her  native  islea 
offered,  were  necessarily  inferior  to  those  obtained  in  the  polished 
kingdoms  of  France  or  England,  higher  facilities  ought  to  be  placed 
within  her  reach.  With  this  view,  in  order,  moreover,  to  her  acquir- 
ing a  familiar  acquaintance  with  his  own  language,  along  with  other 
accomplishments,  to  fit  her  the  better  to  enter  the  sphere,  which 
he  finally  proposed  for  her,  he  urged  the  request  that  Isabel  wouJd 
accompany  him  in  charge  to  the  port  whither  he  was  shortly  to  pro- 
ceed, to  be  established  in  some  suitable  seminary,  till  such  a  time  as 
he  could  claim  her  under  the  fond  and  sacred  title  of  wife.  He  be- 
sought the  assent  to  this,  not  only  of  the  fair  maiden,  whose  inclina- 
tions already  pleaded .  in  his  favor,  but  of  him  to  whose  counsel  she 
ever  looked  as  law  ;  and,  to  give  Vasquez  higher  proofs  of  his  perfect 
fairness,  and  the  sincerity  of  his  heart,  he  pleaded  permission  to  ex- 
change a  solemn  affiance  of  future  marriage  with  the  daughter,  which 
guarantee,  if  unredeemed  on  his  own  part,  would  subject  him  to  the 
criminality  of  blackest  perfidy.  What  placed  his  intentions  above  all 
distrust,  and  rendered  them  apparently  the  most  honorable  and  high- 
miixded,  Montfort  further  proposed  that  a  younger  sister  of  Isabel 
should  go  with  her  as  a  companion,  for  whose  comfort  and  education 
he  would  in  like  manner  make  provision  in  the  interim  till  the 
marriage. 

The  proposals  were  at  length  assented  to ;  Montfort  plighted  his 
sacred  vow  one  day  to  lead  to  the  hymeneal  altar  the  blushing  young 
creature,  who,  in  return,  was  affianced  to  him,  and  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements for  the  departure  of  the  now  happy  Isabel,  and  the  scarcely 
less  happy  Annette,  were  soon  completed.  Leave  taking  only  re- 
mained. The  pain  of  this,  keen  as  it  was  to  Vasquez  and  the  other 
members  of  his  before  unbroken  little  family,  was  naturally  diminished 
to  the  fair  sisters,  one  of  whom  felt  that  she  was  thenceforth  to  have  a 
protector  for  life  in  the  person  of  her  loved  Montfort,  and  both  antici- 
pated romantic  delight  from  the  new  scenes  in  the  wide  world  shortly 
to  open  upon  them.  They  experienced  much  the  same  joyousness  of 
animation  in  quitting  the  isolated  territories  wherein  their  peaceful  lot 
had  been  cast,  that  the  feathered  warblers  of  their  own  isles  are  wont 
to  manifest  when  temporarily  released  from  their  wiry  prisons  to  flutter 
in  the  free  air.  A  few  pearly  drops  rolled  from  their  suffused  eyes 
when  they  threw  a  last  look  on  the  sweet  and  verdant  shores  now  re- 
ceding from  the  ship's  gallant  track  ;  but  the  thought  of  pleasures  soon 
^^  to  be  tasted  amid  other  scenes,  and  of  shores  prouder,  if  haply  less 
^  lovely,  that  ere  long  would  be  viewed,  upheaving  themselves  from  the 
blu^  main,  restored  cheerfulness  to  their  hearts,  and  the  glancing  light 
of  smiles  shortly  succeeded  to  the  passing  shades  of  sadness. 

The  voyage  was  attended  with  no  accident.  Propitious  gales  filled 
the  swelling  canvas ;  and  the  Mermaid  bounded  blithely  over  the 
gentle  waves  as  though  conscious  of  the  new  and  precious  charge 
which  she  bore.  Montfort  observed  a  becoming  decorum  in  his  at- 
tentions^ and  Isabel  and  Annette  knew  not  as  yet  what  sorrow  was. 
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The  haTen  was  now  approached.  The  bold  promontory,  which  marks 
its  entrance,  was  seen  lifting  its  brow  above  the  green  and  heaving 
surge,  and  at  length  the  ship  was  safely  moored  within  the  circling 
shores  of  a  bay,  which  expands  its  bosom  to  the  fleets  of  every  nation. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  H —  a  desirable  retreat  for  Isabel  was  found — 
a  seminary,  managed  by  a  kind  and  accomplished  governess,  who  took 
the  charge  of  a  limited  number  of  misses,  instructing  the  elder  in  the 
higher  branches  of  a  polite  education,  and  receiving  such  rather  in  the 
light  of  companions  than  of  pupils.  Her  affectionate  little  sister — the 
sweet-tempered  and  sprightly  Annette — was  placed  in  the  same  abode, 
and  a  new  vista  of  happiness  seemed  opening  t6  their  view. 

Montfort  was  a  frequent  visitant ;  and,  in  his  interviews  with  Isabel, 
renewed  again  and  again  declarations  of  impassioned  love,  and  avowed 
an  impatience  under  the  cruel  delay, — so  he  termed  it, — of  the  period 
when  he  could  call  her  his  by  the  tenderest  earthly  ties.  He  spoke  of 
her  to  all  as  his  destined  wife,  as  already  his  own  by  solemn  verbal 
betrothment,  and  Isabel  was  regarded  as  questionless  the  bride  elect  of 
Montfort. 

His  stay  at  H —  was  protracted  for  some  weeks,  during  which,  how- 
ever, circumstances  occurred,  which  developed  to  the  eyes  of  many  the 
defi)rmity  and  recklessness  of  his  character.  He  found  there  incen- 
tives to  many  irregularities  that  were  denied  opportunities  of  indul- 
gence among  the  comparatively  primitive  and  virtuous  residents  of 
those  secluded  isles  he  had  so  recently  left.  His  early  depravation  of 
tastes  revived  on  the  baneful  aliment  presented  anew,  and,  by  rapid 
relapse,  he  fell  ioto  divers  shameful  excesses.  Still  he  was  noticed  and 
flattered  by  not  a  few,  who  knew  by  report  the  distinguished  respecta- 
bility of  Montfort's  father,  and  whose  attentions  to  the  son  were  a 
tribute  of  deference  to  the  parent's  honored  name.  In  the  families 
of  these  he  was  presented  to  several  brilliant  fair  ones,  the  supesior 
finish  and  studied  display  of  whose  attractions  seemed  to  reproach  the 
modest  unobtrusive  beauties  of  the  simpler  Isabel.  His  vain  and 
fickle  heart  gradually  opened  to  new  impressions,  and  his  attachment 
to  the  confiding  intfocent,  whom  he  had  conducted  to  a  land  of  stran- 
gers, began  first  to  fluctuate,  and  next  to  cool.  The  love,  contrarily, 
of  that  pure  being  knew  no  other  change  towards  him  than  that  of 
daily  augmenting  fervor.  His  indiscretions, — to  apply  no  harsher 
term, — reached  not  her  ear;  and  had  they  been  reported  they  would 
have  gained  no  credence  in  a  bosom  that  could  not  admit  a  thought 
derogatory  to  him  whom  her  soul  loved.  In  her  eyes  he  was  all  ex- 
cellence. She  dreaded,  moreover,  no  abatement  nor  wavering  in  his 
affections,  for  she  measured  their  strength  and  fidelity  by  the  conscious 
fervidness  and  unchangeable  durability  of  her  own.  Guileless  herself, 
she  suspected  and  dreamed  not  of  possible  deception  in  another  so 
entirely  dear. 

Though  Montfort*s  visits,  therefore,  became  less  regular  and  fre- 
quent, Isabel  imputed  the  circumstance  to  some  good  cause,  and  re- 
gretted the  change  only  as  a  deprivation  in  part  of  what  had  consti- 
tuted her  chief  pleasure.  When  he  appeared,  she  but  redoubled  her 
own  expressions  of  gladness  and  affection,  and,  instead  of  chiding, 
soaght  only  to  solace  one,  whose  attention  she  supposed  was,  in  the 
intenrids  of  absence,  anxiously  occupied  by  the  cares  of  business.    I^ 
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in  his  manner,  there  was  more  of  an  air  of.  hurry,  and  less  of  a  lover's 
warmth  than  she  had  been  wont  to  observe, — if  an  impatience  to 
abridge  the  periods  of  interview  was  occasionally  perceived,  still  her 
love  was  a  stranger  to  alarm,  and  peace  was  no  less  an  inmate  of  her 
bosom.  Did  he  hint  at  times  that  obstacles  unforeseen  might  prevent 
his  father's  sanction  of  a  union  with  one  so  utterly  unknown  to  him  as 
the  gentle  creature,  who,  nevertheless,  with  hereof  such  sanction,  had 
been  wooed  away  from  home,  and  kindred,  and  country  !  the  faint 
shade,  that  flitted  across  her  mild  features,  was  succeeded  by  the  beam- 
ing expression  of  confidence  in  her  own  Montfort ;  nor  could  she 
doubt  that  the  same  paternal  indulgence,  whereon  he  had  so  often  ex- 
patiated, would  yield  compliance  with  any  wish  or  representation  of  a 
son  so  endeared.  But  the  time  was  approaching,  when  her  love  was 
to  be  put  to  a  severer  test  than  she  had  yet  known,  or  the  ardor  of  any 
common  attachment  could  have  sustained. 

Montfort,  having  resolved  on  a  homeward  voyage,  and  every  ar- 
rangement for  that  purpose  being  completed,  met  Isabel  on  a  final 
visit.  She  received  the  intelligence  of  his  immediate  departure  with 
a  gush  of  grief.  Even  he  himself  felt  or  well  feigned  a  sadness  suited 
to  the  occasion,  yet  sought  to  soothe  the  afflicted  girl  with  tender,  and 
honest  accents.  He  reminded  her  that  his  return  to  America  was 
necessary  to  bespeak  and  ensure  his  father's  approval  of  the  engage- 
ments he  had  formed  with  her.  He  encouraged  her  with  the  prospect 
that  the  period  of  their  mutual  separation  would  be  short,  and  gave 
repeated  and  the  strongest  assurances,  that,  however  protracted  in  any 
event  its  term  should  prove,  one  happy  effect  of  absence  would  be  a 
constant  increase  of  his  own  affections  for  his  lone  and  doubly-deserv- 
ing Isabel.  She  listened,  and  assumed  composure  along  with  a  certain 
degree  of  cheerfulness.  Perchance,  doubting  not  the  painfulness  of 
hex  Montfort's  feelings,  she  struggled  the  more  to  subdue  or  disguise 
her  own, — anxious  lest  concern  for  herself  might  deepen  the  sadness, 
which  already  she  believed  was  preying  upon  his  heart.  But  was  it 
the  presentiment  of  evil  to  come, — the  influence  of  which  the  drooping 
spirit  well  knows^  when  often  it  is  unable  to  define  it, — ^that  gave  lan- 
guor to  every  smile  which  essayed  to  play  from  her  sweet  lips  ?  The 
heart  it  is,  which  is  conscious  of  its  own  bitterness,  and  its  firmness 
may  effectually  be  unmanned  by  shadowy  forms  of  impending  ill, 
whose  agency  is  no  less  imperceptible  to  itself  than  to  the  eye  of 
others.  In  the  present  case,  the  partial  melancholy,  so  soil  and  touch- 
ing as  it  was,  which  stole  over  her  features,  communicated  to  them 
new  interest,  and  Montfort  silently  felt  that  never  had  Isabel  appeared 
more  engagingly  lovely,  than  in  those  moments  of  approaching  sepa- 
ration. At  length,  the  deferred  adieu  was  exchanged,  and  Montfort 
turned  from  the  abode  of  the  saddened  exile,  the  door  of  which  he 
was  never  after  to  enter. 

Isabel  was  left  but  scantily  supplied  with  funds.  Promises,  indeed, 
were  liberally  made  of  timely  and  suitable  remittances ;  how  these 
'  were  fulfilled,  the  sequel  will  show. 

After  a  prosperous  voyage,  Montfort  was  restored  to  the  paternal 
roof.  He  was  welcomed  with  affectionate  warmth  on  his  return,  and 
the  results  of  the  voyage  appeared,  at  least  in  a  pecuniary  view,  to  have 
been  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  his  provident  parent. 
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Whether  the  latter  was  apprised  of  the  promises  and  engagements, 
which  the  son  had  plighted  to  the  virtuoas  Isabel,  may  be  questioned. 
If  the  information  were  imparted,  we  must  presume,  either  that  Mont- 
fort baseiy  gave,  or  permitted  to  be  entertained,  impressions  derogatory 
to  the  pure  and  blameless  character  of  the  forsaken  girl ;  or  else  that 
the  pride  of  the  patrician,  coupled  with  other  and  favorite  views  in  be- 
half of  Montfort,  impelled  the  father  to  exercise  his  parental  authority 
in  forbidding  a  connection  with  the  fair  stranger  to  be  thought  of  more. 
The  latter  was  the  inference,  it  is  proper  to  state,  which  Montfort  him- 
self was  desirous  to  have  received  by  those,  who  were  acquainted  with 
his  previous  conduct  and  professions  towards  Isabel ;  and,  if  true,  his 
volatile  attachments,  which  time  and  absence  hsfd  united  more  effectu- 
ally to  estrange  from  her  modest  charms,  made  submission  to  the  pa- 
ternal will  no  ways  difficult  or  objectionable.  But,  on  either  of  the 
foregoing  suppositions,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  opulent  and  high- 
minded  father  made  provision  for  the  remittance  of  adequate  supplies 
to  enable  the  hapless  maiden  to  defray  the  pecuniary  demands  which 
her  continued  residence  at  H —  had,  in  the  interval,  rendered  unavoida- 
ble, and  to  furnish  her  and  the  equally  unoffending  little  partner  of  her 
disappointments,  with  the  means  of  returning  to  the  distant  home  they 
had  left.  Yet,  certain  it  is,  not  one  dollar  of  such  provision  ever 
reached  its  intended  destination  ;  and,  if  entrusted  to  Montfort,  it  was 
diverted  and  abused  to  his  after  flagitious  courses. 

Another  voyage  was  arranged  for  Montfort ;  and  once  more  in  the 
Mermaid  he  embarked,  to  proceed  first  to  a  West-Indian  port.  Alas! 
could  the  eye  of  the  father  have  followed  him  thither,  the  hopes  and 
encouragements  he  had  begun  recently  more  fondly  to  entertain,  had 
been  bitterly  dashed,  and  the  last  cheering  augury  had  forever  been 
crushed.  Montfort  there  gave  himself  up  to  the  most  shameless  revels. 
He  was  equally  notorious  for  libertinism  and  intemperance;  and  so 
offensive  was  his  conduct  at  a  respectable  boarding-house,  where  he 
took  residence  shortly  after  his  arrival  at  the  port,  that  the  other 
guests  made  unanimous  representations  to  the  conductor  of  the  estab* 
lishment,  that  they  would  ail  leave  and  seek  accommodations  elsewhere, 
unless  Montfort  were  forthwith  dismissed. 

And  thus  this  young  man, — gentleman  he  cannot  be  called, — who,  by 
his  connections,  might  have  enjoyed  an  honorable  reception  in  many  of 
the  best  families  of  the  populous  and  flourishing  city  where  this  occur- 
rence took  place,  had  his  deportment  but  proved  tolerably  decorous, 
was  expelled  with  disgrace  his  very  boarding-house.  He  then  betook 
himself  for  quarters  to  the  Mermaid.  Whether  by  the  influence  of 
similar  propensities,  or  the  contagion  of  sottish  example,  the  officers 
and  others  of  the  ship's  complement  had  become,  in  like  manner, 
noted  for  gross  irregularities,  and  the  former  were  known,  together 
with  their  reckless  young  master,  to  soak  themselves  frequently  to 
complete  ebriety. 

Among  the  vessels  then  in  port,  it  chanced  that  Capt.  Ashton's  was 
one.  During  his  visits  on  shore,  accident  threw  Montfort  repeatedly 
Id  his  way,  and  it  was  there  that  his  acquaintance  with  him  com- 
menced. He  sedulously  shunned,  however,  a  familiar  intercourse 
with  the  unblushing  profligate,  and  ever  declined  the  invitations,  which 
were  pressed  upon  him  to  visit  the  latter  on  ship-board. 
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Not  long  aiier,  Capt.  Ashton  set  sail  for  Europe,  bound  to  the  port 
which  Montfort  had  visited  on  his  former  voyage,  and  in  the  oeigbor- 
hood  of  which  he  had  left,  as  related,  the  faithful  IsabeL  Montfort 
knew  of  his  going  thither,  yet  sent  her,  by  this  convenient  medium, 
neither  letter  nor  message.  It  was  not,  indeed,  till  Capt.  Ashton's 
arrival  at  H —  that  he  learned  any  of  the  circumstances  of  the  union 
contemplated  between  that  now  neglected  lady  and  her  former  suitor. 
He  was  apprised  of  the  particulars  from  several  benevolent  friends, 
whose  sympathies  «and  respect  for  the  unfortunate  Isabel  had  been 
awakened  by  her  many  amiable  qualities,  her  interesting  appearance, 
and  the  unmerited  and  as  yet  inexplicable  desertion  of  her  by  Mont- 
fort. For  it  appeared  that  hitherto  no  communications  had  been 
transmitted  to  her  from  him,  and  she  was  left  to  pine  under  the  inju- 
riousness  of  such  silence,  and  vainly  to  conjecture  the  causes  which 
induced  it.  Still  she  clung  to  the  un^aken  conviction  of  his  fidelity 
and  truth,  and  would  listen  to  nothing  that  reflected  even  distantly 
upon,  or,  in  the  least,  criminated,  the  honor  or  the  worth  of  her  idolized 
Montfort.  During  the  tedious  interim  since  his  departure,  as  one 
weary  month  succeeded  another,  sb#  had  diligently  availed  herself  of 
every  opportunity  for  improvemotft.  Personally,  her  accomplishments 
and  charms  now  admitted  of  no  further  grace.  Lovelier  than  the  blush- 
ing morn  of  early  May,  she  seemed  the  sweet  abstraction  of  beauty's 
self;  but,  all  unconscious  of  such  fascination,  she  only  sought  to  add 
to  the  embellishments  of  her  mind.  In  pursuit  of  these,  her  ever  stim-  ' 
ulating  motive  was  to  render  herself  more  worthy  the  admiration,  and 
of  the  respectful  as  well  as  tender  homage  of  her  absent  Montfort.  If  the 
unbidden  tear  occasionally  started  to  her  eye  and  dimmed  its  lustre,  as 
the  thought  of  his  protracted  separation  and  silence  arose  in  her  mind,  it 
was  quickly  brushed  away.  For  she  reassured  herself  by  the  remem- 
brance of  his  parting,  impassioned  declarations,  and  reflected  ihkt  the 
lengthened  delay  of  his  return  would  enable  her,  by  unabating  ardor 
for  higher  improvement,  to  appear  doubly  estimable  in  his  eyes  when 
the  period  of  absence  should  once  be  terminated.  Alrsady  she  had 
made  distinguished  proficiency  in  the  English  tongue,  and  had  obtain- 
ed a  competent  knowledge  of  the  French,  in  addition  to  a  polished 
accuracy  in  her  own  familiar  and  silver-toned  Spanish.  The  ac6om- 
plished  governess,  in  whose  charge  she  remained,  contracted  the  sin- 
cerest  friendship  for  her  fair  protege,  and  nought  but  respect  to  the 
character  and  expectations  of  an  afhanced  bride  of  the  wealthy  Mont- 
fort, prevented  her  from  making  proposals  to  Isabel  to  assume  with  her 
a  partnership  in  the  responsible  and  yet  lucrative  cares  of  her  popular  * 
seminary. 

Capt.  Ashton,  on  learning  her  situation,  and  the  lively  interest  it 
inspired,  communicated  the  fact  of  his  having  recently  met  with  Mont- 
fort ;  and,  though  he  had  little  information  to  impart  of  an  encourag- 
ing nature,  and,  withal,  naturally  surprised  in  finding  himself  the 
bearer  of  no  tidings, — not  even  a  kindly  safutation, — from  Isabel's 
reputed  lover, — ^yet  expressed  a  willingness  to  visit  the  lady  and  give 
such  intelligence  as  might  tend,  in  some  measure,  to  allay  her  anxieties. 
Accompanied,  therefore,  by  a  respectable  inhabitant  of  H —  he  called 
and  was  introduced.  Had  not  a  sense  ^f  delicacy  withheld  him  from 
wounding  more  deeply  the  peace  of  Isabel,  by  disclosing  what  he 
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knew  of  the  flagrant  misdemeanors,  and  the  unprincipled  habits  of 
Montfort,  he  could  not  have  found  it  in  his  heart  to  break  the  infor- 
mation after  witnessing  the  state  of  her  mind  and  the  unfaltering 
strength  of  her  attachment.  He  spoke  not,  therefore,  of  the  dissipa- 
tion and  dissoluteness  of  that  recreant ;  or,  if  he  did,  it  was  only  in  cau- 
tious and  distant  allusions,  which  Isabel  would  but  faintly  compre- 
hend. Her  affections  seemed  so  confiding  and  ardent,  that  the  plain- 
est disclosures  would  probably  have  been  little  credited ;  and  who 
would  blast  at  a  word  that  comfort  in  another,  which  the  slow  canker 
of  time  would  full  surely  corrode  and  consume  ? 

The  appearance  of  Isabel,  as  described  by  Capt.  Ashton,  was  at 
this  time  interesting  in  the  extreme.  Her  countenance  exhibited  an 
expression  slightly  pensive,  and  perhaps,  thereby,  it  was  more  peculiarly 
winning;  and  the  traits  of  character,  which  k  disclosed,  bespoke  irre- 
sistibly both  favor  and  respect.  Her  manners,  which  were  simple  and 
graceful,  were  marked  by  that  air  of  due  modesty  and  feminine  reserve, 
which  can  never  be  successfully  affected.  Annette  was  present  at  the 
interview,  a  pretty  little  Miss,  scarcely  less  engaging  for  her  years, 
but  whose  sprightiier  looks  indicated  that  she  was  a  stranger  at  least 
to  much  of  that  anxiety,  which  had  begun  so  early  to  waste  the  joys 
and  shadow  the  once  fair  hopes  of  her  elder  sister. 

Isabel  inquired  anxiously  of  her  visiter  concerning  Montfort.  She 
asked  if  no  letters  were  entrusted  from  him  to  Capt.  Ashton  to  be  de- 
livered to  her  hands ; — what  prospects  there  were  of  Montfort's  speedy 
coming  to  H — ,  and  whither  the  calls  of  business  had  led  him  during 
his  lengthened  absence.  She  interrogated  him  most  tenderly  respecting 
his  health  and  welfare ;  and  all  the  love  of  a  betrothed  maiden  flashed 
from  her  full  dark  eyes  as  she  pursued  these  and  other  inquiries. 

Capt.  Ashton,  it  should  be  noted,  was  trained  up,  like  most  of  his 
profession,  with  no  tincture  of  sickly  sentimentality  in  his  composition ; 
nor  more  of  weakness  could  his  feelings  ever  betray  than  any  heart 
susceptible  of  generous  emotions  at  all.  But  he  confessed  to  the  writer 
of  these  sketches,  that  the  interview  just  recorded  was  one  of  the  most 
affecting  incidents  of  his  life.  He  added,  with  a  sensibility,  which  did 
honor  to  his  character,  that  he  left  the  interesting  Isabel  with  grief 
that  he  could  not  more  effectually  relieve  her  solicitudes,  nor  save  her 
the  further  disappointments  she  must  feel  in  the  continued  mysterious 
silence  of  Montfort. 

While  Capt.  Ashton  remained  at  H — ,  there  was  a  public  exhibition 
of  the  state  of  the  seminary  and  the  progress  of  its  pupils,  at  which  the 
two  sisters  had  been  placed.  It  was  attended  by  numbers  of  the 
respectable  gentry  from  the  vicinity.  He  was  also  invited  to  be  pres- 
ent. He  represented  that  the  appearance  and  attainments  of  Isabel 
attracted  peculiar  attention,  and  were  remarked  by  all  with  applause. 

From  H —  Capt.  Ashton  shortly  proceeded  to  anoth*er  port,  whence 
be  sailed  direct  for  the  United  States.  Leaving  him  for  the  present 
we  will  next  turn  to  inquire  for  Montfort. 

The  latter,  meanwhile,  had  left  the  West-Indies  and  departed  for 

A ,  in  the  Low  Countries.     His  term  of  stay  there  is  not  known  ; 

bat  it  appears  that,  during  it,  he  transmitted  thence  not  one  line,  nor 
one  farthing  of  remittance,  to  her,  all  whose  hopes  centred  in  him. 
His  going  thither  was  not  even  known  to  Isabel,  much  less  his  prox- 
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imity ,  while  there,  dreamed  of  hy  her.  In  proceeding  to,  and  returning 
from  A ,  it  was  necessary  for  Montfort  to  pass  almost  within  gun- 
shot of  the  harbor  of  H — ;  and  can  it  be  supposed  that  no  sympa- 
thy, not  one  stirring  of  compunction,  wrought  within  his  breast  as  he 
looked  upon  those  green  hills,  within  whose  seclusion  that  gentle  and 
guileless  spirit  stUl  nursed  her  languishing  hopes? 

Tracing  his  further  wanderings,  we  next  find  him  making  a  port  in 
the  Brazils.  From  motives,  which  it  is  vain  to  examine,  and  perhaps 
scarcely  known  to  his  own  wayward  mind,  he  there  determined  on  a 
stay  of  some  months.  By  an  unlookcd«for  channel,  intelligence  of  this 
was  brought  to  Isabel.  The  resolution,  which  she  framed  in  conse- 
quence, marked  the  ardor  and  adventurousness  of  that  love  of  woman, 
**  stronger  than  death,''  which  conscious  of  purity,  when  in  quest  of  its 
chosen  aim,  no  obstacles  can  withstand  nor  no  dangers  appall. 

Her  long  experience  of  the  bitterness  of  **  hope  deferred  ;"— despair 
of  at  least  soon  seeing,  otherwise,  him  whom  she  had  fondly  and  faith- 
fully loved ; — the  surviving  faith  of  that  unsuspecting  affection,  which 
led  her  to  presume  that  she  must  be  of  equal  estimation  in  the  eyes  of 
one,  whose  image  reigned  triumphant  in  her  bosom, — all  impelled  her 
to  the  purpose  of  undertaking  a  voyage,  remote  and  dreary  though  it 
should  be,  across  the  Western  Ocean,  that  she  might  once  more  behold 
and  rejoin  the  object  of  her  attachment.  Perhaps  the  consciousness 
of  the  straitened  state  of  her  still  narrowing  stock  of  funds — ^a  fact 
which  could  not  be  disguised  from  herself,  and  which  threatened,  if 
she  continued  in  her  present  situation,  the  humiliating  alternative  of 
dependence, — ^this,  to  repeat,  may  have  lent  the  color  of  reasonableness 
to  her  views  of  the  propriety  of  the  step  which  she  planned.  But  she 
justified  her  decision  on  other  grounds.  Did  any  whisper  the  unwor- 
thiness  of  Montfort,  or  hint  the  rumors  of  his  criminal  courses?  Her 
presence  might  admonish  and  reclaim  him.  Did  they  suggest  the  pofr* 
sible  decay  or  alienation  of  his  affections,  and  that  all  his  former  pro- 
testations of  undying  attachment  would  only  prove  as  the  "  dicer's 
oaths  V*  Could  she  doubt  on  being  restored  to  him  with  those  charms 
still  blushing,  which  first  won  his  love,  and  with  that  proof  of  devotion, 
which  her  following  him  over  a  mighty  waste  of  waters  would  heroic- 
ally offer, — that  his  tenderness  would  not  revive  and  put  forth  anew, 
and  under  the  shade  of  its  spreading  canopy  her  own  fond  spirit  might 
find  repose,  and  taste  the  sweets  of  returning  happiness?  As  she 
dwelt  on  these  gladsome  anticipations,  she  recked  not  for  the  priva- 
tions or  endurances  that  must  be  encountered  ere  realizing  her  bright 
visions ;  and  ill  could  she  have  brooked  any  hindrance  to  the  immedi- 
ate execution  of  her  purpose. 

An  opportunity  was  not  long  in  presenting  itself  for  the  fulfilment  of 
her  wishes.  At  that  time,  in  the  harbor  of  H — ,  was  the  Loire, — a 
French  vessel,  destined  for  the  very  port  in  the  Brazils  whence  tidings 
of  Montfort  had  reached  the  ear  of  Isabel.  It  was  navigated  by  Mons. 
Hilaire,  a  commander  of  experience  and  irreproachable  worth.  The 
friends  of  Isabel  interested  themselves  in  arranging  for  her  passage, 
and  recommending  her  to  the  kindly  attentions  and  protecting  care  of 
that  excellent  man.  Her  chief  solicitude  was  in  behalf  of  her  younger 
sister ;  but  in  this  she  was  relieved  by  the  cordial  offer  of  the  friendly 
and  matronly  governess,  in  whose  charge  they  each  had  hitherto  been. 
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to  retdn  the  affectionate  Annette,  and  watch  over  her  with  parental 
concern  till  the  return  of  Isabel,  or  till  her  further  pleasure  should  be 
known.  The  inadequateness  of  the  latter's  means,  altogether  preclud- 
ed the  additional  cost  of  another's  passage.  And,  whatever  might  be 
the  comfort  of  a  sister's  presence,  Isabel  would  naturally  have  been 
unwilling,  from  mere  selfish  considerations,  to  have  taken  along  with 
her  80  young  a  creature,  and  subjecting  her  to  a  share  in  those  expo»- 
nres  and  inconveniences  incident  to  a  long  voyage,  which,  neverthe- 
less, she  herself  was  willing  to  brave,  in  hope  of  the  ultimate  happiness 
her  heart  promised  her  in  store. 

The  day  at  length  arrived  when  Isabel  was  to  take  leave  of  that 
dear  retreat,  in  which  she  had  spent  so  many  pleasing  hours  followed 
by  others,  and  more,  of  bitterness.  A  few  impassioned  kisses  were 
exchanged  with  her  beloved  Annette,  mingled  with  a  flood  of  mutual 
tears ;  and  kindest  farewells  were  reciprocated  with  the  amiable  guar- 
dian, who  esteemed  them  each  as  her  own.  Embarked  under  the  pro- 
tection of  M.  Hilaire,  she  experienced  from  him  both  the  courtesy  and 
deference  she  had  been  encouraged  to  expect.  The  vessel  encounter- 
ed two  or  three  severe  gales,  which  it  safely  outrode,  and  without  other 
accidents  deserving  of  note,  arrived,  after  a  passage  of  a  few  weeks,  at 
the  destined  strand. 

The  mingled  feelings,  with  which  Isabel  set  foot  upon  a  shore  where 
she  doubted  not  of  soon  finding  her  loved  Montfort,  we  will  not  attempt 
to  portray.  She  lost  no  time  in  inquiring  his  address ;  and,  ascer- 
taining that  he  had  taken  a  residence  in  the  suburban  quarter  of 

O ,  she  procured  a  conveyance  to  repair  thither.     As  the  vehicle 

wound  up  the  rugged  acclivity,  crowned  by  that  romantic  bourg,  how 
did  she  chide  its  tardy  pace !  Fain  would  she  have  taken  wings,  and 
flown  to  her  Montfort's  home.  To  repress  impatience,  or  to  still  the 
crowding  and  yet  joyous  emotions,  which  agitated  her  breast,  was  all 
in  vain.  But  already  was  she  nigh  the  wished-for  abode ;  soon  was 
she  to  behold  anew  the  form  of  her  Montfort,  and,  after  following  him 
across  an  ocean  of  a  thousand  leagues,  she  persuaded  herself  that  she 
was  forthwith  to  have  all  her  trials  requited,  and  every  dream  of  bliss 
abundantly  realized.  Like  a  dove,  long  separated  from  a  protecting 
mate,  weary  of  wandering,  but  happy  in  the  prospect  of  soon  regaining 
its  peaceful  haunt, — ^like  such  a  lone  fugitive,  whom  this  friendless 
maiden  resembled  not  more  in  simplicity  than  in  constancy,  she  hoped 
ere  long  to  drop  her  aching  head  on  the  bosom  of  one,  whose  affections 
she  felt  would  only  be  redoubled  by  the  steadiness  of  her  own  ilttach- 
ment,— of  one,  who,  thenceforth,  would  never  cease  to  protect  her,  nor 
''  suffer  the  winds  of  heaven  to  visit  her  face  too  roughly." 

Alas,  poor  innocent !  Little  didst  thou  list  the  cruel  reception,  which 
awaited  thee. 

The  dwelling  of  Montfort  was  beheld.  In  a  moment,  Isabel  was  at 
the  door.  She  saw  him  whom  her  bosom  idolized  ;  and,  almost  faint- 
ing for  excess  of  joy,  rushed  towards  his  embrace. 

And  how  was  she  greeted? 

Montfi^  at  first  regarded  her  with  the  appearance  of  real  astonish- 
ment ;  then,  without  one  sweetening  word,  or  sign  of  kindty  welcome, 
coldly  inquired  the  object  of  her  coming  without  a  summons  from  him  \ 
demanded  the  particulars  of  her  voyage,  and  whether  alqpe  or  attended 
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she  had  undertaken  it.  He  poured  his  questions  with  a  Tolubility, 
which  barely  left  momentary  intervals  of  reply,  intermixing  them  with 
sarcastic  insinuations,  which  were  followed  up  by  the  unsparing  lan- 
guage of  reproach  and  denouncement.  Gratuitously  he  charged  her 
with  infidelity,  asserting,  forsooth  !  that  the  virtue  of  no  female  is  im- 
pregnable ;  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  chastest  of  her  sex  to  be  a 
solitary  cabin  passenger  on  board  a  French  ship,  and  yet  be  proof 
against  the  base  advances,  which  its  commander  would  be  likely  to 
offer, — (a  presumption  which  his  own  libertinism  naturally  suggested;) 
— at  any  rate,  he  afhrmed  that  the  suspicions  he  drew  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  her  coming  were  such,  that  his  distrust  of  her  purity  and 
fidelity  could  never  be  removed. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  poor  girl  essayed  to  remind  Montfort  of  the 
comparatively  lone  and  unprovided  condition  wherein  he  had  left  her 
at  H — ;  his  long  absence  and  unbroken  silence ;  and,  withal,  the  ex- 
pectations he  had  encouraged,  and  the  confidence  ahe  had  been  taught 
to  repose  in  him.  Vain  it  equally  was  that  she  urged  the  sincerity  of 
her  wish,— on  vher  resolving  finally  upon  the  step  she  had  taken  to  seek 
blm, — to  procure  a  suitable  companion  for  her  voyage,  if  for  no  other 
purpose  than  the  solace  and  pleasure  of  such  society ;  that  this  com- 
fort, he  must  be  aware,  her  slender  finances  would  not  permit; — that 
she  had  mustered  her  little  all  to  defray  the  necessary  charges  of  her 
own  passage, — and  that  the  proof  she  gave  of  her  inextinguished  affec- 
tion ia  encountering  the  inconveniences  and  perils  of  so  ted  ions  a 
travel  across  an  ocean  to  rejoin  him,  was  surely  evidence  enough  that 
no  additional  panoply  was  needed  for  her  virtue. 

Still  Montfort  urged  his  taunts  and  his  surmises, — and  **  Part,"  ex- 
claimed he,  "  forever  we  must !" 

It  was  not  in  Isabel's  heart  to  recriminate ;  yet  firmly  but  mildly  she 
9poke : — 

**  Your  words  and  your  conduct,  Montfort,  betray  assuredly  an  in- 
consistency. For  fifteen  long  months  you  have  left  me  almost  unpro- 
tected at  H — ;  and  you  intimate,  nevertheless,  no  suspicion  that  I 
have  been  guilty  of  improprieties  there.  Now,  when  I  have  given  you 
the  highest  proofs  of  love  and  confidence  and  devotedness  in  my  power 
to  display,  and  when  my  weeping  eyes  and  bursting  heart  bespeak  my 
overwhelming  anguish  for  your  altered  demeanor,  your  injurious  mis- 
trusts and  your  unfeeling  reception  of  me  within  these  doors,  which  I 
had  fondly  relied  to  call  mutually  ours; — under  such  circumstances  it 
is  that  you  command  me  fi-om  your  side,  and  forbid  me  to  see,  to  think 
of  you  morel  O  Montfort!  Can  it  indeed  be  so  ?  Has  Isabel  lived 
to  experience  the  wretchedness  of  this  hour  1  Is  she  still  longer  to 
drink,  and  to  the  very  dregs,  the  cup  of  bitterness?  Do  you,-^earest, 
as  you  still  are  to  your  Isabel's  heart, — do  you  drive  her  firom  your 
presence  ybrever  7" 

The  appeal  was  ineffectual.  Montfort,  unmoved,  reiterated  his  op- 
probrious charges. 

"  1  take  heaven  to  witness !"  said  Isabel.  "  Nay,  I  protest,"  she 
solemnly  added, — **  I  swear  to  you,  Montfort,  by  all  that  is  holy, — ^your 
suspicions  of  me  are  most  injuriously  false !" 

Gould  the  warmth,  the  glowing  fervency  of  such  asseverations  be  resist- 
ed t    They  were  resisted.    Isabel  was  ordered  instantly  to  withdraw ! 
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0?erwhelmed  with  grief  and  amazement,  bereft  of  every  support  but 
the  consciousness  of  innocence,  she  knew  neither  what  to  do,  nor 
whither  to  betalie  herself.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  whole  which 
transpired  seemed  to  her  the  terrible  incoherence  of  a  dream.  Yet, 
burning  though  her  brain  was,  and  all  but  completely  frenzied,  the 
brutal  voice,  (*'  can  it  be,''  she  asked  herself — ''  the  voice  of  Mont' 
fart?")  which  thundered  in  her  hearing,  "  Begone!"  aroused  her  to 
momentary  consciousness.  She  strengthened  herself,  and — dishonor- 
ed, repulsed,  and  spurned — ^she  prepared  to  leave  that  house,  which  a 
little  before  she  had  entered  in  the  raptured  belief  that  therein  at  length 
she  was  to  find  an  asylum  and  a  home. 

As  Isabel  was  moving  falteringly  away,  the  fierce  and  impatient 
Montfort,  with  still  more  savage  vehemence,  bade  her  haste,  |nd 
threatened,  if  otherwise,  the  summons  of  a  servant  to  compel  and  expe- 
dite her  departure.  Then  it  was  that  the  conviction  flashed  with  full 
and  harrowing  keenness  through  her  breast, — that  the  heart  of  Mont- 
fort was  indeed  estranged  from  her — that  time  and  absence  had  totally 
alienated  his  affections, — that,  in  short,  he  was  no  longer  hers.  Was 
it  the  desperation  of  grief,  or  the  passionate  working  of  a  woman's 
pride, — herself  of  Castilian  extraction, — that  roused  the  resolution  of 
prompt  obedience?  Yes.  ''Farewell!"  she  impassionately  exclaim- 
ed— "forever"  she  may  have  added, — but  the  tones  of  her  sweet  voice 
could  no  longer  be  distinguished  from  the  dying  echoes  of  her  hasty 
steps,  already  receding  from  the  threshhold ! 

By  the  same  conveyance,  which  brought  her  to  O ,  but  which, 

fortunately,  had  delayed  its  departure,  Isabel  returned  to  the  port  where 
she  had  debarked.  Letters,  recommendatory,  with  which  her  kind 
friends  at  H —  had  taken  care  to  provide  her,  introduced  her  to  the 
knowledge,  the  ready  hospitalities,  and  sympathizing  tenderness  of 
several  families  in  that  place.  The  story  of  her  wrongs  quickly  noised 
and  was  circulated.  The  base  conduct  of  Montfort  naturally  excited 
a  general  and  lively  throb  of  indignation.  M.  Hilaire,  whose  appear- 
ance, behavior,  and  credentials,  left  no  room  to  doubt  his  claims  to  the 
nicest  honor  and  highmindedness,  warmly  resented  and  repelled  the 
implied  aspersions,  which  had  been  cast  upon  him.  Some  very  respec- 
table merchants  interfered  and  endeavored  to  mediate  between  the 
several  parties.  Conspicuous  in  these  disinterested  efforts  was  the 
Consul  of  his  Most  Christian  Majesty.  He  sought,  but  unavailingly, 
to  influence  Montfort  to  a  sense  of  duty ;  to  soften  his  headlong  pas- 
sions ;  to  unmask  the  delusions  to  which  he  had  surrendered  himself, 
and  the  manifest  injustice  of  his  procedures.  Montfort  would  listen  to 
no  terms  predicated  on  the  resumption  of  his  former,  though  sacredly 
plighted,  relations  to  the  innocent  lady  he  had  so  shamelessly  renoun- 
ced. As  the  latter  could  not,  with  propriety,  remain  among  those,  on 
whose  courtesies  she  was  thus  unexpectedly  thrown,  but  would  be 
compelled  to  return  shortly  to  H — ,  to  seek  thence  a  passage  for 
herself  and  the  equally  friendless  Annette,  to  the  home  of  their  birth, 
it  was  next  proposed  to  Montfort  that  he  should  furnish  the  funds, — a 
reasonable  amount  being  named, — to  meet  these  indispensable  outfits. 
But  no ; — '*  he  would  supply  no  such  sum ;" — "  he  would  disburse 
not  one  shilling,  even  to  liquidate  the  expenditures  authorized  and  in- 
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carred  on  his  account  at  H — ;  no^  not  he!"  and  thas  did  he  crown 
his  remorselessness  and  perfidy. 

The  benevolent  persons,  who  had  already  so  feelingly  and  actively 
interested  themselves  in  behalf  of  the  fair  and  cruelly-wronged  stran* 
ger,  then  generously  raised  a  sufficiency,  the  acceptance  of  which  they 
pressed  with  all  the  delicacy,  which  the  exigency  would  admit,  to  aid  the 
return  of  Isabel ;  and,  ailer  a  few  weeks  of  painful  mental  suffering, 
she  embarked  once  more  in  the  Loire, — again  under  the  care  of  M. 
Hilaire,  on  the  homebound  voyage  to  H — . 

It  was  not  long  subsequently  to  these  events,  that  Capt.  Ashton  hajn 
pened  to  arrive  at  the  port, — well  known  in  the  commercial  wotld,— 
where  they  took  place.  The  particulars  he  gathered  from  the  narra- 
tives of  many,  the  subject  being  in  almost  every  one's  mouth.  Com- 
bined with  his  knowledge  both  of  the  respective  characters  and  motual 
previous  ties  of  Isabel  and  Montfort,  the  recital  which  he  learnt  of  the 
circumstances  following,  and  the  issue  to  which  they  led,  made  a  deep 
and  indelible  impression  on  his  mind.  Montfort  at  that  time  had  him- 
self departed  from  the  Brazils,  probably  divining  that  his  further  stay, 
in  a  neighborhood  were  he  was  marked  with  such  merited  reproba- 
tion, would  be  little  conducive  to  his  comfort.  Whither  he  had  gone, 
was  not,  however,  understood.  A  rumor,  Gapt  Ashton  elsewhere 
heard,  that  Montfort  came  to  an  untimely  end, — a  victim  to  his  irregu- 
larities and  vices.  This  impression  may  have  been  premature.  Hu- 
manity hopes  it,  and  would  fain  console  herself  with  the  trust,  that  a 
forbearing  providence  spared  him  to  penitential  and  curativo  remorse ; 
and  that  his  mind  was  ultimately  led,  though  by  the  waters  of  bitter- 
ness, to  the  attainment  of  that  peace,  which  pardon  whispered  from 
above  can  alone  infuse  into  the  troubled  conscience.  The  only  pallia- 
tion, which  can  be  offered  for  his  conduct  in  the  transactions  we  have 
reviewed,  is,  that  his  mind  had  become  in  some  sense  stultified,  and 
each  better  feeling  and  impulse  wprn  and  blunted  by  habitual  excesses, 
and  particularly  by  that  of  daily  inebriation. 

We  turn  with  sadness  from  the  dark  portraiture  of  a  character  so 
sullied  and  defaced. 

Star  of  a  parent's  radiant  hope !  how  art  thou  fallen  I  Alas,  in  the 
morning  of  thine  ascension,  sunk  and  quenched  in  the  abyss  of  grovel- 
ing sensuality! 

Fancy  reverts  to  the  fair  form  of  that  beauteous  spirit,  which  so  lately 
receded  fipom  its  eye.  Born  with  charms  and  endowments,  which,  as 
they  ripened  and  expanded,  were  fitted  to  grace  any  circle,  and  with  a 
soul  as  much  superior  to  that  of  the  degraded  Montfort  as  a  seraph's 
purity  transcends  the  foulness  of  a  nature  depraved,  is  she  lost  to  her 
appropriate  sphere  ?  The  sequel  of  her  adventures  could  not  be  learned 
fi'om  the  benevolent  friend  and  informant  who  furnished  the  particulars 
already  communicated.  But  imagination  seeks  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency. 

It  anxiously  follows  in  thought  the  injured  Isabel  during  the  dreari- 
ness of  her  homeward  voyage.  But  who  can  picture  the  feelings,  which 
agitated  her  bosom,  as  she  reflected  upon  the  light  she  might  be  viewed 
in,  on  her  return  to  H — ,  and  the  possible  constructions  that  would 
arise  unfavorable  to  her  character, — notwithstanding  its  spotlessness, — 
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through  the  treatment  of  Montfort?  How  must  her  heart  have  been 
Btung,  when,  especially,  the  image  of  the  paternal  home  would  rush 
across  her  mind,  and  when  the  thought  would  occur,  with  what  un- 
merited humiliation  to  that  home  it  remained  for  her  to  repair — from 
which,  not  two  years  before,  she  had  removed,  a  happy,  affianced  mai- 
den ?  Could  we  allow  the  utmost  to  the  weakness  of  feminine  princi- 
ple,—could  we  admit  for  a  moment  the  supposition  as  barely  possible, 
that  this  young  creature,  of  a  heart  so  warm  and  of  charms  so  attrac- 
tive, all  which,  in  the  eye  of  one,  for  whom  alone  she  had  accounted 
them  of  value,  had  been  contemned  and  scorned  ;^-could  we  believe 
such  a  being  capable  of  fall,  and  of  suffering  the  united  principle  both 
of  innate  modesty  and  of  duty  no  longer  to  support  her ;— could  we 
moreover  think,  however  decorous  and  honorable  he  had  been  on  the 
previous  voyage,  that  the  commander  of  the  ship,  which  bore  her  away 
from  the  New  World,  and  the  sight  of  him,  her  presumed  relationship 
to  whom  had  before  been  sufficient  protection, — should  now  have  taken 
advantage  of  her  desolate  situation,  and,  with  sympathy  ripened  into  a 
wicked  passion,  have  breathed  unhallowed  love  into  her  soul ; — could 
we,  it  is  still  urged,  conjecture  all  this,  on  whose  head  mainly  would 
the  guilt  of  her  frailty  descend  ?  Still  more, — if  next  in  despair  of 
regaining  peace  and  happiness,  unwilling  to  confront  in  her  humbled 
state  the  scrutiny  of  parents  and  kindred  and  the  companions  of  her 
unstained  youth,  looking  also  upon  herself  as  already  a  destined  out- 
cast,— she  should  commence,  subsequently  to  her  return  to  H — ,  a 
career  of  vice  and  infamy  and  wo, — ah,  wretched  Montfort  I  how  awful 
the  accumulation  of  wickedness  entailed  upon  thee  1  not  more  for  the 
sorrows,  than  the  sins,  of  her,  whose  happiness  thou  hadst  blasted, 
and  whose  virtue  thou  wert  the  cause  of  betraying  I 

But  from  such  a  contemplation  of  the  mere  possible  fortunes  of  the 
unhappy  Isabel,  the  heart  instinctively  recoils.  In  the  absence  of  all 
knowledge  of  their  occurrence,  it  would  be  cruelly  injurious  to  indulge 
the  supposition.  Her  previous  pure  and  exemplary  demeanor  is  a  sat- 
isfactory guarantee  for  the  continued,  the  sustained  excellence  of  her 
principles  and  character.  With  a  soul  unsullied  by  crime,  pure  as  the 
descending  snow-flake,  nay,  adorned  with  brighter  virtues  from  the 
very  trials  and  conflicts  she  had  triumphantly  endured,  it  is  gladsome 
to  anticipate  that  at  length  she  attained  a  merited  and  tranquil  lot ; 
that  never  was  she  deserted,  nor  left  unstrengthened  by  a  heavenly 
power ;  that  *'  angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defended  her,"  and  that, 
safe  in  their  protection,  she  ultimately  found  the  asylum  of  a  beloved 
home.  Perhaps  that  comfort  awaited  her  at  H — .  Perhaps  it  was 
reserved  for  her  in  her  ancestral  isles.  In  the  latter  event,  indeed,  it 
may  be,  that,  heart-broken  with  the  wrongs  and  the  griefs  she  had 
endured,  and  taught  the  perfidy  of  one  man,  from  whose  example  she 
might  hastily  infer  the  probable  insincerity  and  treachery  of  all,  she 
may  have  sought  the  retreat  of  a  convent, — there  to  forget  in  the  con- 
solations of  religion,  especially  in  meditating  on  the  joys,  no  less  dura- 
ble than  bright,  of  a  purer  world,  the  bitter  disappointments  she  had 
tasted  ere  the  noon  of  the  present  life. 
*"^  Farewell,  then,  injured  Fair  One  I  Accept  the  sympathy  of  a  heart, 
which  has  bled  at  the  recital  of  thy  sorrows ;  and  refuse  not  its  aspira- 
tion that  a  celestial  balm  may  effectually  soothe  thy  wounded  affections. 
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and  that  peace  may  revisit  thy  bosom, — the  peace  with  which  a 
stranger  can  never  intermeddle, — and  which  neither  the  world,  nor 
the  base  ones  of  the  world,  can  give  or  take  away.  ««^ 

•   •••••••••• 

If  the  writer  of  the  foregoing  narrative  has  succeeded  in  communi- 
cating to  its  readers  a  portion  of  that  sympathy  which  he  himself  felt 
on  learning  the  chequered  events  of  the  early  life  of  Isabel,  they  may 
naturally  be  solicitous  to  know  what  subsequently  befel  her.  When 
the  sketch  he  has  given  was  prepared,  he  was  no  less  ignorant  of 
further  particulars,  than  those  to  whose  attention  it  is  offered.  Acci- 
dent, at  a  later  period,  brought  to  light  some  additional  facts,  which 
are  annexed  to  complete  the  tale. 

Time  rolled  onward — a  considerable  period  having  intervened, — 
when  a  tourist  in  France,  in  traveling  through  one  of  its  beautiful 
communes,  was  forcibly  struck  by  its  picturesque  scenery,  and  induced 
to  rest  there  for  a  few  days.  Of  the  acquaintance,  which  he  formed  in 
its  sweet  neighborhood,  was  that  of  the  family  of  M.  St.  Albyn.  It 
happened,  on  one  occasion,  among  the  topics  of  social  converse,  that 
some  anecdotes  were  given  of  several  gentry  in  the  vicinage.  In  the 
relation  of  these,  mention  was  made  of  the  name  of  M .  Hiliare.  It 
stimulated  the  curiosity  of  the  traveler,  and,  on  inquiry,  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  it  was  the  self-same  person,  who  had  sailed  master  of  the 
Loire.     St.  Albyn  recited  the  particulars  which  follow. 

The  Loire  safely  accomplished  its  homeward  voyage  from  the  Bra- 
zils. Isabel  was  restored  to  the  tranquil  abode  of  that  benevolent 
woman,  who  had  been  to  herself  and  Annette,  during  each  step  of  their 
trials,  both  protectress  and  mother.  The  once  radiant  features  of 
Isabel  wore  a  shade  of  deep  melancholy.  Her  light  form  evinced  the 
wastes,  not  only  of  harassing  fatigues,  but  of  her  combined  disappoint- 
ments and  sorrows.  Happily  there  was  a  calm  in  her  sadness,  which 
indicated  that  reflection  on  the  ill  desert  of  her  misfortunes,  and  the 
rectitude  of  her  heart,  together  with  a  conviction  of  the  worthlessness 
of  the  object  of  her  late  affections,  had  already  operated  favorably  for 
her  peace  ;  and,  united  to  the  influence  of  time  and  the  soothing  offices 
of  friends,  the  promise  was  given  that  the  light  of  comfort  would  once 
more  be  shed  in  her  stricken  bosom. 

The  conduct  of  M.  Hilaire*  had  justified  the  trust  reposed  in  him. 
Sympathy  for  Isabel,  and  unaffected  admiration  of  her  charms,  could 
hardly  fail  to  inspire  him  with  tenderer  emotions,  when  she  was  re- 
leased from  her  previous  engagements.  But  his  homage  was  of  a 
respectful  nature,  and  he  waited  for  a  suitable  opportunity  and  better 
titles,  in  order  to  declare  himself.  His  family  was  respectable.  By 
his  enterprise,  he  had  already  amassed  a  moderate  property,  and, 
shortly  after  his  return  from  the  Brazils,  the  death  of  a  near  and 
wealthy  relative,  put  him  in  possession  of  a  competency.  He  retired 
from  the  **  Loire,"  the  name  of  which  he  was  wont  in  after  time  to  say 
"  was  music  to  his  ear ;"  and  took  a  neat  and  tasteful  tenement  roman- 
tically situated  in  the  commune  of . 

The  delicate  state  of  Isabel's  health,  and  the  depression  of  spirits 
still  lefl  from  the  trials  and  scenes  she  had  passed  through,  rendering 
her  unfit  to  undertake  as  yet  a  voyage  to  her  native  isles,  her  assistance 
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was  gladly  aceepted  in  conducting  the  seminary  of  which  she  had  been 
a  pupil.  Opportunities  of  Tisiting  her  were  frequently  availed  of  by 
M.  Hilaire,  and  his  addresses  assumed  a  more  serious  cast.  His  worth 
Isabel  perceived  and  acknowledged  ;  and  as  neither  his  face  nor  his 
person  were  unattractive,  by  degrees  she  began  to  regard  him  with 
wakening  affection.  She  felt  that  he  possessed,  from  the  tenor  of  his 
deportment,  his  unostentatious  kindness,  and  the  protection  she  bad 
received  whilst  under  his  care,  a  certain  claim  on  her  gratitude ;  and 
in  process  of  time  that  reflection  became  not  unwelcome. 

M.  Hilaire  at  length  made  formal  proposals  of  marriage.  The  con- 
nection being  deemed  eligible,  and  receiving  the  cordial  approbation  of 
Isabel's  friends,  she  accepted  the  offer  of  his  hand,  and,  net  Long  after, 
their  nuptials  were  solemnized.  Another  legacy,  not  unexpected,  de- 
volved upon  M.  Hilaire,  and  he  was  happy  in  the  ability  of  thereby 
placing  his  beloved  partner  in  still  easier  iodependence.  The  friends, 
who  had  kindly  aided  her  in  the  Brazils^  were  not  forgotten,  and  suitp 
able  returns  were  made  both  to  them  and  others,  for  the  obligations, 
which  their  benevolence  had  conferred^ 

Isabel,  now  Madame  Hilaire,  was  blest  in  her  bridal  connection. 
Her  husband's  attentions  marked  uniformly  a  fervent  warmth  of  attach- 
ment ,*  and  often  would  she  blush  as  his  beaming  looks  of  affectionate 
and  manly  pride  were  dropped  upon  her.  A  lovely  little  oUve^lant  was 
the  fruit  of  their  tender  union,  repaying  their  parental  culture,  and 
sharing  equally  their  parental  fondness.  Annette  had  continued  to 
reside  with  her  sister.  She  was  arrived  at  a  blooming  maidenly  age ; 
and,  if  report  spoke  true,  was  shortly  to  be  conducted  a  happy  bride  to 
the  hymeneal  temple.  No  important  chajiges  were  understood  to  have 
happened  in  the  distant  family  of  the  amiable  Vasquez.  A  voyage  of 
visit  thither,  which  filial  piety  and  affection  had  led  the  fair  sisters 
long  to  hope,  was  now  in  prospect  of  being  realized,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  wontedly  inseparable  attendance  of  M.  Hilaire. 

Is  it  asked.  Did  Isabel  find  complete  happiness  in  her  new  situation  ? 
As  much  so,  perhaps,  as  the  mixed  experience  of  any  human  lot  can 
offer.  If  her  heart  was  not  as  gay,  nor  her  features  as  sunny  with 
smiles,  as  in  the  sweet  spring-tide  of  her  earlier  days,  it  was  owing  to 
the  gentling  influence  of  intermediate  adversity.  But  if  a  sigh  ever 
escaped  her,  it  was  heaved  at  the  involuntary  remembrance  of  past 
misplaced  affection^  but  never  in  regret  for  the  loss  of  the  unworthy 
Idontfbrt,       -  V    ii/.r  A.  B. 
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ntOM  TRX  GSKMA9  OF  USSUTO. 
THE   SHEPHERD   AND  THE   NIGHTINGALE^ 

Dost  tboo  tremble,  favorite  of  the  Mttses,  before  the  loud  multitude,  who  crowd 
around  Pamaaeus  '    O  hear  from  me  what  the  nightingale  once  heard. 

**  Do  sing,  dear  nightingale  !"  cried  a  shepherd  to  the  silent  bird  of  song,  on  a 
k>Tely  spring  evening. 

'*  Alas !"  said  the  nightingale,  "  the  frogs  make  so  loud  a  noise,  that  I  lose  all 
desire  to  sing.    I>o  you  not  hear  them  ?" 

"  Tes,'*  replied  the  shepherd ;  <'  but  it  is  your  fault ;  it  is  your  sileace  whioh 
makes  me  hear  them." 

VOX.  V.  4 


NEW-ENGLAND    SUPERSTITIONS. 

>T  ii  a  history, 
Handed  from  ages  down  ;  a  nurse's  tale — 
Which  children,  open-eyed  and  mouthed,  devour; 
We  learn  it,  and  believe.    Thalaba.. 

An  elegant  writer,  in  a  late  namber  of  the  New-England  Magazine^ 
has  given  us  an  interesting  and  philosophical  essay  upon  popular  su- 
perstitions ;  and  made  particular  allusion  to  those  which  may  be  con* 
sidered  peculiar  to,  or  prevalent  in,  New-England.  I  cannot  but  wish, 
that  some  of  our  writers,  (and  I  know  of  no  one  better  qualified  to 
perform  the  task  than  the  gentleman  I  have  alluded  to)  could  be  in- 
duced to  embody  and  illustrate  such  passages  of  superstition,  as  may 
be  considered  in  any  degree  peculiar  to  the  New  World.  Our  fathers 
had  a  theory  of  their  own  in  relation  to  the  invisible  world — in  which 
they  had  united,  by  a  most  natural  process,  the  wild  and  extravagant 
mysteries  of  their  savage  neighbors,  with  the  old  and  common  super- 
stitions of  their  native  land ;  and  that  stern,  gloomy,  indefinite  awe  of 
an  agency  of  evil,  which  their  peculiar  interpretations  of  the  sacred 
volume  had  inspired  ;  a  theory,  which  mingled  with  and  had  a  practi- 
cal effect  upon  their  habits  and  dispositions, — which  threw  a  veil  of 
mystery  over  the  plainest  passages  of  the  great  laws  of  the  universe, — 
which  gave  a  constraint  and  an  awe  to  their  intercourse  with  one 
another, — agitating  the  whole  community  with  signs  and  wonders,  and 
dark  marvels, — ^poisoning  the  fountains  of  education, — and  constitut- 
ing a  part  of  their  religion. 

The  principal  relics  of  these  ancient  superstitions,  which  still  linger 
with  us,  may  be  classed  under  the  following  heads  : — 

I.  Haunted  houses.  By  which  is  not  always  understood  the  actual 
appearance  of  a  spirit  from  the  dead  ;  but,  not  unfrequently,  a  super- 
natural disturbance — noises  in  the  deep  midnight — the  reveling  of  evil 
demons,  &c. 

I  have  heard  but  little  of  haunted  houses  in  this  vicinity  for  some 
time  past.  Our  Yankee  thrifl,  in  truth,  does  not  oflen  allow  us  to  keep 
houses  merely  for  the  accommodation  of  such  ghostly  tenants  as  never 
pay  for  their  lodgings.  One  of  my  neighbors  formerly  complained  a 
good  deal  of  the  disturbing  revels  which  ghosts  or  witches  nightly  got 
up  under  his  roof.  All  night  long  he  could  hear  a  dance  moving 
lightly  to  the  time  of  some  infernal  melody  : — 

Where  hornpipes,  jigs^  strathspeys  and  reels 
Put  life  and  mettle  in  the  heels 

of  the  unseen  revelers.     Latterly,  however,  I  learn  that  his  tormentors 
have  given  him  a  respite. 

II.  Ghosts.  The  appearance  of  a  departed  friend  or  enemy  ;  a  vis- 
ible similitude  of  the  dead,  revealed  to  the  living  only  upon  some  ex- 
traordinary contingency  ;  to  publish  like  that  of  "  buried  Denmark," 
some  "  foul  and  most  unnatural  murder,"  or  injury  ;  to  settle  without 
fee  disputes  between  the  heirs  of  the  dead  man's  property ;  and  for 
various  other  "  wicked  or  charitable  purposes." 

III.  Witches — including  male  and  female,  under  the  same  general 
term.    This  class  of  worthies  is  getting  very  much  out  of  repute.    In 
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tbe  connty  of  Essex,  which  was  formerly  their  head-quarters,  there  is 
sot  a  single  sarviver,  worthy  of  the  name ;  although  we  have  many 
most  devout  believers  in  their  potency.  Kingston,  New-Hampshire, 
has  been  somewhat  celebrated  for  a  family  of  witches.  Two  elderly 
sisters  used,  a  few  years  since,  to  be  seen  wending  their  way  to  market, 
with  a  few  small  baskets  of  their  own  manufacture,  mounted  on  horses 
as  lean  as  their  skeleton  riders,  the  objects  of  great  terror  to  aK  the 
urchins  of  the  street.  They  were  evil,  malicious,  malignant,  and  their 
appearance  involuntarily  reminded  one  of  Otway's  famous  description 
in  his  "  Orphan"  : — 

"  I  spied  a  withered  hag,  with  age  grown  double, 
Picking  dry  sticks,  and  mumbling  to  herself; 
Her  eyes  with  scalding  rheum  were  galled  and  red, 
Cold  palsy  shook  her  head,  her  hands  seemed  withered. 
And  on  her  crooked  shoulders,  had  she  wrapped 
The  tattered  remnants  of  an  old  striped  hanging, 
TVhich  served  to  keep  her  carcass  from  the  cola." 

They  are  now,  I  believe,  both  dead.  A  person  who  attended  the 
funeral  of  one  of  them,  told  me,  with  great  gravity,  that  the  coffin  of 
her,  who,  when  living,  was  seemingly  as  unsubstantial  as  the  ghosts  of 
Ossian,  through  which  the  stars  were  visible,  was  at  first  so  heavy 
that  eight  stout  men  could  not  raise  it ;  but,  that  after  waiting  for  the 
5p€//  to  be  removed,  it  could  be  easily  taken  up  by  a  single  man. 

IV.  Fortune'Telling,  This  is  still  considerably  practised;  not  so 
much,  however,  by  the  professed  disciples  of  astrology  and  palmistry, 
as  by  the  younger  classes  of  our  inland  community.  It  is  usually 
called  "  trying  projects,"  very  much  like  those  described  by  Bums, 
in  his  inimitable  Halloween. 

V.  Warnings  of  Death  or  Disaster.  This  species  of  superstition  is 
completely  inwrought.  It  has  most  successfully  resisted  the  operations 
of  science  and  philosophy. 

A  very  honest  and  intelligent  neighbor  of  mine,  once  told  me  that 
at  the  precise  moment  when  his  brother  was  drowned  in  the  Merri- 
mac,  many  miles  distant,  he  felt  a  sudden  and  painful  sensation, — a 
deitlh-like  chill  upon  his  heart,  such  as  he  had  never  before  experi- 
enced. I  have  heard  many  similar  relations.  Those  who  have  read 
Walton's  life  of  Donne,  will  recollect  the  theory  of  that  quaint  and  ex- 
cellent old  author  on  this  subject ;  that  there  is  a  sympathy  of  soul, — 
an  electric  chain  of  mental  affinity — upon  which  the  emotions  of  one 
spirit  thrill  and  tremble  even  to  another. 

VI.  Spectres,  1  use  this  term  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  made  to 
apply,  during  the  memorable  era  of  1692,  to  the  appearance  or  phan- 
tom of  a  living  person,  who,  at  the  time  of  its  visitation,  is  known  to 
be  absent  Such  appearances  are  supposed  to  denote  the  speedy  death 
of  the  person  whom  they  represent. 

A  widow  lady,  residing  in  an  adjoining  town,  is  clearly  convinced 
that  she  saw  the  spectre  of  her  daughter  a  little  time  before  her  death, 
yet  when  she  was  in  perfect  health.  It  crossed  the  room  within  a  f^w 
feet  of  the  mother,  and  in  broad  day-light.  She  spoke ;  but  no  an- 
swer was  returned  ;  the  countenance  of  the  apparition  was  fixed  and 
sorrowful.     The  daughter  was  at  the  time  absent  on  a  visit  to  a  friend. 
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VII.  Supposed  preternatural  Appearances,  unconnected  with  any 
circumstances  peculiar  to  those  who  witness  them ;  lights  dancing  in 
lonely  places  and  grave-yards^  meteors,  ^c.  d&c.  These  are  usually 
denominated  '*  sights^" 

I  have  listened,  hour  after  hour,  of  a  winter's  evening,  to  minute  de- 
scriptions of  these  appearances.  A  much-lamented  friend  of  mine, — 
a  sober  and  intelligent  farmer,->— once  informed  me,  that,  while  engaged 
in  sledding  rails  for  his  spring  fence,  raaqy  years  since,  his  team  sud- 
denly stood  still,  apparently  unable  to  proceed.  It  was  a  night  of  cold, 
clear  moonshine ;  the  path  was  smooth  and  slippery  as  glass ;  and  the 
pause  was  made  about  midway  in  the  descent  of  a  hill.  He  examined 
the  runners  on  a]l  sides,  but  no  obstruction  was  apparent  He  lifted 
up  the  runners  in  front,  and  urged  forward  his  oxen  at  the  same  time ; 
the  cattle  exerted  their  whole  strength — the  very  bows  of  their  yoke 
cracked  with  the  effort ;  but  the  sled  remained  immovable,  as  if  bedded 
in  a  solid  rock.  After  repeated  trials  had  been  made,  and  the  fanner 
was  on  the  point  of  leaving  his  sled  for  the  night,  a  sharp  report  like 
that  of  a  pistol  was  heard-^a  strong  btaze  of  fire  enveloped  the  whole 
team ;  and  the  sled  instantly  glided  down  the  declivity,  with  a  speed 
which  greatly  embarrassed  the  oxen,  which  but  a  moment  before  had 
in  vain  endeavored  to  move  it. 

The  farmer  had  never  probably  read  Coleridge^s  poetical  descrip- 
tion of  a  somewhat  similar  detention  of  the  ship  of  the  '*  Ancient 
Marinere,"  which,  held  by  the  demon,  in  the  teeUi  of  the  wind,  kept 
swaying  and  struggling 

^  Backwards  and  forwards,  half  her  lengthy 
With  a  shorti  uneasy  motion ;," 

ud  which,  when  released  at  last, 

^  like  a  pawing  hone  set  firee. 
Sprang  forth  with  sudden  boond  ;'^ 

ycft  the  experimentum  erucit,  whereby  he  attempted  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  such  an  extraordinary  circumstance,  led  him  to  ascribe  it  to 
witchcraft,  or  some  other  supernatural  agency.  There  were  facts  to 
be  explained,  which,  in  his  opinion,  could  only  refer  themselves  to  such 
«cau8e> 

A  pond  in  my  vicinity  has  been  somewhat  celebrated  for  its  "  sights 
and  marvels."  A  middle-aged  lady^  of  good  intelligence,  residing  near 
it,  states,  that  one  summer  evening,  between  daylight  and  dark,  while 
standing  by  the  side  of  the  highway,  leading  along  the  margin  of  the 
pond,  she  was  startled  by  the  appearance  of  a  horse,  attached  to  an 
old-fashioned  cart,  and  driven  by  an  elderly  man,  plunging  at  full 
Efpeed  down  the  hill  which  rises  abruptly  from  the  water,  and  over  a 
rough  pasture  where  it  would  seem  impossible  for  a  vehicle  to  be  con- 
veyed. It  passed  swiftly  and  noiselessly  over  the  high  widl  bounding 
the  pasture,  without  displacing  a  stone,  and  crossed  the  street  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  astonished  looker-on.  Behind  the  cart,  and  bound  to 
it  by  a  strong  rope,  fastened  to  her  wrists,  a  woman  of  gigantic  stature 
was  dragged  furiously  onward,  writhing  like  Laocoon  in  the  clasp  of 
the  serpent.  Her  feet,  head,  and  arms  were  naked  ;  and  grey  kicks 
of  wild  hair  streamed  back  from  temples  corrugated  and  darkened. 
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The  horrible  cavalcade  swept  by,  and  didappeaired  in  the  thick  swamp 
which  touches  the  western  extremity  of  the  pond. 

I  could  mention  half  a  dozen  other  places  within  a  few  miles  of  my 
residence,  equally  celebrated  for  the  ''unco'  sights'*  and  sounds 
which  have  been  seen  or  heard  near  them.  The  Dflvirs  Pep  in  C^iea- 
ter,  N.  H.  is  among  the  most  prominent  in  this '  respect.  How  his 
Mutiiiiii  iiinji  ^ry  came  in  possession  of  it,  I  have  never  been  ableTo" 
ascertain ;  but  that  it  is  a  favorite  resort  of  his,  is  incontestibly  proved 
by  the  fact,  that  he  always  keeps  a  smooth  foot-track  to  its  entrance, 
whether  in  summer  or  winter.  The  following  rhymes,  if  they  answer 
no  other  purpose,  will  serve  to  show  that  the  place  and  its  legend  are 
enjoying  as  comfortable  a  chance  of  immortality  as  Yankee  poetry  can 
give  them. 

<^  The  moon  is  bri|^ht  on  tlie  rocky  hill. 

Bat  itfl  dwarfish  pines  rise  gloomily  still,-*- 

Fixed,  motionless  forms  in  the  silent  air, 

The  moonlight  is  on  them,  but  darkness  is  there. 

The  drowsy  flap  of  the  owlet's  wing, 

And  the  stream's  low  gush  from  its  hidden  spring. 

And  the  passin^^  breexe,  in  its  flight  betrayed 

By  the  timid  shiver  of  leaf  and  bladei 

Half  like  a  sigh  and  half  a  molm, 

The  ear  of  tl\e  listener  catches  alon6» 

*'  A  dim  cave  yawns  in  the  mde  hill-sidd 

like  the  jaws  of  a  monster  opened  wide, 

Where  a  few  wild  bushes  of  thorn  and  fern 

Their  leaves  from  the  breath  of  the  night-air  turn ) 

And  half  with  twining  foliage  cover 

The  mouth  of  that  shadowy  cayem  over  :— 

Above  it,  the  rock  hangs  gloomy  and  high. 

Like  a  rent  in  the  blue  otthe  beautiful  sky, 

Which  seems,  as  it  opens  on  either  hand,  ^ 

Like  some  bright  sea  leaving  a  desolate  land. 

'<  Below  it,  a  stream  on  its  bed  of  stone 

From  a  rift  in  the  rock  comes  hurrying  down, 

Telling  forever  the  same  wild  tale 

Of  its  loftier  home  to  the  lowlv  vale : 

And  oyer  its  waters  an  oak  is  bending, 

Its  boughs  like  a  skeleton's  arms  extending, — 

A  naked  tree,  by  the  lightning  shorn. 

With  its  trunk  all  bare  and  its  branches  torn ; 

And  the  rocks  beneath  it,  blackened  and  rent, 

Tell  where  the  bolt  of  the  thunder  went 

"  *T  is  said  thiat  Uiis  cave  is  an  evil  place — 

The  chosen  haunt  of  the  fallen  race — 

That  the  midnight  traveler  oft  bath  seen 

A  red  flame  tremble  its  jaws  between. 

And  lighten  and  quiver  the  boughs  among. 

Like  the  fiery  play  of  a  serpent^  tongue ; 

That  sounds  or  fear  from  its  chambers  swell — 

The  ghostly  gibber, — the  fiendish  yell ; 

That  Dodiless  hands  at  its  entrance  wave, — 

And  hence  they  have  named  it  thk  Dxhon's  Cavx  ! 

"  The  fears  of  man  to  this  place  have  lent 
A  terror  which  Nature  never  meant ; — 
For  who  hath  wandered,  with  curious  eye 
This  dim  and  shadowy  cavern  by, 
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And  known,  in  the  sun  or  star-light,  anght 
Which  might  not  beseem  so  lonely  a  spot, — 
The  stealthy  fox,  and  the  shy  raccoon — 
The  night-bird's  wing  in  the  shining  moon — 
The  frog's  low  croak )  and,  upon  the  hill. 
The  steady  chant  of  the  whippoorwill  ? — 

'<  Tet  is  there  something  to  fancy  dear 

In  this  silent  cave  and  its  lingering  fear, — 

Something  which  tells  of  another  age. 

Of  the  wizard's  wand,  and  the  Sybu's  page. 

Of  the  fairy  ring  and  the  haunted  glen, 

And  the  restless  phantoms  of  murdered  men  : 

The  ^andanie's  tale,  and  the  nurse's  song — 

The  dreams  of  childhood  remembered  long ; 

And  I  loye  even  now  to  list  the  tale 

Of  the  Demon's  Cave,  and  its  haunted  vale." 

One  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  the  effects  of  a  disordered  im- 
agination recently  occurred  in  this  vicinity.  The  following  are  the 
facts  : — 

In  September,  1831,  a  worthy  and  highly-esteemed  inhabitant  of 
this  town  died  suddenly  on  the  bridge  over  the  Merrimac,  by  the  burst- 
ing of  a  blood-vessel.  It  was  just  at  day-break,  when  he  was  engaged 
with  another  person  in  raising  the  draw  of  the  bridge  for  the  passage 
of  a  sloop.  The  suddenness  of  the  event ;  the  excellent  character  of 
the  deceased  ;  and,  above  all,  a  vague  rumor,  that  some  extraordinary 
disclosure  was  to  be  made,  drew  together  a  large  concourse  at  the 
funeral.  Afler  the  solemn  services  were  concluded,  Thomad,  the 
brother  of  the  dead  man, — himself  a  most  exemplary  Christian, — ^rose 
up,  and  desired  to  relate  some  particulars  regarding  the  death  of  his 
brother.  He  then  stated, — and  his  manner  was  calm,  solemn,  im- 
pressive,— that,  more  than  a  month  previous  to  his  death,  his  brother 
ha*d  told  him,  that  his  feelings  had  been  painfully  disturbed  by  seeing, 
at  different  times,  on  the  bridge,  a  quantity  of  human  blood  ; — that, 
sometimes,  while  he  was  gazing  upon  it,  it  suddenly  disappeared,  as  if 
removed  by  an  invisible  hand  ;  that  it  lay  thick  and  dark  amidst  the 
straw  and  litter  ;  that,  many  times,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  he  had 
seen  a  vessel  coming  down  the  river,  which  vanished  just  as  it  reached 
the  draw  ;  and  that,  at  the  same  time,  he  had  heard  a  voice  calling 
in  a  faint  and  lamentable  tone — "  I  am  dying  !"  and  that  the  voice 
sounded  like  his  own  ;  that  then  he  knew  that  the  vision  was  for  him, 
and  that  his  hour  of  departure  was  at  hand.  Thomas,  moreover,  stated 
that,  a  few  days  before  the  melancholy  event  took  place,  his  brother, 
after  assuring  him  that  he  would  be  called  upon  to  testify  to  the  ac- 
counts which  he  had  given  of  the  vision  on  the  bridge,  told  him  that 
he  had  actually  seen  the  same  vessel  go  up  the  river,  whose  spectral 
image  he  had  seen  in  his  vision,  and  that,  when  it  returned,  the  fatal 
fulfilment  would  take  place ;  that,  night  afler  night,  he  had  heard 
what  seemed  to  him  the  sound  of  the  horn,  from  that  vessel,  calling  for 
the  raising  of  the  draw,  and  that  it  was  to  him  very  solemn  and  awful. 
"  You  all  know,*'  continued  the  narrator,  "  how  my  brother  died, — 
that  he  died  fulfilling  the  vision, — that  his  blood  lies  even  now  upon 
the  bridge,  as  he  saw  it  before  his  death ;  and  that  his  last  words  were 
heard  by  the  captain  of  the  vessel — *  /  am  dying  P  " 
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There  was  something  in  the  circumstances  of  this  narration, — the 
church  crowded  with  faces  bent  earnestly  on  the  speaker, — the  evident 
sincerity  and  deep  solemnity  of  the  narrator, — and  the  fearful  character 
of  his  communication, — while  the  yet  unburied  corpse  of  his  brother 
lay  before  him, — which  was  calculated  to  revive  every  latent  feeling  of 
superstition ;  and  to  overpower,  at  least  for  the  moment,  the  convic- 
tions of  reason  and  the  arguments  of  philosophy. 

It  is  altogether  foreign  to  my  purpose  to  enter  into  any  deliberate 
analysis  of  the  nature  of  these  superstitions.  I  have  briefly  alluded  to 
a  few  instances,  of  my  own  neighborhood  and  times,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that,  even  in  our  enlightened  age  and  community,  the  de- 
lusions of  the  past  still  linger  around  us ;  and  that  there  is  no  lack  of 
materials  for  an  amusing  and  not  uninstructive  work  of  the  charactei^  ,__^ 
I  have  already  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  article.     J.  G.  Witt 

Haverhia,  1st  of  6th  mo.  1833.     • 
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It  is  very  common  to  hear  persons,,  advanced  in  years,  speak  of  the 
pleasure  they  derive  from  glancing  back  and  surveying  the  diversified 
events  of  their  past  lives.  To  reflecting  minds,  this  employment  must 
evidently  be  exceedingly  pleasant,  and  remove  many  hours  of,  other- 
wise, unavoidable  ennui.  They  trace  the  course  of  their  existence, 
mark  the  developments  of  character  and  thought,  observe  the  innu- 
merable contrarieties  of  incident,  that  have  combined  to  make  them 
what  they  are,  and  learn  the  slight  and  almost  imperceptible  causes, 
that  have  wrought  important  changes  in  their  final  destination.  Mem- 
ory may  do  much  in  cheering  the  days  of  creeping  stupidity  with 
these  agreeable  reveries ;  but  it  cannot  eflect  all  that  is  desirable. 
How  then  can  man  attain  this  important  object?  how,  better  than  by 
recording  the  incidents  of  his  life  as  they  occur  ?  With  such  records 
in  his  hands,  he  again  passes  through  the  innocent  pleasures  and  un- 
checked gaiety,  the  glee  and  hilarity,. of  childhood — the  ardent  fancies 
and  buoyant  hopes  of  youth — the  strong  attachments  and  absorbing 
solicitudes  of  manhood — and  the  fading  and  chastened  enjoyments  of 
receding  energy.  Every  thing,  by  being  inscribed  at  the  moment  of 
its  occurrence,  with  the  power  of  its  impression  full  upon  him,  will  be 
recalled  with  a  reality  and  a  vividness,  that  unaided  retrospective 
thought  could  never  produce. 

But  the  pleasure  of  reviewing  the  events  of  life,  need  not  be  re- 
stricted to  him  with  whom  they  transpired.  Friends  will  seize  with 
avidity,' and  with  mournful  satisfaction  pore  over  these  mementoes  of 
the  departed.  By  such  annals,  they  recall,  with  the  distinctness  of 
renewed  existence,  scenes  of  interest  and  endearment,  of  which  them- 
selves have  been  partakers. 

Biographies,  by  whomsoever  prepared,  always  win  attention.  Yet 
who  has  not  remarked,  with  how  much  deeper  interest  the  simple  and 
artless  disclosures  of  Franklin  and  Barrington  are  read,  than  any  of 
the  most  labored  encomiums  upon  the  most  eminent  meUi  that  have 
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lived.  It  is  to  children,  however,  that  such  memoirs  furnish  the  most 
intense  delight.  Every  one  has  seen  and  felt  the  eagerness  Hith 
which  they  hang  upon  the  lips  of  their  decrepit  ancestors,  to  learn  the 
stories  of  other  times.  Every  one  has  heard,  and,  perchance,  been 
wearied  with  their  searching  questions  into,  the  circumstances  and  feel- 
ings of  his  own  life.  How  will  their  insatiable  curiosity  pause,  then, 
in  temporary  satisfaction,  when  all,  that  they  have  so  eagerly  desired, 
is  open  to  their  admiring  gaze. 

If  the  only  effect  of  a  man's  writing  memoirs  of  himself  were  the 
pleasure,  which  he  himself  gains  and  confers  upon  others,  there  would 
be  a  powerful  incentive  for  him  to  perform  the  labor.  But  the  influ- 
ence stops  not  here.  It  is  extended  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  char- 
acter, both  of  himself  and  of  those  who  follow  him.  Whilst  he  is  pre- 
paring a  feast,  wherewith  to  enliven  the  tedious  hours  of  advanced 
age,  he  acijuires  the  habit  of  self-observation.  He  notices  the  varia- 
tions of  his  propensities,  marks  their  mutual  consistency,  and  models 
the  future  upon  the  experience  of  the  past«  From  the  habit  of  tracing 
the  various  connections  and  relations  between  thought  and  action,  he 
will  exhibit  more  of  uniformity  and  stability  in  his  pursuits.  He  dives 
more  deeply  into  the  workings  of  his  own  mind,  and  **  brings  order 
out  of  chaos." 

He,  who  writes  accurate  memoirs  of  himself,  enriches  science  in  her 
most  noble  department.  The  intellectual,  like  the  natural,  philosopher 
demands  facts,  upon  which  to  found  his  instructions.  His  only  safe  re- 
course is  to  life  ;  but  he  can  look  upon  life  only  as  he  sees  it  passing 
around  him.  He  cannot  penetrate  the  deep,  dark  veil,  that  shrouds 
the  operations  of  a  mind  intent  upon  showing  its  fairest,  proudest 
works,  and  eliciting  applause.  He  cannot  enter  the  great  work-shop 
of  others*  thoughts,  and  survey  the  crude  materials,  that  are  there  re- 
fined and  polished  to  give  them  unreal  worth.  He  cannot  spy  out  the 
intricacies  of  the  machinery,  by  which  the  same  apparent  impressions 
of  external  objects  are  made  to  produce  results  the  most  contradictory 
in  difibrent  individuals.  Those  alone,  whose  minds  were  subjected  to 
these  operations,  can  unravel  the  mystery,  and,  by  developing  the 
progress  of  their  thoughts,  bring  to  light  the  hidden  springs  of  action ; 
and,  if  they  will  but  be  faithful  in  their  work,  they  will  give  clearer, 
more  correct,  and  more  instructive  views  of  the  intellect,  than  all  the 
beautiful  theorists,  who  have  ever  occupied  the  arena  of  contention. 
Let  the  intellectual  philosopher  have  access  to  such  materials,  and  he 
may  place  his  system  upon  an  unyielding  foundation.  It  may  be  at- 
tacked with  all  the  power  of  the  human  mind — it  can  never  be  over- 
thrown.  Sophistry  may  gain  partial  advantages  in  its  sinuous  pro- 
gress, but  the  truth  will  shine,  and  be  clearer  from  temporary  obscu- 
rations. 

But  a  formal  statement  and  a  coHation  of  the  principles,  that  would 
here  be  displayed,  would  not  be  necessary.  A  better  and  more  im- 
pressive knowledge  of  them  would  be  acquired  fVom  the  simple,  ex- 
pressive language  of  experience  in  the  author.  A  collection  of  such 
works  will  be  the  most  valuable,  that  can  be  brought  together,  so  long 
as  the  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  power  shall  be  para- 
mount to  every  other  object.  It  is  directly  applicable  to  the  grand 
purposes  of  education.     The  poacher  of  youth  has  before  him  an  ez- 
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tended  manaal,  opening  to  his  inspection  the  results  of  the  various 
measures,  that  have  been  practised.  His  models  are  emphatically 
practical.  He  compares  the  relative  influence,  that  different  circum- 
stances exert  in  the  formation  of  character.  He  rejects  whatever  is  of 
injurious  tendency,  and  adopts  whatever  will  give  a  proper  inclination 
to  the  pursuits  of  those  under  his  care.  He  can  do  more.  Contem- 
plating the  nature  of  their  opening  minds,  he  traces  the  resemblance 
between  them  and  those,  that  have  left  their  image  for  his  guide,  and 
learns  what  particular  course  to  mark  out  for  each  individual,  that  he 
may  make  the  largest  advances  in  knowledge  and  usefulness. 

But  it  is  the  youth  himself,  who  will  derive  the  most  important  bene- 
fit from  autobiographies.  The  interest,  that  will  be  awakened,  will  be 
a  valuable  aid.  It  will  withdraw  his  mind  from  the  pernicious  influ- 
ence of  those  false  views  of  life  and  character,  that  are  so  alluringly 
set  forth  in  romance.  He  will  learn  the  connection  between  means 
and  ends,  and  not  be  taught,  that  all  depends  upon  a  fortunate  adven- 
ture— and  that  time,  and  suspense,  and  trouble,  are  obliterated  to  him, 
on  whom  the  stars  shine  propitiously.  Thus  he  will  make  a  pastime 
of  improvement — he  will  take  solid  food  for  his  dessert — he  will  im- 
bibe, almost  unconsciously,  and  with  the  utmost  interest  and  delight, 
sentiments  to  govern  his  maturity. 

When  the  life  of  a  distinguished  man  is  written  by  a  friend,  there 
IS  a  dwelling  upon  the  events  of  his  childhood,  the  early  developments 
of  genius,  and  his  indifl^rence  to  the  customary  pursuits  of  those  of 
his  own  age,  which  leads  to  the  belief,  that  his  eminence  is  not  attain- 
able by  common  mjnds.  But  in  the  autobiographer,  the  young  reader 
sees  another  self  He  recognizes  thoughts,  of  which  he  has  himself 
been  possessed.  He  learns  why  his  author  forsook  the  ordinary  pur- 
suits of  childhood — marks  the  bias  of  his  mind,  and  admires  the 
result ;  and,  as  he  pursues  the  narrative,  he  learns,  that  it  is  labor, — 
persevering,  all-conquering  labor,  which  raised  the  master-spirit  to  the 
elevation  it  sustained.  He  longs  for  equal  renown.  He  applies  him- 
self to  his  task  with  a  fervid  and  an  untiring  zeal,  and  thus  feels  all 
the  salutary  influence  of  '*  so  bright  and  so  glorious  an  example.'' 

We  know  that  vanity  will  be  imputed  to  the  man,  who  writes  and 

gublishes  to  the  world  the  story  of  his  life.  But  will  he,  whose  soul  is 
ent  on  the  good  of  his  race,  be  diverted  from  his  purpose  by  such  a 
charge  ?  Will  he  regard  the  idle  slanders  of  those  meaner  souls,  that 
have  not  the  concentration  of  thought  to  discern,  nor  the  stability  and 
strength  of  character  to  comprehend  and  appreciate  the  more  noble 
motives,  which  guide  the  philanthropist?  The  memory  of  these 
short-sighted  detractors  shall  be  veiled  in  oblivion,  while  he,  against 
whom  the  shafts  of  malice  were  aimed,  shall  erect  a  monument  to  him- 
self in  the  shrine  of  humanity,  imperishable  as  the  intellect  o(  man. 

M.  T. 
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VVby  Bhoald  not  females  be  instructed  in  their  social  righUi  and  in  the  means  of  preterriBg 
what  in  their  own  ?  and  why  should  tliey  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  knowing,  that  they  can 
{irolect  themselves  against  the  barbarism  of  laws,  which  crept  into  the  social  system  when  they 
were  slaves?  \\m»  Suluta^v* 

While  as  the  silly  owner  of  the  goods 

Weeps  over  them,  and  wrings  his  hapless  hands. 

And  shakes  his  head,  and  trembling  stands  aloof, 

While  all  is  shared  and  all  is  borne  away, 

n^ady  to  starve,  and  dares  not  touch  his  own.  Shjikipxabs. 

Je  ne  suis  pas  de  ceux  qnl  disent,  Ce  n'est  rien, 

C'est  une  femme  qui  se  noie ; 
Je  dis  que  c'est  beaucoup }  et  ce  sexe  vaut  bien, 

Que  nous  le  regrettions,  pnisquMl  ikit  notie  Joie.  La  FoirTAiirK. 

I  had  been  taoght  to  reverence  the  law  as  a  sort  of  earthly  Providence,  as  the  great  popatar 
sovereign ;  the  unthroned  and  sceptreless  prince }  the  mild  dicUtor,  whose  province  it  was  to  see 

that  not  a  single  subject  of  its  sway  received  harm.    Frotection  against  the  law  ? 

protection  against  the  protector  ?  £owA,ai>  EvcaxTT. 

Above  all  these  is  the  moral  principle clothed  with  a  kingly  authority  over  man's  whcAe 

nature plainly  given  to  bear  sway  over  every  desire.    It  is  the  principle  of  jastic«^ 

taking  the  rights  of  all  under  its  protection,  and  frowning  on  the  least  wrong,  however  largely  it 
may  serve  ourselves.  CHAivniiro. 

It  is  bad  policy  to  depreciate  women.  1  would  sooner  teach  them  to  overvalue,  than  to  under- 
value themselves,  so  long  at  least  as  they  are  our  coni  pan  tons  for  life,  and  themothere  of  ow 
children.  We  all  act  according  to  our  own  standard  of  self-estimarion ;  and  the  more  sensitive  we 
are,  the  more  are  we  influenced  in  our  behavior  by  the  opinions  of  others  cnocenung  us.  Womes 
are  more  sensitive  than  we,  and  therefore  more  at  the  mercy  of  opinion.  It  is  women,  after  all, 
that  form  our  character.  Blackwooo's  liAOAxr^x. 

At  first  view,  one  might  imagine  moral  rules  unnecessary  to  well- 
meaning  people,  that  the  impulses  of  a  benevolent  heart  might  be 
safely  trusted  for  just  views  and  due  performance  of  our  social  duties ; 
but  our  own  experience,  at  length,  and  what  we  learn  of  others,  show 
us  our  mistake.  We  are  taught  to  thank  Heaven,  that  it  has  not  left 
us,  with  our  limited  views  of  the  consequences  of  actions,  to  decide 
upon  measures  according  to  their  apparent  utility — that  since  nothing 
less  than  a  vast  and  altogether  unattainable  extent  of  observation  and 
experience  would  constitute  us  accurate  judges  of  general  expedience, 
there  has  been  conferred  upon  us  the  most  precious  of  all  gifts,  a  set 
of  infallible  rules  to  mark  out  our  path ;  a  code,  that,  by  its  authority, 
hinders  the  ingenuity,  which  finds  as  many  arguments  for  the  wrong 
as  for  the  right  from  being  an  evil,  instead  of  a  boon.  The  records  of 
our  race  testify,  how  oflen,  by  not  borrowing  this  light  divine,  they 
have  gone  astray.  The  woes  of  Africa  originated  in  mistaken  hu- 
manity. "  To  save  the  weaker  natives  of  America  from  servitude,  Las 
Casas  proposed  to  the  Flemish  ministers,  to  purchase  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  negroes  from  the  Portuguese  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
and  transport  them  to  America,  that  they  might  be  employed  as  slaves 
in  working  the  mines  and  cultivating  the  ground.  While  he  contended 
earnestly  for  the  liberty  of  those  born  in  one  quarter  of  the  globe,  he 
labored  to  enslave  the  inhabitants  of  another  region  ;  and,  in  the  warmth 
of  his  zeal  to  save  the  Americans  from  the  yoke,  pronounced  it  to  be 
lawful  and  expedient  to  impose  one  still  heavier,  upon  the  Africans." 
We  learn  of  the  laws  of  morality,  to  condemn  the  unhallowed  policy, 

•  This  article  has  hern  Uinp;  in  our  po88es«ion.  Its  publication  was  at  first  po*tp<r««/,  to  afford 
us  an  opportunity  to  look  at  the  work  by  Dr.  Cooper,  which  seems  to  have  suggested  the  snbject 
to  the  writer.  Such  an  opportunity  has  never  occuircd.  The  subject  is  interesting  in  itself,  and 
is  well  treated,  and  can  have  lost  none  of  its  interest,  by  the  inadvertent  procrastmation  of  pub- 
licity lo  which  it  has  been  doomed. 
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which  tolerates  what  is  wrong,  because  it  appears  to  be  beneficial ;  a 
principle,  which  is  the  parent  of  religions  persecution,  which  prompted 
the  elaborate  arguments  that  have  been  employed  to  show  that  private 
vices  are  public  benefits,  to  which  the  custom  in  certain  countries  of 
exposing  children  and  aged  persons  may  be  traced.  It  was  this  false 
principle,  as  we  believe,  which  actuated  Dr.  Cooper  to  censure  the  legal 
protection  granted  to  women,  from  the  oppressive  law,  depriving  them^ 
when  married,  of  their  property.  "  In  Great-Britain,"  he  says,  "  the 
coarts,  as  I  think,  instead  of  looking  with  a  jealous  eye  upon  every 
kind  of  precontract  that  tends  to  impair  the  unity  of  interest  between 
married  people,  and  the  dependence  of  the  wife  upon  the  husband, 
have  leaned  somewhat  too  strongly  in  favor  of  precontract,  by  marriage- 
settlements,  trust-estates,  testamentary  powers  to  be  exercised  by  the 
wife,  and  by  enforcing  equivalent  settlements  on  the  receipt  afler  mar- 
riage of  a  wife's  property."  We  have  reflected  with  increasing  sur- 
prise upon  his  views  of  the  law,  divesting  women  of  their  property,  and 
upon  his  undoubting  objections  to  all  mitigations  of  it.  From  his 
statements  we  learn  that  the  law  is  recommended  to  him  by  the  follow- 
ing considerations  : — "  The  natural  prevalence  on  the  part  of  the  hus- 
band of  mental  energy  as  well  as  of  corporeal  force,  independent  of  the 
means  of  acquired  knowledge ;  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  which 
have  settled  the  subordinate  situation  of  the  wife,  and  civilized  expe- 
dience." These  reasons  appear  to  us  to  contribute  but  a  specious  sup- 
port to  the  law.  We  cannot  perceive  the  force  of  the  argument  founded 
on  the  inferiority  of  the  sex,  even  if  this  inferiority  amounted  to  an  in- 
capacity, which  would  make  it  necessary  to  appoint  a  guardian  for 
every  woman,  married  or  unmarried.  A  woman  does  not  stultify  her- 
self by  wedding,  so  that  if  her  inferiority  be  good  cause  for  the  inter- 
ference of  the  law  with  her  property,  it  ought  to  be  no  more  at  her  own 
disposal  before,  than  after  marriage.  And  guardianship,  the  only  legal 
measure  applied  with  propriety  to  incapacity,  stops  entirely  short  of  the 
power  assumed  by  law  over  a  woman's  purse,  which  does  not  give  in 
trust,  but  transfers.  A  more  generous  deduction  from  the  inferiority  of 
the  female  sex  would  be,  to  enjoin,  that  their  fortunes  should  be  con- 
firmed to  them,  by  way  of  compensation,  to  insure  them  a  considera- 
tion, which  they  are  in  danger  of  losing  with  their  beauty.  We  should 
not  apply  Dr.  Cooper's  inference  even  to  the  matches  described  in  the 
early  history  of  man,  where  beings  of  a  higher  order  wedded  the 
daughters  of  men,  much  less  to  those  made  by  women  with  the  sons  of 
women.  We  see  no  more  propriety  in  taking  away  a  woman's  property 
on  this  ground,  than  in  taking  away  the  property  of  a  man,  to  give  it 
to  one  wiser  or  stronger  than  himself.  To  make  a  law  just,  which 
should  merely  give  a  man  the  administration,  instead  of  the  possession 
of  his  wife's  property,  incompetence  ott  her  part  should  be  proved  ;  in- 
ferior discretion,  on  the  part  of  women,  cannot  confer  authority, 
which  nature  has  denied,  cannot  license  men  to  be  unjust,  because 
women  are  imprudent ;  but  we  do  not  accede  to  the  inferiority  of  the 
female  judgement,  as  regards  expenditure.  Women  do  not  paint  and 
write  so  well  as  men,  but,  as  a  mass,  they  excel,  in  our  opinion,  in  a 
wise  management  of  expense  ;  from  habits  of  self-denial,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  an  enterprising  temper,  they,  better  than  we,  "  match  their 
wants  and  means."    Their  sensitiveness  to  opinion,  and  the  high 
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standard  of  female  purity,  save  them  more  generally  from  the  ei^enae 
of  vicious  pleasures ;  their  superior  tenderness  of  heart,  concentrated 
from  their  comparative  seclusion,  on  a  few  objects,  inclines  them  more 
generally  to  the  best  object  of  expense,  household  good.  But,  in  re- 
pelling the  pretence  of  incompetence,  we  fear  we  obscure  the  question^ 
which  is  not  whether  men  or  women  are  most  likely  to  be  sipendthrifb, — 
but  what  is  justice  7  Whatever  a  woman  possesses,  whether  by  laboTi 
donation,  or  succession,  the  law  upon  hct  marriage  wrests  from  her 
entirely  ;  yet,  nothing  but  an  inferiority,  amounting  to  incompetence, 
which  would  make  it  for  the  best  good  of  the  wife  herself,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  minor,  an  idiot,  or  a  lunatic,  could  justify,  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  have  not  adopted  the  opinion  of  Hobbes,  that  unlimited 
power  confers  an  unlimited  right,  a  law,  restraining  her^  in  any  de- 
gree, in  the  use  of  her  property. 

We  cannot  understand  how  Dr.  Cooper  applies  the  Christian  pre- 
cepts to  the  support  of  this  law.  Christ,  in  the  only  instance  where  he 
refers  to  the  relative  rights  of  the  sexes,  puts  them  on  the  same  foot- 
ing. Mark  x.  11,  12.  The  Christian  maxim,  of  doing  as  we  would 
be  done  unto,  is  utterly  at  variance  with  the  legal  disadvantages  under 
which  women  are  placed  in  their  relations  with  the  other  sex.  What 
man  would  avail  himself  of  his  legal  powers  to  appropriate  to  himself 
the  fortune  of  his  wife,  who  weighed  her  rights,  advantages,  and  detri- 
ment in  the  same  balance,  in  which  he  weighs  his  own  ?  We  do  not 
think  it  possible  for  the  man,  who  places  himself  as  Christianity  re- 
•quires,  in  the  situation  of  the  woman  he  marries,  to  make  the  law  his 
guide  ;  he  would  do  violence  to  himself,  in  not  interposing  to  save  her 
from  its  action.  The  man,  who  takes  the  property  of  his  wife,  is 
either  deficient  in  proper  sentiments  towards  her,  or  has  not  been  ac- 
customed to  make  that  use  of  his  imagination,  on  which  morality 
principally  depends.  He  has  not  learned  to  put  himself,  according  to 
the  leading  maxim  of  the  Christian  religion,  in  the  place  of  others,  to 
feel  their  feelings  and  apprehend  their  desires,  to  do  as  he  would  be 
done  unto.  We  think  reference  must  be  made  by  Dr.  Cooper  to  the 
apostolic  precepts,  enjoining  female  subordination ;  but  he  cannot 
deduce  correctly  a  right  in  the  husband  to  the  property  of  the  wife 
from  these  precepts,  any  more  than  such  aright  in  the  father  and  ruler 
from  the  precepts  enjoining  filial  and  civil  subordination.  No  man 
believes  that  Paul's  injunctions  to  children  to  obey  their  parents,  mean 
that  whatever  the  child  acquires  belongs  to  the  parent,  or  that  his  in- 
junction of  submission  to  the  emperor  means,  that  there  was  no  private 
property  in  the  empire.  When  we  consider  who  the  apostles  were, 
when  they  flourished,  and  the  condition  in  which  they  saw  the  female 
sex,  we  regard  tlieir  unexpected  liberality  with  respect  to  women,  so 
far  beyond  the  age,  as  one  of  the  most  convincing  evidences  that  their 
wisdom  was  divine.  Nothing  seems  to  us  more  at  variance  with  the 
laws,  which  alienate  the  property  of  married  women,  than  the  manner 
in  which  the  matrimonial  relation  is  treated  in  the  New  Testament 
The  apostle  says,  "  Love  one  another.''  The  operation  of  the  law  is 
to  alienate  the  one  from  the  other.  The  example  of  the  tendercst 
love,  which  has  ever  been  felt  on  earth,  is  held  up  by  the  apostle  as  a 
model  for  husbands.  "  Husbands  love  your  wives,  even  as  Christ  also 
loved  the  church,  and  gave  himself  for  it."     Sentiments  are  enjoined, 
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which  would  make  a  man  shrink  from  exercising  the  liberties  with 
regard  to  his  wife's  possessions,  appointed  by  law.  We  hold,  with 
Jeremy  Tayipr,  **  husbands  should  rather  be  fathers  than  lords ;  that 
the  wife  ought  by  all  means  to  please  the  husband,  and  he  must  by  no 
means  displease  her."  In  fact,  it  appears  to  us,  nothing  can  be  more 
hostile  to  the  Christian  religion,  than  the  law  we  have  been  consider- 
ing, whether  we  regard  the  duties  that  religion  requires  of  us,  as  men, 
or  as  husbands. 

As  to  the  argument  derived  from  civil  expedience,  before  it  can  be 
admitted  to  any  consideration,  the  practice  in  question  must  be  proved 
innocent.  Let  those  who,  in  a  case  of  ethics,  make  expedience  of  any 
Bort  a  rule  of  action,  pause  over  the  admirable  words  of  Bishop  Butler : 
"  The  happiness  of  the  world  is  the  concern  of  Him  who  is  the  lord  and 
proprietor  of  it ;  nor  do  we  know  what  we  are  about,  when  we  endeavor 
to  promote  the  good  of  mankind,  in  any  way  but  those  which  he  has 
directed." 

Dr.  Cooper  objects  to  any  evasions  of  the  law,  as  tending  to  impair 
the  unity  of  interests  between  married  persons.  Now,  where  this  unity 
of  interest  subsists,  ideas  of  property  will  be  so  far  relaxed,  as  to  put 
the  parties  at  ease  with  regard  to  its  mutual  use ;  where  it  is  unhappily 
wanting,  no  circumstance  tends  more  to  widen  the  division,  than  the 
operation  of  this  law.  When  the  interests  of  the  husband  and  wife  are 
the  same,  no  disadvantage  can  arise  to  him,  from  her  retaining  her 
property  ;  when  they  are  not  the  same,  what  monstrous  injustice  that 
his  should  be  promoted  by  the  ruin  of  hers,  the  privation  of  her  all, 
that  she,  as  it  may  happen,  should  be  devoted  to  penury,  to  ''  gild  his 
waste !" 

From  Dr.  Cooper's  remarks,  we  perceive  that  he  objects  to  the  wife's 
retaining  her  property,  as  placing  a  sanction  on  wrongs,  of  which  such 
prudence  shows  the  fear.  He  seems  unable  to  imagine  any  motive  to 
such  a  measure,  but  the  foresight  of  a  divorce,  and  objects  to  any  legal 
steps  in  anticipation  of  such  an  event,  as  weakening  the  public  senti- 
ment of  the  indissolubility  of  marriage.  Among  the  causes  which 
ought,  in  our  opinion,  to  enforce  legal  protection  of  the  wife's  property^ 
he  selects  circumstances  of  more  rare  occurrence,  perhaps  to  show 
how  little  this  protection  is  needed  ;  and  the  most  flagrant,  perhaps,  to 
heighten,  by  the  ofFensiveness  of  the  suspicions  intimated;  the  odium  of 
the  measure.  However,  the  wrongs  he  enumerates,  being  not  utterly 
unknown,  it  is  prudent  on  the  part  of  the  lady's  friends  to  make  the 
best  provision  against  the  event ;  other  objections  to  the  free  course  of 
the  law,  both  weighty,  and  founded  on  events  of  frequent  occurrence, 
establish  still  more  fully  the  necessity  of  precaution,  such  as  prodi- 
gality, rashness  of  speculation,  alienation  of  property  from  the  chUdren 
of  the  mother  by  whom  it  came.  Nobody  would  believe,  from  Dr. 
Cooper's  representations,  that  a  man's  spending  his  wife's  property  was 
an  every-day  case.  He  seems  to  think  that  men  partake,  without  ever 
wasting,  the  property  of  a  wife.  Had  he  been  at  our  side  when  we 
once  attended,  at  the  former  residence  of  a  man,  who  had  married  a 
woman  of  fortune,  and  soon  failed, — in  one  of  our  cities,  where  bank- 
ruptcies have  been  frequent,—- one  of  those  auctions  of  rapine,  natural 
successors  of  the  abandonment  of  the  wife's  property  to  the  husband, 
thoae  scenes  which  give  4ui  insight  into  the  deep,  domestic  wretched^ 
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ness,  and  violatioii  of  jostice,  wroaght  by  the  law  he  sapports  00 
warmly,  he  would  have  been  visited  with  a  new  sense  of  the  subject. 
He  would  have  been  affected,  we  hope,  as  we  were,  in  traversing  the 
desolate  apartments,  thrown  open  to  the  general  gaze,  in  looking  round 
upon  the  materials  of  domestic  comfort,  displaced,  and  all  forfeit  to  this 
oppressive  law, — sofas,  carpets,  beds  of  down,  the  select  library,  the  si- 
lent piano,  with  half-worn  music  books,  the  kitchen  utensils,  every 
thing  indicative  of  taste,  past  plenty,  and  hospitality.  A  friend  was 
struck  to  see  the  elegant  little  presents,  received  by  the  wealthy  bride 
from  her  young  friends,  counted  among  the  property  of  the  husband's 
creditors ;  but  we  were  more  moved  at  the  sight  of  the  worn  furniture 
of  the  nursery,  the  defaced  toys  of  the  banished,  disinherited  descend- 
ants of  the  wealthy  grandfather.  Every  thing  marked  the  stunning 
suddenness  of  the  shock  ;  there  was  oil  remaining  in  the  lamps,  cards 
in  the  card-racks.  A  female  friend  pointed  out  the  half-filled  drawers 
of  the  work-table,  the  remains  of  various  condiments  in  their  appro- 
priate vessels.  Amid  the  melancholy  scene,  a  Canary-bird  was  recom- 
mending himself  by  his  songs  to  a  new  owner.  We  looked  mourn- 
fully around,  and  thought  this  a  sorry  sight  for  a  well-governed  country. 
Could  Dr.  Cooper,  with  a  full  view  of  the  subject,  have  defended  a 
law,  which  shows  so  unreasonable  a  partiality  to  the  descendants  of  a 
man  through  one  child,  in  preference  to  those  through  another!  The 
law  transmits  a  man's  property  to  his  son,  and  again  to  the  children  of 
that  son  ;  the  law  transmits  a  man's  property  to  his  daughter  also,  but 
instead  of  carrying  it  forward  to  her  children,  delivers  it,  while  she 
yet  breathes,  to  her  husband,  and  divides  it  finally,  after  his  death, 
between  his  last  wife,  and  the  various  progeny  of  all  his  wives.  Often 
a  mother  willingly  denies  herself  every  luxury,  even  comforts,  to  edu- 
cate and  provide  for  her  children ;  dies,  and  leaves  the  fruit  of  her  self- 
denial  to  be  diverted  frequently  to  a  new  family,  reminding  the  spec- 
tator of  the  rifled  hive.  We  pity  even  bees,  who,  after  collecting  a 
sweet  hoard  for  their  young,  have  it  diverted  to  other  mouths.  We  do 
not  patiently  see  this  economy  of  tenderness  deprived  of  its  natural 
reward.  Many  an  amiable  woman's  temper  is  soured  by  the  foresight 
of  this  injustice ;  for  even  the  dove  would  peck  her  mate,  should  he 
snatch  from  her  bill  the  food  she  was  hurrying  to  the  open  mouths  of 
her  young.  It  is  not  strange  that  a  woman  should  spend  profusely, 
whose  children  are  not  her  heirs.  Whether  an  estate  should  remain 
within  the  family  of  the  ancestor,  from  whom  it  came,  or,  according  to 
law,  go,  while  grandchildren  yet  survive,  into  another  family,  no  one 
is  likely  to  hesitate.  Some  are  ready  to  say  the  moral  sense  of  the 
husband  will  prevent  this.  Not  so  ;  perhaps  he  will  imagine — ^the  pre- 
dominant influence  of  the  living  wife  strengthening  the  opinion — that 
his  duty  lies  that  way,  though  the  property  inherited  by  a  deceased 
mother  should  make  but  a  comfortable  provision  for  her  children.  A 
woman,  married  to  a  man  enriched  by  this  former  wife,  knowing  the 
law,  unless  she  be  a  woman  of  an  upright  mind,  expects  and  is  willing 
to  be,  with  her  children,  the  heir  of  the  property  of  her  predecessor. 
These  expectations,  a  man  easily  persuades  himself,  he  ought  not 
to  disappoint ;  out  of  a  vicious  law  grows  a  vicious  morality.  We 
were  pleased  in  perusing  Redwood,  with  the  just  picture  of  the  law 
given  by  such  an  intelligent  moralist  as  the  author ;  it  is  represented 
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as  a  tempUtioB  to  a  crime  in  one  sister,  and  to  reject  its  operation,  is 
made  a  duty  in  the  other.  Alas,  that  the  law  which  professes  to  be 
intended  for  every  body's  preservation,  shoold  in  so  many  instances 
openly  sacrifice  the  weaker  to  the  stronger  I  that  the  legal  relation  be- 
tween the  sexes,  the  highest  moral  interests  of  society,  should  form  so 
affecting  an  exception  to  the  touching  eulogy  of  Hooker  :  *'  All  things 
in  Heaven  and  earth  do  her  homage ;  the  very  least  as  feeling  her  care, 
and  the  greatest  as  not  exempt  from  her  power  i" 

We,  with  Dr.  Cooper,  wish  to  see  the  marriage-bond  indissoluble ; 
we  do  not  agree  with  him  as  to  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  guarded 
and  strengthened.  We  know  too  well,  how  much  the  law  he  approves, 
operates,  with  its  degrading  and  unjust  tendencies  to  weaken  the  nat* 
ural  sentiment  of  conjugal  affection.  Our  aim  is  to  extinguish  with  it 
the  sparks,  which  light  up  implacable  domestic  dissensions.  Domestic 
happiness,  which  forms  the  strength  of  the  conjugal  tie,  must  depend 
on  the  manner  in  which  domestic  life  is  constituted.  Essential  to  it,  is 
a  sentiment  towards  the  wife,  which  would  insist  on  leaving  her  prop- 
erty at  her  own  disposal.  How  many  delightful  homes  have  been 
ruined  by  a  contrary  course  1  How  oflen  has  a  bad  law  deprived  men 
of  happiness  in  domestic  life !  a  happiness  which  supplies  the  place  of 
every  other,  but  for  which  no  other  can  compensate.  Oflen  has  this 
law  hardened  and  sundered  bosoms  which,  had  it  never  existed,  would 
have  been 

<'  Each  other's  pillow  to  repose  divine." 

Good  men  and  wise  will  aim  in  their  matrimonial  institutions  to  pro- 
mote conjugal  affection ;  and  they  know  that  the  best  way  to  preserve 
the  union  of  hands  is  to  secure  the  union  of  hearts.  It  is  because 
the  interests  of  the  married  pair  are  the  same,  we  would  annul  the  law, 
which,  preferring  one  party  to  the  other,  mars  the  well-being  of  both  ; 
its  bitter  fruits  are  inevitably  shared  by  the  husband.  In  married  life, 
on  whichever  side  the  dissatisfaction  begins,  it  must  spread  to  the 
other.  The  law  operated  as  unfavorably  for  Capt  Byron  as  for  Mrs. 
Byron  ;  for  John  Wilkes  as  for  Mrs.  Wilkes.  He,  who  does  not  study 
his  wife's  happiness,  does  not  study  his  own.  Which  would  a  man 
choose  in  his  wife,  the 

<'MerrY  heart,*'  that ''  goes  all  the  dajr," 
Or,  *^  tne  sad  one,"  that  *'  tirea  in  a  mile  a?*' 

— the  ingenious  and  overflowing  devotion  of  love,  or  the  dull  and  stinted 
service  of  inanimate  duty?  This  law  is  one  of  the  most  striking  of  all 
exhibitions  of  the  *'  ill-husbandry  of  injustice."  The  uncomfortable- 
ness  of  the  tenure  by  which  all  property  is  held,  acquired  in  a  way  not 
approved  by  the  natural  sentiments,  generally  renders  the  holder  care- 
less about  its  preservation.  The  law  seems  devised  to  promote  idle- 
ness ;  idleness  produces  bankruptcy.  For  the  cruelty  of  its  operation, 
it  deserves  as  deep  reprobation  as  a  lottery.  Men,  who  marry  fortunes 
on  the  present  legal  footing,  like  those  who  gain  the  dear-bought  prizes 
of  a  lottery,  fancy  themselves  in  possession  of  wealth  which  no  prodi- 
gality can  exhaust.  The  prizes  of  the  matrimonial  lottery  are  gener- 
ally as  evanescent  as  those  of  any  other,  and  they  bequeath  in  their 
passage  heavier  regrets.  The  moral  sentiments  are  stronger  than  the 
artificial  regulations  of  law ;  and  a  sense  of  the  violated  claims  of  the 
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wife,  which  no  perrerse  insfitutions  can  annul,  or  wholly  darken,  ag» 
gravates  the  sorrows  of  the  prodigal  hushand,  who  has  spent  her  for- 
tune. The  eagerness  with  which  men  possess  themselres  of  a  wife^s 
property,  and  their  subsequent  chagrin,  remind  us  of  the  mistake  of 
Milton's  fallen  angels,  in  the  showy  fruit  of  the  grove,  that  suddenly 
sprung  up,  hard  by  Pandemonium. 

"  Greedily  thej  plucked 
The  fruitage  fair  to  sight 

they,  fondly  thinkinj^  to  allay 
Their  appetite  with  gust,  instead  of  fruit 
Chewed  bitter  ashes." 

A  confused  sense  of  these  evils  has  given  many  men  a  horror  of 
marrying  a  fortune.  When  things  are  placed  on  a  just  footing,  we 
think  it  as  advantageous  to  marry  a  rich  woman,  as  a  rich  man ;  the 
property  being  lefl  at  the  wife's  disposal,  while  it  is  to  the  husband  an 
unmixed  and  material  benefit,  is  at  the  same  time,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public,  no  more  than  a  reasonable  and  equitable  advantage.  The 
husband  escapes  in  such  a  case,  the  attacks  of  envy,  and  finds  in  his 
wife,  instead  of  a  discontented  slave,  an  attached  ally.  He  escapes 
what  is  in  our  opinion  dangerous  to  friendship,  too  heavy  an  obligation, 
and  the  chance  of  making  it  fatal  to  the  happiness  of  the  confiding 
party,  a  responsibility  at  which  we  should  shudder.  Few  yet  under* 
stand  this.  The  law,  by  destroying  in  men  all  moderation,  frequently 
prevents  matches  reciprocally  eligible.  If  a  suitor's  extravagant  de- 
sires for  a  woman's  whole  property  are  disappointed,  the  match  is  often 
rejected  to  the  detriment  of  both  parties.  Inordinate  expectations, 
that  in  these  days  would  not  have  been  conceived,  unless  suggested 
by  the  laws  of  a  barbarous  period,  blind  a  man  entirely  to  the  only 
real  benefit  that  can  be  derived  from  a  wife's  property,  sharing  her 
income.  A  happy  marriage  is  oflen  defeated,  because  the  law  holding 
out  an  advantage  delusive,  because  incompatible  with  justice  and  do- 
mestic happiness,  renders  a  man  indifferent  to  the  solid,  real  benefit 
which  the  case  admits. 

We  should  be  glad  to  see,  by  a  repeal  of  the  law,  the  untowardness 
of  the  counteracting  steps  done  away.  There  is  something  in  this  busi- 
ness of  restitution,  for  so  it  may  be  called,  not  in  harmony  with  the  senti- 
ments of  lovers.  It  is  one  of  the  great  objections  to  the  law,  whose 
downward  course  must  thus  be  retraced,  that  it  should  cause  such  a 
discordant  process  to  mingle  with  the  fair  hopes  and  tender  devotion 
of  the  betrothed  pair.  We  would  annul  the  disagreeable  necessity  of 
this  retrogressive  step,  by  abolishing  the  law  altogether.  Perhaps  to 
the  desire  of  being  rid  of  this  uncomfortable  warfare  of  the  mind,  is  to 
be  attributed  the  speech  we  hear  from  young,  enthusiastic  women : 
'^  Where  I  trust  myself  I  will  trust  my  property,"  as  if  a  man  might 
not  have  a  good  disposition,  and  make  them  happy,  without  any  discre- 
tion ;  as  if,  also,  men  were  unchangeable^  The  word  trust,  perhaps,  de- 
ceives them  a  little.  Let  men  remember,  that  with  whatever  apparent 
willingness  the  wife  endures  the  operation  of  the  law,  a  sentiment  is 
sometimes  chilled  by  the  sacrifices  it  makes.  Women  oflen  persuade 
themselves  that  the  compelled  sacrifice  is  voluntary ;  but  this  persua- 
sion is  apt  to  fade  away,  and  to  be  succeeded  by  indignation,  or  a 
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clieerl608,  indurated  passiveness.  They  perceive  at  length,  and  are 
hurt  and  chagrined  by,  the  ungenerous  terms,  on  which  the  marriage 
onion  is  formed.  The  dimness  of  fancy  is  illumined  by  experience 
and  reason, 

**  The  beam  poors  in,  for  time  and  ekill  will  couch  the  blind.'* 

One  of  these  confiding  wives,  descrying  the  approach  of  poverty, 
was  heard  to  say,  a  few  years  after  her  marriage,  "  I  hate  the  name  of 
wife."  Being  censured  on  one  occasion  for  negligence  of  her  husband, 
she  said,  **  I  have  been  more  sinned  against  than  sinning."  Women 
have  been  known,  on  account  of  the  insupportable  laws  which  oppress 
them,  to  wish  they  never  had  any  property. 

One  of  tho  great  English  moralists,  on  the  same  side  with  Dr.  Coop- 
er, indicating,  with  his  customary  vivacity,  any  provisionary  arrange- 
ments on  the  part  of  a  woman  betrothed,  as  proving  great  folly,  resign- 
ing herself,  as  she  does,  to  a  roan  on  whom  she  is  not  willing  to  rely 
wholly,  applies  to  such  a  one  the  phrase  of  **  penny  wbe,  and  pound 
foolish;"  but  though  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  requisite  degree  of  re- 
gard, previous  to  marriage,  is  too  confiding  to  seek  any  stipulations, 
he  gives,  by  stating  the  propensity  of  the  sex  to  many  men,  who,  if 
"they  even  happen  to  be  good-natured,  serve  only  to  dissipate  their 
fortunes,"  the  greatest  force  to  the  considerations,  which  recommend 
women  to  the  public  care. 

There  is  an  apparent  inconsistency  here ;  and  that  such  plausible 
objections  should  lie  against  the  remedy  one  law  provides  against 
another,  (as  Dr.  Cooper  states  them  we  found  them  almost  irresistible) 
impresses  us  more  deeply  with  the  necessity  of  the  complete  abroga- 
tion of  that  we  complain  of  They  owe  their  force  with  us  and  others 
to  custom  ;  and  strange  is  the  force  of  custom,  we  have  thought,  when 
we  have  heard  men  really  generous  say,  without  any  suspicion,  that, 
by  such  a  declaration,  they  were  showing  a  much  greater  deficiency  of 
generosity,  than  that  they  censured — "  I  would  not  marry  a  woman 
who  would  not  trust  me  with  her  property." 

Edward  Everett  tells  us — referring  to  a  case  of  less  urgency  than 
this — that  "  it  is  one  of  the  worst  effects  of  bad  laws,  that  they  corrupt 
public  sentiment."  Such  an  evil  must  exist  here,  whatever  side  of 
the  question  is  taken  ;  for  it  is  impossible  that  the  principle  of  the  law 
and  the  principle  of  evading  it  can  both  be  right.  It  is  true,  as  Bishop 
Hare  says,  that  "  Most  men  think  they  can  do  conscientiously  what- 
ever they  can  do  legally.  Men  of  refined  and  exalted  understandings, 
who  have  a  large  compass  of  thought,  and  have  looked  into  the  prin- 
ciples of  things,  know  that  written  laws  are  but  deductions  of  the  law 
of  nature,  which  is  prior  to  all  human  institutions ;  that  these  sometimes 
deviate  from  that  unwritten  law,  and,  when  they  do,  are  of  no  real  in- 
trinsic authority.  They  know  that  a  thing  is  not  just  and  reasonable 
because  it  is  enacted,  but  in  good  governments  is  enacted,  because  it 
is  just  and  reasonable ;  the  generality  think  they  can  do  justly,  what- 
ever they  may  do  legally." 

Cities,  the  great  torches,  which  light  the  way  to  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity, are  beginning  to  understand  this  subject.  In  cities,  the  wife's 
fortune,  where  it  is  considerable,  is  now  usually  confirmed  to  her.  A 
man  is  there  blamed  if  he  does  not  secure  to  a  daughter  the  property 
he  gives  her.     Fathers  are  no  longer  contented  to  follow  the  lead  of 
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the  lavfy  that  the  real  estate  they  expect  to  devise  to  a  daughter  he  bat 
a  plank  she  can  lay  hold  of  in  the  wreck  of  all  the  rest ;  they  no  longer 
make  the  un fatherly  difference,  originated  by  law,  between  the  marri- 
ed and  the  unmarried  daughter ;  they  reject,  in  behalf  of  their  daugl^ 
ter,  the  legal  conditions  of  the  transfer  of  their  property.    *'  Necessa- 
ries,— in  which  term  are  comprised,  by  the  law,  food,  drink,  clothing* 
washing,  physic,  instruction,  and  a  competent  place  of  residence  ; " 
they  have  learnt  there  is  no  certainty  that  the  husband  will  retain  the 
ability  to  fulfil  even  these  conditions,  and  they  do  not  mean  that  an  ex- 
orbitant price  shall  be  given  for  a  petty  annuity,  which  is,  after  all,  in- 
secure.     Now  and  then,  a  man  might  marry  a  daughter  to  one,  in 
whom  it  would  be  safe  to  place  unlimited  confidence  ;  but,  as  her  sisters 
might  not  be  equally  fortunate,  he  generally  deems  it  proper,  and  he 
ought  to  deal  alike,  with  all  his  sons-in-law.     In  cases  where  the  prop- 
erty is  small,  though  often  valued  more  on  this  account,  by  the  pos- 
sessor, this  abuse  continues  every  where  in  its  original  force.     We 
heard  a  case  detailed  lately,  in  humble  life,  of  peculiar  hardship,  where 
a  sempstress,  having  furnished  comfortably,  by  her  earnings,  her  two 
rooms,  her  furniture,  after  her  marriage,  disappeared,  article  by  article, 
sold  by  her  profligate  husband  to  buy  liquor.     The  law,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  snatched  from  her  the  reward  of  industry,  and  changed,  in 
him,  an  evil  propensity  into  a  habit.  His  legal  power  of  taking  from  her 
her  chairs  and  tables,  caused  her  not  only  the  loss,  but  destroyed  her 
just  influence,  by  placing  her  in  a  contemptible  light  before  him,  as 
a  creature,  whose  welfare  was,  in  the  eye  of  law,  of  no  importance. 
We  have  often  regarded  this  law  as  the  ally  of  the  tavern  and  the 
gaming-table.     The  little  earnings  of  the  laundress,  the  nurse,  the 
school-mistress,  the  female  fruit-seller,  and  the  sempstress,  are  a  com- 
mon supply  to  the  thirst  of  the  intemperate.     We  have  known  repeated 
instances  of  a  husband,  absent  for  years  at  a  time,  sweeping  into  his 
empty  pockets,  on  his  occasional  visits,  the  earnings  of  his  wife  in  his 
absence.    Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  state  of  the  poor  in  this 
city,  will  call  to  mind  repeated  instances  of  this  kind.     This  aiding  of 
tyranny  and  profligacy  by  the  forms  of  law,  arming  them  with  the 
legitimate  authority,  under  the  shelter  of  which  they  perpetuate  the 
most  cruel  wrongs,  is  an  abuse,  we  wonder  that  good  men  survey  with 
such  apparent  indifference.     Nothing  but  legislative  interference  can 
bring  relief  to  this  numerous  and  helpless  class  of  sufferers.     The  law 
roust  retrace  its  steps,  till  it  gets  back  within  the  moral  boundaries  of 
legislative  authority. 

In  addition  to  Dr.  Cooper's  arguments  in  support  of  the  law,  that 
men  are  stronger,  have  better  sense  than  women,  that  Heaven  requires 
of  the  wife  to  render  up  her  property  to  her  husband,  (we  do  not  And 
the  law  in  our  Bible)  that  it  is  convenient  she  should  do  so,  and  that 
men  will  behave  themselves  ill,  if  it  is  withheld — we  have  met  with  a 
few  additional  ones.  Some  say  that  legal  assurance  to  the  wife  of  her 
property  is  impertinent.  There  is  a  large,  well-meaning  class,  who 
adopt  the  arguments  of  Devorgoil,  when  he  declares,  he 

*<  Never  swerved  from  '  his*  inte^ity. 
Save  at  the  voice  of  strong  necessity, 
Or  such  o*erpowering  view  of  high  advantage, 
As  wise  men  liken  to  necessity. 
In  strength  and  force  compulsive." 
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There  are  others,  whose  sole  argnment  is,  that  it  is  the  custom ; 

men,  who,  instead  of  considering,  before  they  adopt  a  measure,  whether 

it  is  right  or  wrong,  ask  what  the  custom  is  ?     Such  persons  will  enter 

upon  a  very  exceptionable  course  of  action,  and  prosecute  it,  without 

consciousness  of  blame.     **  Custom  makes  a  rectitude  in  their  eyes  ; 

they  imagine  that  a  thing  must  be  done,  and  ought  to  be  done,  because 

it  always  has  been  done ;  what  they  never  questioned  in  their  own 

minds,  and  never  heard  questioned,  passes  for  an  innate  principle,  a 

self-evident  truth,  needing  no  evidence  to  support  it,  and  which  no 

evidence  can  overthrow."     We  consider  this  the  largest  class  of  the 

supporters  of  this  oppression,  because  of  this  character  are  the  majority 

of  mankind.     They  say  the  law  is  old.     We  know  it  is  old ;  so  old, 

that  to  which  branch  of  the  northern  pirates,  that  overspread  the  island 

from  which  we  deduce  our  origin,  we  owe  this  deleterious  legacy,  we 

know  not ;  but  it  is  well  ascertained,  that  the  most  profound  ignorance 

pervaded  and  darkened  the  land,  when  this  law  was  adopted,  or  de* 

vised,  by  the  "  ignorant  swordsmen"  of  barbarous  Britain ;  men  whose 

rule  it  was, 

"  That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power. 
And  they  should  keep  who  can ;" 

that  it  was  enacted  when  law,  so  far  from  making  it  an  object  to  se> 
cure  the  weaker  individual  from  the  violence  of  the  stronger,  was  but 
an  expression  of  the  mere  good  pleasure  of  power.  It  might  be  ex- 
pected that  it  should  have  been  deposited  long  since  in  the  graves  of 
the  sea-kings;  shred  by  shred  has  dropped  from  thV English  jurispru- 
dence of  the  dark  and  barbarous  times  of  old.  We  hope  that  the  re* 
forming  shears  will  shortly  lop  off  this  part  of  the  coarse  and  tattered 
tissue.  The  antiquity  of  a  law  has  weight  with  us ;  but  it  is  only  of 
that  law,  "  which  has  no  date,  which  was  never  enacted,  which  is 
prior  to  all  things,  coeval  with  eternity,  the  law  of  rectitude, — that,  to 
which  all  other  laws  owe  their  force,  and  in  virtue  of  which  alone  they 
oblige ;"  we  think  it  plain,  this  later  law  is  a  most  flagitious  repeal  of 
the  older. 

There  has  been  some  mitigation  of  the  state  of  women  since  the 
days  of  the  heptarchy.  **  Dower  is  imagined  by  some  to  be  the  relic 
of  a  Danish  custom,  since,  according  to  the  historians  of  that  country, 
dower  was  introduced  into  Denmark  by  Swegn,  the  father  of  our 
Canute  the  Great,  out  of  gratitude  to  the  Danish  ladies,  who  sold  all 
their  jewels  to  ransom  him,  when  taken  prisoner  by  the  Vandals." 
Swegn  deserves  the  compliment,  Scott  puts  into  the  mouth  of  CoBur  de 
Lion,  when  he  offers  his  hand  to  Robin  Hood,  and  says,  ''There  is 
mine,  and  1  hold  it  honored  by  being  clasped  with  yours.  For  he  that 
does  good,  having  the  unlimited  power  to  do  evil,  deserves  praise,  not 
only  for  the  good  which  he  performs,  but  for  the  evil  which  he 
forbears." 

There  is  some  hope  of  farther  change  in  behalf  cff  the  female  sex ; 
that  law  will  make  the  property  of  married,  like  that  of  unmarried, 
women  an  inviolable  possession ;  that  legislators  will  interfere  to  hin- 
der men  in  their  blindness  from  lacerating  the  lefl  arm  with  the  right ; 
from  doing  what  is  as  foolish  and  imprudent,  as  it  is  unjust  and  cruel. 
There  are  men,  who  distinguish  between  a  moral  and  a  legal  right  to 
property,  who  confess  the  unfairness  of  the  advantages  given  them  by 
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law,  and  whose  forbearing  integrity  towards  the  women  they-  marry, 
testifies  the  force  of  their  convictions ;  their  example  will  attract  atten- 
tion. As  society  improves,  the  equitable  temper,  which  is  disposed  to 
weigh  the  interests  of  others  in  equal  balance  with  our  own,  must  be- 
come more  prevalent.  Does  any  one  view  this  subject  in  a  just  light  t 
Let  hiitiy  who  knows,  pities,  and  abhors  the  evil,  embrace  that  gen- 
erous course  of  action, 

*'  Which  smooths  this  life,  and  wins  the  next." 

Let  him  endeavor  to  produce  that  state  of  knowledge  and  feeling 
throughout  society,  which  will  draw  forth  legislative  interference. 
Were  once  the  veil  withdrawn  from  the  aberrations  from  virtue  and 
the  scenes  of  domestic  misery,  caused  by  this  law,  its  folly  and  horror 
would  strike  all  alike.  Against  it,  there  is  the  voice  of  reason,  the 
demand  of  offended  justice,  the  moan  of  wounded  domestic  peace,  the 
pang,  if  not  the  cry,  of  outraged  motherly  love,  and  the  law  of  God. 


SIX   VERSES. 


I  LOYEX)  her,  but  there  came  a  blight, 

That  seared  my  brain  and  chillcHi  my  heart ; 
I  love  her,  yet  I  do  not  grieve 

That  we  are  far  apart. 
And  All  I  hope,  before  I  die, 
To  look  into  her  clear  blue  eye. 

I  could  not  meet  her  in  the  place, 

Where  once  in  better  hours  we  met, 
And  look  unaltered  in  her  face, 

Fresh  in  its  beauty  yet  j — 
Nor  speak  unmoved  the  once  loved  name, 
JNow  burning  with  the  brand  of  shame. 

The  livid  waves  are  murmuring  low, 

The  lightning  sleeps  in  yonder  cloud ; 
But  soon  the  rushing  winds  shall  blow, 

And  thunders  ratUe  loud. 

0  then,  upon  the  sliivering  sea, 

1  would  I  were  alone  with  thee  I 

Alone  with  thee — but  sea  and  air 

Should  raise  around  the  dirge  of  sin. 
And  Memory's  mocking  lip  lay  bare 

Her  poisoned  pangs  within  ; 
And  tardy  Vengeance  come  at  last 
Upon  the  billow  and  the  blast. 

-Then  shouldst  thou  see  how  sleepless  wo 

Can  scourge  the  lazy  steps  of  time, 
And  hear,  in  accents  calm  and  low, 

The  tale  of  buried  crime. 
Thou,  who  my  earliest  love  didst  share, 
With  me  should  die — like  me  despair. 

Tet  when  the  walled  and  tottering  waves 

Hung  o'er  us  in  their  arching  sweep, 
If  I  co^d  hear  one  word  of  grief. 

For  wrongs  so  dark  and  deep. 
Though  fiends  had  in  thy  bosom  slept, 
I  couhi  but  weep  as  once  I  wept.  O.  W.  Hc4.-/  i . 
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THOUGHTS    ON   THE    STUDY   OF   THE    GREEK   AND    LATIN 

LANGUAGES. 

NO.  I. 

'  The  remarks  in  this  and  two  succeeding  essays  were  suggested  on 
reading  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Reports  on  the  Course  of  Instruction  in 
Yale  College,  by  a  Committee  of  the  Corporation  and  the  Academical 
Faculty."  It  is  a  pamphlet,  calculated,  for  sundry  reasons,  to  make  no 
common  impression,  wherever  it  is  read.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  schol- 
ars, is  written  with  ability,  and,  from  having  been  long  engaged  in  the 
business  of  *'  Instruction,"  most  of  those  concerned  in  the  authorship 
of  it  have  a  fair  claim  to  be  deemed  qualified  judges  of  the  subject  of 
which  it  treats.  Hence,  on  most  points  embraced  in  their  "  Reports," 
we  consider  the  sentiments  of  the  Committee  correct,  their  illustrations 
satisfactory,  and  their  reasonings  conclusive.  And  such  we  presume 
is  the  general  opinion. 

On  one  point,  however,  we  are  not  satisfied  ;  and  it  is  that  on  which 
the  Committee  appear  to  have  bestowed  most  attention,  and  for  the 
decision  of  which,  in  conformity  to  their  own  views,  they  were  proba- 
bly most  solicitous.  We  allude  to  the  necessity/  of  a  knowledge  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  as  an  element  of  a  liberal  education.  Is  it  true,  that 
that  element  is  indispensable ;  and  that  no  form  or  degree  of  education 
is  liberal  tritkout  it  ?  May  not  an  individual,  without  being  versed  in  ^ 
the  dead  languages,  be  so  educated,  as  to  be  con^tent  to  the  highest 
and  most  perfect  achievements  in  science,  literature,  and  the  arts,  as 
well  as  in  professional  life  1 

These  are  questions  of  deep  concern  to  the  interests  of  society,  ed- 
ucation being  the  only  means  of  fully  developing  the  human  faculties, 
and  conferring  on  man  the  entire  perfection,  of  which  he  is  suscep- 
tible. The  Committee  have  answered  the  first  of  them  affirmatively^ 
and  the  last,  of  course,  in  the  neg4Xtive,  They  have  pronounced  an  < 
acquaintance  with  Greek  and  Roman  literature  essential  in  the  con- 
stitution of  a  libera]  education. 

Before  offering  any  strictures  on  this  decision,  w€  shall  simply 
remark,  that  we  are  friendly  to  the  cultivation  of  ancient  literature, 
under  proper  restrictions.  We  disclaim  all  connection  and  sympathy 
with  that  class  of  innovators,  that  would  *'  drive  the  ploughshare  of 
destruction"  through  all  our  academies  and  colleges,  and  uproot  in 
them  every  remnant  of  the  learned  languages.  Though  advocates  of 
a  temperate  and  judicious  reform  on  this  subject,  we  deprecate  revolu- 
tion. Indeed,  such  are  the  evils  inseparable  from  revolution,  during 
its  progress,  that  it  should  never  be  attempted  in  any  thing  of  moment, 
except  as  the  result  of  necessity,  or  under  a  prospect  deemed  infallible 
of  great  improvement.  We  shall  only  add,  that  we  have  never  wit- 
nessed what  we  considered  an  unbiassed  discussion  of  the  topic  before 
us.  Notwithstanding  our  belief,  that  the  learned  Committee,  whose 
**  Reports"  we  are  about  to  examine,  endeavored  to  divest  themselves 
of  prepossession  and  prejudice,  and  to  discover  and  communicate 
truth,  on  the  subject  of  their  deliberation,  we  are  compelled  to  question 
their  ability  to  do  so.  In  saying  this,  we  intend  neither  an  impeach- 
ment of  their  integrity,  nor  a  disparagement  of  their  understanding. 
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In  the  former,  we  repose  entire  confidence,  and  have  already  acknowl- 
edged the  latter  to  be  of  a  respectable  order.  We  simply  mean,  that 
men  educated,  employed,  and  habituated  from  their  youth,  to  think^ 
as  they  have  been,  must  have  had,  from  the  well-known  laws  of  the 
human  mind,  a  bias  and  friendliness  of  feeling,  apart  from  their 
judgement,  in  favor  of  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin.  To  have  felt 
otherwise — we  mean,  to  have  felt  impartially,  would  have  been  unnat- 
ural, and,  perhaps  we  might  add,  unamiable — a  susceptibility  of  attach- 
ment to  familiar  objects  and  customary  pursuits,  being  one  of  the  at- 
tractive features  of  the  human  character.  Besides ;  not  to  have  de- 
cided as  they  did,  would  have  been  a  censure  on  themselves  and  their 
profession  ;  some  of  them,  we  believe,  being  concerned  in  teaching  the 
classics,  and  all  of  them  sanctioning  that  course  of  instruction.  And 
self-condemnation,  always  an  unwelcome  task,  is  much  increased  in  its 
difficulty  and  repulsiveness,  by  having  to  grapple  with  pride  of  opinion, 
personal  interest,  apd  confirmed  habit. 

One  more  preliminary,  and  we  shall  commence  our  discussion. 
What  are  we  to  understa/id  by  a  liberal  education  ?  Unless  this  ques- 
tion be  previously  solved,  reasoning  on  the  subject  can  be  of  no  avail. 
It  is  fortunate,  therefore,  that  the  committee  have  given  their  solution 
of  it  in  the  following  sentence  : — 

"  By  a  liberal  education,  it  is  believed,  has  been  generally  under- 
stood, such  a  course  of  discipline  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  as  is  best 
calculated,  at  the  same  time,  both  to  strengthen  and  enlarge  the  facul- 
ties of  the  mind,  a§d  to  familiarize  it  with  the  leading  principles  of 
the  great  objects  of  human  investigation  and  knowledge." 

To  this  solution  we  offer  no  other  objection,  than  that  it  is  not  suffi- 
ciently full.  The  word  all  should  have  been  inserted  before  "  facul- 
ties." A  liberal  education,  then,  we  would  define,  that  course  of  in- 
struction, which  is  best  calculated  to  prepare  the  mind,  by  expanding 
and  invigorating  aH  its  faculties,  for  the  highest  achievements,  of 
which  it  is  capable,  in  science  and  letters,  as  well  as  in  the  learned 
professions  and  the  arts.  For,  although  it  is  true,  as  the  committee 
allege,  that  a  liberal  is  distinct  from  a  professional  education,  it  is 
equally  so,  that  the  latter  should  always  include  the  former,  and  is  de- 
fective without  it.  '' 

It  being  concecfed,  then,  that  a  liberal  education  consists  in  a  compe- 
tent cultivation  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  it  must  be  also  con- 
ceded, that  whatever  form  of  education  thus  cultivates  them  is  Uberal. 
The  question  may  therefore  be  put,  and  the  committee  have  an  interest 
in  answering  it.  What  faculty,  or  what  number  of  faculties  are  disci- 
plined and  strengthened  by  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin,  which  can- 
not be  as  highly  disciplined  and  strengthened  without  it?  Greek  and 
Latin  are  but  languages.  The  study  of  them  alone,  therefore,  is  far 
from  invigorating  every  faculty  of  the  mind.  When  pursued  as  it  usu- 
ally is,  it  invigorates  only  the  faculty  of  language.  It  in  no  degree 
strengthens,  or  in  any  way  improves  either  the  reflecting  faculties,  or 
the  general  powers  of  perception  and  judgement.  It  adds  nothing  to 
the  capacity  of  the  mind  to  form  ideas  of  number,  quantity,  weight, 
figure,  size,  duration,  color,  place,  tune,  or  beauty.  Nor  has  it  any 
bearing  on  comparison,  reasoning,  wit,  or  imitation.  Yet  these  are  all 
ideas  and  operations,  conceived  and  performed  by  distinct  primitive 
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iacalties,  which  education  is  intended  to  train  and  strengthen.  We 
repeat,  that  the  study  of  language,  cultivates  alone  the  faculty  of  lan- 
guage ;  and  that  can  be  cultivated  as  certainly,  and  we  believe  as  well, 
by  the  study, — we  mean  the  thorough  study, — of  modern  as  of  ancient 
languages.  This  will  be  made  to  appear  more  fully  hereafter.  But 
we  are  running  ahead  of  our  inquiry  ;  we  are  advancing  some  of  our 
own  views,  before  examining  those  contained  in  the  pamphlet. 

The  Committee  have  assigned  their  reasons  for  deciding,  that  the 
study  of  the  ancient  classics  is  an  indispensable  constituent  of  a  liberal 
education.  If  those  reasons  are  conclusive,  the  controversy  is  settled, 
and  any  further  agitation  of  it  would  be  worse  than  nugatory ;  it 
would  be  a  waste  of  time.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  reasons  are  invalid, 
the  question  is  still  open,  and  invites  to  a  stricter  examination  of  the 
subject  of  it.  Nor  ought  the  invitation  to  be  declined,  relating,  as  it 
does,  to  matters  of  deep  and  general  concern.  Our  first  business, 
therefore,  is  to  endeavor  to  test  the  soundness  and  sufficiency  of  some 
of  the  positions,  which  the  ''  Reports"  maintain. 

The  Committee  first  attempt  to  draw  a  parallel  between  the  objec- 
tions made  by  some  persons  to  the  study  of  mathematics,  and  those 
made  to  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin;  and,  having  shown  satisfacto- 
rily the  invalidity  of  the  former  objections,  they  content  themselves 
with  the  inference  that  the  latter  are  equally  invalid.  In  this  effort, 
however,  to  maintain  themselves,  they  have  failed.  Arguments  found- 
ed on  analogy  should  be  advanced  with  caution.  They  are  not  philo- 
sophical. To  illustrate  is  all  they  can  do.  Proof  is  beyond  their 
sphere.  In  most  instances,  they  do  more  harm  than  good,  unless  they 
are  sustained  by  something  solid,  and  direct  to  the  point.  In  the 
present  case,  moreover,  we  deem  the  analogy  defective.  The  attempt 
to  show  that  there  is  an  equal  necessity  for  studying  the  ancient  classics 
and  mathematics,  we  consider  a  failure.  A  knowledge  of  mathematics, 
if  not  essential,  is  highly  useful,  in  almost  every  department  of  life.* 
The  power  of  man  is  greatly  augmented  by  it,  and  his  general  effi- 
ciency in  the  same  degree  improved.  It  is  an  important  element  of 
practical  science,  and  is  not  only  indispensable  in  public  and  weighty 
projects,  but  facilitates  and  renders  more  complete  the  transaction  of 
many  private  and  domestic  affairs.  Its  influence,  like  that  of  t^Ain 
and  the  atmosphere,  is  felt  every  where,  without  being  always  r^B-red 
to  its  proper  source.  Were  it  necessary  to  illustrate  or  prove  this, 
facts  suited  to  either  purpose  could  be  collected  abundantly  from  every 
quarter.  Indeed,  an  extinction  of  the  knowledge  of  mathematics, 
would  not  only  arrest  the  progress  of  improvement,  and  render  useless 
most  improvements  already  made ;  it  would  reduce  society  to  an  in- 
fantile condition.  Every  man  actively  engaged  in  agriculture,  com- 
merce, or  the  arts,  does  many  things  on  mathematical  principles, 
whether  he  be  educated  in  the  science  or  not.     Several  other  sciences, 

*  We  do  not  mean  to  contend  that  every  candidate  for  a  liberal  edacation  ought  to  be  compeUrd 
In  study  matbemalics,  to  any  great  extent.  Some  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  tbe  science,  and 
their  appUeation,  he  ought  to  acquire ;  and  to  this  attainment  every  one  is  competent.  But  those 
alone  who  have  the  fecutty  of  Number  in  sufRcient  strength,  can  attain  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
»atbematica.  Nor  should  the  attainment  be  exacted  of  any  others.  A  wactice  the  contrary  of 
tliia  ia  uiiJuatiflable,  because  it  leads  to  an  unprofitable  consumption  of  time.  Of  every  other 
study,  the  same  is  true.  No  one  should  be  constrained  to  pursue  it,  unless  he  posMsses  a  foculty 
for  it.  A  ttikt  obMfvaoce  of  thla  rale  would  be  an  impoitant  improvement  in  the  edocaUoii  of 
youth. 
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moreover,  as  well  as  most  of  the  arts,  are  dependent  on  mathematios, 
if  not  for  their  existence,  at  least  for  the  degrees  of  perfection  they 
have  attained. 

As  respects  a  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin,  the  case  is  different. 
To  say  the  least,  its  usefulness  in  the  common  affairs  of  life,  whether 
public  or  private,  on  a  large  scale  or  a  small  one,  is  very  limited. 
Were  we  to  deny  it  altogether,  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  could  be  con- 
victed of  error.  Classical  knowledge  belongs  to  literature,  and  appears 
to  us  to  have  no  necessary  connexion  with  practical  science.  As  a 
mere  attainment  in  language,  it  deals  in  words  and  names,  not  in  sub- 
stantial ideas  and  things.  True,  it  facilitates  the  making  of  addi 
tions,  when  required,  to  scientific  nomenclature.  Such  additions, 
however,  might  be  made  without  it,  though  not,  perhaps,  so  conven- 
iently— certainly  not  so  learnedly.  But  no  one  will  contend,  that  it 
contributes,  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  widen  the  boundaries  of  science, 
by  leading  either  to  further  discoveries  in  the  laws  of  nature,  or  to  new 
and  useful  applications  of  those  already  made.  Some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished discoverers,  inventers,  and  improvers,  the  world  has  pro- 
duced, have  been  strangers  to  Grecian  and  Roman  literature.  In 
proof  of  this,  many  well-known  names  might  be  cited.*  Of  a  knowl- 
edge of  mathematics,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  that  the  reverse  of  this 
is  true.  Science  and  the  arts,  we  repeat,  are  immeasurably  indebted 
to  it,  on  the  score  of  both  discovery  and  improvement.  We  reiterate, 
therefore,  our  inability  to  perceive  any  analogy,  at  all  available  in  the 
present  case,  between  the  necessity  of  it,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  an- 
cient classics,  constituting  an  element  of  a  liberal  education.  Every 
enlightened  people  is,  and  always  has  been,  indebted  to  mathematics 
for  many  of  their  means  of  prosperity  and  power.  But  nations  and 
empires  have  been  prosperous  and  powerful,  without  any  aid  from 
Greek  or  Latin.  From  reasoning  by  analogy,  the  Committee  proceed 
to  another  ground  of  argument,  which  we  think  no  better — that  of 
authority  and  fashion, 

**  In  the  British  islands,  (say  they)  in  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and, 
indeed,  in  every  country  of  Europe  in  which  literature  has  acquired 
distinction  and  importance,  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics  constitute 
wttial  part  of  a  liberal  education.'' 

Is  is  begging  the  question  ;  or  rather,  assuming  positively  the  right 
jide  it,  by  the  weight  of  opinion.  The  allegation  made  is  true, 
only  by  construction — true,  on  the  ground  of  human  authority,  but  not, 
therefore,  necessarily  so,  under  the  sanction  of  reason.  In  the  coun- 
tries mentioned  in  the  extract,  custom  of  long  standing  has  established 
the  beliefs  that  '*  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics  constitute  an  essential 

*  It  would  not,  we  believe,  be  difficult  to  show,  that  of  tlie  most  illustrious  discoverers,  invent 
ere,  and  improvers  in  Bcicnce  and  the  arts,  a  hirire  majority  have  been  ignorant  of  Greek  and  Latin. 
For  this,  tliere  seeme  to  ho  a  good  reamn.  Self-taught  men  are  untrammeled  by  authority.  Tbey 
think  for  theniselvefl,  and  take  nature  for  their  piiide  ;  whereas,  the  ediicnicd,  bcin;;  luuch  under 
the  influence  of  what  they  have  learned  in  colleger,  and  other  seatx  of  learning,  think  as  tkry  hare 
been  tang^ktj  and  are  glided  by  example.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  former  cnn  scarceiy  fail 
In  take  a  lead,  in  the  work  of  general  innovation  and  improvement.  The  rcuiedy  for  (bis  evil  ia 
our  colleges  and  universities  is  obvious  and  easy.  YotiniE  men  should  be  instructed  rrn-vnabUf,  not 
doffmatiraUpy  or  antharitatirthj.  They  should  he  tausht  independence  of  mind,  to  study  nature  aa 
well  as  books,  and,  on  every  subject,  to  examine  strictly,  believe  rautiotisly,  and  think  for  them- 
selves. The  following  are  a  few,  out  of  many  that  mi^ht  he  named,  of  eminent  discoverers,  \n- 
ven(ers«  and  improvers,  who  had  no  knowledge  of  Greek  or  Latin  :  Franklin,  Rittenhouse,  Watt, 
Arkwright,  Iliitton,  liubliart,  Brindley,  Bnunah,  Leslie,  Stevenmn,  IVrkius.  and  Fulton.  To 
Uiese,  dozens  of  otlien  migUtbe  added— «mong  them,  BuiTon,  Davy,  oad  Cuvier. 
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part  of  a  liberal  education."  This  belief,  however,  docs  not  form  a 
fkct.  No  mere  belief  does  so.  If  it  did,  fact  and  absurdity  would  be 
often  identical. 

That  at  the  time  of  the  Revival  of  Letters,  and  for  centuries  after- 
wards, an  acquaintance  with  the  "  Greek  and  Roman  classics  consti- 
tuted an  essential  part  of  a  liberal  education,"  is  not  denied.     The 
reason  is  obvious.      At  that  period,  those  works  were,  in  Europe  and 
most  parts  of  Asia,  the  depositories  of  almost  all  recorded  knowledge. 
But  they  are  not  so  now.     The  amount  of  knowledge,  which  they  lock 
up,  at  present,  from  the  mere  reader  of  modern  languages,  is  extremely 
small ;  and,  we  may  safely  add,  of  little  use.      All  the  important  in- 
formation they  contain,  has  been,  long  since,  translated  into  other 
tongues.     Hence  they  are  no  longer  consulted  as  oracles  of  science. 
Had  the  Committee,  therefore,  pronounced  a  knowledge  of  them  a 
fashionable  or  convcntionah  instead  of  an  "  essential,"  part  of  a  liberal 
education,  the  term  would  have  been  more  appropriate.     If  mere  au- 
thority be  waved,  the  propriety  of  the  epithet,  in  the  present  condition 
of  the  world,  is  more  than  doubtful.      But  that  authority  is,  in  many 
cases,  not  only  a  fallacious,  but  a  dangerous,  basis  of  education,  may 
be  easily  shown.     Has  not  a  belief  in  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  in 
the  performance  of  miracles  by  the  relics  of  saints,  and  in  the  divine 
right  of  kings  to  trample  on  their  subjects,  been  inculcated  by  author- 
ity, as  an  element  of  education  1     And,  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  is  it 
not  so  inculcated  still  ?      Has  there  not  been  a  period,  when,  had 
teachers  refused  to  implant  these  notions  in  the  minds  of  their  pupils, 
they  would  have  been  deemed  heretical,  and  deprived  of  their  offices, 
if  not  of  their  lives  ?     The  reply  to  these  questions  must  be  affirma- 
tive.    Were  we  inclined  to  press  this  matter  further,  we  might  add, 
that  the  time  was,  when  no  person  but  a  clergyman  was  deemed  suffi- 
ciently pure   and   holy  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  college  or  a  university, 
because  no  other  could  procure  for  it  the  favor  of  Heaven  ;  and  the 
time  also  was,  when  no  young  man's  education  was  esteemed  liberal 
and  complete,  though  he  might  be  intended  for  holy  orders,  unless  it  ^ 
included  the  art  of  defence.      In  fact,  there  is  scarcely  an  error  or^q^^' 
absurdity  in  discipline,  so  gross  and  striking,  as  not  to  have  foui 
advocacy  in  the  same  source.     It  is  not  perceived,  then,  in  wha^ 
the  Committee  have  strengthened  their  cause,  by  a  reference  to  fa£ 
or  human  authority.     Wc  shall  appeal,  hereafter,  to  a  higher  triburll 
that  of  Nature.     The  Committee  employ  another  argument,  the  sound- 
ness of  which  we  think  equally  doubtful.      We  shall  give  it  in  their 
own  words : — 

"  The  literature  of  every  country  of  Europe  is  founded,  more  or  less, 
on  classical  literature,  and  receives yraw  this  source  its  jnost  important 
illustrations.''* 

Admitting  this  to  be  true  of  the  literature  of  Prance,  Italy,  Spain, 
and  Portugal,  and  also  of  modern  Greece  as  far  as  she  has  a  literature, 
13  it  so  of  that  of  any  other  European  country  ?  Is  it  true  of  Great- 
Britain,  Holland,  Germany,  Prussia,  Russia,  or  any  other  northern 
nation  1  or,  is  it  true  of  the  United  States  ?  Is  the  literature  of  tliese 
latter  countries  founded  on  that  of  ancient  Greece,  or  Rome  ?  and  is  it 
dependent  on  "  that  source  for  its  most  important  illustrations?"  The 
Committee  would  hazard  much,  in  replying  affirmatively  to  this  ques- 
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tioD.  In  plain  terms,  if  we  comprehend  their  meaning  in  the  para* 
graph  quoted,  the  reply  could  not  be  sustained.  The  constitution  of 
the  English  language,  and  every  thing  fundamental  that  belongs  to  it, 
rest  much  more  on  the  Saxon,  than  on  either  the  Greek  or  Latin,  or 
on  both  united.  And  the  Russian,  and  the  German  in  all  its  dialects, 
are  original  tongues ;  no  more  dependent  on  Greek  or  Latin,  than  the 
latter  are  on  them.  That  many  English  writers  have  modeled  their 
style  and  manner  after  those  of  the  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome,  is 
true.  But,  that  the  most  pure  and  classical  writers  of  the  English  Ian- 
guage  have  done  so,  is  not  true.  English  literature  has  a  character  of 
its  own,  very  distinct  from  that  of  either  Greek  or  Roman  literature. 
It  cannot  conform  to  both  of  them,  they  being  widely  different  from 
each  other.  The  truth  is,  that,  when  pure,  it  conforms  to  neither. 
This  is  proved  by  the  prose  works  of  Dryden,  Bolingbroke,  Swift, 
Addison,  Taylor,  Goldsmith,  Scott,  and  other  great  masters  of  English 
style.  Those  compositions,  and  many  others  that  might  be  referred  to, 
derive  nothing  in  manner  or  illustration  from  ancient  literature,  ai|d 
but  little  in  words.  They  are  written  chiefly  in  Saxon-English.  We 
alhide  especially  to  the  structure  and  spirit  of  the  composition.  Some 
of  the  most  tasteless  works  in  our  language  are  modeled  afler  the  an- 
cients. How  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  An  effort  is  made  in  them  to 
assimilate  incongruous  things.  Attempts,  moreover,  to  imitate  bespeak 
inferiority,  and  contribute  to  perpetuate  it.  On  that  ground,  ancient 
authors  have  injured  many  modern  ones.  No  writer  will  ever  be 
great,  unless  he  aspire  to  originality,  both  in  manner  and  matter.  He 
must  act  according  to  the  constitution  of  his  own  mind,  not  in  imi- 
tation of  the  mind  of  another ;  for  his  intellectual  stores,  he  moat 
draw  on  nature ;  and,  to  acquire  mental  vigor  and  dexterity,  be  must 
exercise  regularly,  and  on  suitable  subjects,  the  powers  he  possesses. 
But  the  adorers  of  the  ancients  will  be  the  last  to  do  this.  Like  the 
adherents  to  royalty,  they  will  continue  to  recognize,  in  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  a  divine  right  to  instruct  the  moderns. 
English  literature  will  never  attain  the  perfection  of  which  it  is  sus- 
ptible,  until  it  shall  be  cultivated,  more  than  it  ever  has  been,  on  the 
d  of  the  true  constitution  of  the  English  tongue.  Never  until 
ill  it  be  free  from  trammels  ;  and  freedom  is  essential  to  pei^o- 
every  thing.  We  deem  it  fortunate  that  this  sentiment  has 
to  prevail ;  and  that  it  has  so  begun,  cannot  be  doubted.  En- 
glish and  American  writers,  generally^  are  less  servile  copyists  of  the 
ancients,  than  they  were  fifty  years  ago.  And,  as  nations,  their  writ- 
ings have  improved.  Both  in  Great-Britain  and  the  United  States, 
more  especially  in  the  latter,  there  are  twenty  good  writers  now,  where 
there  was  one,  at  the  commencement  of  our  revolutionary  war.  Yet, 
in  neither  country  has  the  devotion  to  the  ancient  classics  increased  in 
the  same  ratio.  It  would  be  difficult  to  prove,  that,  in  proportion  to 
numbers,  it  has  increased  at  all.  Nor  shall  we  ever  have  a  truly 
classical  literature  of  our  own,  until  it  shall  have  been  formed  out  of 
our  own  materials,  and  on  the  constitution  and  construction  of  our  own 
tongue.  We  might  safely  add,  that  when  one  writer  copies  or  imitates 
the  style  and  manner  of  another,  he  is  apt  to  imitate  his  sentiments  and 
mode  of  thinking,  also,  and  to  become  a  copyist  and  an  underling 
tbroaghout ;  and  such  a  degree  of  dependence  operates  as  p.  blight  on 
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the  homan  facahies.  That  it  may  be  able  to  act  with  its  entire  force, 
and  achieve  every  thing,  of  which  it  is  capable,  the  mind  must  be  free, 
and  must,  therefore,  do  homage  to  nothing  that  is  human.  Aristotle 
and  Plato  among  the  ancients,  and  Newton  and  Locke  among  the 
moderns,  checked  originality  of  thought,  and  thus  did  mischief,  through 
the  excessive  deference  paid  to  them,  by  their  contemporaries  and 
those  of  after  ages.  Imitation  and  the  restraint  of  authority  chill  the 
lires  and  deaden  the  elasticity  of  genius,  and  are  fatal  to  all  that  is 
great  or  new.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  then,  that,  instead  of  being 
benefited  by  the  homage  once  paid  by  them  to  ancient  compositions, 
modem  writers  have  improved,  both  in  matter  and  style,  almost  in  pro- 
portion as  that  homage  has  abated.  As  far  as  our  acquaintance  with 
German  literature  ftts  us  to  judge  of  it,  we  cannot  perceive  that  it  is 
any  more  **  founded  on  classical  literature,"  than  the  English.  It 
appears  to  as  to  be  very  independent,  and  to  have  a  distinct  constitu- 
tion and  character  of  its  own.  To  crowd  a  composition  with  what  are 
called  classical  illustrations  and  allusions,  is  now  deemed  a  mark  of 
pedantry,  rather  than  of  good  taste  ;  to  which  might  be  added,  that  it 
is  also  a  mark  of  a  barren  mind.  The  rich  are  not  compelled  to 
borrow ;  nor  is  the  scholar,  who  is  "sufficiently  versed  in  the  book  of 
nature,  obliged  to  rely  for  his  illustrations  on  the  literature  of  the  an- 
eients. 

The  Committee  make  a  further  effort  to  establish,  hy  analogy ^  the 
high  claim  of  an  acquaintance  with  Greek  and  Latin  to  enter  as  an 
element  into  a  liberal  education.     The  subjects  of  their  analogy  are 
architecture  and  sculpture.     Those  arts  are  stated  to  have  been  carried 
to  such  perfection  in  Greece,  that  their  products  are  still  unrivaled, 
and  constitute  the  best  models  for  modern  imitation.     True ;  as  relates 
to  sculpture,  the  Committee  disclaim  being  advocates  of  imitation. 
To  ns,  however,  they  seem  to  disclaim  it  only  in  words,  while  in  prin- 
eipU  they  recommend  it.     When  a  modern  statuary  places  an  ancient 
bast  or  statue  before  him,  and  works  by  it  or  after  it,  to  improve  him- 
self as  an  artist,  we  know  of  no  other  name,  which  suits  him  so  well, 
as  that  of  imitator.     His  object  is  not  to  avoid  faults  in  the  statue  ; 
because  he  always  selects  the  most  perfect  specimen.     If,  then,  he 
do€%not  intend  to  imitate — to  assimilate  his  work   in  some  way  to  the 
model  in  his  presence,  why  does  he  look  on  it  as  an  exemplar  1     Why 
docs  he  not  copy  directly  from  nature,  the  true  inspirer  of  genius,  and 
the  finished  pattern  of  all  elegance  and  all  excellence  ?    By  doing  so, 
and  depending  alone  on  her,  in  conforming  to  her  works,  he  would 
take  the  rank  of  an  original.     But  as  long  as  he  relies  for  his  improve- 
ment on  homan  productions,  he  is  a  copyist.     Every  great  artist  has  a 
beau  ideal  in  his  mind,  the  creation  of  his  own  genius ;  but  all  the 
elements  of  it  are  derived  from  nature.     He  only  unites  and  fashions 
them  to  his  taste ;  and,  in  his  attempts  to  attain  perfection,  he  works 
after  the  image  he  has  thus  created.     His  effort  is  to  equal  that,  not  to 
equal  or  surpass  a  pattern  set  by  any  other  artist,  either  ancient  or 
modem.     After  ^hose  models  did  Phidias  or  Praxiteles  work ;  or  by 
what  artist's  productions  did  they  improve  themselves  ?     The  answer 
is  plain.     They  worked  after  no  models  but  those  of  nature,  and 
deigned  to  imitate  no  productions  but  hers — and  hence  their  works 
he^wed  knmortality  on  them.     It  is  believed  that  the  ancient  artists, 
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painters,  as  well  as  sculptors,  owed  their  excellence  chiefly  to  their 
being  originals.  Nor  could  they  be  otherwise  ;  because  they  had  no 
highly  finished  works  of  preceding  artists  to  imitate.  Were  the  moderns 
to  follow  their  examples  of  originality  ^  instead  of  copying  their  works, 
they  might  equal  them  in  the  perfection  of  the  art ;  but  they  will 
never  do  it  on  any  other  ground.  It  appears  to  us,  that  the  chief,  if 
not  the  only  advantage,  which  the  works  of  ancient  artists  can  bestow 
on  modern  ones,  is  on  the  ground  of  competition  and  rivalry.  They 
may  excite  in  them  a  higher  ambition  to  excel,  than  they  would  other- 
wise feel ;  and  there,  we  apprehend,  the  true  benefit  ends.  Our  allu- 
sion is  to  artists  of  a  high  order.  That  inferior  ones  may  improve  their 
humble  performances  by  imitatibn,  is  not  denied.  They  are  intended 
and  fit  only  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  superior  men.  They  are  not, 
therefore,  embraced  in  the  present  discussion.  We  are  treating  of 
artists  qualified  to  be  originals  ^  and  they  are  necessarily  injured  by 
imitation. 

Be  these  things,  however,  as  they  may,  we  say  of  this  analogy,  as 
we  did  of  the  last,  that  it  proves  nothing,  because  it  is  an  analogy — 
and  not,  we  think,  a  very  close  one.  In  the  reasoning  founded  on  it 
by  the  Committee,  the  premises  and  the  conclusion  do  not  appear  tons, 
to  belong  of  right  to  the  same  syllogism.  Modern  architecture,  say 
the  Committee,  has  been  improved  by  ancient  architecture,  and  modern 
sculpture  by  ancient  sculpture.  But  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were 
the  great  masters  in  these  arts.  Therefore,  modern  literature  is  im- 
proved by  ancient  literature,  in  which  the  same  people  were  also  maa* 
ters.  We  confess  our  inability  to  perceive  either  the  force  or  fairness 
of  the  inference. 

There  is  yet  another  ground,  on  which  the  analogy  of  the  Committee 
appears  to  us  to  have  failed.  Sculpture  is  a  direct  imitation  of  some* . 
thing  in  nature.  The  product,  therefore,  of  the  ancient  and  of  the 
modern  sculptor,  when  imitating  the  same  object, — say,^  the  Imman  fig- 
ure,— must  be  so  much  alike,  that  the  latter,  when  possessed  of  but 
moderate  abilities,  may,  perhaps,  improve  his  style,  by  working  after 
the  model  left  by  the  former.  He  is  still  indirectly  imitating  nature, 
when  he  is  imitating  a  well-executed  image  of  her.  But  language, 
though  founded  in  nature,  resembles  none  of  her  immediate  WMks. 
It  is  a  creation  entirely  artificial ;  and,  as  products  of  art,  the  English, 
Latin,  and  Greek  languages  are,  in  their  present  condition,  so  dissimi* 
lar  to  each  other,  that  it  is  difiicult  to  conceive,  how  the  former  can  be, 
in  any  way,  improved,  by  an  attempt  to  model  it  after  either  of  the  lat- 
ter. That  it  must  be  injured  by  it,  seems,  on  principle,  the  more 
probable  result;  and  experience,  we  think,  sustains  the  opinion. 

''  But,  (say  the  Committee)  the  study  of  the  classics  is  useful,  not 
only  as  it  lays  the  foundation  of  a  correct  taste,  and  furnishes  the 
student  with  those  elementary  ideas,  which  are  found  in  the  literature  of 
modern  times,  and  which  he  no  where  so  well  acquirer  as  in  their  orig* 
inal  sources — but  also  as  the  study  itself /brms  the  most  effectual  disci- 
pline of  the  mental  faculties.^*  »♦♦♦<«  Eeer^  faculty  of  the 
mind  is  employed ;  not  only  the  memory,  judgement,  and  reasoning 
poiocrs,  but  the  taste  BXid  fancy  are  occupied  and  improved." 

The  matter  of  this  extract  brings  us  into  a  more  serious  conflict 
with  the  Committee,  than  that  of  either  of  the  preceding  ones.     Wc 
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are  compelled  to  call  in  question  the  soundness  of  the  whole  of  it. 
We  cannot  admit  that  '*  the  study  of  the  classics  lays  the  foundation  of 
a  correct  taste."  Wherever  that  ** foundation"  exists,  it  is  not  the 
creation  of  any  course  of  discipline.  It  is  the  gift  of  nature — laid  in 
tlie  original  constitution  of  the  mind.  Education  improves  it,  but 
does  not  and  cannot  produce  it.  There  are  many  minds,  some  of 
whose  powers  are  active  and  vigorous,  in  which  no  system  of  training 
can  form  a  correct  taste.  Whatever  they  do  is  disjointed  and  out  of 
shape.  Yet  they  may  be  thoroughly  imbued  with  Greek  and  Latin. 
Instances  in  proof  of  this  are  so  numerous,  that  they  must  be  familiar 
to  eiety  accurate  observer.  The  elements  of  correct  taste  are  as  lite- 
rally bestowed  by  nature,  as  the  elements  of  beauty  of  countenance,  or 
symmetry  of  figure.  They  consist  in  that  form  of  mind,  where  all  the 
faculties  are  active,  and  well-balanced,  none  of  them  preponderating 
much  in  strength  over  the  others.  Where  these  elements  are  wanting, 
no  course  of  discipline  can  impart  them.  Nor  are  we  convinced,  that, 
when  possessed,  they  may  not  be  as  well  cultivated,  without  Greek 
and  Latin,-  as  with  them.  Females  excel  in  all  sorts  of  taste,  without 
any  knowledge  of  ancient  literature.  This  point  will  be  more  fully 
considered  hereafter. 

Notwithstanding  an  attentive  examination  of  the  subject,  we  find  it 
difficult  to  discover  what  the  Committee  mean  by  **  those  elementary 
ideas,  which  are  found  in  the  literature  of  modern  times,  and  which 
tke  student  no  where  so  well  acquires,  as  in  their  original  sources.** 
Nature,*  not  classical  literature,  we  regard  as  the  *'  original  source" 
of  all  ideas,  whether  elementary,  or  of  any  other  kind.  We  believe, 
moreover,  that  all  mental  philosophers  concur  with  us  in  opinion. 
Other  sources  are  but  secondary,  and  derive  all  the  value  they  possess 
from  tlieir  conformity  to  the  original  source.  But  nature  is  as  acces- 
sible to  the  moderns,  as  she  was  to  the  ancients.  Had  we  said  that 
she  is  much  more  so,  the  position  could  be  maintained.  For  each 
H^ll-informed  student  of  nature  possessed  by  Greece  and  Rome,  mod- 
ern nations  furnish  hundreds,  in  the  same  amount  of  population. 
Wherefore,  then,  must  the  latter  depend  on  the  former  for  **  element- 
ary ideas,"  or  any  ideas  at  all,  to  enrich  their  literature  t  Why  can 
they  .not  draw  them  from  the  same  fountain,  which  is  so  much  more 
liberally  opened  to  the  modern  than  it  was  to  the  ancient  world  ?  We 
ought  rather  to  ask,  Do  they  not  thus  draw  them  ?  Are  not  moderi^ . 
productions  generally  much  richer  in  the  truths  of  nature,  and  freer 
from  fiction,  than  most  ancient  ones?  This  question  must  be  answer- 
ed affirmatively ;  else  all  the  discoTerers  and  philosophers,  who  have 
flourished  and  written  since  the  Revival  of  Letters,  have  lived  in  vain. 
We  feel  justified,  then,  in  calling  on  the  Committee  to  specify  those 
^*  elementary  ideas,"  and  show  them  to  be  of  any  value,  which  writers 
of  the  present  day  most  readily  derive  from  Greek  and  Latin.  Nor 
will  they  find  it  an  easy  task  to  comply  with  the  summons. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  the  extracted  paragraph.  Having, 
bowever,  already  filled  up  our  allotted  space  in  the  Magazine,  we 
most  defer  what  we  have  further  to  say,  until  the  next  number. 

*  W«  mean  Ui.it  inipressicm;)  made,  directly  or  indirrctly,  by  the  works  of  nature,  on  the  biiman 
mind,  produce  in  it  all  tlie  idoiis  it  iM:^:i0S8(3s.  To  tho  production  of  tlieae  iiD|)ie8sions,  \bo  learned 
iftiiBttaees  coDtcibute  but  UtUc. 
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ladies'  fairs. 

Wb  are  no  friends  to  these  Fairs ;  from  the  first  moment  we  heard 
them  proposed,  we  had  our  doubts,  and  these  doubts,  in  the  progress 
of  observation,  in  studying  carefrilly  the  effects  and  grounds  of  the  e^ 
tablishment  of  the  Fairs,  vanished,  one  by  one,  till  we  settled  down  in 
a  firm  conviction  of  their  impropriety.  It  will  not  be  inferred  from 
this,  that  we  intend  to  eulogize  them  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  b^ 
not  to  be  apprehended  as  a  determined  enemy,  who  may  have  no  hear- 
ing because  suspected  of  prejudice ;  for  it  is  worth  while,  when  we 
enter  upon  any  project,  especially  when  it  is  different  from  our  usual 
course,  to  inquire  what  are  the  principles  involved,  what  are  the  imme- 
diate effects,  and  what  may  be  the  remote  consequences  of  the  act. 
By  this  view,  let  not  only  dl  our  common  actions,  but  also  these  Fairs, 
be  tried ;  and  if  they  stand  not  the  test,  if  they  rest  on  grounds,  oa 
which  nothing  else  may  stand,  and  which,  in  the  abstract,  militate 
with  our  consciences^  we  should  be  very  careful  how  we  enter  upon  them, 
lest  we  sanction  principles,  which  derive  all  their  credit  from  this  partic- 
ular connexion,  and  which  we  might  not  wish  to  have  generally  adopted. 
We  are  aware,  that  we  shall  be  considered  as  treading  mi  holy 
ground,  and  trampling  down,  with  ruthless  step,  the  flowers  that  are 
supposed  to  give  health  and  vigor.  We  know  there  is  a  holiness  of 
purpose  enlisted  in  these  Fairs.  We  are  not  dead  to  the  objects  of  the 
ladies,  so  actively  and  charitably  engaged  to  carry,  by  these  means, 
relief  to  the  poor,  knowledge  to  the  ignorant,  speech  to  the  dumb,  and 
sight  to  the  blind ;  nor  can  we  impeach  their  motives, — for  we  have 
too  many  of  our  best-loved  friends,  who  follow  the  general  fashion,  lo 
suspect,  for  a  moment,  that  they  could  in  this,  or  any  other  work, 
knowingly,  act  on  principles  which  are  false,  or  dangerous  when  a|^ 
plied  to  any  other  purpose. 

But  we  will  be  more  specific,  and  come  at  once  to  the  material  and 
the  manner  of  the  Fair.  What  are  the  articles  offered  for  sale  ?  Are 
they  generally  such  as  have  any  positive  value  ?  We  will  not  say, 
that  all,  or  even  any  considerable  portion  of  them,  are  entirely  worths 
less ;  but  that  many  are  mere  gewgaws,  trifles,  which  only  give  proof 
of  ingenuity  and  nice  workmanship,  that  have  employed  the  delicate 
hands  a  few  hours,  and  may  tickle  the  fancy  of  the  purchaser  a  few 
days.  Most  of  these  are  ornamental  articles ;  and  we  are  glad  to  see 
it,  considering  that  they  are  principally  prepared  by  those  who  are  cul- 
tivated and  at  leisure,  by  whose  tastes  we  would  cheerfully  govern  our 
own,  and  whose  influence  would  tend  very  much  to  refine  and  improve 
the  condition  of  society.  But  we  doubt,  sincerely,  whether  they  best 
advance  even  this  object ;  for  many  of  the  articles  are  of  such  singular 
design  and  fashion,  that  they  would  hardly  gain  admission  to  our  notice, 
much  less  a  permanent  station  in  our  parlors,  except  that  they  are 
offered  and  sold  at  the  Fairs.  We  have  every  product  of  the  earth 
and  of  art,  manufactured  into  all  sorts  of  fantastic  oddities;  we  have 
fortune-tellers  and  fate-ladies ;  things  new  and  strange,  the  likeness  of 
which  is  not  in  the  heavens  above,  nor  in  the  earth  beneath,  nor  in  the 
waters  under  the  earth ;  things,  too,  which  by  their  very  strangeness 
attract  the  attention,  and  draw  the  money  of  the  spectators,  but 
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which,  when  carried  home,  serve  no  other  purpose,  than  to  show  how 
curious  was  the  invention  that  designed  them,  and  when  the  Fair  is 
forgotten,  they  will  be  laid  aside  among  the  things  neglected. 

But  our  objectionB  to  the  kind  and  uselessness  of  the  materials  of 
tiie  Fair,  b  light,  compared  with  the  graver  one — to  the  price.  If  these 
articles  should  be  sold  at  their  actual  value  ;  if  their  makers  stood  in 
equal  competition  with  the  milliners  and  the  shops,  and  asked  no  more 
than  the  real  worth  for  their  merchandize,  we  truly  believe  the  Fair 
would  never  have  been  gotten  up.  But  these  sisters  of  charity  have 
DO  idea  of  such  competition.  Value,  worth,  usefulness,  cost,  and  state 
of  the  market, — these  are  terms  and  considerations  entirely  foreign 
to  their  purpose.  Price,  with  them,  has  no  such  parentage  ;  it  owes 
allegiance  to  no  principle,  but  that  which  gets  as  much  as  it  can. 

It  would  seem  at  least  a  lack  of  mercantile  wisdom,  in  these  votaries 
of  charity,  to  offer  such  articles,  confessedly  not  of  general  use,  nor  of 
permanent  ornament,  for  sale  at  prices  out  of  all  proportion  to  their 
eost  and  worth,  unless  they  had  some  enginery,  by  which  they  could 
induce  their  buyers  to  comply  with  their  terms ;  and,  true  enough,  their 
very  success  proves,  that  they  have  not  reckoned  without  their  host, 
but  have  weighed  well  their  means,  before  they  put  their  hands  to  the 
Work.  In  ordinary  affairs,  men  have  an  eye  to  the  "  quid  pro  quo," 
and  the  scale  of  equivalents  is  studied  with  an  assiduous  care  in  almost 
every  action,  and  especially  in  all  their  conduct  relative  to  each  other. 
Almost  the  whole  of  our  lives  is  resolvable  into  bargain  and  sale ;  and 
for  whatever  we  do,  we  look  for  a  corresponding  return.  'T  is  very 
true,  money  is  not  always,  nor  in  any  large  part  of  our  actions,  con- 
cerned ;  for  as  this  is  a  mere  representative  of  value,  it  is  not  needed, 
when  we  can  have  the  value  itself;  nevertheless,  when  we  cannot 
match  our  values,  or  when  only  one  of  the  parties  has  it  for  exchange, 
we  then  call  in  the  aid  of  money,  which  will  purchase  not  only  mate- 
rial  substance,  but  also  comfort  and  enjoyment,  and  indeed  almost  any 
thing  which  we  may  desire,  whether  tangible  or  intangible.  The  sue* 
oessful  result  of  these  Fairs  is  the  strongest  proof  of  this  theory  of  the 
commercial  nature  of  our  lives.  Now  what  is  that,  which  the  patr  n* 
eases  of  the  Fairs  offer  for  the  money,  that  they  receive,  if  not  the  ac- 
tual value  of  the  article  1  The  answer  is  easy,  as  will  be  shown, — -pop^ 
ViJUw  fanoT. 

So  strong  is  the  influence  of  the  benevolent  sisterhood,  so  powerful 
their  control  of  general  opinion,  that  they  wield  it  at  their  pleasure, 
and  sell  it  out  to  whomsoever  will  come  to  their  bazaar,  and  give  them 
a  bauble,  as  a  certificate  of  their  acceptance.  Primarily,  every  man 
stands  on  his  own  ground,  and  public  opinion  sets  for  or  against  him 
according  to  the  tenor  of  his  life  and  the  correctness  of  his  principles. 
Bat  this  new  combination  in  society  has  a  different  gauge,  and  metes 
<Nit  its  approbation  in  the  ratio  of  generosity  exhibited  in  their  peculiar 
way ;  and  he,  who  previously  had  discharged  all  his  duties,  and  meri- 
toriously enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  companionship,  and  cordiality, 
aad  esteem,  now  suddenly  finds  a  new  condition  affixed  to  this  enjoy- 
ment, with  which  he  must  comply,  in  order  to  escape  importunity, 
the  codness  of  his  friends,  and  even  the  imputation  of  meanness. 

It  is  worth  while  to  observe  the  machinery  put  in  requisition  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  effect.   No  exertions  are  spared,  no  measures  untried. 
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Religion  and  charity,  wit  and  fashion,  combine  together ,  and  labor  in 
the  field.  We  are  advertised  of  the  countless  varieties  to  be  exhibited, 
of  all  sorts  and  of  all  valaes,  to  suit  every  taste,  from  the  staidest  utili- 
tarian to  the  lightest  trifler.  It  is  heralded  forth,  that  every  body  is 
going,  and  therefore  every  body  goes.  We  are  warned,  beforehand, 
that  we  must  buy  this  or  that,  at  all  events  buy  largely,  to  help  on  the 
sale,  and  induce  others  to  follow  our  example.  Such  is  the  bustle  and 
extent  of  preparation,  such  is  the  disciplined  concert  of  all  about  xm, 
that,  when  the  day  arrives,  all  are  ready  to  strike,  and,  with  one  simuK 
taneous  effort,  to  carry  their  point ;  and  wo  be  unto  him,  who  doubts 
the  expediency  of  the  measure — for  he  that  doubteth  is  condemned 
already — wo  be  to  him  that  lags  behind,  or  hesitates  to  pay  the  admis- 
sion fee,  and  purchase  articles  at  the  extravagant  prices ;  and  few  in- 
deed are  they,  who  do  not  submit ;  for  the  contumacious  mnst  be  point* 
ed  at  for  their  singularity,  and  be  punished  with  at  least  a  temporary 
ban  of  society.     What  wonder,  then,  that  they  succeed  ? 

We  may  be  considered  over-nice  in  our  morality,  but  we  question 
very  much  the  right  of  any  individuals  or  society  to  demand  our  money 
on  these  terms.  When  a  man  charges  us  to  take  our  choice  between 
life  or  bodily  ease,  and  our  purse,  we  may  indeed  give  up  the  latter, 
in  order  to  save  the  other ;  another  of  equal  power  over  us,  yet  of 
more  gentle  demeanor,  threatens  to  deprive  us  of  our  good  name,  un- 
less we  give  to  him  our  money ;  others,  still  more  refined,  ask  oar 
contributions,  or  that  we  give  up  the  blandishments  of  society.  All 
succeed  alike,  because  we  care  less  for  the  money. 

Now,  there  is  no  fundamental  distinction  between  him,  who  demands 
our  money  or  our  physical  comfort,  and  him,  who  gives  us  the  alterna- 
tive of  our  money  or  our  social  comfort :  one  is  as  much  our  natural 
right  as  the  other,  and  whoever  threatens  to  deprive  us  of  either,  or  to 
mulct  us  in  a  certain  sum  of  money,  in  both  cases  equally  attempts  to 
take  from  us  that,  which  is  unquestionably  ours,  withont  offering  any 
equivalent. 

Let  us  not  be  told  that  people  go  cheerfully  and  willingly  to  the 
Fairs,  there  to  contribute  their  money  for  the  charitable  objects ;  for 
why  is  all  this  busy  enlistment  of  every  motive?  Why  this  concert, 
ramifying  co-extensively  with  society  ?  Why  this  intervention  of  the 
Fair  with  all  its  exciting  parade  between  men's  purses  and  the  benevo- 
lent object  ?  Why  is  not  this  presented  in  its  naked  wants  ?  Why 
are  not  our  individual  charities  appealed  to,  and  our  contributions  di- 
rectly asked  ?  Are  not  people  as  willing  to  give  for  the  support  of  an 
infant-school,  the  blind,  or  for  any  other  charitable  purpose,  that, 
which,. it  is  said,  they  gladly  and  voluntarily  give  at  the  Fair?  Is  it 
not  rather  that  these  votaries  of  goodness,  through  a  mistaken  zeal, 
doubt  their  success,  if  they  use  direct  means,  and  hence  they  resort 
to  this  system,  so  that,  by  a  general  combination,  and  united  effort, 
they  may  produce  an  unnatural  excitement,  and  compel  the  gifl  of 
what  our  free  and  reasonable  charities  would  never  have  yielded  ? 

It  is  natural  for  man,  when  ho  has  for  once  left  his  usual  track,  to 
wander  further  than  he  originally  intended.  So,  in  these  Fairs,  having 
admitted  one  principle,  which  is  not  adopted  in  ordinary  life,  the  door 
is  opened  for  others,  that,  on  more  common  occasions,  would  find  no 
encouragement  in  our  hearts.     Hence  we  have  not  only  compulsory 
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pmehasea  at  exorbitant  prices,  but  wheels  of  fortune,  lotteries,  and 
fortune-tellers.  Sometimes  an  article  is  put  up  in  a  lottery,  and  the 
discrepance  between  the  cost  of  the  ticket  and  the  value  of  the  prize 
is  offered  as  one  inducement,  and  the  excellence  of  the  object,  to 
which  the  ticket*money  is  to  be  appropriated,  as  another  reason  for 
the  purchase  of  the  chances.  Sometimes  a  gold  ring  is  put  into  a 
large  eake,  which^  being  cut  into  slices,  is  sold  piece-meal  at  a  large 
f^ce,  which  the  buyers  are  willing  to  give,  each  in  the  hope  that  he 
may  be  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  the  slice  containing  the  ring. 

Public  opinion  has  already  thrown  lotteries  into  the  hands  of  the 
desperate,  the  wicked,  and  the  ignorant,  and  our  government  has  now 
taken  strong  measures  to  prevent  even  these  from  indulging  in  this 
uneven  chance  of  fortune ;  and  if  the  unfortunate  be  tempted,  by  this 
means,  to  escape  a  prison,  or  the  poor  to  save  his  family  from  distress, 
■hoald  venture  to  purchase  a  ticket  at  the  lottery-office,  he  becomes 
thereby  a  criminal,  and  so  far  loses  his  rank  in,  and  the  confidence  of, 
society.  But  here,  under  the  sanction  of  all  that  is  lovely,  virtuous, 
and  charitable,  in  the  advancement  of  that  very  religion,  which  pro- 
scribes the  lotteries  as  gambling  in  the  other  case,  we  are  urged  to 
boy  the  chances  of  greater  gain,  and  are  virtually  told,  that  this  will 
be  oar  best  way  of  securing  that  favor  and  blessing  of  society,  which 
a  parchaae  of  a  like  species  of  merchandize  in  another  place  would 
deprive  us  of. 

The  poor  man  wants  bread,  the  desperate  speculator  wants  money, 
the  rich  want  other  gratifications,  and  the  fashionable  want  any  thing, 
to  which  the  whim  of  the  gay  company  may  give  a  temporary  value ; 
aad  if  the  one  may,  by  the  investment  of  a  small  sum,  ptirchase  a 
chance  of  obtuning  that,  which  is  to  him  of  much  more  worth,  and 
tot  the  certainty  of  which  he  would  give  a  very  much  larger  sum  at 
the  fair — ^why  may  not  the  other,  in  the  same  way,  seek  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  desires,  though  of  a  graver  nature,  and  at  a  place  less  ap- 
proved of  fashion  and  virtue?  The  principle  is  the  same  in  both. 
And  whatever  principle  is  shown  to  be  wrong,  in  the  abstract,  cer- 
tainly no  application,  to  however  pure  purpose,  or  in  however  virtuous 
hands,  can  justify  its  operation.  These  managers  of  the  Fairs  would 
be  shocked  if  we  were  to  propose  to  them  to  open  lotteries  for  their 
private  benefit ;  and  yet,  if  their  moral  sense  would  reject  this  means 
of  profit  in  their  own  behalf,  how  does  it  become  so  changed,  that  it 
will  admit  it  in  behalf  of  any  public  institution  ?  What  would  be  said, 
if  one  should  set  up  a  wheel  of  fortune,  at  his  own  house  or  ofiice,  and 
court  the  patronage  of  the  public  ?  We  should  have  the  whole  police 
in  motion  to  stop  it.  Suppose  that  this  adventurer  should  offer  to  give 
half  or  the  whole  of  the  profits  to  some  church  or  infant-school,  even 
to  the  blind,  would  they  not  reject  it  in  disgust,  and  spurn  the  insult, 
of  an  attempt  to  bribe  them,  to  countenance  a  gambling  speculation,  by 
an  oiter  of  its  profits  1  Suppose  a  gipsey  to  set  up  fortune-telling ;  our 
little  children  would  perhaps  beg  of  us  a  few  cents,  so  that  they  might 
buy  an  insight  into  futurity ;  very  probably  we  should  not  grant  their 
request,  but  we  should  be  much  more  likely  to  take  up  the  impostor 
as  a  vagrant,  and  send  her  to  the  work-house,  because,  forsooth,  she  is 
wheedling  the  ignorant  and  the  inexperienced  to  part  with  their  money, 
without  any  adequate  recompense.    But  if  the  poor  gipsey  is  forbiddea 
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to  tell  ibrtanes  for  her  own  support,  how  is  it,  that  the  same  species  of 
knowledge  is  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  any  pablic  charity  ?    If  the 
young  and  the  ignorant  are  not  allowed  to  learn  coming  events  of  the 
stroller,  what  shall  be  said  to  them,  when,  as  an  argument  for  our  con^ 
sent  to  their  wishes,  they  quote  the  example  of  the  intelligent  and  the 
gifted,  the  clergy,  the  lawgivers,  and  those  that  govern  the  moralities 
of  the  people — many  of  whom  bought  an  insight  into  their  future  for- 
tunes at  the  Fair  ?    They  cannot  see  the  difference  between  their  for- 
bidden gambling  at  the  lottery-offices  in  the  by-places,  and  that  pub- 
lic and  allowed  hazard  in  the  midst  of  the  assembled  fashion  and  intel* 
ligence  at  the  Fair.     Nor  is  the  distinction  plain  to  them  between  the 
fortune-telling  of  the  miserable  old  crone  in  our  kitchens,  and  that  of 
the  fate-lady  most  tastefully  arrayed  and  supported  by  all  those,  who 
commonly  discountenance  every  vice.     There  is,  indeed,  a  distinction 
in  degree,  but  not  in  kind.     We  may  perhaps  feel  secure  that  we  shall 
never  abuse  our  degree  and  proceed  to  the  grosser  extent  of  gambling, 
and  so,  too,  those,  who  indulge  the  last,  may  look  on  this  of  the  Fair 
with  self-complacency,  thinking  they  will  never  so  squander  their  time 
and  their  money ;  for  it  was  said,  by  a  good  observer,  that  one  is 
always  offended  with  that  species  of  sin,  which  is  not  agreeable  to  bis 
own  taste.     When  we  have  indulged  in  a  violation  of  principle  accord- 
ing to  our  taste,  others,  who  look  up  to  us  as  the  patterns  of  life,  may 
indulge  in  the  same  violation  according  to  their  peculiar  taste.     Our 
blessed  Savior,  although  he  spared  not  the  great  sinners,  yet  was 
much  more  severe  in  his  denunciation  of  those,  who,  from  fashion  or 
ostentation,   broke  the  other  points  of  the  law :  "  Whosoever  shall 
break  one  of  the  least  of  these  commandments,  and  teach  men  so,  he 
shall  be  called  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.''     The  rich,  the 
virtuous,  and  the  gifted,  live  not  for  themselves  alone.     They  are  re- 
sponsible not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  the  influence  of  their  charac- 
ter, their  actions,  and  their  conversation.     There  are  very  many  others, 
who  look  to  these,  as  the  guides  for  their  own  opinions  and  conduct, 
and  adopt  their  principles,  and  imitate  their  example,  so  far  as  they 
can  understand  and  apply  them  to  their  own  condition.     Those,  who 
enjoy  the  superior  advantages  of  education  and  influence,  should  avoid 
even  the  appearance  of  evil ;  their  principles  and  practice  should  be 
so  unequivocally  correct,  that  no  lack  of  knowledge  may  misinterpret 
the  one,  and  by  no  change  of  circumstances  may  the  other  be  mis- 
applied. 

We  are  aware,  that  we  shall  be  met  with  accounts  of  the  great  suc- 
cess, that  has  already  attended  these  Fairs,  and  of  the  thousands  of 
dollars,  which  have  thereby  been  raised  for  the  relief  of  human  misery. 
We  grant  these  positions  ;  but  to  them  we  offer  one  demurrer :  '*  The 
end  justifies  not  the  means,"  however  much  the  contrary  may  have 
availed  in  ages  of  ignorance  and  error ;  this  reasoning  has  long  been 
dead,  and  we  are  sorry  to  see  it  revived  again,  and  we  are  confident, 
that,  though  it  becomes  the  handmaid  of  benevolence,  it  cannot  sear 
the  public  conscience,  and  make  men  openly  adopt  it,  as  formerly. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  strong  excitement  attending  these  Fairs, 
when  one  all-absorbing  anxiety  engrosses  every  thought,  and  every 
word,  look,  and  action  point  to  the  grand  purpose,  it  is  not  strange, 
that  no  time  is  left  to  weigh  the  subsidiary  means,  or  to  observe  those 
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niceties  of  moral  distinctions,  which  temper  men's  conduct  in  other 
matters.  There  is  such  an  undue  preponderance  given  to  the  favorite 
project,  such  a  requisition  put  upon  the  time  of  those,  who  prepare 
the  articles,  and  upon  the  money  of  those,  that  buy  them,  that  many 
of  the  domestic  and  social  duties  must  necessarily  be  neglected,  and 
many  of  the  common,  every-day  charities  must  be  forgotten  ;  the  heart 
is  cold  to  the  wonted  objects  of  its  benevolence,  for  it  has  exhausted 
its  beat  upon  a  single  and  public  altar ;  the  hand  is  poor,  for  it  has 
emptied  itself,  and  it  can  give  no  more  relief;  and  many  will  find, 
after  the  Fair  is  over,  that  they  have  thus  given  time  and  money, 
which  no  private  suffering  and  want,  known  to  them  alone, — no  other 
form  of  charity, — nothing  but  the  universal  and  imperious  fashion  could 
have  drawn  from  them. 

Without  doubt,  every  friend  of  the  Fairs  would  wish  to  carry  them 
on  by  the  most  unimpeachable  means ;  but  when  they  find  these  to  be 
inadequate  to  their  purpose,  they  must  have  recourse  to  others ;  for 
money  must  be  poured,  through  this  channel,  into  the  lap  of  ignorance 
and  want.  It  is  enough  for  them  that  the  end  is  holy  ;  the  rectitude 
of  the  steps,  by  which  it  is  attained,  is  of  comparatively  small  conse- 
quence. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  that  we  have  no  friendship  for  all  these  ex- 
cellent objects,  which  these  sisters  of  charity  have  undertaken  to  pat^ 
ronize^  We  love  the  blind ;  our  hearts  are  warm  with  affection  for 
the  sick  ;  we  would  do  all  in  our  power  to  relieve  the  poor — ^to  lessen 
human  distress — ^to  support  the  infant  school ;  but  we  would  not,  even 
ion  these,  take  any  step,  which  would,  on  common  occasions,  be  repug- 
nant to  our  moral  principles. 

We  have  no  fears,  that  Ladies'  Fairs,  as  they  are  now  conducted, 
will  be  permanent.  We  confidently  believe,  that,  ere  long,  they  will 
have  gone  out  of  fashion,  and  other  means  of  popular  excitement  will 
have  taken  their  place ;  then  will  those,  who  are  now  their  supporters, 
look  back  on  them  with  a  cdm  and  liberal  spirit,  see  clearly  their 
whole  nature,  and,  considering  them  as  among  the  chimeras  of  the  past 
age,  wonder  that  they  were  ever  engaged  in  them.  J« 
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I  PACED  the  ocean  shore. 

At  the  hoflh  of  closing  day. 
And  heard  the  lo^  and  solemn  roar 

Of  waters  in  the  hay. 
The  waves  were  crowned  with  foam. 

As,  borne  by  the  coming  tide. 
They  sought,  tar  up  the  beach,  a  home. 

And  stretched  them  out,  and  died. 

Methought — How  like  is  Life 

This  restless  ocean's  flow ; 
The  shifting  tides  of  its  ceaseless  strife. 

How  like  these  waves  they  show ! 
My  wave  of  life — I  prayed — 

By  virtue's  brightness  be, 
As  towards  Death's  shore  it  speeds,  arrayed 

Like  the  white  wave  of  the  sea !  B. 
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NOTICE  OF  MR.  SENATOR  JOHNSTON. 

The  melancholy  tidings  reached  us,  about  a  fortnight  since,  of  the 
shocking  death  of  Mr.  Senator  Johnston ,  of  Louisiana.  The  circum- 
stances of  this  most  distressing  event,  as  related  in  the  newspapers, 
are  substantially  as  follows  : — The  steam*boat  Lionest,  on  her  way 
from  Alexandria,  on  the  Red  river,  to  Natchitoches,  blew  op,  on  the 
morning  of  the  nineteenth  of  May,  about  day^light,  and  as  the  boat 
was  passing  the  Rigolet  Bon  Dieu.  Three  successive  explosions,  fol- 
lowing each  other  with  great  rapidity,  were  heard  at  a  considerable 
distance.  The  fore-cabin,  the  deck  above  the  boiler,  (which  in  the 
western  steam-boats  is  placed  on  the  main-deck  forward,  toward  the 
bow  of  the  vessel,)  and  the  hold  under  the  boiler  were  scattered  in 
fragments  over  the  water.  Many  of  the  passengers,  who  were  thrown 
from  the  boat,  saved  themselves,  by  laying  hold  of  these  fragments. 
In  about  two  minutes  afler  the  explosion,  the  hull  of  the  boat  sunk, 
leaving  a  portion  of  the  ladies'  cabin  floating  on  the  surface.  Several 
gentlemen  and  all  the  ladies,  who  were  passengers  in  the  boat,  were 
saved  in  this  part  of  the  wreck.  The  disaster  is  said  to  have  been  oo* 
casioned  by  a  quantity  of  gunpowder,  which  had  been  shipped  in  the 
boat,  and  which  was  ignited  by  a  candle  taken  into  the  hold,  by  twoc^ 
the  crew.  Among  the  passengers  severely  wounded  or  bruised,  was 
Mr.  Edward  D.  White,  representative  of  the  New-Orleans  district  in 
Congress.  Of  those  who  perished,  was  Mr.  Josiah  S.  Johnston,  one  of 
the  Senators  of  the  United  States  from  Louisiana. 

The  loss  of  this  gentleman  is  justly  to  be  accounted  a  public  calam- 
ity. He  sustained,  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  a  reputation 
for  intelligence,  candor,  and  probity,  not  surpassed  by  that  of  any 
other  member.  His  death,  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  at  the  meridian 
of  his  usefulness,  by  a  most  distressing  casualty,  and  at  a  distance 
from  his  family,  make  it  an  occurrence,  which  cannot  hot  strike  the 
public  mind,  and  must  be  regarded  by  his  numerous  friends,  in  every 
part  of  the  Union,  with  the  most  painful  emotion.  The  following  brief 
outline  of  his  active  and  useful  career,  will  apprize  those,  who  were 
unacquainted  with  him,  of  the  extent  of  the  loss,  which  the  public  has 
suffered  from  this  most  unexpected  and  distressing  event 

Mr.  Josiah  Stoddard  Johnston  was  a  native  of  Connecticut.  At 
the  age  of  nineteen  or  twenty,  he  removed,  with  his  father,  the  late 
Dr.  Johnston  of  that  state,  to  the  neighborhood  of  Maysville,  where 
his  father  continued  to  reside,  till  Jhis  decease,  the  last  year.  Mr» 
Johnston's  professional  education  was  received  in  Kentucky ;  but, 
afler  a  short  time  passed  there,  he  resolved  to  enter  on  the  wide  field 
of  liberal  adventure,  which  was  opening  in  the  south-western  part  of 
the  Union.  After  a  short  time  spent  at  Natchez,  he  determined  to  re- 
pair to  the  Red  river  country,  where  he  established  himself  at  Alex- 
andria, in  the  parish  of  Rapides,  in  the  profession  of  the  law.  Nothing 
could  seem  more  uninviting  than  the  state  of  society,  which  then  existed 
in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  population  consisted  of  a  remnant  of 
Spanish  colonists,  and  of  adventurers  from  the  United  States : — ^the 
neighborhood  of  the  Spanish  frontier,  rendered  it  a  stopping  place  for 
many  persons,  whose  relations  to  society,  in  the  old  states,  were  such^ 
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88  to  make  it  very  convenient  for  them  to  be  able,  at  any  moment,  to 
escape  into  a  forei^  jarisdiction.  The  new  government  was,  as  yet, 
scarcely  OTganized ;  and,  in  a  population  of  this  description,  could 
derive  no  strength  from  that  public  opinion,  which  is  the  best  support 
of  all  government.  Something  very  near  a  state  of  nature  accordingly 
prevailed,  with  very  little  borrowed  from  civilization  but  its  vices. 
Fatal  quarrels  were  continually  happening.  The  neighborhood  was 
distracted  by  feuds  of  the  most  embittered  character.  Affrays  in  the 
streets  were  of  constant  occurrence,  and  duels  not  less  so.  Every 
body  went  armed ;  and  life  was  too  easily  taken  to  be  of  high  account. 
Where  life  is  so  little  regarded,  manners  of  course  are  wild  and  reck- 
less. 

Such  was  the  population,  in  which  Mr.  Johnston,  a  young  New- 
Englander,  established  himself  at  the  age  of  two  or  three  and  twenty, 
in  the  practice  of  the  law,  and  with  immediate  and  entire  success. 
His  native  iirankness  of  character  made  him  the  favorite  of  all  classes ; 
and  his  extraordinary  discretion  kept  him  from  being  entangled  in  their 
controversies.  He  never  was  engaged  in  a  quarrel,  in  a  community 
where  it  was  so  difficult  to  avoid  it ;  but,  on  very  many  occasions,  he 
had  the  good  fortune,  by  his  prudent  umpirage  between  those  who 
were  at  issue,  to  prevent  a  resort  to  the  field.  In  a  very  short  period, 
he  was  advanced  to  the  bench,  where  he  was  equally  successful,  in 
maintaining  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the  magistracy.  He  was  soon 
elected  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Assembly  in  the  new  state  of 
Louisiana.  When  New-Orleans  was  threatened  by  the  British  troops, 
at  the  close  of  the  war,  a  regiment  was  raised  in  Rapides,  under  Mr. 
Johnston's  command  as  Colonel.  He  hastened  to  the  capital,  but  did 
not  arrive,  till  after  the  overthrow  of  the  enemy.  On  his  return  to  Al- 
-exandria,  he  resumed  his  judicial  functions,  daily  growing  in  the  re* 
spectiul  regards  of  his  fellow-citizens.  In  1821  he  took  his  seat  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  as  a  member  of  the  seventeenth  Ck>n- 
gross ;  and,  on  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Brown,  a  year  or  two  after- 
wards, as  minister  of  the  United  States  at  Paris,  Mr.  Johnston  was 
elected  to  fill  his  place,  and  has  been  twice  re-elected,  to  the  Senate 
i>f  the  United  States. 

As  a  member  of  Congress,  Mr.  Johnston  enjoyed  a  reputation  of  the 
most  enviable  character.  Mr.  Johnston's  style  of  debate  was  business* 
like  and  conversational.  He  rarely  rose  except  to  speak  briefly  and 
closely  to  the  matter  in  hand.  He  did  not  aim  at  oratorical  display,  but 
sought,  by  a  pertinent  statement  of  facts,  and  a  common-sense  logic,  to 
satisfy  and  convince  his  audience.  He  rarely  addressed  the  Senate,  in 
what  is  called  a  set  speech ;  but  his  speech  on  Foote's  resolutions  was 
one  of  the  soundest,  most  elaborate,  and  most  instructive,  which  was 
made  in  that  debate.  During  Mr.  Adams's  administration,  he  filled 
with  great  ability  the  place  of  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, in  which  capacity  he  made  a  very  instructive  report  on  the 
British  colonial  trade  question,  which  he  also  supported  in  a  speech. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Senate's  Committee  of  Finance.  He 
had  paid  particular  attention  to  the  great  question  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  and  understood  the  subject  thoroughly.  He  occasion* 
ally  spoke  in  the  incidental  debates,  which  continually  occurred  in  the 
&nale  on  that  subject,  and  never  without  imparting  valuable  informa- 
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tion.  He  was  understood  to  be  the  author  of  a  pamphlet  called  the 
"  Review  of  the  Bank  Veto/'  which  was  one  of  the  very  ablest,  that 
have  appeared,  during  the  present  political  controversies.  The  subject 
of  the  tariff  engaged  much  of  his  attention,  not  merely  as  a  question 
vitally  important  to  Louisiana,  but  as  closely  interwoven  with  the  gen- 
eral weal.  He  wrote  one  or  two  very  able  pamphlets,  one  of  which  was 
published  with  his  name,  on  the  effect  of  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on 
Sugar ;  and  pointed  out,  with  singular  felicity,  the  extent  to  which  the 
prosperity  of  almost  every  other  great  interest  in  the  country  was  con- 
nected with  the  culture  of  this  important  staple.  This  was  done  on  a 
conviction  of  duty  to  his  state  and  to  the  Union.  He  was  himself,  as  a 
planter,  exclusively  engaged  in  the  culture  of  Cotton.  This  circum- 
stance caused  him  to  feel  the  unsoundness  of  the  statements  of  the 
nullifiers,  as  to  the  effect  of  the  tariff  on  the  price  of  cotton.  His  per- 
sonal observation  enabled  him  to  trace  the  languishing  state  of -that 
culture  in  South-Carolina,  to  its  true  cause, — a  cause  so  notorious  and 
powerful  in  its  operation,  as  to  make  it  wonderful  that  any  other  should 
be  thought  of, — the  competition  of  the  inferior  and  exhausted  soils  of 
South-Carolina,  with  the  newer  and  richer  soils  of  the  South-west 
As  a  cotton-planter,  Mr.  Johnston  bore  the  clearest  testimony  to  the 
beneficial  effects  of  the  establishment  of  American  manufactures  upon 
the  prosperity  of  that  branch  of  industry. 

Convinced,  from  his  own  observation  and  experience,  that  the  com- 
plaints of  the  South  against  the  tariff  were  without  foundation  in  fact, 
Mr.  Johnston  of  course  looked  upon  the  strange  heresy  of  nullification, 
with  peculiar  disapprobation.  He  regarded  it  as  a  preposterous  remedy 
for  an  imaginary  evil ;  and  all  his  influence  was  thrown  into  the  scale 
of  the  Constitution.  Such,  however,  was  the  mildness  of  his  manner, 
such  the  kindness  of  his  disposition,  such  his  candor,  such  his  known 
personal  disinterestedness,  that,  perhaps,  there  was  not  a  member  of 
Congress,  who  possessed,  to  an  equal  extent,  the  personal  respect  of 
those,  who  differed  from  him  on  this  great  and  exciting  question. 

He  was  unremitted  in  his  devotion  to  the  duties  of  his  station.  To 
his  constituents  he  was  faithful,  in  a  degree  not  easily  surpassed.  Their 
interests  were  ever  uppermost  in  his  mind  ;  and  every  act  of  legislation, 
which  concerned  them,  received  his  unwearied  attention,  from  its 
inception  to  its  close.  He  made  their  affairs,  public  or  private,  which 
were  committed  to  him,  his  own,  till  he  had  done  all  in  his  power,  to 
accomplish  what  was  desired.  No  labor  was  too  great  in  committee, 
on  the  floor,  or  in  private  conference  with  other  members,  when  he 
saw  the  possibility  of  advancing  the  interests  entrusted  to  his  care. 

Few  persons  had  pursued  the  political  career  with  more  flattering 
success ;  but  this  success  lefl  Mr.  Johnston  perfectly  unambitious. 
His  total  freedom  from  selfish  aims  was  one  great  cause  of  his  influ- 
ence and  popularity.  No  one  ever  suspected,  that  he  had  a  private 
end  in  view,  in  any  thing  which  he  either  did  or  forbore  to  do.  Dur- 
ing the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams,  he  ranked  among  the  most  prom- 
inent of  the  political  friends  of  the  President ;  and  was  known  to  be 
on  the  most  intimate  footing  of  confidence  with  the  Secretary  of -State. 
His  character,  talents,  and  merits,  would  have  well  warranted  the 
Executive,  in  gratifying  any  wish  which  could  have  been  entertained 
for  his  higher  advancement,  by  his  warmest  friends.    But  nothing. 
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most  certainly^  woald  have  pained  him  more,  than  to  have  had  it 
thought,  that  be  would  permit  interest  to  be  made  on  his  behalf,  for 
any  office  in  the  gift  of  the  administration.  It  was  the  wish  of  his 
friends,  two  or  three  years  since,  to  tender  him  a  nomination  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Louisiana ;  but,  highly  as  he  respected  the  state  of  his  adop* 
tion,  he  found  no  temptation  in  the  honors  of  her  chief  magistracy. 
He  had  a  passion  for  active  efficient  usefulness,  and  the  honor  and 
^€i(ei^  of  station  were  the  part  of  it,  which  was  not  only  not  attractive, 
but  peculiarly  burdensome  to  him. 

Mr.  Johnston's  disposition  was  eminently  social.  The  Kentucky 
cordiality  of  manner  had  in  him  been  engrafted  on  the  New-England 
discretion.  He  selected  his  intimate  associates  with  care ;  but  no  one 
possessed,  in  a  higher  degree,  the  happy  art  of  keeping  up  an  agree- 
able and  friendly  intercourse,  with  a  large  number  of  persons,  of  vari- 
ous tempers  and  tastes.  He  adapted  himself  to  every  kind  of  society, 
with  peculiar  ease,  and  his  company  was  equally  welcome  in  all  the 
circles  of  the  metropolis, — apolitical,  fashionable,  and  domestic. 

No  man  ever  understood  more  thoroughly,  or  practised  more  faith- 
fully, the  sacred  duty  of  friendship.  His  time,  his  advice,  his  purse, 
were  freely  bestowed,  wherever  they  could  serve  a  friend.  He  could 
sacrifice  his  convenience  and  interest  with  as  much  alacrity,  in  the 
service  of  a  friend,  as  most  men  manifest  in  the  pursuit  of  their  own 
ends.  His  personal  intercourse  was  characterized  by  great  gentleness 
and  suavity  of  manner.  The  rights  and  feelings  of  the  absent  were 
always  safe  in  his  keeping  ;  and  he  probably  had  passed  through  life, 
the  object  of  as  little  personal  enmity,  as  any  public  man  in  the  country. 
Even  party  malignity,  which  spares  no  one,  left  him  unassailed. 

Mr.  Johnston  had  a  strong  taste  for  books.  Though  his  active  habits 
of  life  had  led  him  away  from  the  pursuit  of  mere  scholarship,  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  standard  literature  of  our  language.  His  principal 
reading,  however,  was  in  the  constitutional  and  political  history  of  our 
own  country.  Few  persons  were  as  well  versed  in  this  subject.  His 
library  contained  a  more  than  usually  ample  collection  of  works  on  this 
topic ;  and  it  was  the  favorite  occupation  of  his  leisure  hours  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  their  contents.  Of  his  proficiency  in  these 
studies,  his  speech  on  Foote's  resolution  affi)rds  the  amplest  proof. 

No  man  was  more  perfectly  free  from  alSectatioo  and  pretence. 
Honesty,  cordiality,  and  singleness  of  purpose,  were  striking  qualities 
of  his  character.  He  never  made  an  effort  to  give  himself  conse- 
quence,— ^never  attuned  his  voice  to  his  own  praise;  and  wor-e  the 
multiplied  honors,  which  had  been  bestowed  upon  him,  with  the  un- 
conscious ease  of  true  merit. 

Nor  was  he  less  exempt  from  intrigue.  Although  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  had  been  passed  as  a  public  man,  in  which  capacity  he  had 
filled  a  succession  of  stations,  most  of  them  depending  on  popular  favor, 
he  knew  the  arts  of  the  demagogue  only  as  he  saw  them  daily  practised 
by  others.  He  knew  no  path  to  public  favor,  but  public  usefulness. 
Content  to  serve  the  people,  he  never  courted  nor  flattered  them ;  and, 
residing  in  the  part  of  the  country,  where  the  personal  interference  of 
candidates  in  the  elections  is  not  discountenanced  by  public  senti- 
ment, probably  no  individual,  who  had  been  as  long  and  as  variously  in 
paUio  life,  had  left  his  advancement  more  entirely  to  the  care  of  others. 
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Ur.  Johnston  was  eminently  happy  in  his  domestic  relations.  He 
discharged  all  the  duties  of  a  son,  a  brother,  a  husband,  and  a  father, 
with  unsurpassed  fidelity  and  tenderness.  About  the  close  of  the  war, 
he  married  the  highly  accomplished  and  amiable  daughter  of  Dr.  John 
Sibley,  of  Massachusetts,  a  gentleman  then  established  and  still  resid- 
ing in  Louisiana.  This  lady,  the  ornament  and  pride  of  every  circle 
in  which  she  moves,  survives  to  deplore  the  irreparable  loss,  winch  she 
has  been  called  to  suffer.  Their  only  child,  a  young  man  of  eighteen 
years  of  age,  accompanying  his  father  on  a  visit  to  his  estate,  was  with 
him  in  the  steam-boat  at  the  time  of  the  explosion,  and  escaped,  almost 
by  miracle,  with  trifling  injury. 

The  shocking  casudty,  which  has  cost  his  friends  and  the  public  a 
life  so  dear  and  valuable,  cannot  but  awaken  the  roost  painfiil  enKH 
tions.  He  has  been  cut  off,  at  a  period  when  he  was  in  the  full  activity 
of  his  mind,  in  perfect  health,  in  the  enjoyment  of  reputation,  public 
favor,  and  domestic  happiness,  such  as  fall  to  the  lot  of  few  men, 
without  a  moment's  warning,  by  a  cruel  accident,  the  result,  it  would 
seem,  of  the  most  unpardonable  indiscretion.  No  event  of  the  kind 
could  have  produced  a  more  wide-spread  and  unaffected  regret.  None 
could  teach  more  forcibly  the  vanity  of  human  life,  or  make  us  feel 
more  deeply  "  what  shadows  we  are,  and  what  shadows  we  pursue." 
To  the  truth  of  every  word  in  this  imperfect  sketch, — ^the  feeble  tribute 
of  a  friendship  tried  by  the  intercourse  of  years,  on  every  variety  of 
occasion,  in  public  and  in  private,  in  sickness  and  in  health, — there 
are  hundreds  who  will  bear  a  mournful  but  hearty  testimony ;  hundreds 
who  will  say,  as  they  hear  of  his  death,  that  he  has  not  left  a  more 
useful  or  a  better  man  behind  him. 
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The  time  seems  to  be  near,  and,  perhaps,  is  already  arrived,  when 
Poetry,  at  least  poetry  of  transcendent  merit,  will  be  considered  among 
the  lost  arts.  It  is  a  long  time  since  England  has  produced  a  firstp 
rate  poet.  If  America  has  not  to  boast  at  all  what  our  parent  country 
boasts  no  longer,  it  will  not  be  thought  a  proof  of  the  deficiency  of  our 
genius.  Fisher  Ames. 

The  nature  of  our  government  inclines  all  men  to  seek  popularity, 
as  the  object  next  in  point  of  value  to  wealth ;  but  the  acquisition  of 
learning  and  the  display  of  genius,  are  not  the  ways  to  obtain  it.  In- 
tellectual superiority  is  so  far  from  conciliating  confidence,  that  it  is 
the  very  spirit  of  a  democracy  to  proscribe  the  aristocracy  of  talents. 
To  be  the  favorite  of  an  ignorant  multitude,  a  man  must  descend  to 
their  level ;  be  must  desire  what  they  desire,  and  detest  all  that  they 
do  not  approve ;  he  must  yield  to  their  prejudices,  and  substitute  them 
for  principles.  Instead  of  enlightening  their  errors,  he  must  adopt 
them,  he  must  furnish  the  sophistry  that  will  propagate  and  defend 
them.  Ibid. 
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A  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  William  Livingston,  Member  of  Congress 
in  1774,  1775,  and  1776 ;  Delegate  to  the  Federal  Convention  in 
1787,  and  Governor  of  the  state  of  Nev^Jersey  from  1776  to  1790. 
With  Extracts  From  his  Correspondence,  and  Notices  of  various 
Members  of  his  Family,     By   Theodore  Sedgwick,  jun. 

To  the  men  of  the  American  Revolution  all  posterity  will  forever 
pay  grateful  and  willing  homage.  The  results  of  that  revolution  arc 
not  yet  developed,  and  cannot  be  for  a  long  time  to  come  ;  but  enough 
ia  seen  to  make  us  fully  aware  that  hereaAer  man  will  look  back  upon 
it, — as  he  now  does  on  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  the  dis- 
coverers of  this  country,  or  the  era  of  tlie  Reformation, — as  cer- 
tain landmarks,  in  the  progress  of  our  race  to  higher  and  happier 
attainments.  If  this  be  true,  the  first  duty  of  us,  the  immediate  de- 
scendants of  such  men,  is  to  collect  and  lay  up,  for  the  use  of  succeeding 
ages,  the  fullest  accounts  of  their  lives  and  actions.  This,  if  done  at 
all,  must  be  done  now.  The  oblivion,  that  shall  wrap  all  human 
things,  is  fast  gathering  around  their  tombs,  and  soon,  like  the  pyra- 
mids of  Egypt,  nothing  will  be  left  bnt  the  awful  greatness  of  the 
institutions  they  created.  It  is  for  this  reason  we  are  glad  to  welcome 
the  class  of  books,  the  name  of  one  of  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this 
article.  Mr.  Sedgwick  complains  in  his  preface  that  he  has  (bund  it 
extremely  difficnlt  to  collect  materials  for  his  task.  The  letter-books 
of  Mr.  Livingston,  for  some  of  the  most  important  years  of  his  public 
life,  were  lost.  Most  of  his  contemporaries  have  followed  him  to  the 
tomb.  The  author,  however,  has  had  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Livingston's 
family,  and  of  many  other  gentlemen  best  qualified  to  assist  him.  We 
most  be  allowed  to  say,  that  he  has  put  no  very  ample  supply  of  ma- 
terials together  in  but  a  very  common-place  manner;  and  though 
there  is  enough  scattered  through  the  volume  to  convince  one,  what 
might  have  been  made  of  it  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  genius,  the  book, 
as  it  is,  from  some  cause  or  other,  is  insufferably  dull.  The  style  also 
is  deformed  by  many  unnecessary  quotations  of  Latin  scraps,  by  many 
**  Americanisms/'  beside  other  words  and  awkward  phrases,  which  no 
body  else  has  ever  called  English ;  such  as  "  sparse,"  *'  alienism," 
sparing  notices,"  **  lifelong,"  "  commenced  to  practise,"  "cpisodial," 
part-authorship,"  "  inherited  affection,"  "  chivalric."  These  are  only 
specimens — many  more  might  be  produced — and  we  claim  some  credit 
for  our  forbearance.  We  are  aware  this  may  be  called  mere  verbal 
criticism;  bnt,  in  the  multitude  of  books,  there  is  so  much  danger  of 
onr  language  becoming  corrupted,  that  we  hold  it  the  especial  duty  of 
critics  to  take  heed  to  this  matter. 

William  Livingston,  the  descendant  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
the  early  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  New- York,  was  born  at  Albany 
in  the  month  of  November,  1733.    The  first  fourteen  years  of  his  boy- 
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hood  were  passed  at  Albany,  under  the  protection  of  his  grandmother. 
He  is  said  to  have  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  devote  himself  to  the 
art  of  painting ;  but  this  desire  was  overruled  by  his  parents,  and,  in 
1737,  he  entered  as  a  freshman  at  Yale  College.     After  taking  his 
bachelor's  degree,  he  entered  on  the  study  of  law,  in  the  city  of  New- 
York,  in  the  office  of  Mr.  James  Alexander.    He  also  entered  himself  as 
a  student  of  the  Middle  Temple,  London,  though  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  ever  went  there.     Before  he  had  completed  his  professional  studies, 
he  was  married  to  Miss  French.     In  1747,  he  published  a  poem  under 
the  title  of "  Philosophic  Solitude."     He  had  before  this  written  for 
the  newspapers,  which,  indeed,  he  continued  to  do  for  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  life.     **  The  poem  on  Philosophic  Solitude,"  says  the 
American  Quarterly  Review,  **  though  it  has  not  high  poetic  value, 
displays  the  tastes  of  a  scholar,  and  the  virtues  of  an  upright  mind." 
In  the  autumn  of  the  next  year  (1748)  Mr.  Livingston  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  ;  a  few  months  afterward  he  lost  his  father.     He  seems  soon 
to  have  acquired  a  good  rank  in  his  profession,  and,  in  1742,  published, 
in  connexion  with  William  Smith,  the  iirst  digest  of  the  colonial  laws. 
A  second  volume,  continued  the  work  for  five  years  afler  the  first 
ended,  was  published  in  1762.     In  1752,  he  commenced  a  periodical 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Independent  Reflector,"  having  for  its  object 
the  exposure  of  ofHcial  abuse,  negligence,  and  corruption,  in  whatever 
rank  they  were  to  be  found.     It  seems  to  have  been  edited  with  talent, 
and  soon  became  a  powerful  instrument  of  great  good.     He  then  en- 
tered into  a  warm  controversy  with  the  Episcopalians,  on  the  subject  of 
the  charter  of  King's  (now  Columbia)  College.     The  Reflector  stopped 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  printer  having  refused  to  continue  it.     We 
next  find  him  battling  stoutly  against  the  introduction  of  theatrical  per- 
formances ;  and  then  establishing  another  periodical,  called ''  The  Watch 
Tower,"  which  continued  for  about  one  year.     We  pass  over  a  Eulogy 
on  President  Burr, — a  Review  of  Military  Operations  in  North-Ameri- 
oa, — a  piece  of  poetry,  **  Soon  as  I  saw  Eliza's  blooming  charms,"-— 
the  commencement  of  a  series  of  papers,  entitled  "The  Sentinel," 
which  reached  its  twenty-eighth  number, — and  find  Mr.  Livingston  next 
engaged  in  a  warm  controversy  concerning  the  introduction  of  Bishops 
into  the  British  provinces  in  America.     On  this  subject  he  wrote  a  let- 
ter in  176S,  to  the  Bishop  of  LlandafiT,  and  drew  forth  an  answer  vindi- 
cating the  Bishop, "  the^^ar^  authorship  of  which  was  ascribed  to  the  Rev. 
Charles  Inglis."    In  1770,  Mr.  Livingston  published  a  bitter  satire  upon 
Lt.  Gov.  Colden,  under  the  title  of ''  A  Solifoquy."     Having  purchased 
a  tract  of  land  in  Elizabethtown,  New-Jersey,  and  built  a  house,  which 
he  called  '*  Liberty  Hall,"  in  1773,  he  removed  there,  and  this  country 
seat  was,  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  at  least  his  nominal  home.     He 
was  chosen  one  of  the  deputies  of  New-Jersey  to  the  Congress  of  1774, 
and  was  present  at  the  opening  of  that  body  in  Philadelphia,  on  the 
fifth  of  September,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  a  very  active  part 
in  its  deliberations.     He  was  unanimously  re<«lected  the  next  year, 
and  we  now  find  him  a  member  of  several  of  the  most  important  com- 
mittees.    In  June,  1776,  he  was  recalled  by  his  state  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  her  militia,  and  thus  lost  the  opportunity  of  placing  his  name 
on  that  immortal  roll,  the  Declaration  of  Independence.     We  are  very 
sorry  to  perceive  Mr.  Sedgwick  inclined  to  detract,  in  the  least,  firom 
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the  merits  of  the  great  men  who  signed  this  declaration.    On  that 
point  the  question  is  settled.     It  is  too  late  to  speak. 

In  August,  1776,  Mr.  Livingston  was  chosen  the  first  Governor  of 
the  State  of  New^ersey,  and  continued  to  be  annually  chosen,  some* 
times  unanimously,  and  always  by  a  large  majority,  until  his  death  in 
1790.  We  quote  Mr.  Sedgwick's  account  of  the  close  of  his  first 
speech  to  the  Legislature. 

'^  Let  U8,  gentlemen,  both  by  precept  and  practice,  encourage  a  spirit  of  econo- 
my, indusby,  and  patriousm,  ond  that  public  integrity  and  righteousness  which 
cannot  fail  to  exalt  a  nation ;  setting  our  faces,  at  the  some  time,  like  a  flint  aeainst 
that  dissoluteness  of  manners  and  political  corruption,  which  will  ever  be  the  re- 
proach of  any  people.  May  the  foundation  of  our  infant  state  be  laid  in  virtue 
and  the  fear  of  God,  and  the  superstructure  will  rise  glorious,  and  endure  for  ages. 
Then  may  we  humbly  expect  the  blessings  of  the  Most  High,  who  divides  to  the 
nation  their  inheritance,  and  sxparates  the  sons  of  Adam.  In  fine,  gentlemen, 
while  we  are  applauded  by  the  whole  world  for  demolishing  the  old  fabric,  rotten 
and  ruinous  as  it  was,  let  us  unitedly  strive  to  approve  ourselves  master-builders, 
by  giving  beauty,  strength,  and  stability  to  the  new."  From  an  expression  in 
this  paragraph,  and  from  his  inflexible  impartiality,  the  new  governor  was,  for  soma 
time  afler  this,  familiarly  known  among  the  people  of  Jersey  by  the  naipe  of 
'*  Doctor  Flint  *,"  and  an  anecdote  is  told  of  Mr.  Ames,  from  some  momentary 
confusion  of  ideas,  "  setting  the  table  in  a  roar,"  at  a  dinner  in  New- York,  where 
be  met  Governor  Livingston,  by  asking  "  Dr.  Flint,  whether  the  town  of  Trenton 
was  well  or  ill  disposed  to  the  new  constitution." 

We  do  not  intend  to  trace  the  course  of  Gov.  Livingston  minutely 
through  his  official  career.     During  the  first  six  years  of  his  government^ 

"  New-Jersey,"  says  Mr.  Sedgwick,  "  was  the  frontier  state,  and  exposed  to 
all  the  miseries  of  a  frontier  warfare.  At  one  time,  the  enemy  lay  both  upon  her 
northern  and  southern  boundaries,  and  her  losses,  in  proportion  to  wealth  and 
population,  were  probably  greater  than  those  of  any  other  state,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  South-Carolina.  Tne  office  of  its  governor  was  difficult  and  perplexing. 
The  perpetual  petitions  for  passes  across  the  lines,  involving  a  troublesome  and 
invidious  examination  of  the  character  of  the  applicant ;  the  conflicting  claims  of 
the  state  and  the  regular  army  upon  prisoners ;  the  constant  alarms  of  invasion 
on  the  part  of  the  British ;  the  urgent  requests  of  the  various  counties  for  guards 
within  their  limits ;  the  maintenance  of  tne  outposts  and  the  beacons  in  a  situa^ 
tion  to  anticipate  these  incursions ;  the  illegal  and  injurious  traffic  secretly  carried 
on  with  the  enemy ;  the  constant  ravages  of  the  refugee  partisans ;  the  bands  of 
robbers  infesting  the  mountainous  and  wilder  parts  of  the  state ;  the  plunders 
committed  under  the  sanction  of  the  American  name ;  the  frequent  quarrels  be- 
tween the  militia  officers,  and  the  demands  for  courts-martial ;  the  prayers  of  the 
prisoners  in  New- York  for  deliverance,  and  the  loud  calls  for  supplies  on  the  part 
of  both  the  state  and  continental  troops,  all  by  turns  solicited  and  distracted  Gov- 
ernor Livingston's  attention." 

In  such  trying  circumstances,  he  seems  to  have  conducted  his  gov- 
ernment with  great  judgement  and  energy.  Writing  to  a  friend  in  the 
autumn  of  1783,  he  says  he  had  the  pleasure  of  passing  the  last  summer 
with  his  family  at  Elizabethtown,  "  being  the  first  time  in  seven  years 
that  I  have  had  any  place  that  I  could  properly  call  my  home"  The 
British  made  several  expeditions  for  the  purpose  of  kidnapping,  that 
**  Don  Quixote  of  the  Jersies,'*  (as  they  called  the  Governor)  but  he 
was  always  fortunate  enough  to  escape.  There  are  several  character- 
istic letters  from  President  Laurens,  which  we  have  room  only  to  refer 
to,  and  some  interesting  ones  from  General  Washington.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war,  Governor  Livingston  returned  to  his  estate  at 
Elizabethtown,  and  appears  to  have  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
the  occupations  of  agriculture,  and  the  amusement  of  the  mechanic 
arts.     He  refused  the  appointments  of  Commissioner  to  superintend 
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tbe  cmistraetion  of  the  Federal  Baildings,  and  of  the  ministry  to  Hd* 
land.  In  1787,  he  attended  the  convention  which  formed  the  federal 
constitution,  which  his  state  was  the  third  to  ratify.  In  tbe  summer  of 
1789,  he  had  the  severe  misfortune  to  lose  his  wife.  On  the  25th  of 
July,  1790,  Governor  Livingston  died,  after  a  sickness  of  little  more 
than  a  month,  the  severe  pain  of  which  he  bore  with  calm  and  Chris- 
tian firmness.  We  have  thus  traced  "  from  his  cradle  to  his  grave," 
how  imperfectly  we  are  well  aware,  one  of  the  patriots  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  It  is  quite  impossible,  within  the  limits  to  which  we 
are  confined,  to  do  any  thing  like  justice  to  the  events  of  his  life,  otto 
attempt  the  delineation  of  his  character.  In  the  circle  of  those  great 
men  of  our  country,  whose  services  and  sufferings  must  be  felt,  rather 
than  acknowledged,  if  *'  he  was  behind  the  foremost,  he  was  far  be- 
fore the  last."  The  generation  to  which  he  belonged  has  gone  down 
to  the  grave.  The  warrior,  who  fought  for  liberty,  and  the  statesman, 
who  guided  that  warrior's  arm,  have  alike  ascended  to  God,  to  give 
an  account  of  their  holy  mission,  and  are  now  equally  beyond  our 
censure  or  our  praise. 

T%e  Mother  at  Home;  or,  the  Principles  of  Maternal  Duty  famil- 
iarly illustratecL  By  John  S,  C.  Abbott,  Pastor  of  the  Cahinist 
Church,  Worcester. 

We  are  much  pleased  with  the  Dedication  of  this  little  book.  It  is 
as  follows : — 

**  TO   MT  FATHER  AND   MOTHER, 

This  book  is  most  alSectionately  dedicated.  For  the  principles  here  illustrated,  I 
am  indebted  to  the  instrnctions  I  received,  and  the  scenes  I  witnessed,  at  jour 
fire-side.  That  God  may  render  them  available  in  conferring  the  same  joy  upon 
other  families,  whicii  they  have  so  zichly  shed  upon  yours,  is  the  prayer  of  your 

Grateful  Son." 

The  author  of  this  book  is  a  very  young  man.  We  know  UQt 
whether  he  has  any  children ;  and  if  he  has,  they  must  be  too  young 
to  show  the  fruits  of  good  management.  Nor  can  he  have  any  per- 
sonal  experience  of  the  duties  of  a  mother.  However,  he  writes  as  we 
have  often  heard  the  best  and  happiest  of  mothers  talk,  and  as  we 
should  expect  the  experienced  mother  of  a  well-trained  family  to  write. 
We,  therefore,  suppose  that  the  mother,  so  honorably  mentioned  in  the 
dedication,  is  speaking  to  us  through  her  grateful  son, — ^that  he  h^ 
codified  the  lex  non  scripta  of  her  household ;  and  that  must  have 
been  a  well-ordered  household,  if  we  may  judge  of  it  from  those  who 
have  issued  thence.  It  has  within  a  few  years  furnished  the  Christian 
ministry  with  three  young  men  of  nearly  the  same  age,  who  unite,  with 
their  religious  zeal,  suavity  of  manners  and  benevolence  of  heart; 
whose  virtues  sit  so  easily  upon  them  that  they  cannot  but  have  been 
the  early  and  the  every-day  dress  of  the  inner  man,  and  who  have 
severally  displayed,  at  a  very  early  age,  wonderful  tact  in  the  practical 
business  of  education. 

The  author  professes  Calvinism  on  his  title-page ;  and  doubtless  in- 
tends to  make  a  similar  profession  in  the  following  passage  in  the 
preface : — 

"  The  religious  principles  inculcated  in  this  book,  are  tliose  usually  denominat- 
ed eDanffdical.  We  have  proceeded  upon  the  principle  tliat  here  is  the  com- 
mencement of  eternal  existence,  and  that  the  groat  object  of  education  is  to  pre- 
pare the  child  for  its  heavenly  home." 
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This  principle  is  indeed  evangeUcal;  bat  it  does  not  excIosiFely  ap- 
pertain to  the  class  of  sentiments  usually  so  denominated.  All  the 
sects  of  Christians  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  regard  this  life  as 
.the  beginning  of  an  endless  existence,  and  deem  the  preparation  of 
the  child ,jfor  its  heavenly  home,  the  great  object  of  education.  This 
principle  we  are  glad  to  see  recognized  throughout  the  book  before 
us,  which  is  decidedly  religious  in  its  character.  But  it  is  not  sectari- 
an. There  is  not  more  than  half  a  page  in  the  whole  book  to  which 
any  Christian  would  object ;  and  that  half  page  contains  nothing  more 
than  the  ascription  of  certain  attributes  to  the  Savior,  which  Unitari- 
ans deny  him. 

Be  the  author's  church  in  Worcester  Calvinistic  or  not,  his  book  is 
decidedly  anti-Calvinistic  in  its  tissue.  The  doctrines  of  total  deprav' 
ity,  arbitrary  election,  and  special  grace,  are  not  only  not  recognized, 
bat  virtually  denied.  The  child  is  represented  as  endowed  by  nature 
with  amiable  propensities ;  as  capable,  from  the  very  first,  of  performing 
virtuous  actions  from  right  motives ;  as  an  apt  subject  for  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  Parents  are  exhorted  to  labor  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
their  children,  with  a  confident  hc^  that  early  piety  will  be  the  result, 
— a  hope  which  the  doctrine  of  irrespective  election  would  utterly  pre- 
clude. No  spiritual  influences  are  promised,  except  the  divine  bless- 
ing necessary  to  render  the  use  of  appropriate  means  effectual  in  the 
formation  and  improvement  of  the  Christian  character. 

Mr.  Abbott  makes  the  establishment  of  absolute  authority  the  moth- 
er's first  object,  and  the  habit  of  uniform  obedience  the  great  desidera- 
tum on  the  part  of  the  child.  And  we  here  agree  with  him.  The 
whole  duty  of  man  consists  in  the  subjection  of  his  propensities  and 
desires  to  positive  law,  whether  human  or  divine,  natural  or  revealed. 
And  sin  is  simply  the  transgression  of  the  law.  Now,  the  child  whom 
his  mother  early  subjects  to  the  law  of  her  lips,  rewarding  adherence 
to  it,  and  making  him  suffer  for  every  departure  fi-om  it,  is  well  pre- 
pared for  the  discipline  of  life,  and  will  most  probably  become  an  hon- 
est man,  a  good  citizen,  and  a  devout  Christian.  But  the  infant,  who 
is  permitted  to  have  his  own  way  unmolested,  and  whose  mother's 
threats  sound  to  his  ear  like  idle  tales,  when  he  grows  up,  will  spurn 
from  his  shoulders  the  yoke  of  iawi  and  will  neither  fear  God  nor 
regard  man.  But  if  the  mother  would  have  her  authority  reverenced^ 
her  commands  must,  like  those  of  God  and  of  human  magistrates,  be 
flanked  by  retributive  sanctions.  And  it  is  hardly  safe  for  her  to  leave 
herself  the  pardoning  power,  as  a  mother's  tenderness  would  often  lead 
to  its  injudicious  use.  Let  disobedience  in  every  instance  be  attended 
by  suffering ;  and,  if  the  command  broken  be  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
may  yet  be  obeyed,  let  not  the  punishment  cease,  till  obedience  is  en^ 
forced.  So  says  our  author.  On  the  best  mode  of  punishment,  he  is 
far  firom  explicit.  He  in  one  chapter  very  properly  recommends  that 
"  the  punishment  be  adapted  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  moral  disorder ;" 
and  in  another,  speaks  of  "  inflicting  bodily  pain  steadily  and  invaria- 
bly." By  this  last  phrase  we  understand  flagellation,  a  punishment  we 
still  contend  not  unapt  for  public  schools,  but  unnecessary  and  often 
pernicious  in  families. 

The  fifth  chapter  relates  to  the  most  prevalent  faults  in  the  domestic 
management  of  children.     We  offer  from  this  the  following  extracts : — 
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*'  1.  Do  ni>t  talk  ahovJt  children  in  their  presence.*' 

"  2.  Do  not  make  exhibitions  of  your  children's  attmnments.  ••••♦• 
Must  there  not  be  great  danger  in  shewing  off  a  child  to  visiters,  who  will  most 
certainly  flatter  its  performance  ?  You  have  taught  your  daughter  some  interest- 
ing hymns.  She  is  modest  and  unassuming,  and  repeats  them  with  much  propri- 
ety. A  friend  calls,  and  you  request  the  child  to  repeat  her  hymns.  She  aoes  it. 
Thus  far,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  injury  done.  But  as  soon  as  she  has  finished,  your 
friend  begins  to  flatter.  Soon  another,  and  another  friend  calls,  and  the  scene  is 
continuallv  repeated,  till  your  daughter  feels  proud  of  her  performance.  She  be- 
comes, indeed,  quite  an  actress.  And  the  hymn,  which  was  intended  to  lead  her 
youthful  heart  to  God,  does  but  fill  that  heart  with  pride.  *•«••• 
Who  has  not  noticed  the  thousand  arts  which  a  vain  child  will  practice,  simply 
to  attract  attention  ?  Who  has  not  seen  such  a  spoiled  one,  take  a  book  and  read, 
occasionally  casting  a  furtive  glance  from  the  page  to  the  visiter,  to  see  if  the 
studious  habit  is  observed .'    And  can  such  a  child  be  safely  exhibited  to  strangers  ? 

*  ^  «  *  «  «  J  always  felt  pain  for  poor  little  things,  set  up  before  com- 
pany to  repeat  verses,  or  bits  of  plays,  at  six  or  eight  years  old.  I  have  sometimes 
not  "known  which  way  to  look,  when  a  mother,  (and,  too  often,  a  father^  whom  I 
could  not  but  respect,  on  account  of  her  fondness  for  her  child,  has  forced  the 
feeble-voiced  eighth  wonder  of  the  world,  to  stand  with  its  little  hand  stretched 
out,  shoutinff  the  soliloquy  of  Hamlet,  or  some  such  thinff.  I  do  not  know  any 
thing  more  distressing  to  the  spectators,  than  exhibitions  of  this  sort." 

''  Some  parents,  feeling  the  importance  that  their  children  should  enjoy  good 
society,  and  at  the  same  time  having  them  under  no  restraint,  deprive  themseiyes 
and  their  visiters  of  all  enjoyment,  and  their  children  of  all  benefit.  We  do  not 
like,  even  in  ima^fination,  to  encounter  the  deafening  clamor  of  such  a  scene. 
Some  are  lolling  about  the  stranger's  chair ;  some  crying ;  some  shouting.  The 
mother  is  pulling  at  the  gown  of  one,  and  scolding  at  another.  The  visiter,  dis- 
tracted with  the  noise,  endeavors  in  vain  to  engage  in  conversation.  The  time, 
and  attention,  and  patience  of  the  parents,  are  uisorbed  b^  their  lawless  family. 
The  visiter,  after  enduring  the  uproar  for  half  an  hour,  is  happy  in  making  his 
escape.  Where  can  there  be  pleasure,  and  where  can  there  be  profit,  in  such  & 
scene  as  this." 

'<  3.  Do  not  deceive  children,** 

"  4.  Do  not  he  continually  finding  fault.  ♦••••*  Be  even  more  care- 
ful to  express  your  approbation  of  good  conduct,  that  your  disapprobation  of  bad. 
Nothing  can  more  discourage  a  child,  than  a  spirit  of  incessant  fault-finding,  on 
the  part  of  its  parent.  And,  hardly  any  thing  can  exert  a  more  injurious  influence 
upon  the  disposition  both  of  the  parent  and  tne  child." 

*^  5.  Never  punish  by  exciting  imaginary  fears." 

The  whole  work  is  full  of  sound,  practical,  common-sense  yiews  on 
the  subject  of  education.  The  principles  laid  down  are  throughout 
illustrated  by  anecdotes,  or  by  supposed  cases.  We  cordially  recom- 
mend the  book  to  mothers, — especially  to  those  mothers  who  are  rear* 
ing  up  a  fierce  democracy  of  spoiled  children. 

Pencil  Sketches ;  or  Outlines  of  Character  and  Manners.  ,  By  3iiss 
Leslie. 

Miss  Leslie,  though  an  Englishwoman,  has  been  long  resident  in 
America.  She  is  well  fitted  for  the  task  undertaken  in  this  book,  the 
delineation  of  American  social  life.  Her  national  prepossessions  are 
of  course  not  in  our  favor ;  but  she  seems  entirely  free  from  that  spirit 
of  malediction  which  characterizes  most  of  the  works  on  America,  by 
English  men  and  women.  She  is  an  indulgent,  though  keen  observer 
of  the  follies  and  faults  of  society.  To  give  a  yivid  representation  of 
some  of  the  more  prominent  of  these,  seems  to  have  been  the  chief 
object  of  the  volume  before  us.  It  contains  a  series  of  tales, — each 
exposing,  to  ridicule  or  reprobation,  some  particular  custom,  or  class  of 
people,  or  state  of  society.  The  author's  sketches  are  not  caricatures, 
but  paintings  to  the  life.     You  recognize  some  old  acquaintance  on 
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almost  e?ery  page ;  you  meet  now  and  then  with  a  chapter  of  your 
own  painful  experience,  and  find  grievances,  against  which  you  have 
long  lifted  up  your  voice,  amply  set  forth.  But  there  is  a  great  same- 
ness in  the  characters  introduced,  and  in  the  conversations  reported ;  so 
that,  though  any  one  of  the  tales  will  excite  and  interest  a  fresh  reader, 
one  who  undertakes  to  read  the  volume  through,  will  nod  frequently 
over  the  last  two-thirds  of  it.  The  dialogues  are  generally  long  and 
spiritless,— on  that  account,  indeed,  the  more  true  to  life,  though  less 
fascinating  to  the  reader.  These  tales  are  also  as  barren  of  interesting 
incident,  as  our  every-day  life  is.  And  the  catastrophes  are  hardly 
deserving  of  the  name.  Only  two  of  the  tales  have  so  important  an 
event  as  marriage  for  the  catastrophe ;  one  of  them  terminates  in  a 
skittish  young  lady's  being  frightened  in  the  street,  and  another  in  the 
melancholy  event  of  the  author's  changing  her  boarding  place. 

In  the  first  of  these  tales— ^the  Escorted  Lady — Miss  Leslie  appears 
as  the  champion  of  our  sex.  She  gives  a  pathetic  history  of  the  mor* 
tifications,  perplexities,  disappointments  and  losses,  incurred  by  a 
young  gentleman  on  his  way  from  Philadelphia,  on  account  of  a  pretty, 
conceited,  foolish  girl,  forced  on  his  guardianship  at  the  former  place, 
and  bound  for  the  latter.  The  detestable  practice  of  palming  off  trav- 
eling women  with  cart-loads  of  trumpery,  upon  gentlemen  who  happen 
to  be  going  the  same  way,  cannot  be  too  severely  ridiculed  or  cen-< 
sured. 

A  Pic*Nic  at  the  Seorshore  illustrates  the  folly  of  seeking  enjoyment 
by  depriving  one's  self  at  midsummer  of  wholesome  food,  pure  air, 
and  sufficient  house-room,  in  pic-nic  parties,  and  the  like. 

The  Misses  Vanlear  illustrates  the  power  of  a  name.  The  heroine 
of  the  tale  is  anxious  to  become  acquainted  with  the  Misses  Vanlear 
who  rank  high  among  the  elite  of  beauty  and  fashion  in  New- York. 
She  meets,  on  board  a  steam-boat,  with  two  ugly,  vulgar,  vain,  and  foo]>- 
ish  young  women,  with  whom  she  becomes  thoroughly  disgusted. 
She  accidentally  ascertains  that  they  are  named  Vanlear ;  and  she  then 
begins  "  to  reflect  on  the  fallacy  of  first  impressions,  and  to  perceive 
that  the  Misses  Vanlear  improved  rapidly  on  acquaintance,  and  their 
figures  appeared  more  shapely,  their  mouths  grew  smaller,  their  eyes 
became  nearly  straight,  and  their  dresses,  if  not  exactly  adapted  to 
traveling,  were  certainly  striking  and  handsome."  She  becomes  very 
intimate  with  them,  and,  though  a  young  lady  of  good  taste,  is  both 
pleased  with  them  and  proud  of  them.  But  she  at  last,  to  her  great 
mortification,  discovers  that  they  are  not  the  genuine  Vanlears,  but  the 
daughters  of  a  soap-boiler  of  that  name. 

In  Country  Lodgings,  the  author  relates  her  own  sufferings,  when, 
in  compliance  with  fashion,  she  exchanged  elegant  and  airy  lodgings 
in  the  city,  for  a  summer  residence  in  a  crowded  and  ill-furnished 
country  house,  hard  by  a  dusty  road,  with  a  niggardly  hostess,  and  a 
host  of  cross  children  and  stupid  women  as  fellow-boarders. 

The  moral  of  Sociable  Visiting  is,  that,  when  young  ladies  intend 
to  take  tea  with  their  friends,  if  they  would  have  the  visit  a  mutually 
pleasant  one,  they  had  better  previously  intimate  their  intention,  and 
ascertain  whether  their  company  will  be  agreeable. 

In  Frank  FHnlay,  baseless,  aristocratical  pride,  in  an  obscure  west'^ 
em  village,  is  exposed  and  humbled. 
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The  TraoeUng  Tinman  deserves  to  be  read,  as  an  ioterestiiig  and 
well-told  story^  and  at  the  same  time  presents  a  good  picture  of  that 
eccentric  race,  and  of  the  class  of  families  most  likely  to  be  cozened 
by  them. 

Mr$.  Washington  Potts  is  one  of  the  best  tales  we  have  ever  read. 
Its  object  is  to  expose  the  folly  of  people  of  small  fortunes  in  aping,  by 
awkward  shifts,  the  magnificence  of  the  rich  and  gay.  We  have  here 
a  fine  sketch  of  an  inconvenient  old  aunt,  a  part  of  which  we  trans- 
cribe for  the  edification  of  those  who  have  been  similarly  tried.  Mrs. 
Marsden  and  her  daughter  Albina,  have  strained  every  nerve  to  give  a 
splendid  party  to  Mrs.  Washington  Potts,  a  rich  and  insipid  lady,  who 
had  spent  the  summer  in  their  neighborhood ;  and  the  Montagues,  an 
English  family,  are,  next  to  her,  regarded  as  the  chief  guests.  Aunt 
Quimby,  being  deemed  unfit  for  exhibition,  has  been  stowed  away  in 
a  chamber.  She  escapes  about  the  middle  of  the  evening,  and  makes 
her  entree. 

'^At  this  juncture,  (to  the  great  coaBtemation  of  Mrs.  Marsden  and  her 
daughter,)  wno  shoald  make  her  appearance  but  aunt  Quimby  in  tlie  calico  gown 
which  Albina  now  reereted  having  persuaded  her  to  keep  on.  The  old  lady  was 
wrapped  in  a  small  shawl  and  two  large  ones,  and  her  head  was  secured  from 
cold  by  a  black  silk  handkerchief  tied  over  her  cap  and  under  her  chin.  She 
smiled,  and  nodded  all  round  to  the  company,  and  said — *  How  do  yon  do,  good 
people  P  I  hope  you  are  all  enioying  yourselves.  I  thought  I  must  come  £>wn 
and  have  a  peep  at  you.  For  after  I  had  seen  all  the  ladies  take  off  their  hoods, 
and  had  my  tea,  I  found  it  pretty  dull  work  sitting  up  stairs  with  the  mantua- 
maker,  who  had  no  more  manners  than  to  fall  asleep  while  I  was  talking.* 

**  Mrs.  Marsden,  much  discomfited,  led  aunt  Quimby  to  a  chair  between  two 
matrons,  who  were  among  <  the  unavoidably  invited,'  and  whose  pretensions  to 
refinement  were  not  very  palpable.  But  the  old  lady  had  no  idea  of  remaining 
stationary  all  the  evening  between  Mrs.  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Jackson.  She  wisely 
thought  <  she  could  see  more  of  the  party,'  if  she  frequently  changed  her  place ; 
and  being  of  what  is  called  a  sociable  disposition,  she  never  hesitated  to  talk  to 

any  one  that  was  near  her,  however  high  or  however  low." 

»  «  ♦  •  •«  «  «  #  • 

"  '  Only  look,*  wud  Albina  starting, '  there  sits  aunt  Quimby  between  Mr.  Mon- 
tague and  Mrs.  Washington  Potts.* 

**  *  How  in  the  world  did  she  get  there  ?'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Marsden.  '  I  dare  say 
she  walked  up  and  asked  them  to  make  room  for  her  between  them.  There  m 
nothing  now  to  be  done  but  to  pass  her  off  as  well  as  we  can,  and  to  make  the 
best  of  her.  I  will  manage  to  get  as  near  as  possible,  that  I  may  hear  what  she 
is  talking  about,  and  take  an  opportunity  of  persuading  her  away.* 

*'  As  Sf  rs.  Marsden  approached  within  hearing  distance,  Mr.  Montague  was 
leaning  across  aunt  Quimby,  and  giving  Mrs.  Potts  an  account  of  something  that 
had  been  said  or  done  during  a  splendid  entertainment  at  Devonshire  House. 
*  Just  at  that  moment,'  said  he,  *  I  was  lounging  into  the  room  with  Lady  Augusta 
Fitzhenry  on  my  arm,  (unquestionably  the  finest  woman  in  England)  and  oItb. 
Montague  was  a  few  steps  in  advance,  leaning  on  my  friend  the  Marquis  of  £!• 
vington.* 

"  '  ^Tnjt  Si'/  ^^^  ^^^'  Quimby,  *  as  you  ore  from  England,  do  you  know  any 
thing  of  Betsey  Dempsey's  husband  ?* 

"  *  I  have  not  the  honor  of  being  acquainted  with  that  person,*  replied  Mr. 
Montaffue,  afler  a  withering  stare. 

*^  *  Well,  tliat  *s  strange,'  pursued  aunt  Quimby,  *  considering  that  he  has  lived 
in  London  at  least  eighteen  years — or  perhaps  it  is  only  seventeen.  And  yet  I 
think  itmust  be  near  eighteen,  if  not  quite.  May-be  seventeen  and  a  half.  Well, 
it 's  best  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  so  I  '11  say  seventeen.  Betsey  Dempsey's  moUier 
was  an  old  school-mate  of  mine.  Her  father  kept  the  Black  Horse  tavern.  She 
was  the  only  acquaintance  I  ever  liad  that  married  an  Englishman.    He  was  a. 

frocer,  and  in  very  good  business  ;  but  he  never  liked  America,  and  was  always 
nding  fault  with  it,  and  so  he  went  home,  and  was  to  send  for  Betsey.    But  he 
never  sent  for  her  at  all ;  and  for  a  very  good  reason, — which  was,  thai  he  ha4 
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another  wife  in  England,  as  most  of  thein  have — ^no  disparageinent  to  you, 
Sir.' 

•  fr  • 

"  '  Papa/  aaid  Miss  Montague, '  let  us  all  take  French  leaye  as  soon  as  the 
oysters  and  chicken  salad  have  gone  round.' 

'*  Albina  now  came  up  to  aunt  Quimby,  (gladly  perceiving  that  the  old  lady 
looked  tired,)  and  proposed  that  she  should  return  to  her  cmimber,  assuring  her 
that  the  waiters  should  be  punctually  sent  up  to  her.  *  I  do  not  feel  ready  to  go 
yet,'  replied  Mrs.  Quimby.  <  I  am  very  well  here.  But  you  need  not  mind  me. 
Go  back  to  your  company,  and  talk  a  little  to  those  three  poor  girls  in  the  yellow 
frocks,  that  nobody  has  spoken  to,  except  Bromley  Chester.  When  I  am  ready  to 
go,  I  shall  take  French  leave,  as  these  JEnglish  people  call  it' 

"  But  aunt  Quimby's  idea  of  French  wave  was  very  different  from  the  usual 
acceptation  of  the  term ;  for,  having  always  heard  that  the  French  were  a  very 
polite  people,  she  concluded  that  their  manner  of  taking  leave  must  be  particu- 
larly respectful  and  ceremonious.  Therefore,  having  paid  her  parting  compli- 
ments to  Mrs.  Potts  and  the  Montagues,  she  walked  all  round  the  room,  curtsey- 
ing to  every  body,  and  shaking  hands,  and  telling  them  she  had  come  to  take 
French  leave." 

The  last  of  these  tales,  Uncle  Philip,  gives  a  graphic  narrative  of 
the  access^  crisis,  and  decline  of  a  French  fever,  occasioned  by  the 
arrival  of  a  family  of  French  teachers  at  a  little  town  on  the  Hudson. 

The  last  eight  pages  of  this  volume  contain  several  short  poems, 
which  show  manifestly  that  prose  is  the  author's  forte,  and  which  are 
good  for  nothing  else. 

Rosine  Laval;  a  Novel,  by  Mr,  Smith. 

It  was  oor  intention,  on  taking  up  this  book,  (whose  external  and 
physical  is  well  enough,)  to  have  treated  it  in  the  same  manner  that 
others  of  its  calibre  are  treated  by  the  **  cock-boats''  of  literature ;  viz. 
give  a  glance  at  its  contents — a  specimen  of  its  good  and  bad  parts — 
and,  without  reading  it  all  through  ourselves,  or  recommending  our 
friends  so  to  do,  to  dismiss  it,  and  wish  its  author  joy  of  his  "  nine 
weeks'  immortality."  But  in  glancing  over  the  first  chapter^  (which,  by 
the  way^  is  one  of  the  best,)  our  critical  bristles  arose  at  reading  the 
following  :  "  Ye,  '  arhitri  elegantiarum '  who  are  so  good  as  to  inform 
the  public,  from  time  time,  through  the  newspapers  and  other  lesser 
*  floating  lights '  of  the  periodical  press,  what  we  ought  to  like  or  dis- 
like, as  new  works  appear,  we  neither  speak  to  court  your  smile,  nor 
deprecate  your  frown.  We  do  not  ask  you  to  read  as  a  particular 
favor,  much  less  to  understmid,  before  you  criticise :  we  know,  if  we 
may  borrow  a  metaphor,  that  you  are  the  cock-boats  of  literature,  and 
that,  if  a  literary  Commodore  Anson  had  circumnavigated  the  literary 
globe,  yea,  and  the  great  globe  itself,  and  were  at  the  mouth  of  the 
harbor,  he  might  not  be  able  to  enter  the  haven  of  public  favor  for  a 
long  time,  unless  you  would  take  him  in  tow." 

Now,  we  say,  on  reading  this  doughty  challenge,  we  determined  to 
treat  this  new  arrival  differently  from  the  common  crafl,  of  whom  we 
merely  announce  the  name,  with  the  name  of  the  captain  and  owners  ; 
give  a  glance  at  their  bill  of  lading — perhaps  show  a  sample  or  two 
of  their  cargo—and  send  them  to  unload  their  wares  upon  the  literary 
mart;  and,  by  the  help  of  the  publishers  and  booksellers,  the  stevedores 
and  brokers  of  literary  navigators,  to  make  the  best  account  with  the 
public  consumers.  This  "  strange  sail,"  however,  has  shown  the  red 
flag — and  we  will  board  him,  and  rummage  him,  from  main-top  to 
kelson,  looking,  howevef,  for  good  things  as  well  as  bad. 

V*M*.    T.  10 
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First,  then,  the  title  page — **  Rosine  Laval,  a  Novel,  by  Mr.  Smik  /" 
Good !  we  like  that — it  is  what  we  call  being  verj/  anonymous ;  had 
the  writer  said,  "  by  O.  P.  Q."— or  '*  X.  Y.  Z."— or  assumed  any  fio- 
titious  name,  he  would  not  have  been  so  completely  shrouded,  as  under 
the  name  of  Mr.  Smith,  or  Mr.  Thompson. 

Next  comes  the  " Epistle  Dedicatory,"  which  is,  "to  the  Fairest 
Lady— the  Inimitable  Actress— the  Sweetest  Poet— to  Fanny  Kem- 
blel" — and  a  rapid,  senseless  dedication  it  is,  too,  in  which  the  author 
takes  pains  to  tell  her,  what  he  contradicts  on  the  next  page,  that  he 
wrote  the  book  expressly  to  have  the  pleasure  of  dedicating  it  to  her ; 
[why  did  he  not  then  send  it  to  her  in  MS)|?]  and  begs,  as  the  greatest 
favor  on  earth,  that  he  may  "  be  allowed  to  kiss  her  lily  white  hand." 
By  the  way,  this  Mr.  Smith  has  the  most  furious  kissing  mania  that 
we  ever  knew ; — there  is  not  a  chapter  where  he  does  not  dwell  most 
dotingly  on  the  pleasures  of  kissing — nay  ;  a  common  modest  kiss,  now 
and  then, on  the  forehead  or  perhaps  the  cheek,  will  not  suffice  him; — 
his  personages  must  ever  be  giving  and  receiving — as  Rosine  and 
Hugh — "  one  long  sweet  Jdss  of  innocence  and  friendship."  Such 
scenes  recur  so  often,  as  to  become  sickening,  pot  to.  say  decidedlj 
immodest  and  immoral,  and  we  protest  against  them  ;  for  instance,  oa 
page  145,  the  heroine  Rosine  discovers  her  rival  Caroline,  "  sitting 
with  one  arm  of  our  hero  passed  round  her  waist,  while  he  pressed  one 
of  her  hands  in  his  own,  and  the  kiss — a  long,  long  kiss  of  innocence 
and  love,  was  at  that  moment  in  the  course  of  consummation  :*'  Again, 
at  page  160, — "  he  kissed  and  embraced  her  most  passionately,  and 
repeated  it  again  and  again,  to  punish  her  for  her  mischievousness  ;** 
and  on  the  very  next  page,  "  she  bestowed  a  single  kiss  that  thrilled 
through  his  every  nerve,  artery,  and  vein."  And  so  he  goes  on,  mak- 
ing his  personages  kiss  away  so  indiscriminately,  and  so  much,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that,  really,  when  we  find  his  hero  getting  into  a 
barouche,  with  the  "  nigger  driver  "  to  drive  him  to  his  wedding,  we 
tremble  lest  he  should  salute  "  Bill "  with  a  smack,  before  he  can  ar- 
rive and  kiss  Caroline  Grey. 

We  wish  Mr.  Smith  was  obliged  to  travel  for  penance  in  the  East, 
and  be  slabbered  and  kissed  by  every  mustachioed  and  bearded  Turk, 
Greek,  and  Armenian,  he  might  meet;  not  only  with  the  stranger's 
kiss,  on  either  cheek,  but  with  that  of  friendship,  on  the  lips ;  we 
wish,  too,  that  some  of  them  might  forget  to  wipe  away  the  pilan  and 
grease  that  clung  to  their  mustachios,  at  their  last  meal,  and  then  he 
would  not  nauseate  us  again  with  bis  billing  and  cooing  scenes. 

The  story  of  Rosine  Laval  may  be  told  in  a  few  words  : — a  French 
barber,  who  had  come  over  to  the  United  States,  finding  that  his  sec- 
ond wife  would  neither  die  nor  run  away  from  him, — ran  away  from 
her,  leaving  his  daughter,  our  heroine,  to  be  adopted  by  some  rich  old 
spinsters,  and  brought  up  "  like  a  lady."  Now  these  spinsters  have 
a  nephew,  named  Hugh,  who  is  the  play-mate  of  Rosine  ;  of  course,  he 
18  handsome,  high-spirited,  generous,  and  rich  ;  she  is  lovely,  modest, 
and  accomplished  ;  Hugh  goes  on  his  travels,  and  Miss  to  boarding- 
school  ;  he  comes  back,  and  finds  his  attachment  to  Rosine  increased 
into  something  very  like  love,  but  which  he  thinks  only  friendship  ; 
and  he  is  content  to  be  with  her,  and  kiss  her  hand  and  forehead  every 
mom  and  eve.     She  likes  him  so  well,  that  she  is  not  content  until  she 
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gets  her  friend  Caroline  Grey,  a  proud,  rich,  and  beautiful  beUe,  to 
come  and  see  Hugh  :  she  throws  them  together  as  much  as  possible, 
rejoices  over  their  growing  partiality,  encourages  their  flirtations,  until, 
at  last,  when  Hugh,  who  does  not  know  his  own  mind,  makes  a  decla- 
ration  of  love  to  Caroline  Grey,  and  is  accepted,  then  poor  Rosine 
finds  she  was  herself  desperately  in  love  with  him,  and  goes  almost 
distracted.     Hugh,  who  had  been  for  a  long  time,  with  these  two  lovely 

firls,  very  like  the  ass  between  two  tempting  bundles  of  hay — ^when  he 
nds  that  Rosine  loves  him,  and  that  he  is  engaged  to  another — instantly 
discovers  that  he,  too,  loves  her  to  distraction,  and  seeks  to  break  off 
the  engagement  with  Caroline  Grey,  whom,  with  awful  trembling  anxi- 
ety, he  had  wooed  and  won  but  yesterday.  But  Rosine  nobly  and 
strenuously  opposes  this ;  keeps  all  concealed  from  Caroline  ;  and  our 
hero,  finding  he  could  not  move  her  resolutions,  nor  make  up  his  mind 
to  marry  Caroline,  resolves  to  go  off  to  Europe,  and  join  the  French 
army,  then  marching  to  crush  Spain.  But  Rosine  follows  him  to 
New-York,  where  he  was  about  to  embark,  and  by  some  very  simple 
arguments  induces  him  to  fulfil  his  engagement  with  her  rival,  notwith- 
standing he  has  resolved  rather  to  die  a  thousand  deaths. 

So  off  he  goes  to  Col.  Grey's,  as  fast  as  a  fleet  pair  of  greys  could 
carry  him,  and  prepares  to  wed  the  proud  beauty.  Rosine  is  to  be 
bride's-maid,  and  the  ceremony  goes  on  ;  Hugh  and  Caroline  really  be- 
come man  and  wife  ;  and  Rosine,  who  the  day  before  had  been  very 
gay,  and  won  the  heart  of  the  bride's-man,  suddenly  faints — breaks  a 
blood-vessel,  and  dies  a  bona  jide  death ;  the  brideVman  runs  away 
half  crazy,  and  is  found  sitting  bare-headed  on  a  rock,  while  Hugh 
and  Caroline,  afler  being  duly  and  deeply  affected,  commence  the 
dull  routine  of  married  life,  and  live  a  sober,  happy  couple. 

Now,  Mr.  Smith,  is  not  this  a  fair,  full,  and  unpoetic  version  of  your 
story  ?  And  what  is  the  moral  of  the  whole  ?  where  is  to  be  found 
the  core  and  kernel  of  this  great  shell  ?  why,  that  a  man  who  trifles 
with  the  feelings  and  affections  of  a  female  is  unwise  and  ungenerouSy 
if  he  do  it  in  the  spirit  of  carelessness  or  amusement ;  and  he  is  con« 
temptibie  and  villanous  if  he  does  it  in  the  spirit  of  vain  coquetry. 

There  are  some  good  things  about  this  book  ;  first,  it  is  in  but  one 
volume ;  second,  that  volume  is  short,  and  well  got  up,  on  good  paper, 
with  a  clean  type.  There  are  no  tedious  moralizing  and  prosing 
scenes  ;  there  are  no  flagrant  violations  of  the  rules  of  the  English  lan- 
guage ;  the  author  is  a  good  English  scholar  ;  he  quotes  well,  and  not 
too  oflen,  from  several  other  languages ;  he  does  not  rant ;  he  does  not 
appear  to  strive  much  for  effect.  On  the  whole,  the  book  is  a  better 
book  than  most  of  its  class  which  issue  from  our  presses ;  there  is 
nothing  very  good  or  very  bad  about  it,  (barring  the  kissing;)  but  we 
counsel  no  one  to  buy  it ;  and  if  any  one  has  done  so,  we  do  not  coun- 
sel him  to  read  it,  if  his  time  is  very  valuable,  for  he  will  be  only  mak- 
ing a  bad  matter  worse. 

We  say  the  book  is  well  enough — it  will  do  no  harm — it  can  do  no 
good ;  but  if  one  wishes  to  know  the  extent  of  Mr.  Smith's  powers 
as  a  writer,  let  him  read  the  first  chapter ;  if  they  wish  to  get  at  the 
pith  and  matter  of  the  book,  called  Rosine  Laval,  let  them  read  the 
second  chapter,  and  skip  all  the  rest,  and  finish  with  the  last  chapter, 
and  they  wUl  have  got  all  that  is  desirable  to  get  out  of  it.    So^  adieu  1 
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Mr.  Smitli,  until,  as  you  say  in  your  Address  to  us  critics,  "  if  this  our 
'  little  book'  of  which  we  believe  the  vein  is  good,  does  not  meet  your 
approbation,  we  shall  know  how  to  suit  your  taste  hereafter,  by  *  mak- 
ing the  judicious  grieve.'  We  know  how  to  do  it,  and  will  do  it  under 
a  feigned  name,  and  laugh  at  you  all  our  lives — "  Nousverrons! 

A  Statement  of  Reasons  for  not  believing  the  Doctrines  of  IVinitari' 
ans^  concerning  the  Nature  of  God,  and  the  Person  of  Christ,  By 
Andrews  Norton, 

In  our  polemic  community,  there  lives  hardly  a  person  of  mature 
age,  who  has  not  formed  a  decided  opinion  in  favor  of  or  against  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The  faith  of  those  who  believe  it  is  too  firmly 
fortified  by  authority  to  be  shaken  by  argument ;  and  those  who  reject 
it  have  too  strong  a  sense  of  its  absurdity  to  need  any  new  evidence  of 
its  falsity.  The  book  before  us  will  therefore  probably  have  but  little 
practical  effect ;  but  it  must  be  read  with  interest  by  every  man  of  in- 
tellect and  taste,  whatever  his  sentiments.  In  the  first  place,  Mr. 
Norton's  style  is  remarkable  for  its  conciseness,  expressiveness,  and 
purity.  It  is  elaborate  to  the  last  degree,  and  therefore  simple  and 
natural.  For  there  are,  in  written  composition,  two  very  unlike  kinds 
of  simplicity.  A  man,  who  puts  his  thoughts  on  paper  as  fast  as  they 
suggest  themselves,  writes  in  a  simple  style — in  a  style,  which  will 
interest  and  captivate  an  illiterate  or  unreflecting  reader,  but  which 
will  constantly  ofieud  a  person  of  cultivated  mind.  Let  him  bestow  a 
double  amount  of  labor  on  his  works,  he  will  rid  himself  of  vulgarisms 
and  rhetorical  inaccuracies,  but  will,  most  probably,  construct  obscure, 
parenthetical  sentences,  the  sense  of  which  can  be  eliminated  only  by 
patient  study.  But,  if  he  bestow  a  large  additional  amount  of  labor, 
all  the  traces  of  elaboration  will  disappear,  and  his  style  will  be  pure, 
elegant,  and  forcible.  In  the  book  before  us,  such  has  been  the  result 
of  frequent  and  painful  rhetorical  revision.  We  will  venture  to  say,  that 
there  is  not  in  the  whole  volume  a  superfluous  word,  or  a  word  which 
the  most  fastidious  rhetorician  would  be  anxious  to  change.  There 
is  not  a  sentence  which  the  intelligent  reader  will  have  to  peruse  twice 
in  order  to  understand  it.  And  it  is  truly  delightful  to  find  how  per- 
fectly abstract  ideas,  critical  discussions,  and  metaphysical  subtleties, 
are  brought  down  to  the  grasp  even  of  the  humblest  mind. 

Another  excellence  of  this  book  is  the  fearless  independence  shown 
by  the  author,  in  the  judgement  incidentally  passed  on  men  vulgarly 
called  great.  He  says  what  he  thinks,  uninfiuenced  by  the  sentiment 
of  the  rabble.  Ignorance,  profligacy,  and  irreligion,  he  calls  by  their 
true  names,  even  though  found  to  be  the  attributes  of  men  like  Davy, 
Goethe,  or  Chalmers.  He  quotes  the  remarks  of  the  latter,  on  scrif>- 
tural  interpretation  as  those  of  a  '*  late  writer,  thoroughly  ignorant  of 
the  subject."  Of  Goethe,  he  says — "  I  cannot  say  what  there  may  be 
in  his  voluminous  works  ;  but  in  those  of  the  most  note,  I  have  never 
met  with  the  strong,  heartfelt  expression  of  a  high  moral  truth  or  noble 
sentiment"  But  the  keenest  cut  upon  Goethe  is  latent  in  the  follow- 
ing sentence  :  "  The  same  absence  of  religious  principle  and  belief, 
which  characterizes  so  much  of  the  popular  literature  of  the  day,  appears 
also  in  the  speculations  of  men  of  a  high  order  of  intellect,"  The  above- 
named  demi-god  of  the  literary  world,  is  the  man  in  contradistinction  to 
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whom  this  last  phrase  is  used.  And  we  belieye  the  rank  assigned 
him  just.  To  our  eye,  he  manifests  himself  as  a  vain,  conceited,  mysti- 
fying, selfish,  unprincipled  atheist.  But,  did  we  think  differently  of 
him,  we  should  delight  in  meeting  with  the  free  expression  of  a  dis- 
senting opinion  concerning  one,  whose  mental  and  moral  supremacy  it 
is  deemed  sacrilege  to  doubt. 

We  seldom  read  or  notice  prefaces ;  but  Mr.  Norton's  prefeu^e  is 
inferior  in  soundness  of  reasoning  and  beauty  of  style  to  no  part  of 
the  work.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a  statement  of  his  reasons  for  resum- 
ing the  Trinitarian  controversy,  and  of  the  reasons  which  should  lead 
every  Christian  to  labor  for  the  suppression  of  false  doctrine.  False 
views  of  Christianity  have  made  many  of  the  greatest  men  of  modern 
times  infidels  ;  and,  unless  commanding  talents  are  under  the  control 
of  religious  principle,  they  are  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing  to  the 
community.     Hence  the  pertinence  of  the  following  remarks  : — 

''  That  a  people  may  be  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  civil  liberty,  a  certain  de- 
gree of  knowledge  and  calture  must  be  spread  throuffh  the  community.  A  gen- 
eral system  of  education  must  be  established.  Self-restraint  must  supply  the 
place  of  external  coercion.  The  legitimate  purpose  of  government  is  to  guard 
the  rights  of  individuals  and  the  community  from  injury ;  and  the  best  form  of 

government  is  that  which  effects  this  purpose  with  the  least  power,  and  is  least 
bely  therefore  to  afford  the  means  of  misrule  and  oppression.  But  the  power 
not  conceded  to  government  must  be  supplied  by  the  torce  of  moral  principle  and 
aeatiment  in  the  governed.  What  education,  then,  is  reonired  }  what  knowledge 
is  to  be  communicated ;  what  culture  is  necessary  i  1  answer,  not  alone,  nor 
principally  that  education,  which  the  schoolmaster  may  give ;  but  moral  culture, 
the  knowledge  of  our  true  interests  and  relations.  There  may  be  much  intellects 
ual  culture,  which  will  not  tend,  even  indirectly,  to  form  men  to  the  ready  practice 
of  their  duties,  to  bind  them  together  in  mutual  sympathy  and  forbearance,  unless 
it  be  united  with  just  conceptions  of  our  nature  and  the  objects  of  action.  Let  us 
form  in  fancy  a  nation  of  mathematicians  like  La  Place  or  La  Lande,  ostentatious 
of  their  atheism ;  naturalists  as  irreligious  and  impure  as  Buffon ;  artists  as 
accomplished  as  David,  the  friend  of  Robespierre ;  philosophers  like  Hobbes  and 
Mandeville,  Helvetius  and  Diderot ;  men  of  genius,  like  Byron,  Goethe  and 
Voltaire ;  orators  as  powerful  and  profligate  as  Mirabeau ;  and,  naving  placed  over 
them  a  monarch  as  able  and  unprincipled  as  the  second  Frederic  of  Prussia,  let 
us  consider  what  would  be  the  condition  of  this  highly  intellectual  community, 
and  how  many  fenerations  might  pass  away,  before  it  were  laid  waste  by  gioee 
sensuality  and  lerocious  passions.'* 

Mr.  Norton  first  proves  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  in  each  of 
its  several  forms,  is  contradictory  in  terms  to  that  of  the  Unity  of  God  ; 
and  that  the  doctrine  that  Christ  is  both  God  and  roan  is  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms,  and  then  remarks  : — 

"  Till  it  can  be  shown  that  there  is  some  essevtiai.  mistake  in  the  preceding 
statements,  he,  who  chooses  to  urge  that  these  doctrines  were  taught  by  Christ 
and  his  Apostles,  must  do  this  not  as  a  Christian,  but  as  an  unbeliever,  if  Christ 
and  his  Apostles  communicated  a  revelation  from  God,  these  could  make  no  part 
of  it )  for  a  revelation  from  God  cannot  teach  absurdities." 

He,  however,  in  the  third  section,  gives  a  masterly  scriptural  argu- 
ment against  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  In  this  he  first  proves  its 
falsity  from  the  very  proof-texts  of  its  advocates ;  then  from  the  express 
and  reiterated  declarations  of  Christ  to  the  contrary ;  then  irom  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  gospel  history.  He  then  develops  with  great 
clearness  the  idea  that  we  discern  in  the  New  Testament  no  traces  of 
that  state  of  feeling  among  the  Apostles,  which  the  knowledge  that  the 
Supreme  God  was  walking,  eating,  and  talking  with  them  wonld  ha?e 
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produced,  and  none  of  those  effects,  which  the  first  enanciatkm  of 

that  fact  to,  or  by,  the  Apostles  woald  have  produced.  Finally,  this 
doctrine  can  be  **  understood  in  no  sense,  which  is  not  absolutely 
false  ;  and  therefore  it  is  impossible,  that  it  should  have  been  taught  by 
Christ,  if  he  were  a  teacher  from  God."  The  origin  and  early  history 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  of  the  two  natures  of  Christ,  occupy  the 
fourth  and  Jijih  sections.  The  eighth  contains  a  classification  and 
critical  examination  of  the  Trinitarian  proof^texts.  Under  this  last 
head,  we  think  that  he  plainly  proves  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  to  be 
destitute  of  scriptural  authority.  But  we  cannot  think  that  he  has 
given  sound  expositions  in  every  instance.  We  were  particularly 
struck  with  the  weakness  of  his  argument  against  the  pre-existence 
of  Christ — a  doctrine  in  the  belief  of  which  we  have  been  con- 
firmed by  seeing  how  the  best  of  Humanitarian  critics  is  forced  to 
wrest  scripture  in  order  to  defend  his  theory.  God  is  said  to  have 
"  loved  Christ  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,"  as  a  future  humcm 
being.  Beings  not  yet  existing  are,  according  to  our  author,  worthy 
objects  of  the  divine  affection.  If  so,  it  might  not  be  unprofitable  to 
revive,  for  discussion  in  Lyceums,  the  question  long  agitated  among 
the  school-men, — Which  God  loves  best,  an  actual  angel,  or  a  possible 
archangel  1  We  think  also  that  in  several  of  the  expositions  of  scrip- 
tures, the  words  ordinarily  translated  live,  life,  die,  and  death,  are  gra- 
tuitously rendered,  bless,  blessedness,  suffer,  and  misery,  where  the  com- 
mon version  makes  much  the  better  sense. 

We  close  our  notice  of  this  book,  by  recommending  its  perusal  to 
our  readers,  of  whatever  denomination,  assuring  them,  that,  whether 
they  agree  with  the  author  or  not,  they  cannot  but  be  edified  and 
instructed  by  him. 


Phrenology,  in  Connexion  with  the  Study  of  Physiognomy.  By  J, 
G.  Spurzheim,  M,  D.  of  the  Universities  of  Vienna  and  Paris,  and 
Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London.  lUus^ 
tration  of  Characters,  With  thirty-^five  plates.  Pirst  American 
Edition,  improved.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  Biography  of  the  AU' 
thor,  by  Nahum  Capen. 

Mr.  Capen's  memoir  is  long  enough  to  make  a  distinct  volume,  and 
therefore  is  a  fair  subject  for  a  separate  critique.  We  find  in  it  much 
that  is  pleasing,  and  much  that  is  offensive  to  us.  The  style  is  decid- 
edly bad.  It  is  that  of  a  man  wholly  unused  to  the  construction  and 
collocation  of  sentences.  The  sentences  are  oflen  vague,— capable  of 
conveying,  if  interpreted  literally,  a  very  different  sense  firom  that  of 
the  author ;  and  the  several  sentences  in  a  paragraph  do  not  cohere 
well  together.  Indeed,  except  in  the  exclusively  narrative  portions, 
every  period  should  have  been  printed  as  a  distinct  paragraph.  There 
is  an  almost  entire  absence  of  all  those  conjunctions  and  adverbs,  con- 
nective or  disjunctive,  (such  as  yet,  though,  while,  moreover,  and  the 
like,)  which  give  point,  and  raciness,  and  variety  to  style.  The  first 
three  pages,  which,  (like  the  exordium  of  almost  every  biography) 
consist  of  trite  common-places,  enunciated  as  if  they  were  original 
with  the  author,  and  of  vast  moment  to  his  readers,  are  peculiarly 
chargeable  with  these  faults. 
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We  dislike^  abo,  the  spirit  of  indiscriminate  adnhttion,  in  which  this 
memoir  is  written.  We  were  repeatedly  moved  in  reading  it,  to  cry 
with  the  Pagans  of  Lystra  :  **  The  gods  are  come  down  to  us  in  the 
likeness  of  men."  The  truUi,  the  importance,  the  practical  utility  of 
Spurzheim's  theory,  are  not  once  discussed,  but  assumed  throughout. 
More  than  half  the  memoir  is,  indeed,  occupied  by  a  mass  of  phreno- 
logical facts  or  mythology.  We  are  told  of  a  woman  that  had  the 
organ  of  mdrvelousness  so  large  that  it  ached  ;  of  a  girl  whom  a  gen- 
tleman took  to  his  house  on  trial,  because  Dr.  S.  thought  she  had  a 
good  head ;  and  of  a  Botany  Bay  convict  with  veneration  and  marveh 
ousness  wonderfully  developed,  who  had  behaved  so  well  at  church  as 
to  induce  the  chaplain  to  give  her  a  prayer-book.  But  the  philosophy 
of  the  science  is  wanting,  nor  is  a  single  objection  answered. 

We  are  pleased  with  the  single-hearted  affection  and  veneration  of 
the  author  for  Dr.  Spurzheim.  If  a  man  ever  lived  who  deserved  the 
love  of  all  men,  it  was  he  ;  for  he  was  a  perfect  philanthropist.  The 
events  of  his  life  are  fully,  and,  we  doubt  not,  faithfully,  stated  in  the 
book  before  us  ;  and  it  is  especially  valuable  as  furnishing  a  full  ac- 
count of  his  last  illness,  and  of  his  obsequies.  Those  obsequies,  what 
a  noble  tribute  to  mental  and  moral  greatness !  A  city,  (for  the  first 
time  on  this  side  the  Atlantic)  in  mourning  for  a  man,  who  had  never 
fought  a  battle,  or  worn  a  badge  of  office. 

In  the  treatise  before  us,  Dr.  Spurzheim  confines  himself  chiefly 
to  phrenological  developments,  which  are  the  only  external  means  of 
judging  what  the  native  powers  of  the  mind  are.  The  direction  of 
those  powers,  and  the  degree  of  intensity  with  which  they  are  exerted, 
may,  however,  be  determined  by  the  texture  and  motions  of  the  soft 
and  flexible  parts  of  the  body.  With  regard  to  the  manifestations  of 
the  mental  powers,  he  admits  four  temperaments,  which  he  thus  de- 
scribes : — 

"  1.  The  lymphatic  constitution,  or  phlegmatic  temperament,  is  indicated  by  a 
Mle,  white  skin,  fair  hair,  roundness  of  form,  and  repletion  of  the  cellular  tissue. 
The  flesh  is  soft,  the  vital  actions  are  languid,  the  pulse  is  feeble  ;  all  indicates 
slowness  and  weakness  in  the  vegetative,  uTective,  and  intellectual  functions. 

**  2.  The  sanguine  temperament  is  proclaimed  by  a  tolerable  consistency  of 
fleshy  moderate  plumpness  of  parts,  light  or  chestnut  hair,  blue  eyes,  great  activ- 
ity of  the  arterial  system,  a  strong,  full,  and  frequent  pulse,  and  an  animated 
countenance.  Persons  thus  constituted  are  easily  affected  by  external  impress 
sions,  and  possess  greater  energy  than  those  of  the  former  temperament. 

'<  3.  The  bilious  temperament  is  characterised  by  black  hair,  a  dark  yellowish, 
or  brown  skin,  black  eyes,  moderately  full,  but  firm  muscles,  and  harshly-express* 
ed  forms.  Those  endowed  with  this  constitution  have  a  strongly  marked  and  de- 
cided expression  of  countenance  ',  they  manifest  great  general  activity  and  func- 
tional energy. 

"4.  The  external  signs  of  the  nervous  temperament  are  a  fine  thin  hair,  deli- 
cate health,  general  emaciation,  and  smallness  of  the  muscles,  rapidity  in  the 
muacolar  aotions,  vivacity  in  the  sensations.  The  nervous  system  of  individuals 
BO  constituted  preponderates  extremely,  and  they  exhibit  great  nervous  sensibilr 
ity." 

The  body  of  this  work  consists  of  engravings  of  the  heads  of  mea 
notorious,  for  good  or  for  evil,  with  particular  reference  to  their  phren- 
ological developments,  accompanied  by  sketches  of  their  characters. 
In  the  instances  adduced  there  is  certainly  a  good  degree  of  coinci- 
dence between  phrenology  and  history.  And  we  are  told  of  Caracalla, 
Nero,  and  the  like,  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  them  to.bav^ 
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been  virtaoas  men.    We  are  to  oondude,  then,  that  God's  moral  law 

is  not  of  universal  obligation, — ^that  be  has  created  a  class  of  exempts. 
Why  then  should  we  blame  or  punish  men  who^Q  frontal  and  sincipital 
regions  are  badly  developed,  even  though  they  be  liars,  thieves,  or 
murderers?  They  merit  not  our  indignation.  It  belongs  to  the  Crea- 
tor, whose  workmanship  their  heads  are.  This  philosophical  anti- 
nomianism  is  not  to  our  taste,  nor  is  the  system  from  which  it  is  a 
legitimate  inference.  To  our  mind  phrenology  is  inconsistent  with 
the  fundamental  truths,  to  which  the  voice  of  God  within  us,  and  the 
voice  of  his  accredited  messenger,  bear  united  testimony, — man's  free 
agency,  his  moral  accountability,  and  a  righteous  retribution.  If  it 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  these,  it  must  be  a  baseless  system  ;  for  wo 
have  stronger  proof  of  these  than,  in  the  nature  of  things,  we  can  have 
of  any  theory  in  physical  science.  If  phrenology  and  the  fundamen- 
tal doctrines  of  religion  are  reconcilable,  let  it  be  the  first  work  of 
Spurzheiro's  ablest  disciple  to  show  them  to  be  so. 
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Old  England  has  its  family  of  Ramsbottom,  and  we  of  New-Elo- 
gland  have  our  family  of  Downing.  Whether  any  consanguineous 
relationship  exists  between  these  two  families,  is  more  than  we  shall 
take  upon  ourselves  to  decide  ;  but  that  certain  attributes  are  |)eculiar 
to  the  intellectual  temperament  of  both,  cannot  be  doubted.  Our  read- 
ers must  take  this  proposition  on  our  bare  word,  for  we  shall  produce 
none  of  the  Ramsbottom  Letters  in  proof;  but  the  correspondence  of 
the  Downings  sparkles  with  so  many  little  gems  of  wit  and  humor, 
that  we  cannot  refrain  from  making  a  draft  upon  their  letters,  wherewith 
to  embellish  a  page  or  two  of  our  Magazine.  We  have  some  sus- 
picions, however,  that  the  first  of  the  two  letters  which  follow,  is  a 
counterfeit;  but,  so  like  the  true  coin,  that  it  would  puzzle  some 
critics  to  point  out  the  variations ;  in  like  manner  as  some  astute 
cashiers  of  banks  have  been  confounded  with  the  counterfeits  of  Per- 
kins's stereotype  bills,  and  even  with  the  imitations  of  their  own  signa- 
tures : — 

[From  the  New-Tork  Gazette.] 

Washington,  Thursday  iiufming,  June  Q. 
Dear  Sir  :  As  the  President  gets  me  to  read  all  the  newspapers  to  him,  beio^ 
considerable  slick  at  that  business,  I  most  always  take  up  the  New-Tork  Gazette 
first,  and  I  and  he  have  both  come  to  the  conclusion,  seeing  you  have  printed  all 
my  letters,  to  write  you  a  line  respecting  our  eastern  tour.  Both  of  us  have  been 
as  busy  as  bees  packing  up  for  Downingville  for  a  week  back.  The  President 
waked  me  up  this  morning  before  day-Iight,  and  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  the 
weather.  Says  I,  General,  its  a  going  to  rain.  Well,  says  he,  what  do  you 
think  ?  Had  we  better  start  ?  Tes,  says  I ;  we  didnt  mind  the  weather  in  New- 
Orleans,  and  a  ducking  shouldnt  never  frighten  a  soldier.  Well,  says  he,  if  you 
aint  afraid,  I  aint — so  before  we  eat  our  breakfast,  you  sit  down  and  write  a  line 
to  old  Mr.  Lang,  and  tell  him  he  may  expect  to  see  us  this  day  week,  and  ask 
htm  to  engage  us  rooms  at  the  largest  bouse  in  New- York.    I  want  to  go  to  the 
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Ol^  Betel,  b«l  ths  PlwMdtttt  tMidcs  H«lt'«  hmiM  the  bmitk.  HbweTM-,  Mtys  he, 
we  wool  qnurel  about  it^^let  Mr.  Lene  deeide  the  qaeetioii'.  If  yon  eBg«ge 
fi[olt*a,  tell  him  to  gei  hie  bleckinff  madiine  in  order,  for  the  Presiaent  always 
makei  s  fcrrible  rampate  about  hislxwts.  The  President  asked  me  the  other  day 
how  I  should  Uk^  to  go  up  in  Mr.  Duranfs  balloon.  Gateh  a  weasel  asleep, 
a«ys  I ;  General— suppose  I  should  break  my  neok,  what  would  become  of  yon. 
Oy  am  he,  Major,  tluve's  Mr.  Van  Buren  at  band.  That  eock  wont  Agkiy  savs  I ; 
one  Yankee  is  worth  two  Dutchmen  any  day.  Well,  says  he,  just  as  you  pleaee 
uStovm  that ;  but  Mr.  Van  Buren,  you  know,  is  goin^  to  DowniDgrille  with  us^^ 
that  was  agreed  on  long  ago.  The  General  got  a  iKtle  touched  at  What  I  said 
ttbeut  Mr.  Van  Buren,  but  1  stopt  his  mouth  pretty  onicfc.  SMe  I,  General 
hAV'nt  1  done  ^ou  more  service  than  he  ?  Did'nt  I  stand  by  you,  tnick  and  thin, 
When  you  got  into  that  scrape  with  the  Cabinet,  and  did'nt  Mr.  Van  Buren  throw 
up  hi*  commission,  and  leave  you  in  the  lurch.  And  did'nt  I  recommend  Mr. 
Livingston,  and  Mr.  Kendall,  and  General  Cass,  and  Isaac  Hill,  to  take  the  places 
of  thMo  who  abused  you  like  a  pick-pocket,  as  soon  as  their  backs  were  turned  ? 
And  did'nt  I  write  your  proclamation,  and  Mr.  Webster's  speech  ?  The  General 
amt  an^  hand  at  an  argument,  and  I  bad  the  weather-^age  of  him.  Well,  sa;fB 
he,  Maior,  have  your  own  way — there's  no  doing  any  thing  without  you.  When 
I  fbundf  how  the  wind  blew,  thinks  I,  now  's  my  time^  General,  say»  I,  if  Mr. 
Van-  Buren  eoee  to  Downinrville,  he  *]1  take  the  shine  oft  of  both  of  us,  and  we 
may  as  well  hang  up  our  fiddles.  Do  you  think  so?  says  he.  Yea  Pdo,  says  I. 
Then  we  II  go  without  him,  says  the  General,  for  I  don't  allow  no  man  lo  take 
the  rag  oiF  of  you  nor  me.    80  yon  see.  Mr.  Lan^,  I  can-  do  pretty  much  as  I 

C lease  with  the  President,  and  we  are  to  naye  the  ride  to  omfselves.  As  it  grow* 
te,  and  we  are  to  set  off  as  soon  as  breakfast  is  cleared  away^  I  must  eonelude 
«t  prseent,  with  requesting  you  to  make  all  necessary  preparations  fbr  us,  and  I 
'ifaiul  call  with  the  President,  and  make  you  a  vieit  as  soon  as  we  land  at  the  Bat* 
ter^.  If  ottr  time  is  not  too  much  taken  up,  I  shall  write  you  further  when  wA 
9SK^9  at  Phihdel^a. 

I  hiiye  dbuoted  Mr.  Bairy,  omr  Poet  Master  General,  to  send  this  letter  by  tht 
laat  mail.  Your  friend, 

JACK  DOWNING. 
To  JoBH  Lmo^  Esq.  New- York.. 


irnrn  the  fwdaad  Ceariei^J 

TV>  Uncle  Joshua  Downing,  Post  Master,  up  in  Downingrille,  in  the  Mite  df 
Maine.  This  to  be  sent  by  my  old  fcieod^  the  editor  of  the  Portland  Courier, 
with  cere  and  meed, 

FkUaddfhia,  Jbne  10, 1833. 

DSAR  USCLX  JOSETUA,       , 

We  are  coining  on  full  cbiseT.  I  've  been  trying  eyer  since  we  started  to  get  a 
diance  to  write  a  little  to  you ;  but  when  we  've  been  on  the  road  I  could  n't 
eateh  my  breath  hardly  long  enough  to  write  my  name,  we  kept  flying  so  fast ; 
and  when  we  made  any  stop,  there  was  such  a  jam  round  us  there  was  n't  elbow 
room  enough  for  a  miskeeter  to  turn  round  without  knocking  his  wings  off. 

I  'm  almost  afraid  now  we  shall  get  to  Downingyille  before  this  letter  does,  so 
tiiat  we  shall  be  likely  to  cateh  you  all  in  the  suds  before  you  think  of  iL  But  I 
wnderstand  thero'is  Sifast  mail  goes  on  that  way,  and  I  mean  to  send  it  by  that, 
ao  I  *m  in  hopes  you  'II  get  it  time  enough  to  have  the  children's  faces  washed 
and  their  heads  combed,  and  the  gals  get  on  their  clean  gowns.  Atid  if  Sargent 
Joel  eauld  haye  time  enough  to  call  out  my  old  Downingyille  Company^  and  get 
their  uniform  brushed  up  a  little,  and  come  down  the  roiS  as  far  as  your  new  bwn 
to  meet  us,  there  's  nothing  that  would  please  the  President  better.  As  fbr  yiet- 
«als,  most  any  thin^  wont  come  amiss ;  we  are  as  hungry  as  bears  after  trayelinsp 
St  hundred  miles  a  day.  A  little  fried  pork  and  eggs,  or  a  pot  of  baked  beans  and 
an  Indian  puddinsr  would  suit  us  much  better  than  the  soft  stuff  they  giye  us 
hem  in  the  great  cities. 

The  President  would  n't  miss  of  seeing  you  for  any  thing  in  the  world,  and  he 
will  go  to  Downuigyille,  if  he  has  legs  and  arms  enough  left  when  he  goto  to 
Portund  to  carry  him  there.  But  for  fear  any  thing  should  happen  that  he  should 
n't  be  able  to  come,  you  had  better  meet  us  in  Poraand,  say  about  the  22d,  and 
tbea  you  can  go  up  to  Downingyille  vrith  us,  you  know. 

TOL.  T.  11 


m  Omm  of  tU  Mmia. 

Thur  trnveliB^  with  te  r  imUfiBt:  w  «an^ 
tirMone.  We  came  into  BfUtimore  on  «  Hail  MjmA,  aad  we  flew  over  4he  g^tmad 
like  a  harrycane.  There  is  n't  a  horse  in  this  country  that  coald  keep  up  witik 
ne,  if  he  should  ffo  upon  the  olean  clip.  When  we  got  to  Baltimore  the  strM^t 
were  filled  with  folks  as  thick  as  the  spruce  trees  down  in  your  swamp.  ThoM 
we  found  Black  Hawk,  a  tittle,  old,  dried  up  Indian  king.  And  I  tlumj^bt  th« 
folks  looked  at  him  and  the  prophet  about  as  much  as  th<nr  did  at  me  and  tk# 
President  I  gave  the  President  a  wink  that  this  Indian  ^Uow  was  taking  thm 
shine  off  of  us  a  little,  so  we  concluded  we  would  n't  have  him  in  our  oomptMy 
anv  moroi  and  shall  go  on  without  him. 

I  cant  stop  to  tell  you  in  this  letter  how  we  ffot  along  to  Philadelphia,  though 
we  had  a  pretty  easy  time  some  of  the  way  in  me  steam-boats.  And  I  cant  alo^ 
to  tell  you  of  half  the  fine  things  I  have  seen  here.  They  took  us  up  intoagreai 
hall  this  morning  as  biff  as  a  meeting  house,  and  then  the  folks  begun  to  pour  in 
by  thonsanda  to  shake  hands  with  the  President ;  federalists  and  all,  it  oaade  !!• 
difference.  There  was  such  a  stream  of  'em  coming  in  that  the  baU  wae  full  io 
a  few  minutes,  and  it  was  so  jammed  up  round  the  door  that  tbev  eould  n't  get 
out  again  if  they  were  to  die.  So  they  had  to  knock  out  some  ox  the  wmdowa 
and  go  out  t'other  way. 

Toe  President  shook  hands  with  all  his  might  an  hour  or  two,  till  he  got  •• 
tired  he  could  n't  hardly  stand  it.  I  took  hold  and  shook  for  him  onco  in  a  wfailA 
tp  help  him  aloiiff,.but  at  last  he  got  so  tired  he  had  to  lay  down  on  a  aoil  benehy 
eavered  with  eloda,  and  shake  as  well  as  he  could,  and  when  he  ooold  n't  shake 
he'd  bq4  to  'em  as  they  come  along.  And  at  last  he  sot  so  beat  out,  he  cevld  n't 
only  weakle  his  ifiwward  and  wink.  Then  they  ccncludtd  it  was  hast  to  mfynoi^ 
iSbt  to-day. 

'.  And  I  'to  made  out  to  get  away  up  into  the  garret  in  the  tavom  long  aiMiuih 
to  wiito  tbia  letter  We  shall  be  off  tomorrow  or  neat  day  for  New<*¥o«fc,  aM  if 
i  oaa  possibly  get  breathing  time  enough  there,  I  shall  write  |o  you  again. 

Give  my  love  to  all  the  folks  in  Downingville,  and  believe  me  your  lepins 
Mffhi  MAJOR  JACK  DOWIUNGi 


Black  Hawk,  the  captive  Indian  Chief,  with  a  son,  and  some  other 
attendants,  while  at  New- York,  was  addressed,  through  the  columns 
of  the  Standard,  by  a  poet,  whose  numbers  bear  the  impress  of  genius, 
md  gWw  with  the  dignity  of  moral  sentiment. 

ADDRESS   TO  BLACK  HAWK. 

There  's  beauty  on  thy  brow,  old  chief !  the  high 
And  manly  beauty  of  the  Roman  mould. 
And  the  keen  flashing  of  thy  full  dsxk  eye. 
Speaks  of  a  heart  that  years  have  not  made  cold : 
Of  passions  scathed  not  by  the  touch  of  time, 
Ambition,  that  survives  the  battle  rout. 
The  man  within  thee,  scorns  to  play  the  mime 
To  gaplnff  crowds  that  compass  thee  about. 
I  Thou  waUcest  with  thy  warriors  by  thy  side, 

Wrapped  in  fierce  hate,  and  high  unconquered  pride. 

Ohief  of  a  hundred  warriors !  dost  thou  yet 

Vanquished  and  captive,  dost  thou  deem  that  here-* 

The  glowing  day-star  of  thy  glory  set — 

Dull  night  has  closed  upon  thy  bright  career  ? 

Old  forest  lion,  caught  and  caged  at  last, 

Dost  pant  again  to  roam  thy  native  wild  ? 

To  gloat  upon  the  life4ilood  flowing  fast 

Of  tny  crushed  victims ;  and  to  slay  the  child, 

To  dabble  in  the  gore  of  wives,  and  mothers. 

And  kill,  old  Turk,  thy  harmless  pale-faced  brothen  ? 

For  it  was  cruel,  Black  Hawk,  thus  to  flutter 
The  dove-cotee  of  tho  peaceful  pioneen, 


Omg  of  ikk  M&tM.  n 

To  toltfiy  tribe  oomortt  bmIi  fi^iM;  aikl  uOif ' 
Slangfater  among  tho  folks  of  tho  ftonlien. 
Thoiigk  thiiM  be  oM  hefreditary  bato, 
Begot  in  wrofiga,  and  naned  in  blood,  tintil 
It  had  become  a  madnees,  *t  ie  too*  late 
To  crush  the  hordes  who  have  the  power,  and  will 
To  rob  thee  of  thy  hasting  groands,  and  foantaiMiy 
And  drive  thee  backward  to  the  rocky  mouotains. 

Soite  of  thy  looks  of  cold  indifference, 

Tnere  *s  mach  thou'st  seen  that  must  excite  thy  wonder. 

Wakes  not  Uf>on  thy  quick  and  startled  sense 

The  cannon's  harsh  and  pealing  voice  of  thunder  ? 

Our  big  canoes  with  white  and  wide-spread  wings. 

That  sweep  the  waters  as  birds  sweep  tlie  sky  ;-^ 

Our  steam-boats,  with  their  iron  lungs,  like  things 

Of  breathing  life,  that  dash  and  hurry  by  ? 

Or,  if  thou  Bcorn'st  the  wonders  of  the  ocean, 

What  thinkest  thou  of  our  rail-road  locomotion  ? 

Thou  'st  seen  our  museums,  beheld  the  dummies. 
That  grin  in  darkness  in  their  coffin  cases : 
What  think 'st  thou  of  the  art  of  making  mummies, 
So  that  the  wonns  shrink  from  their  dry  embraces  ? 
Thoa'st  seen  the  mimic  tyrants  of  the  stage 
Strutting  in  paint  and  feathers  for  an  hour — 
Thott'st  neaid  the  beliowings  of  their  tragic  rage, 
Seen  their  eyes  glisten  and  their  dark  brows  lower. 
Anon,  thou'st  seen  them  with  their  wrath  cooled  down, 
Pass  in  a  moment  fhim  a  king  to  clown. 

Thou  seest  these  things  unmoved — say'st  so,  old  fellow  f 

Then  tell  me,  have  the  white  men's  flowing  daughters 

Set  thr  cold  blood  in  motion  ? — Hast  been  mellow » 

By  a  sly  cup  or  so  of  our  fire  waters  ? 

Tney  are  thy  people's  deadliest  poison— they 

First  make  them  cowards,  and  then  white  men's  slaves, ' 

And  sloth,  and  poverty,  and  passion's  prey, 

And  lives  of  misery,  and  early  graves. 

For  by  their  power,  believe  me,  not  a  day  goes, 

But  lulls  some  Foxes,  Sees,  and  Winoebagote. 

Say,  does  thy  wandering  heart  stray  far  away  ? 

To  the  deep  bosom  of  thy  forest  home, 

The  hill-side,  where  thy  young  pappooses  play, 

And  ask,  amid  their  sports,  when  thou  wilt  come  ? 

Come  not  the  wailinga  of  thy  gentle  squawfl. 

For  their  lost  warrior  loud  upon  thine  ear. 

Piercing  athwart  the  thunder  of  kussas^ 

That  yelled  at  every  corner,  meet  thee  here  ? 

The  wife  that  made  that  shell-decked  wampum  belt, — 

Thy  rugged  heart  must  think  of  her^  and  melt. 

Chafes  not  thy  heart  as  chafes  the  panting  breast 
Of  the  caged  bird  against  his  prison  bars. 
That  thou  the  crown)bd  warrior  of  the  west, 
The  victor  of  a  hundred  forest  wars, 
Should 'st  in  thy  age  become  a  raree  shoWy 
Led  like  a  walking  bear  about  the  town, 
A  new-caught  monster,  who  is  all  the  go^ 
And  stared  at  gratis,  by  the  gaping  clown  ? 
Boils  not  thy  iMood,  while  thus  thou'rt  led  about. 
The  sport  and  mockery  of  the  rabble  rout  ? 
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'niou  tearleM,  stom,  asa  uncomplaiiuns  one. 
The  power  that  taught  thee  thoe  to  veUthe  flamo 
Of  thy  fierce  paseioiie  ?    Thoa  deapiaeet  fun, 
And  thy  proud  spirit  acome  the  white  man 'a  glee 
Save  thy  fierce  sport,  when  at  the  funeral  pile. 
Of  a  hound  wanrtor  in  his  agony, 
Who«ieeta  thy  horrid  laugh  with  ^ji^g  smile. 
Thy  face,  in  length,  reminds  one  of  a  Quaker's ; 
Thy  dances,  too,  are  solemn  as  a  Shaker's. 

Prond  acion  of  a  noble  stem !  tliy  tree 
is  blanched,  and  bare,  and  seared  and  leafless  now. 
I  '11  not  insult  its  fallen  majesty, 
Or  drive  with  careless  hand,  the  ruthless  plough 
'Over  its  roots.    Tom  from  its  parent  mould, 
Rich,  warm  and  deep,  its  fresh  fVee  balmy  air 
No  second  verdure  quickens  in  our  cold 
JNew  barren  earth,  no  life  sustains  it  there. 
But  even  thoueh  prostrate,  't  is  a  noble  thing, 
Tholigh  crownless,  powerless,  '<  every  inch  a  king.^ 

Oive  us  thy  liand,  old  nobleman  of  nature. 

Proud  leader  of  the  forest  aristocracy ; 

The  best  of  blood  glows  from  thy  every  feature, 

And  thy  curled  lip  speaks  scorn  for  our  democracy. 

Thou  wear'st  thy  titles  on  that  god-like  brow ; 

Let  him  who  questions  them,  but  meet  thine  eye ; 

He  'II  quail  beneath  its  glace,  and  disavow 

■AH  question  of  tl|y  noble  family ; 

For  thou  may'st  hese  become,  with  strict  propriety, 

A  leader  im  our -city  good  society. 


WeliaveiiieTer  been  permitted  to  embellish  our  Magazine  wltli  an 
'original  production  of  the  author  of  the  followii^g  beautiful  «eraea» 
which  have  recently  appeared  in  several  newspapers. 

•ON   BEEIKG  AN   INFANT   PREPARED    FOR   THE    CRAVE. 

BT  MRS.   SIOOUEVKy. 

Go  to  thy  rest,  my  child, 

Go  to  thv  dreamless  bed. 
Gentle  <anci  undefiled 

With1)lessings  on  thy  head. 
Fresh  roses  in  uy  hand^ 

Buds  on  th^  pillow  laid, 
Haste  from  this  fearful  land, 

IVhere  Bowers  so  quickly  fade. 

Before  thy  heart  had  learned, 

In  waywardness  to  stray, 
'Before  thy  youne  feet  turned, 

The  dark  and  downward  way, 
Ere  sin  had  seared  the  breast, 

Or  sorrow  woke  the  tear; 
Rise  to  thy  home  of  rest, 

la^on  celestial  sphere. 

Because  thy  smile  was  fair, 

Thy  lip  and  eye  so  bright, 
Because  thy  cradle-care 

Was  such  a  fond  delight, 
Shall  love  with  weak  embrace, 

Thy  heavenward  wing  detain  ? 
No !    Angel  seek  thy  pmce 

Amid  heaven's  cherub  train. 


POLITICS  AND  STATISTICS. 


ThX  FrESIDEHT  of  TBI  TJHitsb 
States  Mt  oat  on  tbe  6th  of  June  from 
Wuhington,  on  a  vuit  to  the  Northern 
tnd  Etttem  States.  The  accounts  of 
his  progress,  his  reception  in  the  princi- 
pal cities,  and  the  Tarious  testimonials 
i>f  respect  offered  by  his  fellow^citizens. 
will  form  the  material  of  an  extended 
article,  when  the  joornejr  riiaH  have 
been  completed. 

NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 

The  Legislature  assembled  in  Con* 
cord  on  the  firit  Wednesday  in  Jnne. 
The  Hon.  Jared  W.  Williams  was 
QDanimonsly  elected  President  of  the 
Senate,  and  Charles  G.  Atheiton,  Esq. 
Speaker  of  the  Honse  of  Representa- 
tives. On  the  examination  of  the  rotes 
^r  Governor,  it  appeared  that  the 
whole  number  returned  was  33,476,  of 
which  Samuel  Dinsmoor  had  28,279, 
and  was  declared  to  be  elected. 

The  message  of  Gov.  Dinsmoor 
states,  that  there  are  few  subjects  to 
which  he  considers  it  necessarj  to  in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  Legislature. 
Of  the  Militia  System  he  u>y>|  that  a 
disposition  hostile  to  some  of  its  fea- 
tores,  prevails  so  generally,  as  to  render 
H  impossible  to  carry  it  into  complete 
effect.  In  what  manner  a  reform  of 
the  system  can  be  effected,  he  does  not 
indicate,  but  believes  that  no  remedy 
for  the  existing  defects^  will  be  found 
sufficient,  that  does  not  materiallv 
reduce  the  number  now  liable  to  mih- 
tary  service,  or  provide  either  for  a 
moderate  compensation  to  the  soldier, 
or  a  diminution  of  his  public  charffes. 
He  (proceeds  to  obeerve,  that  the  Tate 
decision  of  a  great  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple against  the  call  of  a  Convention  for 
the  revision  of  the  Constitution,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  gratifying  proof  of  the 
generation  in  which  the  framers  of  that 
instrument  are  still  held,  and  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  system  of  government 
which  they  established.  He  commends 
the  new  Judiciary  System,  as  an  effi- 
cient and  popular  one.  He  urges  on 
^  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  the 
jiropriety  of  establishing  a  Hospital  for 
the  Insane,  as  required  alike  by  policy 
-and  humanity^  and  presents  to  theyr 


consideration  the  expediency  of  making 
provision'for  the  education  of  the  indi- 
ffent  blind  belonging  to  the  state  in  the 
Asylum  established  m  this  pity.  After 
conjgrratulatin^  the  Legislature  on  the 
probable  termination  or  the  controversy 
with  South-Carolina,  he  closes,  by  an- 
nouncing his  determination  to  retire 
from  office,  at  the  expiration  of  his 
present  lerm  of  service.  In  the  House 
of  Representatives,  a  resolulioD  fbr  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  nomi- 
nate a  Chaplain  was  indefinitely  post- 
poned by  a  vote  of  109  to  76.  On  the 
following  day,  a  resolution  waf^'submit- 
ted,  invitinff  each  Clergyman  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Honse  to  serve  as 
Chaplain  during  the  session,  "  provid- 
ed tney  feel  free  to  do  so.'*  After  sev- 
eral, [amendments  wevB  pronoeed',  the 
xesolntion  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

A  number  of  religious,  benevoleo^ 
literary,  and  scientific  bodies  held  thev 
anniversary  meetings  at  Concord,  dur- 
ioff  the  first  week  ill  June.  Before  the 
Judical  SooUty,  Professor  Oliver,  df 
Dartmouth  College,  delivered  a  dii- 
conrse  uix>n  Temperance,  in  which  die 
art  of  living  in  the  manner  best  adapts 
ed  to  seoure  comfort  and  veal .  aajoy- 
ment,^  and  subserve  the  great  pni^HMSs 
of  existence,  was  ably  and  eloquently 
enforced.  The  SUUt  Lyceum  held  Ug 
first  anniversary, and  hacfan  interesting 
and  popular  address  from  tiie  ftev.  Mr; 
Clement,  of  Chester.  At  the  Stmiau 
SchoU  UiUtmf  various  addresses  ana 
prayers  were  offered.  The  report  of 
the  Society  givingi  as  iiir  as  returns  had 
been  received,  an  account  of  the  statto 
of  the  Sabbath  Schools  in  conHaxani 
with  tlie  Orthodox,  Congregational,  anld 
Presbyterian  churches,  lamenlied  thai 
more  full  returns  were  not  forwardsd  ta 
the  Secretary,  in  order  to  be  iaoorporai* 
ed  with  the  acoonat  Mndered  upon  this 
occasion. 

The  first  Annual  Meetiiy  of  the 
J{euhHamp8kirc  Unitarian  ^sodaiimt. 
was  holden  at  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas's 
Church,  Rev.  Dr.  Parker,  PresideaA,  in 
the  Chair.  After  Prayers  bv  Rev.  Mr. 
Abbot,  of  Peterborough,  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Executive  .Conmittaa 
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was  read  by  the  Chairmaii,  giTinff  an 
account  of  the  state  of  religion,  ana  the. 
progress  of  Unitarian  Christianity  in 
this  state.  On  moving  the  acceptance 
of  the  report,  the  meeting  was  address* 
ed  in  a  highly  interesting  and  animated 
manner,  by  Hon.  C.  H.  Atherton,  Rev. 
Messrs.  Lothrop,  Brownson,  and  Gage. 
The  meeting  was  fully  attended,  and 
the  occasion  one  of  great  interest  to  the 
friends  of  liberal  Christianity  and  prac- 
tical ptetp.  The  Rev.  Nathan  Parker, 
D.  D.  of  Portsmoath  was  re-elected 
President. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
'  The  anniversaries  of  numerous  socie- 
ties of  a  religious  and  eleemosynary 
cbaracter  were  observed  in  the  last  weel 
of  the  month  of  May,  among  which 
were  the  following : — 

.American  Education  Society,  From 
the  Anaaal  Report  it  appears,  that  the 
zeceiptfl  of  the  last  year  were  ^2,185  53, 
«9id  the  expenditores  $48,053  82;  but, 
in  consequence  of  an  old  debt,  there  is 
•till  a  balance  against  the  Society'  of 
$193  35.  1^,113  27  h&ve  been  refund- 
dd  by  forty  young  men.  Assistance 
has  been  afforded  to  807,  in  142  differ* 
ent  Academies  and  CoUegee;  271  now 
beneficiaries  have  been  received  within 
the  year,  and  about  fifty  have  commeaG- 
«d  preaching.  The  patronaee  of  the 
9ooiel^  has  been  withdrawn  from  five, 
nnd  five  liave  died  within  the  last  year. 
The  meeting  was  addressed  bv  Profes- 
sor Stov^Dr.  Allen  of  Ksndofph,  Rev. 
Messis.  rlununer  of  V&.  and  Lindsev 
of  BDStim,  and  President  Bates  of  Mid- 
dlehory  Oollege. 

Amtiieak  VntiarianJissodatUm.  From 
tb«  Mport  we  learn  that  the  Tracts  pub- 
lished daring  the  year  amount  to  G6,000 
bissides  26,(MX)  reprinted,  making  in  all 
94,000  copies;  7(H)0  copies  hare  been 
taken  from  the  Depository,  and  5000 
BMse  distriboled  gratuitously  by  the 
Bkvok  and  Pamphlet  Society^  auxiliary 
to  1ik»  American  Unitarian  Association. 
A  ministry  for  (be  poor  in  the  city  of 
Boston  has  been  the  subject  of  unusual 
siltsniian,  oMelSy  under  the  charge  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Tnckerinan,  and  his  asso- 
oiste,  the  Rev«  Mr.  Barnard.  A  minis- 
tor  has  been  appointed  ibr  New- York 
tSlty,  An  anxiliary  State  Society  has 
bs«n  formed  in  New^Hampshire.  The 
receipts  of  the  Association  .for  the  last 
year  hav«  been  ^4671  61  for  general 
pvf poses;  and  about  $17,000  are  al- 
reaoy  pledged  ibr  ^e  support  of  a  per- 
manent agency.  The  state  of  the  Uni- 
tarian churches  here  and  elsewhere,  of 
the  School  at  Cambridge,  and  of  the 
eattss  gsneraily ,  wns  repfesented  as  very 


prospenws.  There  are  aboat  two  hoa* 
dred  Unitarian  Societies  in  the  eoontiy, 
and  about  two  thousand  which  reject 
the  Trinitarian  doctrine. 

The  American  Tract  Soeictu.  From 
the  nineteenth  Annual  JGleportlt  appears 
that  near  sixteen  millions  of  pages  have 
been  issued  from  the  Depository  sines 
the  last  anniversary.  Of  these  there 
have  been  sold,  to  Agents,  Auxiliaries, 
and  Xn|lividuals  8,734,860  pages  -,  gtant- 
ed  for  gratuitous  distribution  in  waste 

S laces  within  its  own  limits  68^280  dft; 
istributed  by  the  Executive  CommiV 
tee*8  Secretary  and  Qeneral  Agent, 
211,330  do :  delivered  to  Life  Directom 
and  Life  Members  330,570  do  ^  granted 
to  benevolent  societies  11>P^  do  >  for 
gratuitous  distribution  in  the  western 
states  and  heathen  lands,  6,150,000. 
The  sum  of  ^4,100  has  been  granted  to 
various  foreign  stations,  though  the 
American  Tract  Society  at  New^Tork. 
This  includes  $1000  sent  to  the  Sand- 
wich Islands.  The  number  of  Auxili^ 
ries  reoognized  .as  having  made  don*- 
tions  or  purchases  sines  Mj^^^  1831 » is 
352,  of  wbich  fifly-seven  are  m  Mains, 
forty-nine  in  New-Hampshire,  forty-^ve 
in  Vermont,  104  in  Massachuaetts,  two 
in  Rhode-Island,  tliiee  in  Qonaectioot, 
and  three  in  Nova-Scotia,  aj^d  Now- 
Brunswick.  The  receipts  of  the  Societv, 
for  the  year  past,  have  been  $13,787  8$; 
the  expenditures,  $13,199  97,  leaving  a 
balance  on  handj  not  yet  expended,  of 
$587  91. 

Jforikem  Baptist  EdtuMtion  Sbcietf . 
There  are  branches  of  tins  institution 
in  all  the  New-England  States.  The 
whole  number  of  beneficiaries  upon  the 
respective  branches  is  36,  increasing  the 
entire  number  under  patrons^  to  138. 
Of  these,  23  ore  in  Theologicsd  Institu- 
tions, 34  in  College,  and  the  remaininjg 
81  in  various  sta^s  of  preparatory 
studies.  The  receipts  of  the  Parent 
Society  this  year  have  been  $6,95*3  63, 
and  or  the  branches  $1,605  06,  the  total 
being  greater  than  the  receipts  of  the 
year  previous  by  $2,198  54.  It  appears 
that  the  whole  number  of  beneficiaries 
received  between  1814  and  1830,  was 
129 ;  between  1830  and  1633  there  were 
114.  The  whole  amount  expended  dur- 
ing 15  years,  was  $20,679  88.  Thn 
amount  expended  dunngthe  thtee  years 
last  passed,  is  f  17,095  46.  If  to  this 
estimate  be  added  the  results  of  the 
Branch  Societies,  the  product  of  the 
three  last  years  wotdd  be  more  than 
equal  to  aA  which  the  Society  had 
accompKshed  previous  to  1830.  Fnn& 
to  a  considerable  amount  have  been  in- 
vested, during  the  two  years  last  passed, 
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m  th»  •rtiMiihiniBt  of  flewal  mw  In* 
MitolioiMi  within  tke  apptiopriato  limito 
of  tiui  Society. 

Frisen  Disdplme  Society,  The  annual 
meeting  of  the  Prieon  Ditcipline  Society 
was  held  at  Park-etreet  Charoh,  Lt. 
Governor  Annatrong  in  the  chair. 
The  Report  of  this  Society  ia  fttH  of  det> 
tail,  and  iti  efforts  appear  to  have  been 
rewarded  with  anccestf.  The  plan  of 
■Dlitary  eonfinement  ia  extensively  in-: 
tredoced,  and  will  probably  soon  become 
nmrefsal ;  and  ten  Sabbath  schools  have 
been  established,  comprehending  about 
)500  scholars.  In  New-Tork,  New* 
lersey ,  and  New-Hampshire,  steps  have 
been  ^en  towards  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  hospitals  for  lunatics. 
The  meeting  was  addressed  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Braman  of  Danvers,  and  Hon. 
Meaars:  F.  C.  Gray  and  Edward  Ever- 
ett. 

MassathvstUs  Sabhatk  School  Society. 
The  following  table  from  the  Annual 
Report  shows  the  state  of  the  auzilia- 
rieSy  so  lar  as  reported : — 

SekeeU.  TeacAers.  Sekobirt,  Books. 
Sotttb,    98  546         3H71         5571 

North.    30  491         3665         5468 

^jlH  356         1749         S344 

U.S1  318  S366 

Fruiklm,  moretbsn  2500        4000 

BerkitiiR!,        S3  908  4012         6500 

QosUm,  18  313  9454 

MassadnufUs  Misgianary  Soeiefy,  The  . 
meeting  of  this  society,  at  which  Jlev. 
Dr.  l/S^>ods  of  Andover  presided,  was 
addressed  by  Rev.  Messrs.  Badger  of 
Andover,  Vermilyea  of  West-Spring- 
field, and  Peters  of  New-Toik.  The 
receipts  of  the  lost  year  amounted  to 
$l&;339  39,  of  which  f6^10  were  ex- 
pended in  Massachusetts,  $6,426  have 
been  applied  to  the  support  of  Missions 
in  tU  WeaUrn  Btetet ,  and  $5000  have 
been  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the 
parent  society  in  those  states.  A  leg- 
acy of  $1000  was  lately  paid  to  the  soci- 
ety by  the  heirs  of  Mr.  Bailey  White  of 
Randolph,  in  accordance  with  his  dying 
wish,  though  no  provision  for  the  pur- 
pose had  been  made  in  his  will. 

CONNECTICUT. 

The  Legislature  adjourned  on  the 
sixth  of  June,  afler  an  unusually  long 
■esaion.  The  public  acts  passed  were 
very  numerous ;  and  some  of  them  are 
supposed  to  partake  of  a  partisan  char- 
acter. One  of  these  was  an  act  to  re- 
peal two  acts  by  which  the  amount  of 
the  state  claim  upon  the  United  States 
for  services  rendered  during  the  late 
war,  was  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of 
Tale  College,  and  thedifferent  religious 


•sots  of  the  alula.  Of  this  awn,  §ttf 
thousand  doUars  have  been  Qbtainai, 
and  distributed  according  to  the  provia* 
ions  of  the  acta  referred  to.  The  am*- 
ment  urged  in  opposition  to  the  bill 
waa,  that  riffhta  wete  vaated  nndar 
them,  with  wTiich  it  waa  loo  late  far  the 
iiegislaUira  to  interfere ;  but  the  eame 
gentleman  who  ui|^  it,apparefitl;)r  the 
only  member  who  apoka  in  oppoaihten  le 
the  meaaure,  said  that  these  sets  ware 
ehraady  repealed  by  the  revised  statttteS| 
so  that  any  farther  repeal  of  them 
would  be  superfluous.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  argued,  that  there  was  no 
oonaideration  for  the  original  grant,  so 
that  it  coold  not  bind  tM  Legtalatnre  I 
that  there  were  other  claims  on  the  lib* 
erality  of  the  state,  equally  meritorionei 
for  wnich  no  provision  hsd  been  made ; 
and  that  the  mece  fact,  that  the  money 
oame  from  the  podceta  of  the  peoplo) 
and  went  into  those  of  clergyman,  wet 
a  sufficient  reason  for  the  repeal.  The 
hill  paesed  the  House  of  Repreaenta; 
tives  by  a  vote  of  190  to  5. 

Another  act,  which  has  been  severely 
censured  in  various  ways,  both  in  and 
out  of  the  state,  mw  out  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  nave  given  notoriety 
to  the  town  of  Canterbury,  in  reference 
to  the  determination  of  a  Miss  Cran- 
dall  to  establish  in  that  town  a  school 
fbr  the  education  of  colored  femalea. 
The  preamble  recites,  that  atteropta 
have  been  made  to  establish  literary  in- 
stitutions fbr  the  education  of  eoioted 
people  belonging  te  othaar  atatesy 
*'  which  would  tend  to  the  greet  in« 
crease  of  the  colored  population  of  the 
state,  and  thereby  t6  the  Injury  of  the 
people.**  It  is  therefore  enacted^  that 
any  person  who  shall  eetalrllsh  a  school 
for  the  edncetion  of  colored  penpof 
now  belonging  to  the  state,  or  sanB  be- 
come an  instructer  in  any  such  schooly 
or  shall  harbor  any  such  colored  person 
for  the  purpose  of  being  instructed, 
without  the  consent  of  ''  a  majority  of 
the  civil  authority,"  and  of  the  select- 
men of  the  town  where  such  school  ia 
situated,  shall  pay  a  fine  of  $100  for  the 
first  offence,  for  a  second  $200,  $400  for 
the  next,  and  so  on.  Another  section 
renders  any  colored  person,  who  shall 
come  into  the  state  for  the  purpoae  cf 
bein^  instructed,  liable  to  be  removed. 

Six  new  Banks  were  incorporated 
during  the  session. 

An  act  was  passed  by  a  vote  cf  116  to 
62,  repealing  so  mucn  of  an  eziating 
statute  as  prohibits  *'all  servile  labor 
and  vain  recreation"  on  fast  and  thanka- 
gnving  days.  It  was  nrged  in  favor  of 
the  bUl,  that  the  eziating  lew  wee  en 


To  OowupmidiiiUB. 


•ttormoai  iairiiiifAnent  of  the  ri|pliti  «f 
the  oitiien-- that  these  days  woald  be 
better  observed  without,  than  with  it*— 
and  that  such  an  enactment  was  alio* 
getber  behind  the  a^.  The  bill  was 
sealoosly  opposed  by  several  members, 
who  expressed  their  unwillingness  to  do 
awaj  with  the  salutary  provisions  es* 
tabhshed  by  their  ancestors,— and  thai 
to  require  a  decent  respect  to  the  days 
appointed  lor  religious  observances, 
oottld  hardly  be  regurded  as  an  invasion 
of  dvil 


irniv  tH 
rights. 


GEORGIA. 
'  A  ooBvention  of  the  people  assem- 
bled early  in  May,  to  revise  the  consti- 
tution  of'  the  stats,  and  propoee  an 
amendment  that  should  reduce  tae  num- 
ber of  members  in  the  Legislature. 
Their  deliberations  dosed  on  the  14th 
c^  May.  The  Senate  is  to  consist  of 
thirty-siz  members.  When  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  shall  find  that  this  plan 
htti  been  raxin^  by  the  people,  thei  two 


branebas  aro  rmjnimd  to  mMfl  a«  mm 
body,  and  make  provision  for  the  divio* 
ion  of  the  state  into  thirty^x  Senato- 
rial districts,  which  are  to  be  composed 
of  contiguous  counties,  and  arranged  in 
as  compact  forms  mik  may  be  praotieable  \ 
and  each  district  is  to  be  entitled  to  elect 
a  Senator.  The  basis  oa  which  the 
representation  of  the  people  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  ulti- 
mately fixed,  is  as  follows  :-^tke  Houao 
is  to  consist  of  144  members;  fi£teeii 
counties,  having  the  largest  white  pop- 
ulation, are  to  be  entitled  to  torea 
members  each;  twenty-five  eountieo, 
having  the  next  honest  number  of 
white  population,  to  twomembeis  eachs 
and  the  remaining  fortv-nine  counties 
to  one  member  each.  After  every  een- 
8U8,  a  new  apportionment  is  to  be  made, 
and  should  new  counties  have  beea 
created,  the  counties  entitled  to  » 
larger  number  of  representatives  than 
one,  mav  be  reduced.  This  plan 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  140  to  9S. 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS.  ^ 

Thx  next  number  of  the  Magaeine  will  contain 
.  <<  Thoughts  on  th»  Study  of  the  Gceek  andlAtin  Languages,  No.  IL*" 

<"  Margaret  BelVs  Vow," 

**  i?ew  Transhition  of  the  BiWe,^* 
',><  T^  Devil  among  the  Books;'  dbc. 

<^  An  Essay  on  Two  of  the  Fine  Arts,"  seems  to  be  more  appropriate  for  a  dalTyr 
paper  than  fiir  our  Magaiine. 

'"The  District  School  as  it  was*'  has  already  occupied  as  much  space a»on|^ 
iC^iir  Literary  Notices,  as  can  reasonably  be  demanded  for  it 
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A  NEW   TRANSLATION    OP   THE   BIBLE., 

We  have  often  reflected  on  the  importance  of  procuring  and  intro^ 
diicing  to  general  use  a  new  version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  About 
two  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  the  commonly  received  transla* 
tion-  was  made  public,  and  have,  in  their  revolution,  accumulated 
arguments  in  favor  of  another  in  its  place.  In  order  to  direct  the 
atteotion  of  our  readers  to  this  subject,  we  will  mention  some  of  these 
arguments,  and  examine  such  objections  to  the  plan  of  a  new  transla- 
tion, as  may  suggest  themselves  to  our  mind. 

The  most  obvious,  if  not  the  weightiest,  argument,  in  favor  of  our 
plan,  is  this  : — ^That  the  language  of  the  present  version  of  the  Bible, 
in  a  multitude  of  instances,  has  become,  by  the  alterations  in  the 
standard  of  public  taste,  decidedly  indelicate,  coarse,  vulgar,  and  un« 
readable. 

Every  clergyman  has  felt  this  to  be  true,  again  and  again,  in  the 
polptt,  when  called  upon,  perhaps  unexpectedly,  to  read  a  portion  of 
scripture,  and  subjected  to  the  unpleasant  alternative  of  shocking  his 
own  feelings  and  the  feelings  of  his  audience,  by  pronouncing,  aloud, 
passages,  which  the  decencies  of  ordinary  conversation  would  frown 
down  as  insuffierable,^-or  of  omitting  them  at  the  risk  of  interrupting 
the  continuity  of  narrative,  reasoning,  or  illustration,  and  thus  betray- 
ing his  predicament  to  a  thousand  watchful  eyes. 

Every  father  of  a  family ,  whose  piety  has  prompted  him  to  that 
duty,  which  should  be  neglected  by  none, — family  devotions, — has  felt 
this  objection  to  the  present  version,  returning  frequently  upon  him, 
as  he  has  been  obliged  to  slur  over,  with  blushing  haste,  the  objection- 
able texts,  to  spare  the  confusion,  surprise,  and  wonder  of  his  wife, 
and  children,  and  servants. 

Every  teacher  has  learned  to  appreciate  this  argument,  by  his  pain- 
ful experience  in  the  management  of  youthful'  minds.  We  ourselves 
remember  the  oft-seen  effect  of  indelicate  Scriptures,  uttered  by  some 
coarse,  blundering  school-boy,  or  by  some  sensitive  and  shrinking,  and 
almost  inarticulate,  girl ; — the  suppressed  merriment  of  the  vulgar  or 
unthinking;  their  covert  and  significant  glances;  the  downcast  eye 
TOL.  y.  12. 
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and  suffused  cheeks  of  the  polished  and  thoughtful ;  and  the  ludicnbus 
awkwardness  of  the  pedagogue  himself,  whether  endeavoring  to  pre- 
serve his  insecure  decorum  of  countenance,  or  to  give  a  character  of 
decency  and  respectability  to  the  passage  by  his  severe  dignity  and 
awful  solemnity  of  look  and  carriage.  We  recollect  an  instance  of 
what  we  considered  the  audacious  impudence  of  a  classmate  in  col- 
lege, who  went  to  the  President  and  asked  for  an  explanation  of  one  of 
these  numerous  exceptionable  passages.  The  President's  reply  is  an 
instructive  comment  on  the  effect  of  the  presence  of  such  texts  in  our 
Scriptures.  He  denied  its  existence.  So  accustomed  was  the  good  old 
man  to  pass  by,  without  reflection,  the  objectionable  verses,  that  he 
had  entirely  forgotten  that  they  were  a  part  of  the  Bible,  and  not  until 
his  own  eyes  convinced  him  of  the  fact  would  he  yield  to  conviction. 
Hundreds  are  in  the  same  situation. 

In  the  Sabbath  School  we  have  found  ourselves  reduced  to  occa- 
sional distress  by  the  simple  and  natural  questions  of  children,  on  parts 
of  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  which  we  should  never  have  pointed 
out  to  their  observation. 

But  so  general  is  the  experience  and  knowledge  on  this  point,  that 
we  need  not  dwell  long  upon  its  consideration.  Nor  need  wc,  by 
quoting  passages  in  support  of  the  argument,  perpetuate  and  multiply 
the  evil,  of  which  we  complain. 

Even  foreigners  take  notice  of  the  wide  difference  between  the  com- 
mon and  scriptural  standard  of  refinemint,  although  they  sometimes 
draw  wrong  conclusions  from  the  fact.  Thus  the  lamented  Spurz- 
heim,  in  his  work  on  Education,  remarks  that  ladies  will  listen  without 
emotion  to  any  part  of  Scripture,  when  read  in  the  pulpit,  who  would , 
at  table,  be  shocked  to  speak  of  the  leg  of  a  fowl.  This  remark  shows 
that  he  had  discerned  the  diflerence  between  the  phraseology  of  the 
Bible  and  that  of  common  life;  but  he  was  wrong  in  supposing  that 
the  former  does  not  offend  those  who  are  fastidious  respecting  the  latter. 

This  difference  is,  under  existing  circumstances,  an  unavoidable, 
but  not  an  incurable,  evil.  It  is  the  result  of  that  march  of  intellectual 
and  moral  improvement,  which  has  been  carrying  forward  society  for 
centuries,  and  of  course  leaving  more  and  more  in  the  rear  the  litera- 
ture of  preceding  times.  While  men  have  changed,  books  have  re* 
mained  unchanged  ;  while  these  have  borne  the  stamp  of  advancement, 
those  have  retained  the  seal  of  antiquity.  That  which  was  listened  to 
in  the  Courts  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  as  the  language  of  courtesy  and 
refinement,  has,  in  many  instances,  been  driven  from  the  hearing  of 
decent  society. 

The  literature  of  that  day  is  not,  indeed,  wholly  expelled  from  our 
libraries ;  but  it  scarcely  lingers  in  our  parlors,  cannot  be  indiscrim- 
inately read  in  our  social  circles,  and  is,  or  ought  to  be,  to  the  young* 
and  tender  mind,  "  banned  and  barred,  forbidden  fare.''  The  Dramaa 
of  Shakspeare  and  Ben  Johnson,  whose  immortality  is  secured  by  the 
embalming  process  of  genius,  survive  the  attack  of  time  ;  but  modern 
refinement  revolts  from  the  coarseness  of  language  and  sentiment, 
which  was  oace  unnoticed  in  the  books. 

But  the  Bible  itself  cannot  be  thus  given  up ;  its  importance  de- 
mands some  other  mode  of  removing  those  superficial  evils  that  aficct 
not  its  essential  character. 
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It  is  still  the  book  of  God,  though  marked  with  the  traces  of  hatnan 
frailty  on  the  media,  by  which  its  divine  truths  are  communicated  to  us. 
But  there  is  something  more  than  merely  a  refinement  of  taste,  which 
calls  for  a  change  in  the  phraseology  of  the  Bible.  If  the  delicate 
and  fastidious,  and  of  course  well-taught,  portion  of  the  community 
alone  were  concerned,  we  should  not  consider  this  point  so  important  ; 
because  they  would  be  able  to  discriminate  between  the  matter  and 
the  manner  ;  the  sentiment  and  the  language  ;  and  to  perceive  that  no 
fault  attaches  to  the  Bible  itself,  however  faulty  the  language  of  the 
translation,  when  measured  by  the  standard  of  their  own  taste.  Be- 
sides this  class,  however,  there  is  another,  and  a  larger  one,  whose 
members  are  not  so  able  to  draw  the  right  line  of  distinction  in  the 
matter ;  whose  untaught  mental  vision  distinguishes  not  the  subject 
from  the  language ;  who  are  aware  of  coarseness  and  vulgarity,  and 
do  not  see  that  they  attach  only  to  the  version  of  the  book,  and  who, 
therefore,  feel  the  whole  subject  of  religion  to  be  stained  and  degraded ; 
and,  according  to  their  own  character,  as  it  happens  to  be  pious  or 
irreligious,  are  prepared  to  lament  or  to  scoff,  are  shaken  by  doubt  and 
fear,  or  are  fortified  in  contempt  and  disbelief.  All  subjects  whatso- 
ever, no  matter  whether  sacred  or  profane,  religious  or  secular,  are 
judged  of,  by  the  majority  of  mankind,  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  treated  and  set  forth  ;  and  the  power  of  language  is 
such  that  the  most  solemn  %nd  important  truth  may,  by  its  means,  be 
robbed  of  all  dignity,  and  reduced  to  utter  contempt.  As  we  would, 
therefore,  sustain  the  character  of  Scripture  in  public  estimation  ;  as 
we  would  preserve  to  all  mankind  a  perception  of  its  dignity  and  in- 
terest, by  preserving  a  strict  correspondence  between  its  reality  and  its 
appearance  ;  as  we  would  avoid  the  generation  of  surprise  and  doubt, 
disrespect  and  contempt,  for  the  sacred  volume, — let  us  apply  the  easy 
remedy  to  evils,  which  we  see  in  existence. 

There  is  yet  another  consideration,  which  gives  great  weight  to  this 
argument.  The  evils,  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  besides  dis- 
turbing the  enjoyment  of  well-meaning  and  welKtaught  readers,  and 
besides  degrading,  though  unjustly,  the  character  of  religion  itself  in 
the  estimation  of  the  great  majority  of  readers,  produce  injurious  effects 
on  the  minds  and  morals  oi  the  young  and  tender ; — on  those  whose 
intellectual  development  is  affected  by  the  slightest  cause,  and  whose 
welfare  is  therefore  to  be  watched  with  the  most  constant  and  scruti- 
nizing cautiousness.  Coarseness  or  impurity  of  language  must  either 
injure  the  intellectual  taste,  and  produce  in  the  mind  corresponding 
habits  of  thought  and  expression;  or  corrupt  the  morals,  by  calling  up 
immoral  trains  of  thought,  and  presenting  pictures  of  a  gross  and 
licentious  character  to  the  imagination.  In  whatever  light  we  view 
the  influence  of  these  evil  causes,  it  is  alike  to  be  deprecated,  and,  in 
this  day  of  improvement  in  education,  it  assumes  a  character  of  un- 
wonted importance,  and  demands  the  attentive  consideration  of  the 
leaders  of  the  age. 

To  the  whole  of  this  first  argument  in  favor  of  a  new  version  of 
Scripture,  we  have  heard  the  reply  made,  that,  instead  of  making  the 
Bible  yield  to  the  fluctuations  of  language,  its  character  requires  that 
we  should  make  language  itself  defer  to  the  Bible ; — that  this  sacred 
tolame  should  form  the  standard  itself  of  good  taste,  as  well  as  good 
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morals,  •and  that  every  deviation  from  its  usage  should  be  guarded 
against  by  those  who  have  the  direction  and  control  of  literature.  Bat 
a  reply  of  this  sort  hardly  deserves  an  answer. 

No  one  would  rejoice  more  heartily  than  we  should,  in  beholding 
the  Bible  in  the  deserved  situation  of  centre  and  sun^  to  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  human  learning;  itself  shedding  light  and  glory  on  science  and 
literature,  and  in  turn  receiving  reflected  rays  from  them.  None  more 
than  ourselves  would  exult  in  making  all  the  thousand  parts  of  educft- 
4ion  gather  around  and  point  towards  the  Bible  as  their  great  end  and 
aim — the  fountain  of  all  truth  and  enjoyment.  But  this  desire  does 
not  and  should  not  extend  so  far  as  to  make  the  language  of  the  Bible, 
which  is  the  language  not  of  inspiration,  but  of  an  age  rude  and  un* 
civilized  in  comparison  with  the  present,  the  limit, — the  Ultima  Thule, 
of  improvement  in  the  45cience  of  communicating  truth  and  knowledge. 
It  would  be  unworthy  of  men,  who  are  desirous  of  elevating  all  science 
to  its  highest  possible  rank, — nay,  contrary  to  the  free  and  bold  spirit 
of  advancement  and  improvement,  which  ^Scripture  itself  teaches  us  to 
cherish,  thus  to  fetter  the  progress  of  language,  which  is  constantly 
becoming  wide  in  its  range^  and  more  accurate  in  signification,  as  well 
as  more  delicate  in  its  expression.  To  check  this  advancement  would 
be  to  check  the  advancement  of  every  other  science  whose  communi- 
cation  necessarily  depends  on  the  use  and  power  of  words ;  it  would, 
in  fact,  be  placing  a  barrier  before  all  improvement  in  the  character 
and  condition  of  our  race. 

The  truth  of  our  answer  will  appear  more  distinctly  when  we  reflect 
how  (ew  are  those,  how  very  few,  who  are  original  thinkers  and  dis- 
coverers of  truth  in  this  wide  world ;  how  much  even  reflection  depends 
on  language,  and  how  absolutely  the  great  mass  of  society  depend, 
for  what  they  know  and  believe,  on  their  communication  with  others, 
through  the  medium  of  words ;  and  how  impossible,  of  course,  it  would 
be  to  elevate  society  if  this  medium  of  communication  and  influence 
were  to  be  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  It  will  appear  dis- 
tinctly on  an  examination  of  the  changes  which  have  been  going  on 
since  the  present  version  of  the  Bible  was  made,  in  a  thousand  sci- 
ences, in  literature,  in  the  whole  circle  of  human  knowledge, — all  which 
changes  have  been  accompanied  by  similar  changes  in  the  scope  and 
power  of  language.  Such  examination  will;  in  fact,  show  that  lan- 
guage is  the  exact  gauge  and  measure  of  knowledge  in  all  societies; 
that  just  so  far  as  its  compass  extends,  aud  no  farther,  has  any  com- 
munity advanced  on  the  great  journey  of  truth ; — and  that  when  it  is 
limited  and  anchored  to  any  immoveable  object,  knowledge,  like  a 
vessel  swinging  ofi"  to  full  cable's  length  from  her  casts,  must  there  be 
checked  and  remain  forever  immoveable. 

But  were  the  reply  deserving  of  the  serious  attention  which  we  have 
bestowed  upon  it,  and  were  it  true  that  language  itself  should  be  made 
the  vassal  of  any  book  whatsoever,  we  might  still  reply,  that,  granting 
the  truth  of  that  proposition,  it  does  not  afiect  our  argument,  inasmuch 
as  the  wrong  has  been  done^ — ^and  here  we  are  broken  loose  from  the 
trammels  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  enduring  all  the  unmitigable 
ills  of  a  chronic  and  deeply-seated  error ; — return  is  hopeless  ;  we  can- 
not roll  back  the  fiery  flying  wheel  of  change,  and  restore  it  to  its 
ancient  station, — and  we  must,  therefore,  rest  content  with  such  remedjr 
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as  18  within  oar  power.  As  Mahomet  has  run  away  from  the  moan- 
tain  and  refases  to  go  back,  we  must  shoulder  the  mountain  and  carry 
it  to  him.  As  knowledge,  and  taste,  and  morals,  have  all  rambled  far 
off  from  the  phraseology  of  Scripture,  the  best  we  can  do  is  to  sigh 
over  the  distressing  error,  and  endeavor  to  bring  the  phraseology  up 
with  them. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  it  is  in  all  cases  the  fault  of  language  that 
the  present  version  is  shocking  to  good  taste  1 — whether  the  fault  is  not 
sometimes  the  fault  of  the  narrative,  of  the  sentiments,  of  the  very 
matter  of  the  Bible ;  and  what  shall  be  done  in  those  cases  ?  Shall  we 
cut  down  Scripture  to  the  standard  of  modern  squeamishness,  and 
sacrifice  not  merely  the  bold,  strong,  and  masculine  speech  of  everlast- 
ing troth,  but  the  truth  itself,  to  effeminate  scruples,  and  exquisite  re- 
finement of  delicacy  ? 

The  inquiry  is  important,  and  should  be  soberly  answered.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  Bible,  or  of  any  other  book,  will  show  us  that  ideas 
are,  so  to  speak,  the  slaves  of  language ;  that  there  is  scarcely  one  in 
the  whole  range  of  thoughts  which  may  not  be  so  conveyed  to  the 
mind  by  the  aid  of  well-chosen  words,  as  not  to  offend  tiie  most  scru- 
pulous taste.  With  this  proposition  constantly  in  our  remembrance, 
and  recollecting  also  that  the  Scriptures  contain  no  lesson  or  sentiment 
of  immorality,  we  shall  discover  an  easy  and  satisfactory  reply  to  the 
questions  before  proposed.  There  is,  of  course,  no  part  of  the  Bible, 
which  would  need  to  be  removed  or  concealed ; — ^there  is  no  passage, 
which  might  not  be  so  subjected,  by  the  power  of  words,  to  the  law  of 
delicacy,  as  to  give  no  offence ;  and,  of  course,  no  one  can  fear  that 
our  argument  involves  the  destruction  of  the  integrity  of  the  Scripture 
Canon. 

While  thus  expressing  ourselves,  with  regard  to  the  holy  writings, 
we  must  be  allowed  to  give  utterance  to  our  opinion  respecting  one 
portion  of  the  present  received  version  of  the  Old  Testament ;  to  wit, 
"  Solomon's  Song.''  We  are  prepared  to  declare  unequivocally,  and 
at  once,  that  we  think  this  Song  has  no  right  to  the  place  which  it 
now  occupies ;  that  we  do  not  deem  it  a  part  and  portion  of  inspirar 
tion  ;  that,  so  far  from  this,  we  consider  its  character  as  grossly  inde- 
cent, and  its  influence  decidedly  evil,  to  both  Christians  and  readers  at 
large,  as  well  as  to  the  cause  of  religion.  And  we  are  ready  to  give 
our  reasons. 

There  is  not,  in  the  first  place,  the  least  particle  of  intertud  evidence 
to  prove  that  this  Song  is  inspired, — that  it  has  any  relation,  direct  or 
allegorical,  to  sacred  truth,— or  that  it  was  written  for  any  other  than 
amatory  purposes.  There  is  no  mention  therein  to  be  found,  of  any 
thing  but  earthly  love,  and  its  stimulants.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
deviation  from  the  language  of  the  new-married  couple,  engrossed  with 
objects  of  sense ; — ^no  allusion  to  truths  or  doctrines,  persons  or  things, 
which  do  not  belong  entirely  to  the  nuptial  oeuch,  and  the  luxurious  pala- 
ces and  gardens  of  the  most  luxurious  and  voluptuous  of  all  the  kings 
of  Israel.  Were  the  ''  Song  of  Solomon"  to  be  read  by  one  who  was 
ignorant  that  it  had  been  incorporated  with  the  other  Bible-books, 
he  would  never  dream  that  it  possessed  any  claims  to  inspiration. 
Even  Matthew  Henry,  the  commentator,  who  is  strenuous  in  his  de- 
fence of  the  claims  of  this  Song  to  a|>lace  in  the  Scripture  Canon^ 
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confesses  that  it  is  too  profoandly  mysterious  for  haman  comprehen- 
sion ;  and  that,  whereas  the  Psalms  of  Darid  are  level  to  ordinary  minds, 
and  contain  (in  his  quaint  language,)  shallows  through  which  a  iamb 
might  walk,  the  Songs  of  Solomon  are  more  than  sufficient  for  the 
strongest  intellect,  and  contain  depths  in  which  an  elephant  might 
swim  ! 

So  far  from  bearing  the  stamp  of  inspiration,  this  book  cannot  be 
read  by  the  soberest  Christian,  by  its  most  earnest  advocate,  by  the 
most  abstracted  and  etherialized  of  men,  without  a  flush  of  carnal  feel- 
ing, or  a  vision  of  sensual  images,  or  a  constant  struggle  between  the 
flesh  and  the  spirit,  common  sense  and  mistaken*  piety.  It  is  crowd- 
ed with  the  language  of  burning,  Syrian  love;  it  is  full  of  similes  and 
descriptions,  which  could  have  been  scarcely  tolerable  in  the  rudest 
age,  and  which,  in  our  days,  cannot  be  read  or  spoken.  The  whole 
Song  speaks  to  us  of  Solomon  in  his  splendid  suburban  retreat,  dallying 
with  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  and  beginning  that  course  of  sensual 
pursuits,  which  made  his  old  age  abominable,  and  accursed  of  God.  It 
vindicates  for  itself  the  character  which  it  assumes, — ''  a  song  of  loves," 
and  is  indeed  a  *'  Song  of  Songs,"  being  among  the  amatory  the  most 
amorous. 

Its  claim  to  inspiration,  in  the  second  place,  is  not  advanced  either 
by  itself,  or  in  any  part  of  Scripture.  It  is  no  where  quoted  or  alluded 
to  in  the  subsequent  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  in  any  part  of  .the 
New.  This  fact  may  not  be  conclusive,  of  itself,  against  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Song :  but,  when  taken  concurrently  with  others,  it  sup- 
ports our  opinion  most  strongly. 

We  need  not  enter  upon  the  vast  amount  of  learning  which  has  been 
accumulated  on  this  subject ;  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  say  that  the  ab- 
surdities of  Bernard,  Sanctius,  Bossuet,  Lowth,  tt  hoc  genus  innumera^ 
bile,  in  endeavoring  to  give  some  rational  interpretation  of  the  Canticles 
as  religious  songs,  are  strong  arguments  in  our  favor.  Talent  and 
learning  have  done  their  utmost,  and  failed,  to  convince  themselves  or 
others  that  their  theory  was  right.  And,  although  it  may  be,  as  it  is 
said,  that  Jewish  authors  never  questioned  the  right  of  the  Song  to  its 
present  location,  we  are  not  prepared  to  sacrifice  our  own  common 
sense  on  the  altar  of  national  prepossessions,  of  Israelitish  partialities, 
clothing  every  fragment  of  their  ancient  literature  with  the  character 
of  inspiration,  and  where  their  theory  was  manifestly  at  war  with  the 
obvious  meaning  of  the  work,  plunging  into  the  profoundest  labyrinth 
of  mystification  to  discover  a  secret  interpretation. 

We  have  never  known  any  father  of  a  family  whose  reliance  on  the 
authority  of  the  Rabbins,  of  the  Patriarchs  of  the  church,  of  Councils, 
or  of  modern  Commentators,  was  so  firm  as  to  sustain  him,  even  with 
the  aid  of  the  purest  and  sincerest  piety,  in  reading  the  Canticles 
around  the  altar  of  social  prayer.  They  are  seldom,  if  ever,  used  as 
the  fountains  of  sacred  truth  in  the  pulpit.  We  recollect  but  one  in- 
stance, in  which  a  text  has  ever  been  chosen  from  them  ;  and  connect- 
ed with  this  instance,  is  an  anecdote  that  may  iirpstrate  that  obtuse- 
ness  of  sensibility,  which  must  be  necessary  to  support  a  man  in  such 
a  selection.      On  a  certain  occasion,  we  heard  a  clergyman,  in  a  re- 

*  JKtUbat  in  iu  reverence  fat  the  book  in  qaaation«-Us  n»pect  for  Uie  Song. 
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mote  part  of  this  coramonwealthy  preach  from  Solomon's  Song,  chap. 
viii.  verse  8th,  **  We  have  a  little  sister,  and  she  hath  no  breasts ; 
what  shall  we  do  for  our  sister  in  the  day  when  she  shall  be  spoken 
for?''  Dining  with  the  reverend  gentleman  soon  after,  in  the  house  of 
another  clergyman,  we  noticed  that  in  eating  his  fish,  he  drew  the 
bones  from  his  mouth,  and  very  coolly  threw  them  upon  the  carpet 
beneath  the  table.  A  parallelism  with  his  former  conduct  as  exact  as 
can  be  found  in  Hebrew  poetry. 

So  much  for  '^  Solomon's  Song."  We  will  now  resume  our  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  a  new  version  of  the  Bible,  with  the  remark,  that 
should  the  voice  of  the  community,  or  the  majority  of  Christians,  be 
allowed  to  settle  the  claims  of  this  part  of  the  Sacred  Canon,  we  doubt 
not  that  it  would  be  rejected  from  the  Bible,  and  placed  on  the  same 
shelf  with  the  Epithalamia  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

The  second  argument,  in  favor  of  a  new  translation  of  Scripture,  is 
that  the  changes,  which  have  taken  place  in  the  English  language^ 
since  the  present  version  was  made,  have  rendered  many  words  either 
wholly  or  partly  obsolete.  Many  have  been  dismissed  from  usage, 
and  their  definitions  forgotten  by  all  but  the  learned;  many  have 
wholly  changed  their  signification  ;  and  others  have  so  far  changed  it^ 
as  to  render  the  passages,  in  which  they  occur,  obscure  or  ambiguous. 
As  the  great  majority  of  the  readers  of  Scripture  are  unlearned,  or 
moderately  taught,  and  entirely  ignorant  of  the  history  of  languages^ 
being  just  able  to  read  and  readily  comprehend  those  books,  in  which 
words  arc  used  in  the  modern  significations,  very  great  inconvenience 
is  suffered,  and  many  evils  are  caused  by  these  changes.  Thousands 
read  the  Bible  without  fully  understanding  it,  or  hoping  to  understand 
it ;  thousands  have  acquired  the  habit  of  reading  merely  for  the  sake 
of  readings  and  having  formerly  become  weary  of  the  vain  labor  of 
trying  to  comprehend,  and  having  acquired  habits  of  total  inattention, 
the  Scripture  is  to  them  but  a  dead  letter,  except,  perhaps,  in  some  of 
its  parts ;  and,  finally,  other  thousands  are  obliged  to  read  and  re-read» 
wonder,  doubt,  inquire,  study,  and  toil  without  end,  over  that,  which 
ought  to  be,  and  might  be,  made  so  plain  that  *'  a  wayfaring  man„ 
though  a  fool,  need  not  err  therein." 

It  is  impossible  for  one  familiar  with  the  literature  of  the  last  three 
centuries  to  appreciate  fully  the  evil  of  which  we  speak.  None  but 
the  unlearned  can  point  out  all  the  instances,  in  which  the  argument  i» 
illustrated  ;  but  it  will  not  be  difficult  for  us  to  mention  some  by  way 
of  stimulating  the  memories  of  others. 

Probably  no  portion  of  Scripture  is  so  much  read  as  the  book  of 
Psalms,  nor  does  any  other  part,  except  perhaps  the  Prophets,  furnish 
so  many  instances  of  the  obscurity  complained  of. 

In  the  xviii.  Ps.  verse  6,  David  says,  "  The  sorrows  of  Aei/ compassed 
me  about ;  the  snares  of  death  prevented  me."  That  verse  contains 
two  obscurities.  The  first  arises  from  mistranslation  of  the  word  here 
rendered  hell ;  and  every  ordinary  reader  would  ask  at  once.  What  are 
the  sorrows  of  hell?  We  shall  notice  obscurities  afising  from  this 
cause  under  another  branch  of  our  argument.  The  second  obscurity 
is  occasioned  by  the  use  of  the  word  prevent,  in  a  signification  which 
has  long  since  passed  away.  It  is  used  again  in  verse  18.  **  They 
prevented  me  in  the  day  of  calamity ;  but  the  Lord  was  my  stay." 
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We  cannot  show  the  total  change  of  the  definition  of  this  end  more 
clearly  than  by  using  it  in  a  sentence  which  we  have  lately  observed 
published  for  a  similar  purpose — viz.  "  I  must  rise  early  to-morrow, 
and  prevent  the  sun's  rising/'  When  the  Bible  was  translated, '' jvre- 
veni**  signified  to  go  before,  to  be  before,  and,  by  extension  of  idea,  to 
surround  or  encompass.  Now,  it  is  synonymous  with  hinder.  ''  The 
snares  of  death  hindered  me  V*  ^'  My  enemies  hindered  me  in  the  day 
of  my  calamity  V*  Well  may  the  untaught  Christian,  ignorant  of 
Latin  etymologies,  inquire,  What  can  the  Psalmist  mean  t 

In  the  ix.  of  Job,  verse  33,  it  is  said,  "  neither  is  there  any  days- 
man betwixt  us,  that  might  lay  his  hand  upon  us  both."  Dictionaries 
may  still  contain  this  word  and  its  definition  ; — but  so  far  as  modem 
usage  is  concerned,  it  is  unknown ; — and  how  many  men  amongst  a 
hundred  could  define  it  ? 

How  many  of  the  common  readers  of  the  Scripture  history,  know 
that  the  emeroeb,  with  which  the  Philistines  were  afiiicted  while  the 
ark  of  God  remained  amongst  them,  were  hemorrhoids,  or  issues  of 
blood  ?  or  how  many  of  them  would  take  the  steps  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain this  fact  1 

"  I  would  have  you  without  carefulness,*^  said  St  Paul  to  the  Co- 
rinthians ;  it  requires  reflection  to  perceive  that  he  wishes  them  to 
avoid  excessive  anxiety,  or  a  multitude  of  engagements  and  employ- 
ments. 

"  Moreover,  brethren,  we  do  you  to  wit  of  the  grace  of  God  bestow- 
ed on  the  churches  of  Macedonia,"  said  the  same  Apostle  to  the  Co- 
rinthians, and  probably  the  English  translators  of  the  Bible  understood 
him ;  but  we  very  much  doubt  if  many  at  the  present  day  do.  In 
another  part  of  the  Scripture,  we  are  told  that  Miriam  "  stood  afar  off 
to  wit  what  would  become  of  Moses.' ^  And  the  question  is  sometimes 
asked,  ^'  wot  ye  not,  d&c."  These  expressions  are  not  hard  to  be  un- 
derstood,— but  *'  I  do  you  to  wit,"  is  certainly  obscure. 

The  word  conversation^  in  its  scriptural  signification,  difiers  materi- 
ally firom  the  same  word  in  its  modern  sense.  In  the  epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  Paul  says,  (c.  i.  v.  13,)  **  For  ye  have  heard  of  my  conver-- 
sation  in  times  past  in  the  Jews'  religion,  how  that  beyond  measure  I 
persecuted  the  church  of  God,  and  wasted  it."  Conversation  ia  that 
passage  means  the  conduct  generally ;  with  us  it  means  the  exercise 
of  the  lips  and  tongue. 

In  the  X.  Romans,  11th,  it  is  said,  "I  say  then,  have  they  (the 
Jews)  stumbled  that  they  should  fall?  By  no  means;  but  rather 
through  their  fall,  salvation  is  come  unco  the  Gentiles  for  to  provoke 
them  to  jealousy.**  Now  the  obvious  meaning  of  this  English  is  such 
as  to  shock  the  feelings  of  a  meek  and  unoffending  Christian.  Such 
is  our  present  use  of  both  the  words  "provoke"  and  "jealousy"  that 
they  look  unscriptural  even  in  Scripture.  But  instead  of  ^* jealousy** 
we  ought  to  read  "  emulation**  or  "  increased  zeal,**  as  in  the  14th 
verse  following,  where  the  same  word  (^ra^o^viXou)  is  translated  "  pro- 
voke to  emulation;"  and  instead  of  ''provoke^'*  we  ought  to  read 
"  stimulate,** 

The  translation  of  fitj  ysvotrtt^^'  God  forbid,'*  to  modem  ears,  cott- 
veys  the  meaning  of  an  oath — an  adjuration  of  the  strongest  kind  :  its 
real  meaning  is  no  more  than  "  certainly  not,**  or  "  by  no  means,"  and 
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k  is,  therefore,  ased  properly  as  the*  exclusion  of  a  wrong  eonclasion 
in  argument, — a^  the  statement  of  a  fact,  not  the  offer  of  a  player.. 

Our  third  argument  in  favor  of  a  new  version  of  the  Bibfe  is,  that 
there  are  now  almost  innuraecabk'  passages  which  are,  by  mistranslor 
Hon,  made  either  wholly  unintelligible  and  absurd,  ambiguous  and 
doubtful,  obscuse^  or  difievent  in  significationr  from  their  originaU 

These  defects  are  in  some  cases  owing  te  the  bad  EngSsfa  of  the 
translators,  and  in  some  instances  to  their  mistaking  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  of  the  original  Scriptures :  and  sometimes,  probably,  the  evils 
are  incurable  on  account  of  the  obscurity  in  which  inspiratioa  is  veil- 
ed, paiticularfy  in  prophecies.  But  they  are  so  crowded  and.  multipli- 
ed  thfoughout  the  wholeOid  Testament,  that  it  is  exceedingly  fatigu- 
ing and  perplexing  to  read  it,  and*  many,  undoubtedly,  are  prevented 
from  reading  and  studying  the  word  of  truth,  by  the  impossibility  of 
penetrating  the  fog,  which  hangs  over  it,,  except  by  becoming  familiar 
with  its  ancient  language. 

We-  have  sefected  from  the  Psahns  a  number  of  verses,  which  will 
illustrate  our  meaning.  In  Psalm  xviii.  36,  David  says  to  the  Lord, 
"  Thou  hast  enlarged  my  steps  under  me,  that  mv  feet  did  not  slip." 
We  defy  any  man  d[  common  education  to  divine  toe  meaning  of  that 
verae.    But  liet  him  take  the  original  Hebrew,  and  read, 

^-Thou  didst  make  a  wide  path  for  my  steps,, 
That  mj  f^et  did  not  stumble," 

and  the  passage  is  intelligible  and  beautifuL 

So  in  the  xlix.  Ps.  "  They  that  trust  in  their  wealthy.  &c.  none  of 
them  can  hy,  any  means  redeem  his^  brother,  nos  give  to.  God  a  ransom 
fov  him,  (for  the  redemptioa  of  their  soul  is  precious,  and  it  ceaseth 
forever,)  that  he  should  still  live  forever,  &c."  How  many  have  studi- 
ed and  -searched  in  vain  to.  understand  that  passage  !  How  many  dif- 
ferent theories  have  been  built  upon  it !.  And  how  simple  and  beyond 
doubt  ie  the  true- translation — "  No  one  can  redeem  his  brother  from 
death,  nor  give  a  ransom  for  him  to  God  :,  Too  costly  is  the  redemp- 
tioU'  of  his  life,  (and  he  giveth  it  up  forever !)  that  he  should  live  to 
eternity,  and  not  see  the  grave." 

There  is  another  passage  which  has  been  to. some  a  stumbUog-block, 
and  to  others  foolishness,  for  many  generations.  "  Thou  wilt  not  leave 
my  seul  in  hell,  nor  suifer  thy  holy  one  to  see  corruption^"  It  means, 
*'  Thou  wilt  not  leave  me  in  the  grave  ^  thou  wilt  not  suffer  thine 
anointed  to  see  corruption." 

In  the  Ixxiv.  Ps.  the  Lord  is  called  upon  in  these  words  i  "  LiA  up 
thy  feet  unto  the  perpetual  desolations-,  even  all  that  the  enemy  hath 
done  wickedly,  in  the  sanctuary  ;  thine  enemies  roar  in  the  midst  of 
thy  congregatlmis  i  they  set  up  their  ensigns  for  signs :  A  man  was 
famous  according  as  he  had  lifted  up  axes  upon  the  thick  trees ;  but 
BOW  they  break  down  the  carved  work  thereof  at  once  with  axes  and 
hammers."^  Never  was  written  a  more  unintelligible  and  unmeaning 
collection  of  sentences.  And  yet,  in  the  language  of  Asaph>  the  senti- 
ment is  clear,,  connected,  harmonious,  beautiful. 

"  Hasten  thy  steps  to  those  utter  desolations ; 
Every  thing  ill  the  sanctuarv  the  foe  hath  abused  I 
Thin«  enemies  row  in  the  place  of  thine  assemblies; 
vol.  V.  13 
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Their  own  symbols  have  they  set  up  for  sig^os, — 

Tliey  appeared  like  tfiose  icho  raise  tiie  axe  against  a  thicket ; 

They  have  broken  down  the  carved  work  of  thy  temple  with  axes  and  hammers." 

In  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  4,  5.  What  means  this  passage:  "I  am  counted 
with  them  that  go  down  into  the  pit :  I  am  as  a  man  that  hath  no 
strength.  Free  among  the  dead,  like  the  slain  that  lie  in  the  grave, 
whom  thou  rememberest  no  more ;  and  they  are  cut  off  from  thy  band." 

Mr.  Noyes's  translation  has  the  merit  of  making  intelligible  what  we 
presume  was  never  before  understood,  but  deemed  wholly  uAmeaning, 
by  more  than  ninety>nine  hundredths  of  society. 

<'  I  am  counted,  &c. 
1  am  like  one  who  hath  no  strength  left : 
Like  one  laid  low  among  the  dead : 
Like  the  slain  who  lie  in  the  grave : 
Whom  thou  no  more  rememberest, 
And  who  are  cut  off  from  thy  protection." 

It  is  but  a  few  days  since  we  heard  a  friendly  debate  between  an 
old  lady  and  her  son,  botli  Christian  professors,  on  the  second  verse  of 
the  133d  Psalm,  in  which  family  affection  is  compared  to  the  "  pre- 
cious ointment  upon  the  head,  that  ran  down  upon  the  beard,  even 
Aaron's  beard  ;  that  went  down  to  the  skirts  of  his  garments"  The 
point  in  dispute  was,  to  what  the  word  that,  in  the  last  clause  of  the 
verse,  ought  to  be  considered  as  referring ; — the  old  lady  contended 
that  it  was  the  ointment  which  went  down  to  the  skirts  of  the  priest's 
garments, — and  her  son  arguing  that  it  was  the  beard  itself  which  de- 
scended so  low. 

In  this  case  the  doubt  was  of  no  importance,  but  there  are  other 
passages,  the  meaning  of  which,  is  important,  and  equally  open  to  con- 
troversy. 

So  also  in  Acts  i.  25,  there  is  a  much  controverted  passage — with 
regard  to  the  clause,  "  that  he  might  go  to  his  own  place" — some 
applying  it  to  Judas,  and  some  to  the  new  chosen  Apostle, — thus  mak- 
ing it  mean,  in  the  one  instance,  that  Judas  had  gone  to  his  final  retri- 
bution,— and  in  the  other,  that  Matthias  migbt  proceed  to  tbe  sphere 
and  work  of  an  Apostle.  In  this  instance,  however,  unquestionably 
the  controversy  has  arisen,  not  from  philological,  but  from  jpar/izoit 
doubts. 

Our  fourth  argument,  for  the  expediency  of  a  new  version  is,  that  at 
present  the  Christian  world  is  divided  by  controversies  respecting  the 
authenticity  of  some  passages  included  in  the  present  received  version 
of  Scripture. 

That  it  is  possible  to  settle  these  questions  of  canon,  we  cannot 
doubt.  The  history  of  similar  and  greater  controversies  gives  us  ample 
ground,  on  wbich  to  base  this  opinion.  The  authenticity  of  whole 
books  has  been  disputed  in  the  church  for  ages,  and  at  last  been  decid- 
ed upon,  conclusively  and  without  dissent.  For  example,  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  was  the  subject  of  argument  between  the  Christians  of 
the  East  and  West,  and  between  those  of  different  sects  and  schools, 
for  centuries ;  but  it  is  now  unquestioned  by  the  whole  Christian 
world. 

Nor  have  former  disputes  been  crushed  and  silenced  by  the  voice  of 
Council  or  Synod,  clothed  with  assumed  or  delegated  authority  of 
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legislating  for  Christendom.  The  understanding,  free  and  unfettered, 
has  been  appealed  to  as  the  arbiter  of  the  controversy,  and  its  decision 
has  been  the  conclusion  of  debate. 

The  increased  light  of  modern  learning  warrants  our  belief  that 
these  questions,  how  long  soever  they  have  been  agitated,  might  now 
be  settled.  The  law  of  language,  the  correct  rules  of  exegesis,  the 
true  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  the  proper  standard  of  opinion,  and  the  varied 
learning  necessary  to  shed  clearness  around  such  subjects,  are  all  now 
far  better  known  and  underwood  than  they  have  been  at  any  former 
period,  and,  of  course,  it  is  now  easier  to  determine  these  disputes. 

It  is  certainly  a  matter  of  no  small  moment,  that  every  portion  of  the 
received  Bible  should  be  sealed  with  the  stamp  of  purity  and  authen- 
ticity. There  ought  not  to  be  a  single  disputed  book, — there  should 
be  no  Apocrypha, — no  debated  passages, — no  questionable  line  or 
word  ;  and  there  need  be  none.  But,  in  order  to  produce  unanimity 
of  opinion,  there  should  be  a  unanimous  application  of  the  means 
necessary  to  produce  it,  and,  of  course,  a  general  conviction  of  the 
necessity  of  unanimity,  both  of  action  and  belief 

The  angry  and  desultory  character  of  modern  polemic  controversy 
renders  it  almost  vain  to  hope  that  a  version  of  the  Bible,  however  cor- 
rect, coming  from  any  one  denomination,  will  find  universal  accept- 
ance. There  must  first  be  a  combination  of  Christians  in  devising 
some  manner,  in  which  the  new  version  shall  be  a  joint  work,  approv- 
ed by  scholars  of  every  sect,  and  then  we  can  hope  to  see  the  present 
antiquated  and  faulty  translation  wholly  superseded  by  one,  which  shall 
enjoy  the  same  universality  of  usage. 

There  are  now  existing  a  multitude  of  partial  translations,  many  of 
which  might  with  advantage  be  adopted  instead  of  the  present  com- 
mon one.  Thus  there  might,  perhaps,  be  found  the  Book  of  Psalms, 
of  Job,  and  of  Isaiah,  and  of  the  whole  New  Testament,  each  of  which 
is  more  correct  and  more  intelligible  than  its  more  popular  rival^-or 
rather  its  predecessor — but  none  of  which  has  yet  received  the  sanction 
of  a  general  use.  This  fact  shows  that  merely  individual  labor  is  use- 
less in  this  behalf: — there  must  be  official  character,  a  delegated  trust, 
and  a  guarantee  of  public  examination  if  not  of  general  acceptance, 
before  any  translation  can  displace  the  present. 

There  is  great  danger,  that,  unless  some  measure  be  taken  to  pro- 
cure a  version,  which  all  will  approve,  different  denominations,  adopt- 
ing favorite  and  different  versions,  will  confirm  and  widen,  beyond 
remedy,  the  distance  which  now  separates  them,  and  render  wholly 
hopeless  that  union  and  fraternal  connection,  which  should  characterize 
the  whole  church,  and  towards  which  many  an  anxious  eye,  many  an 
ardent  hope,  is  now  directed. 

The  only  objection  to  the  plan  of  a  new  version,  which  occurs  to  us, 
is  the  difficulty  of  procuring  such  a  body  of  translators  as  would  secure 
at  once,  unanimity  amongst  themselves,  and  general  confidence  and 
favor  for  their  work.  But  the  difficulty,  when  measured  by  the  impor- 
tance and  desirableness  of  the  work,  is  nothing ;  it  should  mat  be 
allowed  to  influence  a  single  mind.  B. 
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TITE   BEVIL  AMONG  THE  BOOKS. 

In  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  a  great  metropolis,  whose  borders  enclose 
man  J  a  beaatiful  form  and  patriotic  heart ,  and  whose  environs,  graced  with  all 
that  is  lovely  and  enchantmg  in  the  natural  world,  have  been  long  consecrated 
hy  deeds  of  valor  and  andying  fame,  there  might  be  seen,  somej^^urs  ago,  a  long 
sign,  nailed  over  the  door  of  a  large,  old-fashioned  building,  bearing  the  name  m 
"Timothy  Folio,  Printer  &  Bookseller,"  in  large,  antique  icharacters.  On  one 
side'of  said  sign  was  painted, 'What  was  probably  intended  for  a  folio  Bible,  which 
one  wodld  take  to  be  as  old  as  Faust.  On  yie  other  was  drawn  :an  odd-looking 
volume,  which,  though  one  might  fancy  it  was  meant  to  represent  -no  one  book  in 
particular,  but  all  in  general,  like  an  algebraic  quantity,  yet  looked,  for  all  the 
world,  like  an  old-fashioned  psalm-book,  with  the  leaves  torn  out.  The  counters 
and  shelves  within  were  luden  with  literary  treasures  of  difi«rent  nsitions,  dressed 
out  in  elegant,  gilt  covers,  in  *sheep,  morocco,  4>ovTds,  and  parti-colored  paper. 
Here  were  to  be  seen  literary  flowers,  whose  frsgrance  had  been  eriialed  the 
moment  they  saw  the  light,  bloBsoms  and  buds  of  native  growth,  and  exotics, 
whose  fragrance  and  bloom  became  fi:weeter  and  more  beautifnl,  the  more  they 
w^e  gazed  at  and  examined.  Wherever  the  eye  wandered,  H  could  discern 
nothing  but  perennials,  annuals,  and  ephemerals,  mingled  with  a  few  weeds  and 
plants  of  a  different  character.  In  short,  Mr.  Folio's  store,  or  rather  Literary 
Koom,  held  the  same  rank  at  the  period  I  allude  to,  that  is  now  held  in  our  city 
by  Allen  A.  Ticknor,  Jlussell  &,  Odiorne,  or  any  of  the  other  prime  lirbliopolistB 
of  Washington-street.  I  never  knew  precisely  what  use  was  made  of  the  apart- 
ment immediately  ever  the  store.  It  was  never  opened  but  in  the  night,  when  it 
was  regularly  once  a  week  lit  up  at  a  very  late  hour.  As  several  thin-looking 
and  meagre  personages  were  seen,  at  times,  stealing  their  way  up  stairs,  who 
appeared  to  live  on  spare  diet,  it  was  rumored  that  this  room  was  devdted  to  the 


if 
that  circumstance  can  be  considered  .as  throwing  any  liffht  upon  the  mattisr. 
Such  was  the  belief,  however,  of  authors  and  writers,  wno  declared  that  few 
books,  which  had  seen  the  inside 'of  this  den,  were  ever  favorably  received  by  the 
.public,  and  only  left  it  to  be  consigned  to  the  spiders  of  the  attic.    Immediately 
i above  this  apartment,  and  on  the  third  story,  was  a  book-bindery  and  Mr.  Folio^ 
large  printing  establishment.    In  the  attic,  with  which  we  are  more  immediately 
concerned,  were  stowed  away  various  publications,  odd  volumes,  and  supema- 
merary  copies.    Here  were  the  last  new  poem,  and  the  last  year's  novel,  on  the 
eame  shelf  with  a  volume  of  some  forgotten  historv,  flanked  by  an  old  almanac^ 
and  supported  by  a  gazetteer.   Long-winded  epics  had  been  puSed  into  this  recep- 
tacle of  lost  and  forgotten  books.    Shelf-worn  speTling-books  and  primers — '^  the 
cast-offs  of  u  former  generation  "— ^which  had  been  in  the  highest  classes  at 
school,  were  here  turned  back  again  to  their  own  dphabets.    New  troops  of 
words  had  driven  old  dictionaries  into  this  gloomy  retreat,  and  almanacs  were 
here^  consigned  to  a  darker  and  more  disastrous  eclipse  than  any  they  had  ever 
predicted.    Arithmetics  might  be  seen  liere  figuring  in  darknen,  adding  up  the 
sumtotdl  of  their  miseries,  and  listening  to  the  dying  crorfk  df  a  song,  or  the 
long-drawn  sigh  of  an  amatory  poem.    A  few  stray  Vohimes  of  some  classic  pined 
away  in  this  place  of  literary  ease  and  elegant  leisure  4  but  it  was  used  and 
known  as  the  resting-place  and  tomb  of  all  unsaleable  books,  "  dead  as  soon  ae 
born,"  which  -neither  Mr.  Felio  nor  any  of  his  brethren  could  force  into  circular 
tion.    The  cases  and  shelves  actually  groaned  beneath  their  dead  weight, -and 
spiders  £qmn  their  webs  over  victims  which  had  not  life  enough  to  break  through 
their  fettete.    Mr.  Folio,  who  was  unanimously  appointed  by  the  public  voice  'to 
usher  these  abortions  of  the  press  into  their  dark  abode,  would  most  willingly 
have  enlarged  his  store  below,  to  make  room  for  them,  if  fhey  had  not  been  too 
weak  to  support  themselves  upon  his  counters.    Hr.  Folio  was  a  business-nnoiy 
and,  wbftt  is  more   to  the    point,  Mr.   Folio  wae    a  peaceable   man,  a  gen- 
tlemanly and  «  very   polite  man.    He   was  somethingof  a  scholar  withal,  and, 
if  it  had  depended  upon  himself,  every  volume  in  this  attic  would  have  found  a. 
purchaser.    He  was  not  supposed  to  have  an  enemy  in  the  world,  unless  a  few 
poor  authors,   whose   works  he   had  published,  but  which  were  lying  snugly 
m  his  attic,  could  be  termed  such.    He  lost  money  to  a  considerable  amount  l»y 
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lliM»  literary  adTtntums ;  and  they  complained  that  they  had  loit  their  fame 
and  reputation  throu|^  hie  means ;  but,  as  they  had  none  to  lose,  he  was  the  only 
sufferer.    Such  was  Timothy  Folio,  Bookseller  &,  Publisher. 

The  adventure  that  befel  this  gentleman,  whose  memory  I  respect,  which  I  am 
going  to  relate,  will  hardly  be  believed,  I  dare  be  sworn,  among  even  the  roost 
credulous  and  superstitious  of  my  readers ;  and,  had  I  not  the  oest  possible  rea- 
sons for  placing  full  confidence  in  its  truth,  I  should  set  it  down  at  once  as  an 
improbable  fable ;  for,  although  Sao^  made  birds  and  quadrupeds  discourse  as 
wisely  as  bipeds,  I  confess  my  belief  m  the  eastern  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  is 
not  so  great  as  to  suppose  the  soul  of  a  defunct  author  could  pass  into,  and  ani- 
nuUe,  a  book,  which  died  before  the  moist  earth  was  fairly  over  his  remains. 

Towards  the  close  of  a  summer  aflernoon,  Mr.  Folio,  wearing  a  long  gown  and 
red  slippers,  was  seated  behind  his  counter,  looking  over  the  sheets  of  a  new 
poem,  that  was  to  see  tlie  light  in  a  few  days.  Owing  either  to  the  warmth  of 
the  atmosphere,  or  to  some  soporific  quality  in  the  poem,  he  felt  uncommonly 
diszy  and  sleepy,  as  he  sat  penciling  the  margin  of  the  leaves  in  his  hand.  At 
length  he  was  so  far  gone,  that  the  pencil  fell  out  of  his  hands  upon  the  floor. 
He  started,  and  heard,  or  thought  he  heard,  a  considembly  loud  noise  somewhere, 
as  if  a  lar^e  volume  had  fallen  to  the  floor ;  but  as  his  clerks  continued  writing, 
he  Bupposra  himself  mistaken,  and,  taking  up  his  pencil  again,  was  soon  lost  in  a 
comfortable  nap.  It  was  not  five  minutes  before  the  noise  was  repeated.  He  was 
on  his  feet  in  an  instant.  He  thought  at  first  that  it  was  a  gentle  clap  of  thunder ; 
but,  as  something  like  the  noise  produced  by  paper  >blown  over  a  floor  by  the 
wind  came  to  his  ears,  he  supposea  something  was  out  of  place  in  his  bindery  or 

Erinting-office.    As  he  stoocf  yawnine  and  rubbing  his  «yes,  he  was  certain  he 
eard  a  sound  over  head  somewhere,  luce  the  march  and  tramp  of  a  small  army, 
and  the  sway  and  fluttering  of  a  thousand  banners.    It  was  certainly  an  unusual 
noise.    The  clerks,  being  over  head  and  ears  in  writing  and  casting  up  figures, 
smiled,  when  he  asked  them  if  they  heard  it,  and  were  aknost  too  busy  to  give 
him  an  answer.    **  Faith  !"  thought  Mr.  Folio,  "  if  the  building  were  to  tumble 
over  their  ears,  they  would  never  know  it.     Something 's  to  pay  up  stairs !  the 
devil  's  in  the  attic  among  the  books,  for  aught  1  know )  I  must  go  up  and  close 
the  windows."    As  he  did  not  remember  ever  to  have  beard  such  a  noise  before, 
he  was  determined  to  give  up  his  doae,  -and  ascertain  its  cause.    I  do  not  know 
why  he  directed  his  steps  imnusdiately  to  the  attic — whether  because  he  thought 
the  wind  was  creeping  into  the  windows  and  doing  mischief  there,  or  whether, 
from  a  lurking  fear  that,  as  the  contents  of  that  room  had  been  the  occasion  of 
some  malice  and  hard  thoughts  to  himself,  some  disappointed  author  had  found  his 
way  there  to  work  mischief,  or  to  hold  communion  with  the  lost  children  of  hia 
brain,  I  know  not;  but  certain  it  is  that  Mr.  Folio  did  not  step  till  his  hand  was 
on  the  lock  of  the  j^arret  door.    He  entered  in  a  moment,  and  the  door  closed 
after  him.    I  question  if  ever  a  mortal  was  more  astonished  or  put  to  his  wit's 
end,  when  he  found  himself  fairly  in  the  room.    An  enchanter,  who  had  suddenly 
evoked  a  legion  of  devils,  when  he  expected  the  appearance  of  good  spirits,  could 
BOC  have  been  more  confounded,  amazed,  and  perplexed,  than  was  the  worthy 
bookseller.    All  the  books  in  the  room  were  in  motion.    They  seemed  to  have 
legs  «nd  wings.    They  walked,  ran,  and  flew,  with  as  much  ease  and  vigor  as 
their  unfortunate  aj^thors  could  ever  have  done  in  their  best  days.    Mr.  Folio, 
being  weak  in  the  eyes,  put  on  his  spectacles,  to  be  «ure  he  was  not  deceived. 
Contrary  to  his  expectation,  the  windows  were  all  closed,  so  that  not  a  particle 
of  air  could  gain  admittance.    The  room  was  air-tight,  and  he  was  now  more  at  a 
loaa,  and  more  confounded  than  before,  and  the  sweat  began  to  fall  from  him  in 
large  drops.     If  his  hair  did  not  stand  on  end,  it  was  becatise  the  worthy  man's 
head  was  bald,  and  hxt-  voice  clung  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  unless  a  few  quick 
ejaculations — "  zounds !" — "  faith !" — "  strange !" — "  whew !" — "  heaven  and 
earth  !"  can  be  considered  as  articulate  speech.     By  degrees,  he  took  a  survey  of 
the  room.    The  bibles,  poems,  primers,  dictionaries,  almanacs,  and    novels,  were 
dancing  about,  and  hurrying  from  their  lazy  resting-places  on  tbe  shelves,  cases, 
and  stands,  as  if  they  were  all 'determined  on  one  general  and  final  circulation  at 
leant,  to  pay  for  their  years -of  durance.    What  a  clatter  of  leaves,  what  a  stryffe 
and  contemptuous  hissing  sound  did  these  blind,  maimed,  and  halt  children  orthe 
brain  send  forth !    Though  most  of  these  volumes  were  as  heavy  as  lead,  yet  they 
want  through  all  their  motions  so  lightly  and  actively  that  the  floor  seemed  hardly 
to  fisel  their  weight.    They  platooned,  faced  about,  and  wheeled  round  with  appa- 
rently aa  much  will  and  science  as  if  they  had  been  drilled  to  it  by  a  kundreu  re^ 
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views.  As  if  bent  on  eireolation,  Mr.  Folio  xemirkod  thai  moot  of  their  motioaii 
were  jpryratory,  which  surprised  him  not  a  little,  as  he  well  knew  they  had  never 
been  m  circulation  at  all.  It  seemed  impossible  for  them  to  keep  still  a  moment^ 
9M  though  thev  were  anxious  to  convince  him  that  they  could  show  life  and  ani- 
mation enough  if  they  qhose,  and  were  not  the  doll,  stupid,  and  inanimate  tlun|fs 
he  took  them  for.  And  in  truth  their  movements  in  circles  were  so  dezterooa, 
that  if  old  Eternity  himself,  to  whom  thev  had  been  dedicated  at  their  birth,  had 
suddenly  stepped  in  among  them,  to  offer  his  protection,  in  his  proper  shape  of  & 
circle,  he  would  have  sworn  they  had  been  well  drilled  in  his  service,  aiMl  were 
no  fools  in  the  art  of  circulation,  Mr.  Folio  dodged  about  aa  well  as  he  was  able, 
and  endeavored  to  stop  their  motions ;  but  slap  followed  slap  so  fast,  and  every 
inch  of  his  body  was  so  beset  with  blows,  that  he  was  fain  to  retreat,  and  sit  down 
on  an  old  chest,  as  a  mere  looker-on,  to  see  how  this  singular  matter  would  end. 
He  hoped  here  to  have  a  comfortable  seat,  upon  which  he  might  rest  himself;  for, 
what  between  slaps,  blows,  and  astonishment,  the  worthy  gentleman  was  not  a 
little  exhausted.  While  he  was  endeavoring  to  account  for  this  singular  behav- 
ior, and  to  distinguish  the  identical  volume  which  struck  him  on  the  nose,  he 
heard  a  slight  tick  beneath  himself,  and  the  chest,  on  which  he  was  seated,  sprang 
its  cover,  and,  flving  up,  sent  him  a  rod  across  the  room,  and  threw  him  in  contact 
with  an  old  Epic  in  tnree  volumes.  He  started  round  with  his  fist  doubled,  for 
he  had  no  doubt  some  one,  who  meant  him  ill,  was  concealed  in  it,  and  what  was 
his  surprise  to  behold,  issuing  from  the  chest,  a  troop  of  reviews  and  magazines  in 
blue  and  yellow  covers,  who  took  up  the  line  of  march  around  the  room,  in  whidi 
volume  alter  volume  fell  in  by  degrees.  He  followed  them  round  with  his  eyes, 
and,  as  he  stood,  was  in  the  centre  of  a  large  circle,  which  was  filling  up  every 
moment  and  in  perpetual  motion.  They  went  round  in  single,  double,  treplo. 
Quadruple,  and  sextuple  file,  according  to  the  number  of  volumes  of  each,  while  a 
lew  old  newspapers  hovered  over  the  scene,  as  if  playing  the  part  of  standards. 
He  was  puzzled  to  ascertain  who  was  the  leader,  so  chwely  were  they  huddled 
together,  and  so  rapid  was  their  circulation.  He  found,  however,  that  an  old  Epic, 
in  three  volumes,  the  identical  one  the  chest  had  thrown  him  against,  took  the 
lead,  as  he  seemed  to  look  about,  now  and  then,  and  make  motions  to  the  rest,  as 
they  wheeled  round  the  apartment.  He  immediately  seized  a  limping  dictionary, 
that  stood  on  one  leg  on  a  shelf,  a  disabled  but  quiet  observer  of  the  manceuvrae 
of  his  able*bodied  fellow-prisoners, — he  seized  this  dictionary,  I  say,  and  let  it  fly 
at  the  body  of  the  Epic  that  seemed  to  direct  the  movements  of  all  the  rest.  The 
first  volume  fell  down,  but  springing  up  again  in  an  instant,  endeavored  to  regain 
his  former  place ;  but  as  his  two  assistants  or  co-volumes  were  some  way  ahead, 
he  made  an  efirort  to  squeeze  himself  in  between  two  old  psalm-books  that  were 
marching  with  the  rest,  double  file.'  Finding  it  impossible  to  do  this,  he  stepped 
aside,  and  was  soon  joined  by  a  troop*  of  light-reading,  old  almanacs  and  novels 
that  left  the  circle,  and  came  on  with  s^tched  covers  in  a  smart  trot.  At  last  the 
two  remaining  volumes  of  the  Epic,*tliat  had  continued  their  march,  missing  their 
mate,  sodden^r  halted ;  upon  which  all  Ihe  rest  were  huddled  together,  some 
falling  out  of  the  ranks,  some  springiuj^  up,  and  all  in  the  ^atest  oonfuaion 
imaginable.  They  seemed  to  take  very  little  notice  of  Mr.  FoUo,  and  showedf  ne 
disposition  to  attack  him,  as  he  expected  they^would  do,  and  he  once  more  seated 
himself  on  the  chest,  ready  to  await  any  motion,  and  desirqps  of  seeing  what- 
these  crazed  fellows  would  do  next.  At  last  a  volume  of  old  reviews  sprang  apoo 
a  table,  and  waved  his  hand  in  token  of  silence.  He  was  a  grim  and  savage- 
looking  fellow,  and  cast  his  sharp  eyes  around,  as  if  he  considered  himself  a  judge 
that  had  power  to  enforce  any  sentence  he  miffht  think  proper  to  pronounce. 
Afler  stamping  once  or  twice  upon  the  table,  he  thus  spoke  in  a  sharp  voice : — 

"Fellow-prisoners,  Epics,  Novels,  Essays,  Histories,  Almanacs,  Poems,  and 
all  ye  men  of  letters,  who  have  been  held  in  durance  together  so  many  years,  by 
whatever  name  ye  are  called,  I  demand  the  reason  of  these  strange  movements. 
Since  my  first  entrance  into  this  place,  all  has  been  peace  and  quiet  till  this  da^. 
I  was  stationed  here  to  keep  you  in  order,  and  was  sorry  to  see  a  disposition  in 
you  to  revolt  and  bresJt  out  of  your  prison.  I  have  done  all  in  my  power  to  pre*  ^ 
vei^  it.    Sentence  of  condemnation  was  passed  upon  yon  years  ago,  and  I  have 

in  my  pocket " He  was  here  interrupted  by  cries  of  "  Down  with  him  !" — 

"  Pitch  him  over  !*' — "  Nail  him  down !"  He  made  several  attempts  to  go  on  ; 
but  nothing  could  be  heard  but  a  few  broken  sentences,  such  as — '^  Damned  again 
and  again'^*^  A  pack  of  fools" — ^'  if  some  of  you  had  not  strong  covers,!  would 
take  fity  at  once !"— ^<  Back  to  your  dens !"  He  was  finally  obliged  to  get  down  ; 
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•ad  chp|»ng  a  niMnible  Uttl«  poem  that  stood  near,  shWaring  at  the  sonnd  of  his 
voicey  iK^ween  his  covers,  he  mounted  the  highest  shelf  in  the  room,  and,  by  his 
looks, seemed  deteriDioed  to  keep  a  dog-earedsilenoe. 

The  Epic  in  three  volumes,  before  mentioned,  called  to  order,  and  when  all 
was  quite  still  agsin,  he  walked  up,  limping  on  his  poetical  feet,  to  within  a  ^ard 
of  Mr.  Folio,  while  the  rest  were  all  ranged  around,  and  thus,  with  an  air  of 
offended  dignity,  addressed  him: — '*  Well  may  you  be  surprised  at  our  proceed- 
ings, to-day,  sir !  But  we  could  bear  it  no  longer.   Here  have  we  been  imprisoned 
foe  years,  mere  dead  weights  upon  your  shelves  in  this  old  garret,  while  our  more 
fortnnate  brethren  are  lying  in  every  parlor  in  the  country.   We  have  determined 
to  exercise  our  limbs,  and  change  the  postures  in  which  we  have  been  lying  on 
year  shelves,  buried  in  dust,  till  a  simultaneous  spirit  aroused  us  this  day.    We 
£»el  persuaded  that  we  shall  yet  have  our  turn  in  traveling  through  the  city,  and 
visituig   foreign    nati<ms."     As  he  pronounced  the  last  sentence,  the  idea  it 
conveyed  seemed  too  great  for  him.    He  strutted  a  little,  clapped  his  covers,  and 
■eexned  about  to  rise.    The  dust  flew  about  so  much,  that  it  greeted  Mr.  Fdlio's 
nostriltf,  and  he  sneezed  aloud  three  times.    At  this  they  all  started  upright,  and 
took  a  menacing  attitude.    "  Mr.  Folio !"  continued  the  amaaed  Epic,  **  this  is 
not  a  matter  to  oe  sneezed  at.    We  have  been  most  foully,  cruelly,  and  unjustly 
treated ;  and,  in  the  name  of  the  offended  tenants  of  this  attic  around  you,  1  call 
upon  you  to  give  us  a  conspicuous  place  on  your  counter  below.    Set  your  critics 
to  work  to  ^ive  ns  a  lift,  and  you  may  depend  upon  reaping  your  reward."    Here 
the  Magazines  and  Reviews  in  stitched  covers,  which  naa  issued  from  the  chest, 
apprehensive  that  dangerous  movements  were  on  foot,  protested  by  their  gestures 
against  this  measure,  and  seemed  almost  in  the  act  of  flying  into  the  face  of  the 
Epic.    "  Sir,"  said  one,  ^'  we  have  all  damned  you  once,  and  should  not  disturb 
jou  in  your  purgatory,  did  you  not  make  such  bare-faced  and  empty  boasts  of 
your  vain  pretensions,  by  recalling  to  your  recollection  any  imsavory  passages. 
Here,"  he  continued,  opening  his  leaves  in  the  face  of  the  Epic,  "  read  this  re- 
view and  account  of  yourself  on  my  fourth  page."    "  And  mine,"  sud  another. 
*'  And  mine,  and  mine,"  cried  six  successive  numbers.    **  Miserable  drivelers !" 
cried  the  incensed  Epic,  "  nothing  but  the  contempt  and  oblivion,  into  whick 
you  have  fallen,  saves  l^ou  from  my  anger.    What  would  have  been  your  circula- 
tion, had  you  not  been  upheld  by  the  author  of  my  being.    Every  line  of  intelli- 
gence in  your  distorted  countenances,  every  mark  of  expression,  and  every  thing 
about  you,  by  the  help  of  which  you  gained  yonr  short-lived  reputation,  you  owe 
to  my  author  and  his  orethren.    Turn  over  some  of  your  leaves  and  read  those 
imraortal  verses,  the  very  quintessence  of  his  brain  and  fancy,  which  alone  have 
given  you  vitality,  and  every  breath  of  life  that  yet  keeps  your  bodies  together. 
Keview  an  Epic,  indeed !    Why,  you  are  not  worthy  to  review  my  title-page. 
Review  me,  forsooth  !    Heavens !  what  presumption !  [    The  Epic  shook  himself, 
till  they  all  bounced  from  the  floor,  none  keeping  their  positions  but  the  Mag- 
azines. 

^hou^h  there  were  a  great  many  controversials  and  polemics  in  his  attic,  Mr. 
IPSio  did  not  look  upon  the  tame,  lifeless,  and  inanimate  poems  around  him  as 
4>Qligerent8.  Their  sensitiveness,  bravado,  and  menacing  tone  were  to  be  expect- 
ed from  their  irritable  race ;  but  he  began  to  fear  that  they  would  all  fall  to 
blows  and  fisticufs,  and  pull  each  other  by  the  ears.  The  Magazines  and  Re- 
views briitled  op  a  little  at  first,  upon  hearing  the  retort  of  the  Epic ;  but,  sud- 
denly changing  their  aspect,  they  set  up  such  a  horrible  laugh  that  Mr.  Folio 
thought  they  would  shake  themselves  to  pieces,  and  that  their  leaves  would  actu- 
ally tall  from  their'covers.  The  whole  assembly  seemed  to  take  this  in  great 
dudgeon.  They  ^huddled  along,  goin^  this  way  and  that,  advancing  back  first, 
nod  showioff  their  sQlled  gilt  names  in  formidable  array.  They  mounted  each 
other'*  nhouldersi  volume  standing  on  volume,  and  presented  a  hish  wall  to  the 
eyes  of  the  astonished  bibliopolist,  shaped  like  a  pyramid.  Whik  they  were  in 
this  position,  a  little  imp  of  a  Satire,  perched  on  the  very  top  of  the  whole,  begged 
a  moment's  bearing.  "  Mr.  Folio,"  ne  said,  **  1  have  the  names  of  most  of  uiese 
gentlemen  in  my  pocket,  and  am  only  sorry  that  I  did  not  come  into  the  world 
twenty  years  sooner,  that  I  might  have  enrolled  them  all  on  my  pages.  Most  of 
them  have  been  immortalized  by  my  efforts,  and  I  am  sorry  to  find  myself  in  their 
company.  I  am  an  old  bookworm,  and  am  here  only  to  shut  their  mouths,  and 
keep  them  still.  Whatever  notice  they  have  attracted  has  been  owing  to  my 
luimble  self.  They  have  oilen  escaped,  when  my  nails  were  upon  them ;  but  I 
liava  got  them  once  more,  as  you  see,  sir,  under  me  -,  and  it  ahall  go  hard,  old  aa 
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I  am,  if  I  do  not  kMp  them  qoiet  fbrever."  He  frriDned  horribly)  ahowod  hii 
teeth,  and,  in  Intlnff  the  ears  of  a  novel  under  him,  bit  his  own  tongae,  and  fell  to 
the  floor.  They  all  now  dismounted,  and,  treading  oyer  the  prostrate  Satire,  and 
on  each  other's  heels,  sprang  into  the  window>seats,  upon  the  book-cases,  chests, 
and  old  chairs,  and  some  of  them  stock  to  the  eeilinfr.  A  Novel,  that  atiaddled 
an  old  line,  on  which  were  hung  some  newspapers,  demanded  audieiice.  <<  It  is 
a  hard  case  that  I,  Mr.  Folio,  a  gentleman  of  wit  and  elegant  manners,  a  person 
of  figure  and  parts,  though  possessing,  f  own,  but  little  bottom, — it  is  hard,  I  say, 
that  I  should  be  caged  up  here,  and  waste  my  precious  moments  in  such  yuo 
company.  I  was  born  to  live  forever ;  and  my  author's  brains  were  sqneeaad 
into  my  pages.    It  is  an  eyerlasting  shame  to  any  age,  that  one  of  my  ooaaa 

?nence  should  not  fblfil  the  expectations  of  my  author.  Really,  sir,  it  is  too  bad. 
neyer  had  but  one  kind  look  in  my  life,  and  that  was  flrom  a  fashionable  belle, 
who  onee  lifted  me  from  your  counter,  cut  open  a  few  of  my  leayes,  and  gave  me 
a  sweet  smile,  as  she  threw  me  down  again.  I  wish  that  old  volume  of  Maga- 
lines  above,  there,  had  pressed  me  a  little  more  lightly,  as  I  lay  under  him,  amt 
really  i  led  a  most  miserable  life  in  his  company."  As  he  spoke,  he  cast  his  eyes 
npon  the  dead  Satire  upon  the  fioor,  and,  missing  his  hold,  fell  down  and  gave  op 
the  gkoat, 

A  Poem,  in  small  duodecimo,  now  arose,  and  breaking  loose  horn  the  covers  of 
a  Review  that  held  him,  stood  before  his  companions,  with  an  air  of  great  impor- 
taoee.  He  was  evidently  quite  young,  and  aoquatnted  with  the  fashions  of  the  ' 
age.  He  bowed  very  gvacefiiUy,  and,  opening  to  bis  title-page,  showed  his  an- 
thor's  portrait,  done  in  the  beat  style  of  the  art.  "  As  to  this  old  geotleman," 
said  he,  pointing  to  the  Epic,  ^*  and  these  sentimental  dandies  in  the  worid  of 
letters,"  bowing  to  the  Novels,  **  1  confess  I  think  they  well  deserve  their- con- 
finement. For  myself,  I  am  content  to  remain  here  a  little  longer ;  for,  my  life  on 
it,  the  day  is  near  when  I  shall  go  forth,  and  put  to  shame  the  critics  and  review- 
ers. I  maintain  that  every  one  has  a  right  to  sing  his  own  praises  ;  for  the  glory 
redoupds  not  to  us,  but  to  our  authors.  I  wes  nnraed  wilii  the  greatest  oare ; 
every  ibot,  nay,  every  line  of  my  bod^  was  perfumed  with  the  sweetest  fragsanoe 
IMf  the  brain.  I  was  early  taught  to  imitate  the  best  iwters  of  the  sohool  of 
poetiy  now  in  fashion.  The  graces  presided  at  my  birtn,  and  I  was  cbriatenad 
with  the  gfeatest  ceremony.  As  soon  as  my  author's  portrait  was  made  to  iace 
my  title-page,  to  ornament  my  person,  and  to  complete  the  number  of  my  graces, 
I  was  sent  to  my  tailor's,  the  book-binder*B,  measured,  arrayed  in  an  elegant 
eourtrdress,  and  then  ushered  into  the  world  to -gain  my  repotatlOto.  But,  iMav- 
ens !  what  a  fate  did  I  experience  !  I  was  sent  to  every  editor  in  the  city— I  was 
advertised,  but,  miserable  return  for  my  author's  generosity !  not  a  single  pofF 
was  bestowed  upon  me ;  I  was  set  down  every  where  as  a  dull  and  stopid 
fellow,  without  strength  or  imagination.  If  I  had  been  called  cloven-footed,  I 
could  not  have  been  more  positively  damned.  I  had  a  mind  to  commit  suicide ; 
but,  having  more  respect  than  others  for  the  reputation  and  the  feelings  of  wof 
author,  I  dragged  out  my  existence  on  the  counter,  at  was  stuck  up  in  the  win- 
dow  for  yean,  with  my  author's  portrait  to  the  street,  in  tiie  shop  <k  Battledpro, 
Shuttlecock  &  Co.  till  finally  I  was  thrust  away  into  this  miserable  place.  ThsU 
fiend,  who  sits  grinning  on  the  window-seat,  gave  me  a  mortal  stab.  That  cir- 
cumstance hastened  my  entrance  into  the  attic,  as  well  as  the  ^ath  of  my  parent. 
He  pined  away  and  died  ;  no  one  knew  the  reason ;  but  the  manner  in  wlHoh  I 
was  treated,  no  doubt,  brought  him  to  his  end.  He  was  found  dead  in  his  cham- 
ber, with  the  review  in  his  band,  which  had  treated  me  so  rascally.  The  juiy, 
who  sat  on  bis  body,  gave  in  their  verdict — Died  of  informafion  in  the  mm.'* 
He  whined  and  whimpered  a  little,  and  then  continued — <'  Thank  Heaven,  and 
my  author !  I  am  not  weak,  but  strong,  and  shall  live  forever,  and  I  hope  ere  lon^ 
to  show  my  strength."  While  uttenng  the  last  word,  he  fell  down  firom  mere 
want  of  stamina,  and,  in  the  fall,  spoilt  nis  author's  picture. 

The  speech  of  the  Poem,  whose  vigor  and  vitality  were  so  unfbrtunately  belted 
by  the  event  with  which  it  terminated,  seemed  to  excite  general  sympathy  and 
commiseration.  Six  or  eight  Pathetic  Poems,  and  Sentimental  Effusions,  lumoet 
wept  themselves  to  tatters,  bursting  forth  into  sighs  and  tears  in  this  obscure 
garret,  such  as  they  had  in  vain  endeavored  to  draw  from  the  eyes  of  their  few 
solitary  readers.  There  seemed  to  be  a  general  condolence  among  the  assembly 
with  the  sufferings  and  fate  of  the  Poem  and  his  author;  and  even  the  Reviews 
and  Magasines  relaxed  a  very  little  in  their  grins,  when  the  poor,  exhausted  Poem 
sunk  down,  and  blasted  his  author's  picture.  Another  little  Poem,  who  pretended 
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to  be  a  moMxi,  oert  little  centieman,  fiiicked  up  his  eare  a  little^aa  be  ebeerred 
the  calm  that  had  Mttled  over  the  aseembly  ;  and,  edging  along  between  Psalm- 
books,  and  a  dozen  tall  and  gaunt  octavos,  presented  himself  beiore  the  bookseller,, 
and  burst  out  into  a  loud  and  obstreperous  laugh.  This  was  received  by  some 
as  mistimed,  but  most  of  them  again  relapsed  into  their  former  querulous  state  of 
feeling,  when  they  saw  him  determined  to  obtain  a  hearing  at  any  rate.  He 
laughed  again  as  loud  as  before,  and,  looking  about  in  perfect  good  nature,  thua- 
apake : — ^'^  I  am  content  with  my  situation,  Mr.  Folio,  and  heartUy  obliged  to  yea 
for  taking  me  from  your  counter  and  thrusting  me  in  this  place.  Your  kindness. 
has  saved  me  many  feelings  of  shame  and  mortificatioA.  in  a  garret  I  was  born, 
and,  please  Heaven !  in  a  garret  will  die,  and  give  up  what  little  life  is  witbin  my 
body.  I  have  no  picture  uonting  my  title-page,  to  show  you,  like  the  gentleman 
that  has  just  touched  us  up  so  pathetically ;  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  my  author 
was  so  ugly  that  he  could  not  relish  his  victuals.  I  have  had  all  manner  of  assist- 
ance in  my  time,  but  never  had  a  long  run ;  in  fact,  I  had  no  run  at  all.  If  pu& 
could  have  helped  me,  I  should  have  been  exalted  to  the  skies.  I.  was  called 
beautiful,  glorious,  magnificent,  grand,  and  even  sublime.  I  was  said  to  possess 
the  fire  of  Homer,  the  sublimity  of  Milton,  and  the  grace  of  Horace ;  but  I  am 
persuaded  my  sublimity  and  my  beauty  were  of  a  peculiar,  unprofitable,  and  un- 
popular kind,  for  I  could  not  become  a  favorite,  notwithstanding  all  tiie  exertions 
of  editors,  and  of  my  author.  I  was  hushed  into  silence,  and  finally  every  voice 
that  was  uplifted  in  my  praise  was  put  down,  as  if  by  general  consent.  It  was  in 
Tain  that  my  author  sent  me  to  his  friends — in  vain  that  he  tore  out  my  title-pages, 
one  after  another,  putting  new  ones  in  their  places,  calling  me  the  nrst,  second, 
third,  and  even  sixth  edition.  Heaven  help  my  author !  ^r  no  mortal  will :  for 
my  part,  I  know  not  what  has  become  of  him ;  though  it  is  not  ten  minutes  sinoe 
a  little  Drama  strutted  towards  me,  and  claimed  to  be  my  brother.  1  shook  him 
off  at  once }  for  my  author  long  since  disinherited  me,  and  for  five  yean  has  not 
opened  my  leaves.  He  declared  1  had  disgraced  hira,  and  that  he  would  disown 
me.  Truly,  I  think  this  is  no  lie ;  and  1  have  no  doubt  there  are  twenty  as  brain- 
less fellows  as  I  am,  in  this  company,  who  claim  to  be  my  brothers,  and  who  have 
all  shared  the  same  fate  with  myself."  A  great  many  voices  were  here  heani, 
exclaiming — "  Lost  Beauty  !  are  you  there  ?  poor  fellow,  poor  fellow  !"  The 
Lost  Beauty  retreated  to  his  hiding-place,  denying  any  relationship  with  the 
speakers,  several  others  now  came  forward,  ana  made  short  speeches,  of  a  sedi- 
tious character,  declaring  their  intention  of  leaving  this  attic,  and  running  their 
ehanee  of  immortality  in  the  wide  world  without.  An  old  Arithmetic  stated  the 
exact  number  of  days,  hours,  minutes,  and  seconds  of  their  confinement,  and  said 
a  good  deal  about  barter  and  exchange.  An  old  Algebra  hammered  out  a  set  speech 
upon  the  infinite  series,  negative  quantities,  and  ad  infinitum.  An  old  Geogra- 
phy grew  eloquent  in  describing  foreign  countries.  An  Almanac  talked  of  fine 
weather,  who  had  not  seen  the  sun  for  a  score  of  years,  and  actually  declared  that 
all  his  predictions  and  observations  would  answer  for  the  current  year,  thoufl^ 
by  no  means  for  the  meridian  of  a  garret.  An  old  Medical  work  thought  the 
health  of  all  the  tenants  of  the  attic  required  an  immediate  exposure  to  the  air, 
but  would  by  no  means  recommend  blood-letting,  as  they  were  all  so  lean  and 
thin.  The  Singing-books  were  all  for  Psalm-tunes,  and  one  actually  went  through 
with  Old  Hundred.  A  few  old  musty  Quartos  and  Folios  were  for  reposing  for- 
ever on  the  shelves,  where  they  had  lain  so  long,  and  cursed  the  hour  their  rest 
bad  been  disturbed.  The  Newspapers  and  Reviews  were  for  maintaining  quiet 
and  order,  and  waiting  patiently,  tilt  they  were  called  to  leave  their  present  place 
of  abode,  and  advised  all  the  company  to  do  the  same,  as  they  were  evidently  not 
long  for  this  world.  They  continued,  however,  to  speak,  and  put  forth  their  pre- 
tensions to  reputation  so  fast,  and  there  were  so  many  speakers  at  a  time,  that 
nothing  could  be  heard  but  voice  upon  voice,  crying  out  for  immediate  deliver- 
ence  from  their  prison-house.  The  whole  peenied  gradually  to  become  one  loud 
and  boisterous  chorus.  Mr.  Folio  clapped  his  hands  to  his  ears,  and  thrust  for- 
ward his  feet,  for  they  seemed  to  be  edging  towards  him,  as  if  about  to  surround 
him.  Their  noise,  however,  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  as  they  became  fainter  and 
more  exhausted,  and  finally  an  old  Dictionary  was  heard  crying  out,  that  all  they 
said  was  mere  words,  words,  words,  and  that  therein  they  were  very  like  himseli, 
only  every  word  had  not  a  meaning.  An  odd  volume  of  Milton,  that  was  lying 
on  a  shelf,  got  up,  shook  off  the  dust  from  his  cover,  looked  around  him,  and  im- 
mediately lay  down  again,  with  bis  back  to  the  company.  The  slight  noise  that 
he  made  drew  all  eyes  towards  him,  and,  at.  sight  of  his  old  gilt  name,  they  looked 
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mightilT  abashed  and  eonfoanded.    They  held  down  their  heads  and  were  silenC 

Some  skulked  away,  and  othen  fell  down  prostrate  before  Mr.  Folio's  feet.  Tha 
old  volume  of  Reviews,  who  had  endeavored  to  restore  order  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  uproar,  thinking  it  a  good  time  to  complete  his  intention  of  sending 
the  rebels  to  their  shelves,  lelt  his  high  place  of  retreat,  and,  standing  in  the  midst 
of  the  disheartened  company,  began  to  lay  about  him  in  good  earnest  Some  went 
up,  and  some  went  down.  The  Fugitive  Pieces  all  took  to  their  heels;  and  as  the 
Old  gentleman  dealt  his  blows  around  him,  volume  fell  on  volume,  squeaking  and 
groaning,  as  if  their  last  hour  had  arrived.  He  tore  the  covers  from  the  backs  of 
a  great  many,  and  seemed  to  aim  at  getting  hold  of  those  who  had  been  speakers. 
In  five  minutes  from  the  moment  he  oegan,  they  were  all  drawn  up  into  a  conical 
pile,  upon  the  very  pinnacle  of  which  the  Review  mounted,  and  thus  address- 
ad  Mr.  Folio : — **  I  have  finally  got  these  insolent  fellows  under  my  thumb,  and 
pray  Heaven  they  may  now  sleep  soundly  forever.  Their  exercise  this  day  htm 
oeen  too  great  for  them,  and  they  are  now,  as  you  may  see,  mere  skeletona. 
Heavens!  methinks  they  grow  smaller  every  moment.  I  at  first  thought  it 
would  be  best  to  knock  their  brains  out ;  but  I  see  they  have  fairly  expended 
what  little  remained,  in  their  vauntings  this  day.    As  for  me,  it  is  not  my  nature 

to  live  long  " So  it  seemed,  for  before  he  had  finished  his  words,  he  fell 

down  upon  the  pile,  as  dead  as  the  rest  of  them.  Mr.  Folio  arose,  and  called  to 
one  of  his  clerks  to  assist  him  in  replacing  the  books  upon  the  shelves.  The  clerk 
entered  the  attic,  and  was  somewhat  surprised  to  see  Mr.  Folio  reclining  on  the 
chest,  and  yawning,  as  if  he  had  been  napping.  He  saw  no  books  on  the  floor, 
but  they  were  all  neatly  arranged  on  their  shelves.  Mr.  Folio  looked  surprised  in 
his  turn,  for  he  was  certain  the  books  were  on  the  floor  a  moment  ago.    It  was 


just  as  he  witnessed  it.  The  clerk  stared  and  looked  the  old  gentleman  in 
face,  as  if  he  thought  his  head  might  be  a  very  little  deranged.  Mr.  Folio  waa 
angry  at  this  incredulity,  and  declared  he  would  not  hear  a  word  against  its 
truth,  concluding  with  the  assertion,  that  he  was  ready  to  take  his  oaUi  of  the 
Imth  of  all  jie  had  uttered. 


SELECT  SENTENCES,  -  ' 

Thx  most  sabstantial  glory  of  a  country  is  in  its  yirtuous  great  men ;  its  ptns- 
perity  will  depend  on  its  docility  to  learn  from  their  example.  That  nation  is 
fated  to  ignominy  and  servitude,  for  which  such  men  have  lived  in  vain.  Power 
may  be  seized  by  a  nation,  that  is  yet  barbarous ;  and  wealth  may  be  enjoyed  by 
one,  that  it  finds,  or  renders  sordid ;  the  one  is  the  gift  and  the  sport  of  accident, 
and  the  other  is  the  sport  of  power.  Both  are  mutable,  and  have  passed  away 
without  leaving  behind  them  any  other  memorial  than  ruins,  that  offend  taste, 
»nd  traditions,  that  baffle  conjecture.  But  the  glory  of  Greece  is  imperishable, 
or  will  last  as  long  as  the  learning  itself,  which  is  its  monument ;  it  strikes  an 
everlasting  root,  and  bears  perennial  blossoms  on  its  grave.  The  name  of  Hamil- 
ton would  have  honored  Greece  in  the  age  of  Aristides.     *    *      Fisher  Amea. 

A  KiNa  can  be  nothing  else  but  a  king :  when  he  loses  his  throne,  he  cannot 
expect  to  preserve  his  life.  But  a  magistrate,  chosen  to  play  the  part  of  a  king,  for 
four  years,  may  have,  and,  if  he  feels  a  low  ambition,  will  certainly  think  he  has, 
^mterest  as  a  man,  very  little  connected  with  the  temporary  splendor  of  his 
office.  He  is  to  the  full,  as  unwilling  to  be  dethroned,  as  any  other  king ;  and, 
therefore,  he  will  think  much  of  the  popularity,  that  will  secure  his  re-election  at 
the  end  of  four  years,  and  very  little  of^the  public  evils,  that  will  lie  hidden  from 
the  eyes  of  the  people  for  the  next  seven.    Ibid, 
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LANGUAGES. 
NO.  II. 

According  to  promise,  wc  proceed  in  our  remarks  on  the  study  of 
Greek  and  Latin. 

We  cannot  concur  in  the  opinion,  that  the  study  of  the  dead  lan- 
guages "  forms  the  most  effectual  discipline  of  the  mental  faculties" — 
especially  of  "  judgement  and  the  reasoning  powers.'^  On  the  con- 
trary, we  are  convinced  that  it  does  not.  We  do  not  perceive  how  it 
disciplines  either  "  reason"  or  "  judgement"  at  all.  Nor  do  we  think 
it  does  BO.  Soroe.of  the  most  thorough-bred  Hellenists  and  Latinists 
we  have  seen  were  eminently  defective  in  reason  and  judgement.  Nor 
is  this  an  uncommon  occurrence.  Observation  has  taught  us  to  be- 
lieve the  reverse.  We  think  it  rare  to  find,  in  out  colleges  and  else- 
where, that  those  young  men,  who  judge  most  correctly,  reason  most 
conclusively,  compose  most  elegantly,  and  debate  most  eloquently  and 
powerfully,  are  most  perfectly  versed  in  the  ancient  languages.  And 
if  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  invigorates  the  "  memory,"  it  is  a 
memory  for  words,  not  for  ideas  of  qualities,  objects,  events,  or  their 
releUions,  And  the  cultivation  of  a  modem  tongue  will  have  the  same 
effect.  The  reason  of  aH  this  is  obvious.  The  cultivation  of  Greek 
and  Latin  is  but  the  study  of  words  in  one  language,  and  their  syn- 
onyms or  representatives  in  another.  It  does  not,  therefore,  and  can- 
not strengthen  the  memory  for  any  thing  but  language ;  and,  we  repeat^ 
that  that  form  of  memory  can  be  strengthened  as  well  by  the  study  of 
English  and  French,  as  of  Greek  and  Latin. 

The  chief  source  of  error  on  this  topic,  is  the  belief,  that  memory  is 
z  faculty  of  the  mind]  and  that  we  have  but  one  kind  of  memory; 
whereas  it  is  but  a  function  or  mode  of  operation  of  a  faculty.  We 
have,  therefore,  as  many  sorts  of  memory,  as  the  mind.possesises  of 
intellectual  faculties;  each  faculty  having  its  own.  And^asnoone 
primitive  faculty  can  form  the  ideas,  which  are  the  product  of  another, 
neither  can  it  remember  them — because  it  never  had  them.  Memory 
is  the  power  of  recalling  ideas  which  were  once  possessed.  The  culti* 
vation  of  the  memory  belonging  to  one  faculty  of  the  mind,  then,  does 
not  strengthen  the  memory  belonging  to  another,  any  more  than  tho 
cultivation  of  hearing  strengthens  vision,  or  of  smelling,  touch.  To 
illustrate  this  by  examples. 

The  mind  possesses  one  faculty  for  number,  which  can  perceive  und 
remember  nothing  but  number  ;  another  for  form  or  figure,  which  per- 
ceives and  remembers  nothing  but  figure )  another  for  size ;  another 
for  place  ;  another  for  color  ;  another  for  time  ;  and  another  for  tune  ; 
and  each  perceives  and  remembers  only  the  class  of  ideas  proper  to 
itself.  In  oultivating  any  one  of  these  faculties,  therefore,  by  exercis- 
ing it  on  the  objects  which  especially  suit  it,  its  own  memory  is 
strengthened ;  but  no  strength  4s  added  to  the  memory  of  any  other 
faculty.* 

*  We  might  Uiu*  enumerate  all  the  inteUectual  faculties,  and  show  that  they  are  acted  on  and 
*rxercised  only,  each  by  objects  or  agents  proper  to  itself ;  that  each  forms  and  remembers  only  lis 
own  class  of  ideas  -,  and  that,  therefore,  the  calttvation  of  one  of  them  does  not  improve  arteOjf  tta« 
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The  mind  possesses  also  a  faculty  for  langna^,  by  the  cultivation  of 
which  its  memory  is  in  like  manner  strengthened ;  but,  as  already 
mentioned,  that  is  only  memory  for  words.  No  new  strength  is  added 
to  the  memory  for  any  other  class  of  ideas.  Hence  the  well-known 
fact,  that  different  individuals  excel  in  different  forms  of  memory. 
One  remembers  nunibers  with  great  tenacity,  but  forgets  a  tune,  the 
moment  the  notes  of  it  ha?e  escaped  from  his  ear.  Another  never 
forgets  a  tune^  after  once  hearing  it,  but  cannot  remember  numbers. 
A  third  forgets  both  the  tune  and  ihe  number  of  times  he  has  heard 
it,  but  remembers  the  form  of  the  instrument  on  which  it  was  played. 
A  fourth  forgets  the  tu^e,  the  number,  and  the  figure  of  the  instru* 
ment,  but  has  an  accurate  recollection  of  the  place  where  he  heard  the 
tune,  and  of  the  person  who  performed  it.  A  fifth,  forgetting  all  these 
things,  remembers  the  names  of  the  tunes,  the  instrument,  and  the 
musieian.  The  latter  is  well  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  language, 
by  the  cultivation  of  which,  its  own  memory  alone  is  improved — not, 
we  repeat,  the  memory  for  any  other  class  of  ideas.  As  soon,  there- 
fore, shall  a  youth  perfect  himself  in  the  dead  languages,  by  studying 
arithmetic  or  mathematics,  as  strengthen  his  memory  for  numbers  or 
quantity,  by  contracting  an  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  classics. 
Nor  is  it  perceived  in  what  way  taste  and  fancy  are  more  effectually 
exercised  and  improved, by  the  study  of  ancient  than  of  modern  litera* 
tore.     We  are  even  compelled  to  believe,  that  they  are  not  so.     Many 
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■functions  of  anotlier.  That  it  may  receive  strength  and  become  dexterous  in  action,  each  one  must 
be  exercised  in  its  own  'Ime.  The  faculties  of  Individuality  and  Eventuality  must  be  exercised 
on  single  objects  and  events,  Comparison  chiefly  on  the  relations  of  analogy,  and  Causality  on 
those  of  cause  and  effect. 

Reppectinii  the  aMtaul  and  moral  faculties,  the  same  is  true.  Each  one  of  tbem  is  exercised  and 
stien^hened  only  by  its  own  object:}^  and  in  its  own  way.  The  proper  etlucatjon  of  eadi,  there- 
fore, IS  specific,  and  contributes  nothinf  directly  to  the  education  of  another. 

It  is  in  the  education  of  tlie  moral  faculties,  that  the  teachers  of  youth  are  most  deAeienC.  They 
seem  to  think  that  they  are  improving  their  pupils  in  morality,  when  they  are  merely  restraining 
them  from  vice.  Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  -erroReons.  The  teaching  of  morality  fs  as  much 
VLp0»itine  process,  as  teaching  to  read  and  write.  The  moral  faculties,  we  mean,  must  be  actively 
exercised,  each  on  its  proper  object.  The  facility  of  benevolence  is  strengtliened  only  by  the  work 
of  benevolence,  and  the  contemplation  of  kind  actions.  The  faculty  of  conscientiousness  is 
strengthened  by  contemplating  and  doing  what  is  just  and  richt.  The  faculty  of  veneration  de- 
lif  bts  in  doins  homage  to  superior  beings,  and  derives  from  the  practice  its  chief  improv^nent. 
Ideality  is  edVcised  and  strengthened  by  beauty  and  sublimity,  and  Firmness  gains  power  from 
scenes  of  difficulty. 

Of  the  animal  faculties  the  same  may  be  aiHrmed.  Combatiireness  is  strengthened  by  a  fsmfl- 
iarity  with  danger.  Acquisitiveness  by  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  and  Destructiveness  by  cruelty  and 
the  shedding  of  blood. 

We  sliall  only  add,  that,  so  perfectly  do  the  faculties  of  the  mind  harmonize  with  the  works  of 
creation,  that  each  finds,  abundantly,  suitable  objects  for  its  own  exercise,  enjoyment,  and  increase 
In  strength.  Nor  will  instructers  ever  be  competent  to  their  duty,  until  they  realise  this  truth,  and 
act  in  conformity  to  it. 

As  relates  to  the  cultivation  of  the  moral  facultif^,  no  one  will  contend  that  that  is  highly  pro- 
moted by  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin.  It  may,  at  least,  be  questioned,  whether  it  is  promoted 
at  all.  Many  have  beliei'ed  the  reverse  to  be  tnie.  That  some  striking  examples  of  morality,  es- 
pecially as  respects  certain  virtues,  are  exhibited  in  the  ancient  classics,  Is  not  denied.  But  the 
scale  of  immorality  greatly  prepondemtes.  The  entire  scheme  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  mythology 
is  a  revolting  picture  of  licentiousness  and  crime.  Jupiter,  at  once  the  chief  of  gods  and  adulter- 
ers. Apollo,  the  gallant,  gay  Ijothario  of  heaven  and  earth.  Mars,  a  blood-thirsty,  swaggerinf 
bally.  Neotune,  o  blusteriag  boaster,  and  a  flagrant  ravisher.  Vulcan,  a  Iow>bred,  defornied,  Ul- 
Congued  ruMan.  Bacchus,  a  sot.  Juno,  a  fierce,  vindictive  termagant.  Minerva,  a  prude  ;  and 
most  of  the  other  female  divinities  no  better  than  tk9f  oug^fu  to  he. 

Of  the  demi-gods  and  heroes,  not  one  exhibits  an  example  to  be  followed.  Smn  the  "  pious 
^neas,  the  goddess-born,"  was  an  ungrateful  seducer,  a  lawless  usurper,  and  an  inexorable  mur- 
derer. 

Nor  did  the  characters  of  the  philosophers  of  eitber  Greece  or  Rome  approach  immaculacy. 
Pericles  waging  a  bloody  war,  on  account  of  his  mistress,  Bocmtes  at  the  feet  of  Aspssia,  and  Cato 
accommodating  a  fUend  with  his  wife,  are  but  sorry  samples  of  morality  for  modern  youth  to 
imitate. 

Nor  is  this  all.  In  Horace,  Ovid,  Juvenal,  Catullus,  Anacreon,  and  other  classical  writers,  are 
many  odes,  episUee,  satires,  and  letters,  too  obscene  for  young  men  to  read.  In  fine,  if  we  woqid 
strengthen  the  moral  faculties,  and  preserve  their  purity,  wft  must  exercise  them  in  some  other 
and  better  way  than  by  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin. 
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modern  works  migfat  be  mentioned^  whieh  surpass  any  ancient  ones 
now  extant,  in  imagination  and  fancy.  We  know  of  no  Greek  or 
Roman  authors  equal,  in  these  respects,  to  Sbakspeare,  Spencer,  or 
Dante.  Certainly  none  are  superior.'  To  come  down  to  our  own 
times,  and  compare  moderns  and  ancients  individually  with  each  other, 
we  think  Byron  superior  in  brilliancy  to  Pindar,  and  Moore  to  Anac- 
reon.  That  they  at  least  equal  them,  no  one,  we  think,  will  deny. 
And,  that  the  moderns  referred  to  are  richer  in  sentiment  and  thought, 
than  the  ancients,  will  not,  we  apprehend,  be  held  doubtful.  Nor  are 
tbey  inferior  in  taste,  when  they  choose  to  exercise  it.  Yet  their 
works  are  original — no  more  founded  on  or  modeled  after  the  works  of 
any  of  the  ancients,  than  the  latter  are  after  them.  They  are  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  peculiar  geniuses  of  their  authors,  and  resemble  noth* 
ing  but  themselves. 

That  it  may  be  further  illustrated  and  confirmed,  we  repeat  a  remark 
already  made,  that  no  faculty  of  the  mind,  but  that  of  language,  is 
especially  disciplined  by  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin.  Hence  per- 
sons, who  are  deficient  in  that  faculty,  make  but  little  progress  in  this 
study,  however  industrious  they  may  be,  and  though  their  other  facul- 
ties may  be  unusually  strong  and  active.  Many  striking  instances  of 
this  are  on  record ;  and  most  persons  must  have  seen  some  such  them- 
selves. Great  as  were  their  powers,  in  other  respects,  neither  Newton 
nor  Swift  could  acquire  any  standing  in  classical  scholarship.  The 
reason  is  plain.  They  were  comparatively  defective  in  the  faculty  of 
language.  Mere  boys,  on  the  contrary,  who  are  highly  endowed  with 
it,  but  whose  reason  and  judgement  are  immature  and  weak,  make 
rapid  progress  in  the  classics.  As  relates  to  that  branch  of  attain- 
ment, the  maturity  of  the  higher  faculties  of  the  mind  is  of  little  avail. 
We  once  knew  a  child  but  six  years  old,  who  spoke  four  different  lan- 
gnages ;  and  lads  of  ten  frequently  surpass  youths  of  eighteen  or  twenty, 
in  the  ease  and  speed  with  which  they  become  acquainted  with  Greek 
and  Latin.  Many  persons,  who  acquire  distinction  as  classical  scholars, 
can  never  attain  a  name  in  science. 

Shall  we  be  told,  that  it  is  not  by  learning  to  construe,  parse,  and 
scan  the  ancient  languages,  that  the  faculties  of  pupils  are  exercised 
and  strengthened,  but  by  studying  their  structure  and  philosophy! 
We  reply,  that  the  number  of  persons,  who  study  Greek  and  Latin 
thus  thoroughly,  is  very  small ;  and,  were  it  otherwise,  an  equal  degree 
of  improvement  might  be  derived  from  a  suitable  attention  to  the 
structure  and  philosophy  of  modern  languages.  There  are  reasons, 
why  the  case  cannot  bie  otherwise.  The  philosophy,  by  which  we 
mean  the  reason  and  fundamental  principles,  of  all  languages  is  the 
sanje.    A  brief  analysis  of  the  subject  will  prove  this. 

From  their  social  character  and  love  of  information,  mankind  have 
an  irrepressible  desire  to  communicate  to  their  fellows  something  re- 
specting themselves,  and  to  learn  something  respecting  others ;  and 
words  are  the  chief  means,  by  which  these  ends  are  obtained.  Lan- 
guage, then,  might  be  defined  an  invention  for  expressing,  by  articulate 
sounds,  the  feelings,  operations,  and  states  of  the  mind,  the  influences 
produced  on  it  by  the  objects  and  events  of  the  external  world,  and  the 
relations  of  those  objects  and  events  to  each  other,  as  they  appear  to 
the  mental  eye. 
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In  all  nations,  the  faculties  of  the  mind  are  the  same,  differing  only 
in  degree  ,*  and  the  external  world,  with  its  leading  objects  and  occurs 
rences,  and  their  relations,  both  to  the  mind  and  to  each  other,  are 
also  the  same.  Hence  the  feelings,  operations,  and  states  of  the  mind 
are,  in  kind,  likewise  identical.  It  follows,  therefore,  of  necessity^ 
that  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  means  of  expressing  these  things 
are  in  like  manner  identical.  A  brief  detail  will  illustrate  this,  as  hr 
as  is  requisite  to  our  present  purpose. 

The  external  world  consists  of  substances  or  objects,  with  their 
qualities  and  relations,  and  the  movements  or  changes,  by  which  those 
qualities  and  relations  are  altered.  The  changes  are  called  events. 
Out  of  this  state  of  things  arise  the  three  principal  parts  of  speech, 
which  are  necessarily  the  same  in  every  language  ;  the  noun  substtm^ 
tive,  being  the  name  of  objects  or  events  ;  the  adjective^  denoting  their 
qualities ;  and  the  verb,  which  expresses  the  chief  relations  and  their 
changes.  The  latter  part  of  speech  expresses  also  simple  existence. 
In  every  change  of  quality  or  relation  produced,  some  object  must  act, 
and  others  be  acted  on.  Hence  arise  two  forms  of  the  verb,  the  (Utive 
and  peissive ;  and  two  cases  or  conditions  of  the  noun,  the  nominative 
and  objective.  When  action  is  represented  as  passing  from  one  sub* 
stance  or  thing  to  another,  that  which  performs  the  action  is  in  the 
nominative  case,  and  that  which  sustains  it  is  in  the  objective.  By 
the  passive  form  of  the  verb,  action  is  expressed,  as  falling  on  some 
object  or  thing,  without  any  necessary  reference  to  the  source  from 
which  it  comes.  The  recipient  of  the  action  is  then  in  the  nominative 
or  objective  case,  according  to  the  mode  of  expression  used.  Nouns 
have  also  other  cases  or  conditions,  which  are  represented  in  some 
languages,  by  changes  or  inflections  in  the  terminations  of  the  nouns 
themselves,  and,  in  others,  by  certain  words  accompanying  them. 

Actions  or  events  occur  at  different  times,  and  under  different 
circumstances  and  relations.  These  also  the  verb  must  express. 
Hence  the  different  tenses,  referring  to  periods  past,  present,  and  to 
come,  and  the  different  moods,  denoting  the  manner  and  circum« 
stances  of  the  action.  Both  moods  and  tenses  are  formed,  in  some 
instances,  by  changes  in  the  terminations  of  the  verb,  and,  in  others, 
by  means  of  auxiliary  verbs.  Languages  differ  considerably  in  the 
precision,  with  which  they  mark  the  relative  dates  of  past  and  future 
events  ;  and  no  little  of  the  perfection  of  the  language  depends  on  this. 
Another  variety  in  forms  of  expression  is  rendered  necessary  by  the 
different  numbers  of  the  things  that  act,  and  of  those  that  are  acted 
on.  This  end  is  attained  by  the  singular,  dual,  and  plural  numbers  of 
nouns  and  verbs.  Concord  and  government  between  words  are  also 
essential  attributes  of  language. 

The  frequent  repetition  of  nouns  or  the  names  of  things,  in  discourse 
or  writing,  would  be  not  only  ungraceful,  but  inconvenient.  Hence 
the  formation  of  pronouns,  or  words  serving  as  substitutes  for  nouns. 
Actions  have  qualities,  as  well  as  objects  ;  and  it  is  necessary  that  they 
also  be  expressed  in  speech.  This  end  is  attained  by  the  formation  of 
adverbs.  Between  both  objects  and  actions,  there  are  certain  minute 
relations  and  connexions,  which  cannot  be  represented  by  verbs.  This 
want  is  supplied  by  prepositions  and  conjunctions.  There  are  instinct* 
ire  exclamations,  expressive  of  certain  internal  feelings ;  as  those  of 
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joj,  sorrow,  sarprise,  affright,  and  others.  From  this  source  have 
arisen  the  vocables  called  interjections.  The  last  part  of  speech 
to  be  mentioned  is  the  participle;  so  called,  because,  in  form  and 
meaning,  it  partakes  of  both  the  verb  and  the  noun,  especially  the 
noan  adjective.  By  contributing  to  accuracy  and  completeness  of  ex- 
pression, it  is  highly  useful  in  speech.  The  qualities  of  objects  and 
actions  often  differ  in  degree.  To  meet  this  want,  the  different  de- 
grees of  comparison  are  instituted.  Objects  also  differ  in  sex.  Cor- 
responding to  this,  nouns  have  different  genders,  which,  in  different 
languages,  are  marked  in  different  ways. 

The  impressions  made  directly  and  primitively  on  the  roiud,  by  the 
objects  and  events  of  the  external  world,  excite  ideas  of  simple  per* 
ception.  These  are  expressed  by  their  appropriate  nouns,  as  color, 
sound,  form,  size,  resistance,  place,  storm,  battle.  So  are  the  objects 
which  produce  them  ;  as  grass,  tree,  horse,  man,  mountain,  trumpet, 
army,  air,  cloud.  These  simple  ideas,  formed  by  the  perceptive  facul- 
ties, constitute  the  elements  of  knowledge.  By  working  on  them, 
through  its  reflecting  faculties,  which  are  of  a  higher  order,  and  which 
operate,  each  according  to  its  nature,  the  mind  forms  from  them  other 
ideas  of  a  more  complex,  subtle,  and  abstract  character.  To  represent 
these,  corresponding  nouns  or  names  are  invented,  and  make  a  part  of 
language.  Some  of  these  are  as  follows  :  like,  unlike,  likeness,,  uiv- 
likeness,  difference,  identity,  whiteness,  blackness,  virtue,  vice,  right, 
wrong,  cause,  effect,  and  many  others.  The  formation  of  abstract 
ideas  being  one  of  the  highest  operations  of  the  mind,  the  existence  of 
the  abstract  terms^  by  which  they  are  expressed,  gives  evidence  of  a 
corresponding  degree  of  perfection  in  speech.  Hence  rude  and  ignc^ 
rant  nations  have  but  few  abstractions. 

Inasmuch  then  as  language  not  only  presents  a  picture  of  the  etf 
ternal  world,  as  it  appears  to  the  mind,  but  gives  also  a  representation 
of  the  various  faculties  of  the  mind,  of  their  present  condition,  and  of 
the  degree  of  their  general  discipHne,  and  the  extent  of  their  opera- 
tions, it  follows,  that  its  copiousness  and  perfection  must  correspond 
to  the  meatal  cultivation  of  the  people  who  speak  it.  In  plainer  terms, 
the  richer  a  people  are  in  knowledge,  the  more  numerous  and  abstract 
are  their  ideas,  and  the  more  copious,  refined,  and  perfect  is  their 
language^  While  this  influence  is  deducible  from  first  principles,  its 
truth  is  established  by  observation.  Nor  will  it  be  denied,  that  the 
more  perfect  and  copious  a  language  is,  the  more  invigorating  and 
improving  is  the  exercise,  which  the  study  of  its  structure  and  philoso- 
phy affords  to  the  mind.  Much  of  the  mental  discipline  imparted  by 
this  exercise  arises  from  the  investigation  of  concord^  government^  and 
structure ;  and  they  are  common  to  every  language. 

The  correctness  of  the  foregoing  principles,  generally,  will  not  be 
controverted.  Suppose,  then,  a  comparison,  in  conformity  to  them,  be 
instituted  between  the  Greek  or  the  Latin,  and  the  English  languages; 
which  of  them  will  preponderate,  as  a  philosophical  study  ?  Will  the 
Cnglish  be  found  inferior  to  the  others  1  No  color  of  reason  is  per- 
ceived for  thinking  so ;  but  rather  the  reverse.  Its  fundamental  prin- 
ciples are  the  same,  its  structure  is  as  good,  and  its  superior  c<^ious^ 
ness  is  striking.  Nor  is  it  inferior  in  force,  correctness^  variety,  pre- 
cision, or  elegaiice  of  expression.    If  the  faculties  of  pupils  are  at  any 
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time  more  severely  exercifled,  in  studying  Greek  or  Latin,  than  in 
studying  English  or  French,  it  is  because  they  are  more  puzaUed  to  de> 
tect  the  meaning  of  the  former  than  of  the  latter.  But  such  puzzling 
is  neither  pleasant  nor  instructive.  On  the  contrary,  it  fatigues  the 
mind,  without  improving  it,  and  often  produces  an  aversion  from  learn- 
ing. All  things  considered,  we  feel  convinced,  that  no  mental  faculty 
is  disciplined  and  strengthened,  by  studying  Greek  and  Latin,  which 
may  not  be  as  profitably  trained,  and  as  highly  invigorated,  by  the 
study  of  English  and  French,  provided  it  be  pursued  in  a  jodieions 
manner,  and  to  the  requisite  extent.  The  misfortune  is,  and  we  might 
add,  the  fauU  is,  that  in  most  colleges  in  the  United  States,  where 
days  are  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, hours  are  not  given  to  the  real  study  of  our  mother  tongue. 
To  read  a  few  books,  at  times  very  loosely,  and  scarcely  ever  critically, 
and  write  a  few  formal  exercises  in  English,  is  not  the  way  to  become 
versed,  as  every  educated  American  ought  to  be,  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. It  is  not  the  way  to  study  it,  and  gain  a  philosophical  knowl- 
edge and  a  full  command  of  it  in  writing  and  speaking.  Yet,  in  most 
of  our  seats  of  learning,  but  little  more  is  done  to  ripen  English  sc1k4- 
ars.  We  are  acquainted  with  no  institution,  whether  academy,  cd- 
lege,  or  university,  where  the  pupils  are  thoroughly  disciplined  in 
English, — none  where  they  are  called  on  to  master  it  completely  as  a 
branch  of  philosophy,  and  reduce  their  knowledge  of  it  to  practice,  by 
sufficient  training  in  composition  and  rhetoric.  We  know  that  no  such 
institution  exists  in  the  United  States ;  and  we  believe  that  none  such 
exists  in  GreaUBritain,  The  result  is  often  manifested  by  literary 
wants,  peculiarly  discreditable  to  our  systems  of  instruction.  We  have 
seen  many  college  graduates,  who  could  translate  Greek  and  Latin 
with  considerable  fluency,  and  even  write  and  converse  in  them,  whose 
knowledge  of  English  literature  was  so  radically  defective,  that  they 
could  not  compose  a  decent  letter.  Their  deficiency  was  striking  even 
in  the  spelling  of  common  words.  We  could  name  an  individual,  who 
has  been  a  Professor  in  one  college,  and  a  President  elect  of  three 
others,  if  not /our,  of  whom  this  is  true !  He  is  ignorant  alike  of  the 
construction  and  orthography  of  his  mother  tongue !  And  yet  he  is  a 
Greek  and  Latin  scholar !  On  the  contrary,  many  a  boarding-school 
girl,  who  is  a  stranger  to  ancient  literature,  speaks  and  writes  the 
English  language  with  fluency  and  correctness.  Why  ?  because  she 
has  been  exercised  in  it ;  the  only  way,  in  which  a  true  knowledge 
and  practical  command  of  it  can  ever  be  acquired ;  and  it  can  be  thus 
acquired,  without  a  knowledge  of  any  other  language.* 
^       I  -■■■.■■■  ■■  .     .  ■■ 

*  It  cannot  be  denied,  tbat,  in  one  respect  at  lea«t,  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  has  been  injort* 
cue.  It  has  prevented  the  nctual  and  thorough  study  of  English.  The  ground  un  which  it  baa  done 
this  ifl  obvious.  Latin  and  Greek  are  the  ancient  and  classical,  and,  therefore,  reputedly  the  ati- 
perior  languafes.  A  knowledfte  of  them,  therefore,  is  comparatively  an  object  of  highambititMi. 
Hence  they  are  atudied.  Not  so  with  English,  ft  is  a  modern,  everv-day  languase,  a  knowledge 
of  which  is  neither  an  object  of  ambition,  nor  a  point  of  honor  or  priao.  Hence,  instead  of  beinc 
atndied^  it  is  simply  read.  And,  while  the  ancient  languages  are  tanght  by  men  of  talents  aad 
cultivation,  in  handsome  and  even  magnificent  edifices,  it  Is  pretended  to  be  taught  in  log  cabins, 
by  men  who  are  ignorant  of  it,  and  of  every  thing  else.  We  repeat,  without  fear  o(  being  put  In 
the  wrong,  that  this  neglect  of  English,  and  the  low  estimation,  in  which  the  study  of  it  is  held  by 
the  public,  is  to  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the  attachment  of  too  much  importance  to  an  acquaintanort 
uritb  Greek  and  Latin. 

True,  this  state  of  things  is  passing  away  ;  and  may  it  pass  speedily  !  The  change,  within  Uie 
present  century,  is  great,  and  all  for  the  better.  In  most,  we  believe  in  all  the  respectable  seats  of 
learning  of  our  country,  the  cultivation  of  the  English  language  is  improving.  Still,  however,  it 
ia  every  where  much  below  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  what  we  trust  it  will  be,  by  the  middle  of  Qio 
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Tbe  writings  of  the  ancienta  ba?e  long  ceased  to  be  a  source  of 
science,  AU  their  most  valuable  historical  matter  is  also  translated 
into  some  of  the  living  languages^  especially  into  English.  It  has  been 
shown,  moreover,  that  the  study  of  them  does  not  give  to  the  faculties 
of  the  pupil  a  degree  of  exercise  more  improving  than  the  thorough 
study  of  a  modern  tongue.  Whatever  advantages,  then,  may  result 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  classics,  belong  to  literature  alone. 
Science,  we  say,  disclaims  them.  Shall  we  be  told,  that  an  accmaint- 
ance  with  them  prepares  the  mind  better  for  the  reception  of  science, 
general  and  professional,  than  any  other  sort  of  attainment  1  The 
friends  of  this  notion,  long  as  it  has  prevailed,  and  almost  universal  as 
it  is,  ought  not  to  be  surprised,  if,  on  being  placed  in  the  balance,  it 
should  be  found  wanting.  But,  before  weighing  it,  we  must  examine 
one  or  two  other  arguments,  urged  by  the  Committee,  in  favor  of  the 
study  of  Greek  and  Latin.  When  speaking  of  the  study  of  modem 
languages,  they  say : — 

'*  If  the  languages  and  literature  of  Italy,  Fiance,  and  Spain,  be- 
yond what  is  merely  superficial,  is  an  object  with  the  student,  they 
should  be-  acquired  through  the  Latin ;  nor  is  there  reason  to  doubt, 
so  far  as  experience  affords  the  means  of  judging,  that  it  is  the  roost 
expeditious  mode  of  acquiring  a  familiarity  with  the  languages  m 
question." 

In  the-  sentiment  here  advanced,  we  cannot  concur.    Reason,  ob- 
servation, experience,  and  every  other  consideration  bearing  on  it, 
unite  in  persuading  us  that  it  is  unfounded.      We  acknowledge  the 
close  family  alliance  between  Latin,  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish,  the 
former  being  the  parent  tongue.     But  we  know  that,  by  the  adoption 
and  steady  pursuit  of  the  proper  course,  a  '*  familiarity"  with  the  thru 
last  can  be  acquired,  not  only  without  the  aid  of  the  first,  but  in  a 
period  not  longer y  if  so  lotig,  as  that  requisite  to  the  attainment  of  a 
similar  ^* familiarity**  with  the  first  alone,    Latin,  as  usually  studied, 
cannot  be  mastered  in  less  than  three  years.     Few  students  can  be- 
come really  ''  familiar"  with  it  even  in  that  time.     Yet,  in  the  same 
period,  a  youth  of  .common  capacity  may  become  so  well  versed  in 
Italian,  French,  and  Spanish,  as  to  speak  and  write  them  with  fluency 
and  correctness.     We  say  this  can  be  done,  because  we  know  it  has 
been  done.     Might  we  speak  of  our  personal  experience,  we  would 
say,  that  we  knew  something  of  Latin,  when  we  studied  the  modern 
tongues ;  yet  we  were  insensible  of  any  facilities  derived  from  the  at- 
tainment ;  except  as  related  to  our  knowledge  of  language  in  the  db^ 
stracty  and  some  experience  and  tact  we  had  gained  in^  learning  it ; 
and  that  might  have  been  acquired  from  the  study  of  any  language — 
we  mean  the  study  of  it  philosophically.     Some  of  our  fellow-students, 
who  had  no  knowledge  of  Latin,  and  who  were  not  accounted  more 
apt  than  ourselves  in  learning  languages,  formed  an  acquaintance  with 
Prench,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  very  near  as  readily  as  we  did,  and 
seemed,  in  a  short  time,  to  understand  them  as  thoroughly.     We  be- 

•entofT.    Wa  sball  only  add,  tbat  thow^,  whoso  nutive  toninie  \»  Engluh,  should  make  it  a  point 


of  national  pride  and  ambition,  not  only  to  underetand  it  thoroughly,  but  to  give  toittlichigh 

of  the  worM,  to  which  it  is  entitled.    And  this  can  be  done  only  by 
iQs  study.    That  being  effected,  English  will  be  no  longer  a  ttep<Mdin 


standing,  in  the  estimation  ..  ...    . 

mafckii;  it  a  subject  of  sori4iQ9  study.     ^  «».  .^.,.^  v..-....^^,  m^..^^..^..  .,...».  »^  .^..^^.  .  — , 

oar  academies,  colleges,  and  nniversitien.    The  ancient  languages  will  he  no  longer  penoUt^  to 
avwmbadow  it,  and  trium^  in  its  degnd»ti<ui. 
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lieve  some  of  the  best  French  and  Italian  teachers  in  the  United 
States,  prefer  that  their  pupils  shouU  not  have  learned  Latin.  The 
female  academies  in  our  country  furnish  a  strong  argument  in  support 
of  our  views  on  this  subject.  Their  pupils  are  strangers  to  Latin  ;  yet 
they  learn  French  and  Italian  with  more  facility,  and  as  much  accu- 
racy, as  most  of  our  youths  at  college. 

When  about  to  advance  the  sentiment  we  are  now  considering,  the 
Committee  would  have  done  well  to  have  remembered  the  Law  maxim. 
Quod  probat  nimis,  probai  nihil.  They  certainly  attempted  to  prove 
too  much  in  favor  of  classical  learning,  when  they  asserted,  that  the 
attainment  of  a  knowledge  of  it  is  ''  the  most  expeditious  mode  of  ac- 
quiring a  familiarity  with  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish" — thus  alleging, 
if  we  understand  their  meaning,  that  a  youth  can  attain  a  knowlec^e  of 
Latin  and  French,  Latin  and  Italian,  or  Latin  and  Spanish,  in  a  shorter 
time  than  he  can  leara  either  of  the  three  modern  languages  alone ! 
We  shall  only  add,  that  scores  of  individuals  might  be  named,  who, 
without  having  ever  looked  into  a  Latin  author,  have  acquired  a  knowl- 
edge of  "  the  languages  and  literature  of  Italy,  France,  and  Spain," 
far  ^^  beyond  what  is  merely  superficial^*  Can  a  foreigner, — say  a 
Frenchman  or  a  German, — attain,  through  a  familiarity  with  Greek  and 
Latin,  a  more  thorough  and  commanding  knowledge  of  English,  than 
an  American  or  an  Englishman  can,  without  Greek  and  Latin,  but 
completely  disciplined  in  his  native  tongue  ?  An  affirmative  answer 
to  this  question  would  be  alike  inconsistent  with  reason  and  experi- 
ence. Nor  can  an  American  acquire,  by  the  aid  of  Latin,  as  perfect 
an  acquaintance  with  French,  as  a  Parisian  can  without  it.  One  ex- 
tract more,  and.  we  shall  have  done  with  the  pamphlet. 

'*  We  are  the  people,  (say  the  Committee)  the  genius  of  whose  gov- 
ernment and  institutions,  more  especially  and  imperiously  than  any 
other,  demands  that  the  field  of  classical  learning  be  industriously  and 
thoroughly  explored  and  cultivated,  and  its  rich  productions  gatl^ered. 
The  models  of  ancient  literature,  which  are  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
young  student,  can  hardly  fail  to  imbue  his  mind  with  the  principles  of 
liberty  ;  to  inspire  the  liveliest  patriotism,  and  to  excite  to  noble  and 
generous  action,  and  are  therefore  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  American 
youth.  To  appreciate  justly  the  character  of  the  ancients,  the  thor- 
ough study  and  accurate  knowledge  of  their  classics,  in  the  language 
of  the  originals,  is  indispensable  ;  as  the  simplicity,  energy,  and  strik- 
ing peculiarities  of  these  pristine  exemplars  of  freedom,  which  are 
forcibly  and  beautifully  displayed  in  their  models  of  classical  literature, 
are  scarcely  more  discoverable  in  ordinary  or  even  the  most  faithful 
translations,  than  are  the  warmth,  animation,  and  intellectual  illumi- 
nation of  the  living,  active,  and  intelligent  being,  in  the  sculptured 
imitation  of  the  statuary/^ 

This  is  the  most  exceptionable  paragraph  we  have  quoted.  It  has 
much  more  of  rant  than  reason  in  it.  Some  people  will  call  it  elo- 
quent ;  and  its  author  perhaps  intended  to  make  it  so.  We  call  it  de- 
clamatory, frothy,  and  erroneous ;  while  plainness,  solidity,  and  truth 
are  essential  to  eloquence.  It  is  a  tissue  of  assertion,  unsupported  by 
a  tittle  of  proof.  It  is  equally  extravagant  in  language  and  sentiment 
Whoever  dreamed  before  of  deriving  from  the  writings  of  the  ancients, 
either  sparks  to  kindle,  or  breath  to  fan,  the  fires  of  freedom  and  patri- 
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otism  in  modern  bosoms?    As  well  might  the  fancy  have  b^en  indulge 
ed  of  brightening  and  swelling  the  blaze  of  Moscow,  by  a  farthing 
rash-light,  when  the  conflagration  was  at  its  height.     We  Tenture  to 
say,  that  for  every  single  paragraph  breathing  a  spirit  of  rational 
freedom^  that  can  be  found  in  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome,  one 
thousand  are  contained  in  the  works  of  British,  American^  and  other 
modern  writers.    Nor,  on  this  subject,  did  the  moderns  borrow  from 
the  ancients.     The  reason  is  plain.     The  latter  had  4itt)e  or -nothing 
to  lend.    The  former,  therefore,  looked  into  themselves,  and  into  the 
reason  and  nature  of  things,  and  found  there  the  treasures  they  sought. 
And,  as  to  patriotism,  the  uncultured  Caledonians  of  old,  and  the  Swiss 
peasants,  at  a  later  period,  displayed  as  much  of  it,  as  ever  the  Greeks 
or  Romans  did.     And  m  would  the  uncultured  Irish  now,  were  -they 
in  a  condition  to  do  so.     Was  it  ancient  literature  that  taught  and  em* 
boldened  the  barons  of  England  to  extort  from  their  monarch  their 
Magna  Charta  7    No :  sach  was  their  want  of  scholarship  that  "they 
could  scarcely  read  the  instrument,  when  prepared.     Some  of  them 
could  not  read  at  all.     Yet  that  single  charter  contains  more  of  the 
genuine  principles  of  freedom  and  of  human  rights,  than  all  that  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  could  boast     Were  the  American  patriots  better 
▼ersed  in  ancient  literature  than  any  other  people,  when  they  asserted 
and  achieved  their  independence  ?     Many  who  had  never  opened  a 
Latin  dictionary,  and  who  were  strangers  to  the  Greek  alphabet,  acted 
distinguished  parts  on  that  occasion.     Be  the  cause  what  it  may,  the 
Anglo-Saxons  and  their  descendants  have  long  understood,  and  under- 
stand at  present,  what  salutary  freedom  is,  much  better  than  any  other 
people.     The  Greeks  and  Romans  might  have  derived  useful  lessons 
from  diem,  on  that  subject.     Nor  is  it  true  that  a  spirit  of  freedom  and 
patriotism  has  prevailed  in  European  countries,  in  proportion  to  the 
prevalence  of  classical  knowledge.     We  do  not  say  that  the  reverse  of 
this  is  true, — though  facts  somewhat  favorable  to  such  a  position  might 
be  adduced  ;  but  we  do  say,  that  it  is  a  knowledge  of  naturey  not  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  which  teaches  man  his  rights.*     We  shall  oniy-^add, 
that,  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  where  classical  literature  has  «ot  yet 
taken  root,  the  spirit  of  patriotism  is  as  pure  and  pervasive,  uad  the 
love  and  knowledge  of  freedom  as  fervid  and  correct,  as  in  any  other 
portion  of  the  globe — much  more -so  than  they  ever  were  in  Greece  or 
Kome. 

Nor  can  we  subscribe  to  the  belief^  however  general,'  and  however 
often  and  dogmatically  asserted,  that  it  is  impossible  to  infuse  into 
an  English  translation  the  spirit,  force,  and  fire  of  an  ancient  Greek 
or  Roman  compo»tion.  Or,  if  an  impossibility  of  the  kind  exist,  it  is 
because  the  original  production  is  not  folly  comprehended  and  felt. 
And  if  the  disciplined  translator  cannot  become  thoroughly  master  of 

*  Tkere  if  a  nuch  greater  amoant  of  elassical  learning  in  Gennany,  than  in  any  oUier  equal 
portion  of  the  globe.  Wbv  then  have  not  ttie  Germans  taken  a  lead  in  the  overthrow  of  despotism, 
the  aaaertidn  of  humati  rf^it,  and  the  (nftafblishment  of  freedom  ?  Why,  on  the  contrary,  do  tbey 
calmly  tolerate  tlie  sway  of  one  of  tlie  moet  despotic  govemmentfl  of  Europe  ?  The  reason  ii 
plain.  The  spirit  of  freedom  is  awakened  and  nourished,  not  by  the  classical  tomes  of  the  an- 
eJento,  but  by  the  books  of  the  moderns — more  especially,  however,  by  the  book  of  nature.  That 
duuiCer  of  the  latter,  which  gives  the  true  history  and  philosophy  of  man,  his  rights,  privileges, 
ana  all  his  relations,  contains  a  hundred-fold  mote  of  the  spirit  of  ft«edom,  than  all  the  Greeks 
and  BomaBS  ever  wrote.  Let  the  Germans  study  that,  with  but  half  the  attention  Uiey  bestow  on 
ancient  liteiature,  and  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  sceptres  will  soon  be  ahom  of  much  of  their 
r,  or  shatlerDd  to  pieces* 
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the  origmsS,  is  it  probable  that  the  common  reader  of  iireek  and  Latin 
can  7     If  the  better  scholar  fail,  will  the  worse  succeed?    These  ques- 
tions answer  themselves. 
/      The  English  is  as  powerful  and  etpressive  a  language,  as  the  Latin 
/    or  Greek ;  and,  as  heretofore  mentioned,  it  is  more  copious  than  either. 
It  is  in  vkin  to  tell  us,  then,  that  when  an  Englishman  or  an  American 
fully  comprehends  the  meaning,  and  enters  perfectly  into  the  spirit  of 
I      a  piece  of  ancient  literature,  whether  it  be  prose  or  verse,  and  is,  at 
the  same  time,  equal  as  a  writer  to  the  author  of  it — and  practice  will 
1     render  him  so— it  is  in  vain,  we  say,  to  contend,  that,  under  these  cir- 
\     cumstances,  a  translation  may  not  be  rendered  equd  to  the  original. 
\'   If,  owii\g  to  the  peculiarities  of  difierent  languages,  some  transient 
'    beauties  be  lost,  others  may  be  added,  and  neither  the  meaning  nor  the 
j  spirit  of  the  ancient  composition  be  marred.     In  proof  of  this,  we 
I  offer  Murphy's  translation  of  Tacitus,  in  which  we  venture  to  say 
there  are  but  few,  if  any  passages,  where  the  Roman  historian  and  biog- 
rapher has  suffered  in  the  version.     In  some,  we  have  thought  him  im- 
\  proved.     Nor  do  we  hesitate  to  add,  that  there  is  not  one  Greek  scholar 
\  in  a  thousand^  whe,  did  pride  permit  him  to  acknowledge  the  truth, 
\  does  not  read  to  more  advantage,  and  with  a  higher  relish,  Pope's 
jtranslation,  than  Homer's  original.     The  same  is  true  of  the  transla- 
tion, by  the  same  English  author,  of  Ovid's  celebrated  letter  of  Sappho 
to  Phaon.    In  spirit,  feeling,  and  force,  the  translator  has  surpassed 
his  original.     True  ;  he  does  not  equal  him  in  brevity  of  expression  ; 
nor,  for  reasons  connected  with  the  two  languages,  is  it  possible  to 
render  an  English  translation  as  brief  as  a  Latin  original.     Bat  this 
is  the  only  quality,  in  which  it  need  be  inferior,  and  it  is  of  but  little 
moment.     We  shall  only  add,  that  the  more  purely  and  elegantly  one 
language  is  written,  the  more  easily  and  literally  can  it  be  translated 
into  another.     Hence  the  great  facility  of  turning  the  writings  of  Vol- 
taire into  English. 

We  are  aware  of  the  prejudice  arrayed  against  us,  on  this  subject 
But  we  are  unmoved  by  it,  and  fearlessly  state  what  we  believe,  in  de- 
fiance of  it.  We  therefore  repeat,  that  an  English  scholar,  who  is  an 
able  and  accomplished  writer,  can,  provided  he  thoroughly  compre- 
hends it,  and  feels  it,  translate  a  Greek  or  Latin  composition,  matter 
and  spirit,  into  his  mother  tongue.  And,  unless  the  scholar,  who  reads 
it  in  the  original,  thus  comprehends  and  feels  it,  he  does  not  enjoy  it, 
and  is  not  benefited  by  it,  as  the  Committee  allege  he  is.  What  ad- 
vantage does  he  derive  from  visions  of  beauty  floating  in  his  mind, 
which  he  is  unable  to  express  in  his  own  tongue  ?  They  neither  en- 
rich, strengthen,  nor  renne  him,  as  a  writer  or  a  speaker.  They  are 
mere  mental  lumber,  and  therefore  unavailable,  if  not  prejudicial. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  the  whole  matter  is  but  a  fancy.  Whatever  a 
scholar  clearly  understands,  no  matter  from  what  source  it  is  derived — 
the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin,  or  the  study  of  nature — he  cctn  coramu- 
i  nicate  clearly  and  forcibly,  provided  he  is  a  forcible  thinker,  and  has 
I  made  himself  master  of  his  native  language.  In  contending,  then, 
that  an  indiyidual  can  be  delighted  and  benefited,  by  the  beauties  of 
works  written  in  the  dead  languages,  while  he  is  unable  to  transfer 
those  beauties,  and  use  them  in  a  living  language,  the  Committee 
appear  to  us  to  have  contradicted  themselves.     In  such  a  case,  there 
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is  no  tkMght  or  improvement,  without  actual  possession  of  what  de- 
.  lights  and  improves;  nnd /i( possessed,  the  beaatj  can  be  translated, 
to  delight  and  improve  others.* 

To   us,  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  seems  equally  unfounded 
when  they  assert,  that, ''  to  appreciate  justly  the  character  of  the  an-  / 
cients,  the  thorough  study  and  accurate  knowledge  of  their  classics,  I 
in  the  language  of  the  originals,  are  indispensable.     The  mere  knowl-  / 
edge  of  a  language,  and  of  the  number,  form,  and  powers  of  the  let-i 
ters  in  which  it  is  written,  give  but   a  very  limited  acquaintance  withj 
those  who  speak  it.     It  is  the  literature  and  the  history  of  a  people  \ 
that   disclose  their  character.     And,  as  respects  the  ancients,  access  \ 
can  now  be  had  to  these  two  sources  of  information,  without  a  knowl-  j 
edge  of  their  language.     We  know  of  no  Greek  or  Roman  work,  val-  \ 
uable  on  account  of  the  matter  it  contains,  which  has  not  been  trans-  ' 
lated.     And,  indeed,  not  a  few  have  been  translated,  that  have  no 
intrinsic  value.     To  call  them  curious,  is  to  give  them  their  full  meed 
of  praise.     There  is  enough  written  in  English,  or  translated  into  it, 
to  communicate  to  those,  who  will  study  it  correctly,  as  intimate  an 
acquaintance  with  the  ancients,  in  every  mati^  and  relation  worth 
knowing,  as  the  most  accomplished  Hellenists  and  Latinists  of  the  day 
have.    To  contend,  then,  that  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  or 
Romans,  in  their  manners,  persons,  customs,  civil  and  household  econ- 
omy, or  any  thing  else  of  moment,  we  must  study  their  languages,  is  a 
mistake.     As  well  may  it  be  said,  that  to  attain  a  knowledge  of  the 
Russians  or  Laplanders,  we  must  study  their  languages,  instead  of 
reading  well-written   histories  of  them.     Some  of  the  best-informed 
Grecian  and  Roman  antiquarians  we  have  seen,  knew  nothing  of  the 
dead  languages.      They  had  derived  all  their  knowledge  of  antiquity 
from  English  publications,  original  or  translated.     Shakspeare,  though 
unversed  in  the  languages  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  had  an  intimate 

*  It  would  be  well  for  tboee,  who  believe  in  tbe  iBcommaniealile  beantiee  and  deligbta  inherent 
In  Greek  and  Latin  composition,  to  endeavor  to  ascertain  bow  much  of  those  qualities  tae  in  the 
90KiMment,  and  how  much  in  tbe  sowtd.  The  sonorousness  and  euphony  of  Greek  and  liatin  are 
BiHcb  saperior  to  those  of  Endish.  Of  this,  every  classical  scholar  must  be  sensible.  Hence 
moeh  of  the  delight  derived  from  reading  them,  is  the  delight  of  harmonious  musical 
eoond— «epecially  when  the  sound  is  an  **  echo  to  the  senae.**  We  say  "  hamnmious  sound  ;>*  for 
wueb  is  generally  the  exquisite  order  and  arrangement  of  the  words,  that,  if  they  be  altered,  much 
ef  tbe  beauty  of  the  pasnage  is  marred,  and  an  equal  amount  of  me  pleasure  of  reading  it  dissi- 
p«Ced.    This  may  be  illustrated  and  pr<tved  by  the  following  quotations : — 

"  Ezoritmr  clamorque  etrftm  dangorquB  tubtwum" — an  exquisitely  beautifhl  line,  the  sound  fairly 
tefaotng  the  sense.  Let  the  words  be  transposed  into  their  natural  order,  **  Clamorque  vir^m 
stoyryec  tubanm  exorituTf"  and  more  than  half  the  beauty  is  gone. 

**  Stat  aempes,  ac  frtnui  ferox  spumtmtia  mandU." 

**  Fenx  MR^es  glat,  at  maudit  gpuautntia  firana.** 

**  hUntuen  pM  tt  erebrit  ndeat  i^nAtu  atker," 

"  PM  utUmeurt  et  tether  mieat  erebrin  ignilms.** 

Erenr  one  must  perceive  that  the  beauty  of  the  two  latter  lines  is  equally  destroyed,  by  changing 
the  aitificia]  to  tbe  natural  arrangement  of  their  words.  Of  Greek  and  Latin  composition  gener- 
ally the  9uAe  is  true.  The  only  object  of  transposition  in  it,  is  euphony  and  harmony,  or  tbe  im- 
pvovement  of  sound.  In  English  compcsition,  much  la  idready  done,  and  more  sioy  be  done,  in 
the  same  way.  I 

There  is  also  a  reason,  why  we  fancy  more  beauty  in  Greek  and  Latin  composition,  than  we  * 
really  perceiv*.  We  do  not  in  general  perfectly  understand  it.  A  sort  of  shadowy  dimness  hangs  ) 
over  Its  meaning.  And  every  one  knows  that  a  little  obscurity  heightens  materially  the  feeling  of 
beniity  and  sublimity.  This  it  does,  by  giving  more  play  and  w&er  scope  to  the  imagination*  < 
The  beauty  of  a  moonlight  scene  is  much  improved,  fiy  the  fleecy  rack,  Which  flits  across  the  ; 
lieavens. 

Onee  more.    Classical  scholnrs  are  proud  of  their  attainments.    They,  therefore,  feel  a  selfish     / 
enjoyment  in  persuading  themselves  that  they  have  access  to  rich  fountains  of  pleasure,  in  their 
knowledge  of  Greek  and  I^atln,  fVom  which  the  uninitiated  are  excluded.     And  it  is  a  law  of     ) 
hummn  nature,  that  men  can  so  far  realize  their  wishes,  as  to  believe  ultimately  what  they  are    i 
anxious  to  believe.    Such  are  some  of  the  chief  reasons,  why  it  is  contended,  that  the  beauty  and    • 
■pMt  of  Greek  and  Latin  oompoaition  are  necessarily  lost  in  a  tranatanioB. 
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acquaintance  with  their  characters,  customs,  manners,  and  literatare. 
Yet,  since  his  time,  translations  have  been  greatly  multiplied  and  ex- 
tended, and  original  works  on  those  points  written ;  and  hence  the 
same  amount  of  knowledge,  which  he  had,  may  now  be  much  more 
easily  acquired. 
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The  old-fashioned  house,  which  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  Shanobie 
hill,  is  the  most  ancient  dwelling  in  our  village.  It  formerly  belonged 
to  Mrs.  Margaret  Blaney,  familiarly  known  as  *'  Mother  Blaney."  Her 
grave  is  in  the  little  enclosure,  which  the  traveler  cannot  fail  to  observe, 
nearly  at  the  summit  of  the  hill,  filled  with  cedars  and  firs.  In  the 
winter,  when  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow,  it  is  a  more  conspicu- 
ous and  more  beautiful  object,  than  it  appears  in  summer,  when  all 
around  is  green.  She  chose  to  be  buried  in  her  own  ground,  and  is  as 
solitary  in  her  death  as  she  was  in  her  life.  She  livbd  quite  alone, 
from  year  to  year,  and  was  never  seen  from  home  except  occasionally 
at  church,  and  funerals,  in  the  fields  when  berries  or  nuts  were  ripe, 
and  on  every  third  week  when  she  regularly  went  out  to  make  a  visit. 

From  time  immemorial,  Monday  has  been  washing-day  throughout 
our  village — Tuesday,  ironing-day — Wednesday,  churning-day — and 
Thursday,  being  only  baking-day,  was  the  time  when  Mother  Blaney 
chose  to  honor  somebody  or  other  with  her  company.  She  did  not 
exactly  know  whom  it  would  be  when  she  left  home,  but  if  one  family 
was  going  out,  she  went  to  visit  another,  and  usually  succeeded  in 
finding  some  one  at  leisure  to  wait  on  her.  If  they  apologized  to  her 
for  being  out  of  tea,  she  was  sure  to  have  a  little  in  her  pocket,  which 
she  had  brought  in  anticipation  of  such  an  emergency.  If  the  weather 
on  Thursday  proved  unpropitious,  the  visit  was  postponed  to  th«  next 
Tuesday,  for  Saturday  and  Monday  must  in  no  case  be  intruded  on, 
and  Wednesday  and  Friday  were  "  bad-lucky  days." 

There  were  twelve  or  fourteen  places,  where  she  regularly  visited, 
and  she  was  cheerfully  received  at  each  of  them,  it  being  understood 
that  when  autumn  should  arrive,  and  apples,  pumpkins,  and  nuts  be- 
come ripe.  Mother  Blaney  would  invite  them  all  to  spend  an  afternoon, 
(commencing  at  two  o'clock,)  and  evening,  (closing  at  nine,)  when 
they  might  be  as  merry  as  they  pleased  at  her  expense.  This  was 
Mother  Blaney's  celebrated  annual  party. 

On  ordinary  occasions,  such  as  attending  church  or  visiting  her 
friends,  she  wore  a  plain  gingham  or  calico  frock  ;  but  when  she  ap- 
peared "  at  home,"  she  was  arrayed  in  all  her  glory, — an  inflexible  and 
somewhat  faded  crimson  silk  dress,  modeled  after  a  fashion  which  had 
passed  away  before  the  remembrance  of  most  of  her  visiters, — an  im- 
mense "  real  gold"  watch,  with  a  key  and  seals  of  corresponding  am- 
plitude,— a  lace  cap  with  bows  of  gold-colored  ribbon,  and  a  string  of 
enormous  gold  beads  about  her  long,  curving  neck.  What  an  impos- 
ing figure  she  was  in  the  eyes  of  us  simple  natives,  uninitiated  as  we 
were  into  the  mysteries  of  fashion.  The  anticipation  of  her  sphmdid 
appearance  one  day  in  the  autumn,  induced  us  to  treat  her  with  great 
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reverence  daring  the  year.  Alas,  that  all  the  world  should  bow  down 
to  pomp  and  show,  while  true  unostentatious  merit  passes  by,  unheeded. 
There  was  not,  probably,  a  more  useless  person  among  us  than  Mother 
Blaney.  When  did  she  visit  the  sick,  instruct  the  ignorant,  or  assist 
those,  whose  ^'  sewing  had  all  run  behind-haud,  because  the  measles  or 
whooping-cough  had  been  through  the  family ;''  or  because  '*  the  young 
ones  had  been  so  worrisome  and  tendful  with  their  teething,  that  their 
mother  could  do  nothing  but  see  to  them  V^  Never  did  Mother  Blaney 
trouble  herself  with  the  vexations  and  perplexities  of  her  neighbors. 
She  looked  on  such  thiugs  with  perfect  indifference,  and  only  emerged 
from  her  castle  on  every  third  Tuesday  or  Thursday,  to  tell  her  good 
stories,  and  take  tea.  And  here,  let  me  by  no  means  forget  to  state, 
that,  although  in  her  absence  she  was  familiarly  stjfled  Mother  Blaney, 
no  person  would  have  ventured  to  take  such  a  liberty  with  her  name 
when  she  was  present — but  every  one  spoke  to  her  in  a  tone  of  defer- 
ence, and  called  her  Madam,Blaney, 

She  had  plenty  of  books, — Shakspeare,  Milton,  Ossian,  RoUin,  4&c. 
with  which  she  seemed  to  be  perfectly  conversant.  A  strange,  moody 
old  woman  was  she.  If  we  happened  to  meet  her  at  any  time  except 
on  her  visiting  days,  when  she  calculated  on  being  sociable,  we  found 
her  quite  another  person,  as  cold  and  inaccessible  as  can  be  imagined, 
entirely  absorbed  by  her  own  thoughts,  which  evidently  were  not  of 
the  happiest  character.  She  had  long  been  a  subject  of  wonder  in  our 
Tillage,  and  many  conjectures  had  been  made  respecting  the  causes  of 
her  seclusion.  How  agonizing  it  is  to  be  in  suspense,  broiling,  as  it 
were,  upon  the  flaming  coals  of  unsatisfied  curiosity.  One  afternoon^ 
she  came  to  my  mother's,  and,  finding  all  but  myself  gone  out,  was  on 
the  point  of  departing,  regardless  of  my  respectful  and  very  urgent  re* 
quest  that  she  should  stay.  I  fancied  it  was  going  to  thunder  and 
lighten,  and  felt  afraid  of  being  quite  alone — having  besides  a  strong 
hope  that  I  should  be  able  to  learn  something  of  her  history ;  for  my 
curigisity  was  nearly  overleaping  the  bounds  of  due  reverence.  She 
stopped  one  minute  to  wipe  her  shoes,  which  had  be^  soiled  by  her 
walk  through  the  miry  lane,  and  one  more  minute  to  drink  some  beet, 
then  the  rain  came  pouring  down  in  torrents,  and,  having  no  umbrella, 
she  concluded  to  wait  awhile.  It  rained  hard  all  that  afternoon,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  sun  went  down,  that  the  heavy  clouds  broke  away, 
and  the  reflection  of  his  parting  smile  beamed  in  gold  wad  crimsos 
upon  us.  The  old  lady  seemed  quite  out  of  humor  with  the  storm, 
and  I  did  not  venture  to  ask  her  a  question,  but  only  brought  her  a 
dish  of  blackberries.  They  were  the  first  of  the  season,  and  she 
was  extremely  fond  of  them.  She  was  grateful,  and  delighted, — in- 
quired where  I  had  found  them,  and  if  there  were  any  more,  d&o. 
Then  she  began  to  talk  rapidly  about  common  things,  and  finally,  in 
her  expatiations,  she  alighted  upon  herself, — ^to  mc,  the  most  acceptable 
of  all  topics.  So  I  hazarded  a  few  timorous  inquiries,  which  she 
readily  answered  ;  and  while  I  was  thinking  what  I  might  venture  to 
ask  next,  she  began,  *'  I  rather  guess,''  and  then  hesitated — and  then 
went  slowly  on  again,  *'  I  rather  guess  you  could  keep  a  secret.^ 
**  Oh  yes,"  1  responded,  in  great  joy  at  the  prospect  of  having  one  If^ 
keep.  "  I  know  you  always  speak  the  truth,"  she  continued,  "  and  I 
flhoold  like  to  tell  my  story  to  somebody  before  I  die :  it 's  rather  too 
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gloomy  to  carry  to  the  grave  with  me."  I  began  to  wish  Uie  old  lady 
had  not  decided  upon  making  me  her  confidant,  for  my  heart  misgave 
me.  She  might  be  a  witch — who  could  tell  ?  I  had  a  great  awe  of 
every  thing  intangible  and  invisible,  and  would  not  have  been  initiated 
into  any  occult  mysteries  for  all  the  wealth  of  this  world.  It  was  too 
late  to  decline  the  favor  intended  me,  for  she  proceeded  at  once  to 
narrate  her  story,  only  premising, ''  You  say  you  '11  keep  the  secret, 
child?"  "Oh  yes  'ro/'  cried  I,  rather  less  joyously  than  before. 
"I  've  kept  it  these  fifly  years,"  said  she,  with  a  very  long  sigh.  I 
hope  I  shall  be  forgiven  for  telling  this  story  now,  as  the  apple-trees, 
which  were  planted  after  her  death,  have  borne  fruit  three  or  four 
summers.  I  do  think  she  is  in  heaven,  for  she  repented  before  she 
died ;  so  it  cannot  injure  her,  and,  excepting  myself^  she  has  not  a 
friend  living. 

''  It  is  a  great  misfortune,"  began  the  old  lady,  "  to  be  an  only  child, 
but  a  still  greater  one  to  be  an  only  daughter.  Both  are  idolized,  and, 
generally,  both  indulged  to  their  permanent  injury  ;  but,  while  the  only 
daughter  remains  in  the  paternal  mansion,  and  the  ingenuity  of  her 
parents  is  constantly  taxed  to  render  her  happy — vainly  taxed,  for  a 
spoiled  child  cannot  be  happy — the  only  son  goes  out  daily  into  the 
company  of  other  boys,  and  the  lessons  of  experience  he  is  ever  learn- 
ing abroad,  partly  counteract  the  bad  influence  he  suffers  at  home. 
My  parents  had  none  but  me.  I  was  their  chief  earthly  good,  and  all 
their  wealth  was  hoarded  for  my  sake.  When  I  was  out  of  humor, 
they  were  sad ;  and  whenever  I  chose  to  be  pleased  and  agreeable,  I 
could  banish  every  shadow  of  care  from  their  brows.  Alas,  alas  !  that 
I  should  have  filled  their  lives  with  sorrow,  and  driven  them  prema- 
turely to  their  graves."  She  paused,  and  wiped  away  the  first  tears  I 
ever  saw  her  shed.  ^  How  bitter  must  be  those  tears,  which  the  repent- 
ant child  weeps  over  the  memory  of  a  kind,  but  injured  parent — most 
bitter,  because  utterly  unavailing!^  Well  may  we  study  to  discharge 
our  duty  faithfully  and  unreposingly,  towards  the  living ;  for  tl^  day 
may  come,  wh|p  an  angry  memory  shall  read  to  us  terrible  lessons  of 
wrong  done,  and  fearful  retribution  to  be  suffered. 

Madam  Blaney  proceeded.  *'  They  procured  for  me  the  best  advan- 
tages of  education,  but  I  neglected  them  all,  and  never  took  any  pleas- 
ure in  books,  while  I,  had  any  thing  else  to  enjoy.  My  parents  knew 
little,  and  taught  me  nothing  of  religion.  Had  they  been  Christians, 
they  would  have  impressed  on  my  young  mind,  those  lessons  of  love 
and  duty  to  God  and  to  man,  which  would,  doubtless,  have  deterred 
me  fi'om  the  sin  and  trouble  into  which  I  fell ;  or,  had  it  not  produced 
this  effect,  would  have  supported  them  under  the  affliction  which  broke 
their  hearts,  and  '  brought  down  their  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the 
grave.'  When  I  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  I  became  acquainted  with 
Henry  Hoi  man.  He  was  then  twenty -two,  and  had  come  from  a  uni- 
versity at  the  south,  to  finish  his  course  of  study  at  our  college.*' 

**  Was  there  ever  a  college  in  this  town  ?"  I  asked. 

"  This  was  not  my  native  place,"  replied  she.  "  I  have  lived  here 
only  thirty-three  years.  Then,  I  was  very  handsome.  Margaret  Bell 
was  the  beauty  of . 

"  Why,  was  you  ?  I  should  not  have  thought  of  such  a  thing,"  said 
I,  very  innocently. 
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She  retorted  with  great  indignatioD.  "  If  you  live  to  be  as  old  as  I, 
and  have  as  much  trouble^  I  guess  jou  wo'nt  look  much  better  than 
I  do." 

I  felt  at  once  that  I  had  been  rude  and  oruel.  **  I  am  very  sorry. 
Madam  Blaney,  and  I  taish  you  would  forgive  me,"  said  I. 

She  was  at  once  softened,  for  she  saw  the  tears  in  my  eyes.  "  Oh' 
yes,  dear ;  it  *s  no  great  matter — only  it  is  a  doleful  change  that  has 
come  upon  me,  and  I  feel  quite  unhappy  to  remember  what  I  used  to 
be.  Well — I  was  going  to  tell  you  how  I  became  acquainted  with 
Harry  llolman.  I  was  chasing  my  cosset-lamb  up  and  down  the- 
avenue,  for  want  of  some  more  agreeable  employment ;  poor  Jenney 
was  tired  of  play,  and  ran  away  from  me  into  the  street,  where  she 
met  a  cross  dog,  who  caught  her  in  his  teeth  and  gave  her  a  terrible 
shaking.  I  shrieked  for  assistaiu:e,  and  Harry  Holman,  who  was 
passing  on  horseback,  his  usual  exercise,  came  instantly  to  her.  He 
was  very  sorry,  for  it  was  his  own  dog  that  did  the  mischief.  He 
brought  poor  Jenny  into  the  house,  and  told  us  what  to  do  for  her. 
The  next  day  he  called  to  see  if  she  was  better,  and  thenceforth  be- 
came our  frequent  visiter.  He  taught  me  drawing,  the  flageolet,,  and 
walked  with  me  every  fine  evening,  greatly  to  the  vexation  of  my 
parents,  who  insisted  that  his  temper  was  violent,  revengeful,  and  sus- 
picious ;  that  he  was  strongly  predisposed  to  dissipation,  and  told  me, 
with  many  tears,  that  if  our  intimacy  continued,  he  would  render  my 
life  a  wretched  one,  and  put  an  end  to  theirs.  They  were  certainly 
sincere,  and  I  have  since  fancied  that  their  opinions  might  have  been 
well-founded ;  but  they  had  never  before  attempted  to  control  me,  and 
it  was  DOW  too  late.  I  was  angry  beyond  measure,  and  treated  them- 
with  chilling  unkindness  and  disrespect.  They  followed  us  wherever 
we  walked  together,  and  we  often  wearied  them  to  illness,  by  climbing 
hills  and  rocks  to  elude  their  kind  vigilance. 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  our  acquaintance,  Harry  offered 
me  his  hand  and  heart,  and  I  accepted  them ;  but  when  he  came  to- 
leave  the  college,  and  return  to  his  distant  home,  finding  my  parents- 
still  resolutely  opposed  to  our  connection,  he  told  me  it  would  be  very 
wrong  in  me  to  disobey  their  commands,  declared  he  would  not  marry 
me  without  their  consent,  and  bade  me  farewell ;  with  tears  and  appar-^ 
ent  reluctance,  it  is  true,  but  I  now  believe  he  feared  he  should  not 
obtain  my  property,  or,  perhaps,  was  apprehensive  that  so  bad  a  daugh- 
ter might  prove  as  bad  a  wife.  I  implored  him  not  to  forsake  me,  as- 
sured him  I  would  not  be  controled  by  my  parents — in  vain — he  left 
me.  I  gazed  one  moment  on  his  graceful  departing  figure,  in  utter 
bewilderment,  and  then  rushed  into  the  dining-room,  where  my  parents 
were  seated  at  an  open  window,  and  solemnly  protested  to  them,  on 
the  everlasting  perdition  of  my  soul,  that  never  again  should  their  will 
control  mine,  and  that  whoever  should  next  offer  himself  to  me,  I 
would  accept — whomever  he  might  be,  and  thus  escape  their  tyranny. 
I  trembled  with  rage  and  fury  as  I  loudly  pronounced  this  vow.  My 
parents  listened,  pale  with  terror.  They  made  no  reply,  but  arose  and 
left  the  room.  My  heart  misgave  me  then,  and  I  began  to  regret  my 
rash  promise.  How  fearfully  I  was  punished  \  "  That  very  night," 
3aid  the  old  lady,  raising  her  hands  and  eyes,  while  the  color  fled  from 
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her  face,  and  her  lips  quivered — I  quote  her  very  words — "  whom  did 
the  devil  send  but  old  Bianey,  with  his  lip  hanging  down." 

Never  had  I  heard  the  evil  one  spoken  of  so  familiarly.  I  looked 
around  in  mortal  fear,  trembling  lest  he  should  be  present  and  overhear 
our  conversation.  I  had  seen  him  in  my  grandmother's  large  Bible,  oa 
the  high  mountain,  endeavoring  to  tempt  the  Savior,  in  which  authen- 
tic representation  he  appears  perfectly  black,  with  horns,  cloven  feet, 
and  an  immense  tail,  barbed  at  the  end.  I  put  up  a  fervent  mental 
ejaculation  to  heaven  for  protecting  favor.  The  unhappy  woman  was 
too  much  engrossed  by  her  own  sorrows  to  heed  the  terror  she  had 
awakened,  and  she  went  on  with  her  story. 

"  He  was  a  miserable,  half-witted  old  man,  who  had  been  rejected 
by  all  the  widows  and  ancient  maidens  of  the  town.  He  heard  my 
frantic  promise  as  he  was  passing  the  window,  and  came,  in  his  foolish 
pity,  to  save  me  from  my  cruel  parents.  Oh,  if  it  had  only  been  a. 
common  oath,  I  would  have  ventured  to  break  it ;  but,  such  a  vow — 
I  dared  not ;  and  though  I  would  rather  have  perished  on  the  burning 
pUe,  /  married  him. 

My  mother  died  soon  afler,  worn  out  with  the  sight  of  my  hapless 
misery.  My  father  followed  her,  and  I  was  left  a  lonely  and  desolate 
creature,  cut  off  from  all  the  sympathies  of  human  life.  Yet  I  did,  for 
a  little  while,  flatter  myself  that  the  old  man  would  die,  and  then  Henry 
would  return  to  me ;  but  I  scion  after  heard  of  his  marriage,  with  a 
lovely  girl,  at  the  south.  Old  Bianey,  too,  though  he  seemed  on  the 
verge  of  the  grave  when  I  married  him,  lived  twenty  years  longer. 
My  youth  and  beauty  were  then  forever  gone.  I  quitted  my  early 
home,  and  came  to  this  wild  place.  Here  I  am,  alone  and  miserable, 
without  one  friend  to  pity  me."  **  You  've  one  little  friend  that  pities 
you,"  I  sobbed  out  She  was  deeply  affected  by  my  sympathy,  and 
from  that  time  she  treated  me  like  a  friend.  I  was  admitted  to  her 
lonely  dwelling,  when  she  would  see  no  other  person.  When  she 
began  to  study  her  long-neglected  Bible,  repented  of  her  sins,  and  ob- 
tained hope  of  t  glorious  immortality,  I  was  first  informed  of  the  glad 
light  which  illumined  her  midnight  darkness.  She  instructed  me  in 
many  things,  and  lent  me  her  books.  Ailer  her  death,  they  were 
found  to  be  bequeathed  to  me.  I  planted  rose-bushes  around  her 
grave,  and  one  of  them  blooms  there  even  now.  Evekallin. 


LETTER   ON    SLAYERT. 

The  existence  of  slavery,  within  the  boundaries  of  this  republic,  is 
rapidly  becoming  more  than  a  curious  solecism ;  and  out  of  it  will 
soon  arise  a  question,  on  the  solution  of  which  the  future  fate  of  the 
Union  must  hinge.  It  is  in  vain  to  put  far  off  the  evil  day ;  it  is  in 
▼ain  that  we  try  to  shut  our  eyes  upon  the  momentous  questions  grow- 
ing out  of  this  subject ;  it  becomes  the  patriot  to  grapple  with  it ; 
to  study  the  character  of  the  dark  storm  which  is  gathering  in  our 
political  horizon,  and  to  see  if  no  means  can  be  found  to  conduct 
harmless  to  the  earth  the  bolts  with  which  it  is  charged.  One  of  the 
best  means  of  doing  this  is  a  candid  discussion  of  the  Bubject  by 
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Mtriotie  and  diBiiitevested  men  of  difierent  fleetions  of  the  coantry. 

The  following  letter  on  slavery  was  written  in  answer  to  one  from  a 

gentleman  of  influence,  of  stern  patriotism,  and  enlightened  mind,  in 

North-Carolina : — * 

My  dear  Sir — 

Your  letter  of  the  29th  of  May  was  to  me  most  painfully  interesting, 
for  in  it  you  have  broached  a  subject,  about  which  every  American, 
every  republican,  and  every  philanthropist  must  be  exceedingly 
anxious.  On  the  solution  of  the  question  about  the  Abolition  op 
Slavery  depends  more  than  the  private  interests  of  the  planter,  more 
than  the  sectional  interests  of  the  South,  and  more,  even,  than  the 
general  interests  of  these  United  States.  The  great  question  now  in 
agitation,  and  soon  to  be  brought  to  issue  in  Europe  between  the 
oppressed  and  the  oppressor,  of  the  possibility  of  substituting  cheap, 
simple,  and  representative  governments,  for  the  present  ruinous  and 
galling  systems,  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  continuance  or 
non-continuance  of  the  prosperity  of  this  Union;  and  this  depends 
mainly  upon  the  permanent  continuance,  or  non-continuance  of  slavery. 
You,  who  know  as  well  as  I  do,  with  what  anxiety  and  with  what  pride 
the  progress  of  the  great  experiment,  which  this  country  is  making,  is 
watched  by  the  Radical  in  England,  the  Republican  in  France,  the 
Liberal  in  Germany,  and  the  Philanthropist  every  where, — you,  at 
least,  will  agree  with  me,  that  we  have  other  aud  higher  duties,  and 
should  have  other  and  higher  aims  than  as  mere  Americans ;  as  men, 
as  members  of  the  great  human  family,  it  is  our  imperative  duty  to  do 
all  we  can  to  lighten  the  burdens  and  to  break  the  fetters  of  those  of 
our  brethren  who  are  sitting  in  intellectual  darkness,  and  bowed  under 
physical  oppression.  And  you,  who  have  witnessed  the  misery  and  the 
degradation,  the  hopes  and  the  fears,  of  the  people  of  the  old  world, 
will  not  think  me  extravagant  when  I  say,  that  the  example  of  these 
United  States  may  have  more  infl.uence  upon  the  future  destinies  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  than  any  other  moral  agency  which  can  be 
put  in  operation.  Our  country  will  soon  attain  that  commercial  im- 
portance, and  that  political  influence,  which  will  make  her  example  of 
the  greatest  consequence  to  mankind  at  large  ;  as  yet,  she  has  been 
known  only  to  the  men  of  information  in  Europe ;  her  prosperity  is 
fitill  talked  about  with  incredulity  by  the  people  of  the  western  nations ; 
while  those  of  the  eastern  parts,  the  Hungarian,  the  Bohemian,  many 
of  the  Germanic,  and  all  of  the  Sclavonic  race,  are  ignorant  of  more 
than  her  name  and  her  existence. 

It  must  not  be  a  light,  throwing  forth  few  and  feeble  rays,  that  will 
dispel  the  political  darkness  brooding  over  the  old  world  :  that  of  the 
Jittle  republic  of  San  Marino,  though  fed  by  the  purest  patriotism,  was 
suffered  to  burn  unheeded  in  Italy,  because  of  its  insignificant  size  ; 
ours  has  been  suffered,  because  its  distance,  its  former  diminutiveness, 
and  the  interposition  of  the  waste  of  waters,  made  it  equally  insignifi- 
cant. But  when  our  twelve  millions  shall  become  fiily  millions — when 
our  commerce  shall  surpass  that  of  Great-Britain — ^then  will  our  country 
become  the  great  and  shining  light  on  which  all  those,  who,  sitting  in 
the  darkness  of  oppression,  shall  gaze  with  admiration  and  with  long- 

*  See  Colombian  Centlnel,  June  11, 1833. 
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tng;  and  if  oar  inatttutioiis  are  preserved  in  their  purky,«ttr  history 

will  be  the  pillar  of  fire  going  before  the  nations  in  bondage,  and  point- 
ing out  to  them  the  promised  land  of  republicanidm.  There  will  then 
be  no  concealing  or  denying  the  fact,  that  the  people  of  these  United 
States,  under  the  simplest  and  cheapest  government  in  the  world — 
without  kings  or  priests — without  the  bayonet  or  the  police — without 
the  genius  of  diplomacy,  or  the  gaining  of  conquest,  have  attained 
political  independence,  and  respect  from  abroad,  while  they  have  been 
preserved  fron  civil  wars  or  domestic  oppressions,  and  become  the  most 
intelligent,  the  richest,  and  happiest  people  on  earth.  There  is  no  de^ 
nying  that  this  will  be  the  case,  provided  we  escape  from  the  fangs  of 
the  monster,  party  ;  provided  the  people  will  understand  their  true  iii<- 
terests,  and  not  sacrifice  them  and  those  of  their  posterity  upon  the 
altars  of  faction,  at  which  minister  demons  in  shape  of  men — men  who, 
for  their  own  personal  aggrandizement,  would  hazard  the  destinies  of 
unborn  millions.  I  say,  if  this  Union  can  be  preserved  fifty  years,  it 
will  do  more  for  Europe  than  all  the  tongues  of  her  orators,  the  pens  trf 
her  scholars,  or  the  words  of  her  patriots ;  our  country  will  so  rise  in 
importance,  that  people  must  see  and  know  her;  they  will  see  her  on 
the  pinnacle  of  national  prosperity,  in  the  enjoyment  of  liberty,  and 
wealth,  and  knowledge  ;  and  they  will  say — "  In  God's  name,  let  us  too 
try  the  experiment-^let  us  too  go  through  the  fiery  ordeal  of  blood  and 
revolution,  if  that  be  necessary ;  for  we  cannot  be  worse  off  by  the 
change  than  we  are  now." 

If  such  reflections  as  these  are  not  extravagant,  how  important  is  it, 
'that  every  citizen  of  this  republic  should  not  only  throw  aside  all  seo- 
tipnal  or  party  feelings,  but  even  those  exclusive  feelings,  misnamed 
patriotism,  which  induce  men  to  look  upon  the  interest  and  the  glory 
of  their  own  country,  as  things  to  be  advanced  even  at  the  expense  olf 
the  misery  and  misfortune  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  influence  of 
these  United  Stales,  may  yet  become  immense,  and  it  behoves  her 
-citizens  that  all  of  it  be  given  to  accelerate  the  great  march  of  mind, 
to  facilitate  the  progress  of  the  human  race,  in  its  course  toward  the 
nearest  possible  attainment  of  political,  moral,  and  intellectual  perfeo 
tion. 

Yon  may  think  I  am  wandering  strangely  from  the  subject  matter  of 
•your  letter ;  perhaps  I  am,  bat  the  digression  is  perfectly  natural,  and 
I  have  fallen  into  it  unwittingly.  You  ask  me  for  information  aboot 
the  feeling  of  New-England,  with  regard  to  the  means  of  removing 
the  evils  of  slavery ;  and  you  particularly  inquire  about  the  extent  and 
respectability  of  the  sect  called  Abolitionists.  I  meddle  with  no  party 
matters,  but  I  have  endeavored  to  procure  all  the  information  in  my 
power  on  this  subject,  and,  luckily  for  the  latter  part  of  your  ques- 
tion, it  is  one  easily  answered. 

Descended,  as  you  are,  from  the  pilgrims  of  New-England,  it  would 
be  supererogatory  to  explain  to  you  the  sentiment  of  our  community,  with 
regard  to  the  question  of  slavery:  my  own  private  feelings,  you  probably 
know, — they  are  those  of  utler  abhorrence  of  a  system  which  violates  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  the  laws  of  God  ;  and  were  the  slaves  of  the  South 
now  in  general  insurrection,  and  in  open  war  with  the  whites,  and  were 
I  forced  to  choose  one  side  or  the  other,  I  would  join  the  insurgents, 
and  strike  with  them  for  the  rights  of  man ;   and^  though  father  and 
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brother  were  in  the  opposing  ranks,  still  would  I  strike  for  the  liberty 
of  the  human  race. 

But  think  not,  my  dear  sir,  though  such  are  my  principles,  that  I  am 
an  Abolitionist f  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  ;  think  not  that  I 
view  the  planters  in  the  light  of  tyrants  and  ruthless  oppressors  ;  no— 
I  rather  feel  for  and  commiserate  with  them,  than  condemn  them  ;  I 
deprecate  an  insurrection  of  the  slaves,  as  the  most  serious  misfortune 
that  could  happen  both  for  blacks  and  whites ;  and  were  I  an  African, 
/  should  hold  that  man  an  enemy  of  my  racty  who  would  preach  insur* 
rection^  or  advocate  immediate  and  unconditional  abolition.  In  com* 
mon  with  almost  every  intelligent  New-Englander  of  my  acquaintance, 
I  look  upon  the  situation  of  the  planters  as  a  most  embarrassing  one ; 
I  condemn  them  not  so  much  as  1  sympathize  with  them  ^  I  look  upon 
elaverj  as  the  real  cause  of  the  difference  between  the  prosperity  of 
the  slave-holding  and  the  non-slave-holding  States ;  and  I  believe 
the  time  will  come,  when  all  the  planters  will  be  convinced  of  it.  But 
8D  far  from  any  wish  to  dictate  the  measures  to  be  pursued  with 
respect  to  the  slaves,  I  not  only  feel  none  such,  but  I  believe  we  have 
no  sort  of  right  to  interfere  in  the  business.  Nay,  more  ;  I  believe 
that  by  any  such  interference,  we  should  produce  much  evil,  without 
any  corresponding  good ;  I  believe  we  should  injure  the  cause  of  the 
Africans,  and  retard  the  epoch  of  the  total  abolition  of  slavery. 

On  this  subject,  my  own  feelings  and  opinions,  though  little  worth  of 
themselves,  may  be  of  some  interest  to  you,  because  I  am  thought 
to  carry  them  rather  farther  than  most  men  here :  I  cannot  be  considered 
as  a  representative  of  T  extreme  gauche;  although  I  am  called  an  optimist, 
because  I  believe  that  there  is  force  enough  in  truth,  and  virtue  enough 
in  man,  to  produce  not  only  the  final  abolition  of  slavery,  but  many 
other  great  changes  in  the  world. 

I  would  do  all  in  my  power  to  convince  my  southern  brethren  of  the 
truth,  that  slavery  is  a  curse  to  the  South  ;  I  would  fling  wide  open  the 
outlets  for  the  exportation  of  the  blacks ;  I  would  most  heartily  hold 
up  my  hand  for  an  appropriation  of  part  of  the  future  surplus  of  the 
national  revenue  to  remunerate  planters  for  the  manumission  of  their 
alaves,  and  their  exportation  to  Africa ;  and  I  believe  that  New-England 
would  most  heartily  concur  in  this  measure.  Believe  me,  my  dear  sir, 
there  exist  here  strong  feelings  of  affection  for  our  warm-hearted  breth- 
ren of  the  South ;  and  much  as  we  love  our  national  honor,  deeply  as 
we  blush  that  our  fair  escutcheon  should  bear  the  blot  of  slavery 
upon  its  surface ;  still,  it  does  not  enter  into  our  hearts  to  accuse  the 
•South  of  having  placed  it  there,  nor  do  we  think  that  it  is  in  its 
power  to  wipe  it  out  at  once. 

But  I  forget  that  the  object  of  your  letter  was  to  inquire  into  the 
stateof  public  feeling  here,  and  of  the  numbers  of  the  abolitionists, 
rather  than  learn  my  own  individual  views.  Well,  then,  in  the  first 
place,  I  do  not  suppose  that  more  than  one  tenth  part  of  our  population 
think  much  about  the  best  means  of  putting  an  end  to  slavery  ;  and  of 
those,  not  one  tenth  of  the  numbers,  and  not  one  fiflieth  of  the  in- 
tellect and  character,  countenance  the  plans  of  the  immediate  aboli- 
tionists. There  are  some  few  persons  in  this  city,  whose  watchword 
is  IMMEDIATE  ABOLITION — whoso  motto  IS,  or  seems  to  be,  "  Set  the 
•chained  blacks  free,  let  what  will  follow—- and  though  they  should  mur- 
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der  their  masters,  and  then  cut  each  other's  thioati^-^Btill  set  them  ftee." 

But  I  need  not  say  that  they  are  little  heeded  by  men  of  good  sense 
and  deliberation. 

There  must  and  ever  will  be  fanatics,  both  religions  and  political,  in 
a  community  like  ours ;  and  it  is  not  astonishing,  that,  in  a  city  where 
a  sect  like  the  Mormonites  is  rapidly  acquiring  consistency,  there 
should  be  found  advocates  even  for  the  absurd  doctrine  of  the  thorottglh> 
going  abolitionists.  But  although  the  New-England  Anti-Slavery  6(^ 
ciety  is  struggling  alike  for  proselytes,  and  for  notoriety,  it  obtains  few 
of  the  first,  and  very  little  of  the  latter  that  is  desirable.  A  writer,  in 
one  of  our  periodicals,  says,  that  he  has  traveled  extensively  on  the 
business  of  colonization ;  that  he  has  delivered  nearly  two  hundred 
addresses-— conversed  with  the  editors  of  more  than  one  hundred  and 
iifty  newspapers,  and  over  five  hundred  clergymen,  of  all  denomina;- 
tioHs,  and  that  he  can  say  sincerely,  he  is  not  aware  of  any  combina- 
tion, or  tendency  to  combination,  for  improper  interference  with  the 
affairs  of  the  South.  He  says,  "  There  is  a  firm  belief  that  slavery 
will  be  abolished  at  no  distant  day ;  that  the  i^irit  of  the  age,  the  pro- 
gress of  truth,  and  the  voice  of  conscience,  will  necessarily  lead  to 
this  result ;  or  that  the  convulsive  struggles  of  the  oppressed  will  soon 
burst  the  barriers  that  should  have  yielded  to  the  force  of  reason  and 
the  voice  of  God.  But  that  there  is  an  extensive  feeling  prevalent  in 
New-England,  to  interfere  rashly  with  this  system,  to  violate  any  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  in  relation  to  slavery,  or  to  injure,  in 
any  way,  those  sections  of  the  country  where  it  exists,  is  not  trae. 
The  common  feeling  of  New-England  is  that  of  kindness  and  forbear- 
ance. It  is  a  feeling  of  painful  anxiety  for  the  safety  and  happiness  of 
the  Southern  States,  and  the  harmony  and  prosperity  of  the  whole 
country."  • 

I  believe  these  statements  may  be  depended  upon,  and  I  beg  yon 
will  make  them  known  as  the  feelings  of  many  a  New-Englander,  who 
can  duly  appreciate  the  character  of  the  embarrassments  of  the  South ; 
who  loves  the  Union  as  he  loves  his  own  family ;  who  regards  the 
Southerner  as  a  high-spirited  and  noble  brother ;  and  who  cheririies 
with  feelings  of  pride,  the  memory  of  the  day  when  our  common 
fathers  stood  side  by  side  and  bravely  battled  for  freedom,  to  enjoj 
themselves,  and  to  leave  as  a  legacy  and  a  bond  of  union  to  their  pos- 
terity forever.  Do  not  listen  to  the  hints  thrown  out  by  some  of  the 
newspapers,t  about  the  desire  of  the  North  to  interfere  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  disposition  of  the  slaves.  If  such  hints  were  made  through 
ignorance  of  the  truth,  then  do  their  authors  merit  severe  rebuke  for 
sowing  the  seeds  of  a  whirlwind  which  cannot  be  controled  ;  if  thej 
were  made  with  the  purpose  of  forwarding  any  party  views,  then  do 
they  merit  the  felon's  fate — the  hisses  and  scoffs  of  every  patriot,  and 
the  curses  of  ever^  succeeding  generation. 

Oh!  I  have  no  patience  to  endure  this  prostration  of  that  noble  in- 
strument— the  press — to  every  base  and  selfish  feeling  which  caa  be 
brought  to  bear  in  a  political  campaign :  its  character,  in  our  country, 
is  low  enough,  in  all  conscience,  for  intelligence  and  refinement ;  bat 
it  is  only  of  late  that  we  see  it  becoming  the  vile  pander  of  the  pa»- 

*  Sae  Golonuntionbt  tnd  Joamtl  of  Fieedom,  No.  8. 
t  See  United  Statee  Telegraph,  and  aome  oUier  SouUieni  papeis. 
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skns,  the  political  pimp  of  those  who  court  high  ptaces  and  power. 
Yoo  recollect,  probably,  as  well  as  I  do,  the  succesBful  effort  of  a 
Frenchman  of  talent,  to  obtain  a  foreign  embassy  by  establishing  a 
paper,  which  the  {fovernment  were  glad  to  buy,  at  the  price  of  the 
situation  he  desired ;  and  we  shall,  and  may  now,  I  fear,  find  papers  in 
our  own  country,  acting  with  a  meaner  aim  than  even  this.  But  I 
beseech  you,  take  them  not  for  a  specimen  of  the  New-England  Press 
in  general;  look  through  our  respectable  papers,  and  you  will  find 
sentiments  like  those  of  the  Salem  Register,  which,  in  answer  to  an 
inquiry  from  the  South,  as  to  whether  Temperance  Societies,  Lyce« 
urns,  &c.  had  in  view  any  interference  with  the  question,  uses  this 
language : — 

"  We  say,  then,  solemnly,  and  in  good  faith,  that  the  reports  alluded  to  by 
the  Enquirer,  as  far  as  our  experience  goes,  (and  we  have  a  pretty  thorongn 
acquaintance  with  the  designs  and  spirit  of  the  public  bodies,  private  associations, 
Temperance  Societies,  Lyceams,  &/c.  &c.  in  tliis  quarter.)  are  altogether  false. 
There  are,  however,  some  few  people  in  this  quarter  who  agitate  the  subject  of 
slavery,  but  they  are  not  connected  with  other  societies  or  associations,  neither 
are  their  peculiar  notions  generally  diffused  in  this  community.  The  experiment 
which  has  recently  been  made  in  this  town  upon  public  sentiment,  enables  us  to 
■peak  decisively  on  this  point.  The  result  of  the  recent  discussions  between  an 
Ag«nt  o£  the  (Colonization  Society,  and  an  Agent  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  in 
a  public  assembly  in  this  town,  is  a  proof  that  the  people  in  this  quarter  are  averse 
to  any  improper  interference  with  the  Southern  institutions.  The  public  mind 
here  is  not  at  all  imbued  with  any  such  spirit  as  is  implied  in  tlie  paragraph  quoted 
by  the  Enquirer.  We  could  have  told  our  Southern  brethren  so,  lon^  ago ;  bat, 
perceiving  the  jealousjy  of  the  South  against  the  North,  and  the  artifices  of  de- 
signing men  to  kindle  it  into  a  flame,  we  have  forborne,  because  we  felt  how 
little  we  could  do  to  allay  the  ferment,  or  say  any  thing  that  would  be  received  in 
a  friendly  spirit  in  that  quarter  of  our  country.'' 

Such,  my  dear  sir,  are  our  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  emancipa- 
tion ;  and,  although  we  cannot  admit  of  one  word  of  argument  in 
favor  of  a  system  which  violates  the  laws  of  God,  and  the  natural  rights 
of  man — which  makes  him,  who  was  born  our  equal,  live  our  slave ; 
still,  our  abhorrence  of  the  system  is  qualified  by  a  consideration  of 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case :  we  recognize  that  first  law  of 
nature,  which  enjoins  self-preservation,  at  any  hazard ;  and  we  should 
as  soon  think  of  enjoining  upon  the  keeper  of  a  caravan,  to  break  the 
bars  of  his  cages,  and  unchain  his  tigers,  as  to  bid  the  planters  restore 
the  blacks  to  liberty  at  once.  We  recognize  the  hardship  of  the  case 
of  him,  whose  whole  course  of  life  and  education  has  fitted  him  for  one 
calling  alone,  whose  children  are  looking  to  him  for  bread,  and  would 
look  in  vain,  should  he  suddenly  be  called  upon  to  relinquish  his  only 
resources. 

But,  upon  the  other  hand,  we  do  beseech  our  Southern  brethren  to 
have  some  respect  for  the  feelings  and  the  principles  of  New-England ; 
and  if  prejudice  and  education  have  stopped  their  ears  to  the  voice  of 
insulted  justice  and  humanity,  which  cries  aloud  against  him  who  en- 
slaves his  feilow-man — who,  by  oppression,  and  insult,  and  scorn,  crush* 
ing  every  spark  of  manliness,  first  degrades  him  to  a  level  with  the  brutes^ 
and  then  makes  use  of  his  degradation  as  an  argument  for  holding  him 
in  bondage ;  still,  let  the  common  interest  and  the  common  reputation 
of  the  country  induce  them  earnestly  and  candidly  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion. What  shall  be  done  with  the  blacks? 
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In  this  diseussion,  let  the  feeKngs  and  principles  of  New*£ng]and 
go  for  what  they  are  worth,  and  no  more ;  and  if  she  is  urging  her 
moral  and  religious  obligations  to  do  all  she  can  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  let  her  come  forward  and 
test  the  sincerity  of  her  professions  by  common  sacrifice  with  the 
South.  We  do  not  consider  the  planters  of  the  present  generation  any 
more  responsible  for  the  existence  of  slavery,  than  we  do  the  farmers 
of  New-£ngiand  ;  and  if  humanity,  and  justice,  and  the  honor  and  the 
interest  of  the  country,  demand  that  slavery  should  be  abolished,  why, 
then,  in  common  reason  and  equity,  let  those  who  call  loudest  for  it, 
pay  something  for  it.  And,  doubt  not,  my  dear  sir,  she  would  be 
willing  to  bear  her  part  of  the  sacrifice  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
great  end.  New-England  is  not  so  selfish  or  so  mean  as  many  of  your 
Southern  prints  would  fain  make  her ;  and  most  deeply  do  I  deplore 
the  spirit  which  leads  them  to  sneer  at  her  principles,  to  ridicule  what 
they  call  her  prejudices,  and  to  judge  her  whole  population  by  the  un- 
favorable specimens,  who,  allured  by  the  chance  of  speculation,  wan- 
der away  to  the  South.  Although  proud  of  my  birth-place,  I  had 
left  it  80  young,  and  wandered  so  lonor  among  other  climes,  and  associ- 
ated so  much  with  those  who  entertain  the  opinions  of  New-En- 
gland, which  are  common  in  the  South,  that  I  began  to  partake 
them,  and  grew  almost  ashamed  of  the  name  of  Yankee ;  but  when  I 
returned,  and  judged,  with  an  impartial  eye,  of  the  character  of  my 
countrymen,  I  grew  prouder  than  ever  of  them  ;  and  I  can  say,  with 
the  sincerity  of  a  cosmopolite,  that  there  is  no  people  in  the  world  su- 
perior to  those  of  New-England,  in  intelligence,  in  moral  worth,  in 
genuine  patriotism ;  and  I  do  not  believe  there  can  be  found  a  popula- 
tion of  twice  the  number,  where  so  much  prompt  and  efficient  aid  can  be 
raised  to  any  object  of  philanthropy,  or  science,  or  patriotism,  as  among 
them.  Most  deeply  do  I  lament  that  there  is  not  more  community 
of  feeling,  more  accurate  knowledge  of  each  other's  character,  between 
the  people  of  the  North  and  those  of  the  South ;  I  regret  that  our  pop- 
ulation do  not  more  fully  appreciate  the  high  spirit,  the  generous  and 
confiding  disposition,  the  frank  and  open  hospitality  of  the  Southerner; 
and  that  yours  does  not  more  honor  the  intelligence,  the  enterprise, 
the  moral  worth,  and  the  public  spirit,  of  the  Yankee.  Did  they 
know  each  other  better,  depend  upon  it,  there  would  be  fewer  here  to 
raise  a  hue  and  cry  about  the  cruelty  of  slave-masters,  and  fewer 
among  you  to  talk  of  Yankee  trick,  or  Yankee  interference  in  South- 
ern affairs. 

I  have  been  involuntarily  led  to  branch  off  to  other  matters  than 
those  immediately  connected  with  your  queries,  but  you  will  be  better 
able,  perhaps,  to  judge  of  public  feeling  here.  New-England,  sir,  to 
a  man,  deplores  the  existence  of  Slavery :  she  will  ever  pray  for;  its 
final  abolition ;  nay,  she  will  do  more — she  will,  by  word  and  deed, 
exert  herself  to  accelerate  it :  on  this  subject,  we  have  one  feehng,  we 
form  one  great  party.  But  she  will  raise  no  signal  of  revolt,  she  will 
preach  no  word  of  sedition,  she  will  use  no  improper  interference  with 
the  affairs  of  the  South ;  those  who  would  agitate  the  slave  population, 
who  would  endanger  the  safety  of  the  whites,  and  destroy  the  rational 
hopes  of  the  blacks,  who  would  preach  immediate  and  absolute  eman- 
cipation, at  all  hazards,  form  but  an  insignificant  minority ;  insignifi- 
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cant  i»  nambep,  itwigDiftcant  in  inflaence,  and  (with  the  exception  of 
a  few  honest  enthusiasts,)  insignificant  in  character  and  principle. 

Thus,  my  dear  friend,  I  have  given  you,  as  fully  as  the  hurried 
nature  of  my  occupation  will  allow,  the  feelings  and  intentions  of  what 
I  sincerely  believe  to  be  the  overwhelming  majority  of  New-England* 
ers ;  it  is,  at  least,  the  sincere  opinion  of  one  who  loves  his  country 
with  mote  than  the  love  of  birth-place  and  home ;  who.  would  prefer  to 
a  dissolution  of  this  Union,  the  separation  of  the  dearest  ties  of  blood 
or  afiection ;  and  who,  should  it  happen,  would  have  ta  blush  for  those 
years  of  his  youth,  spent  in  enthusiastic  efforts  to  propagate  principles, 
which  would  then  be  stamped  as  the  doctrine  of  the  fool  and  the  vision- 
ary. But  it  cannot  be^  that  the  people  of  these  United  States,  for  the 
sake  of  paltry  sectional  interest,  will  be  so  blind-  ta  their  own  welfare^ 
so  false  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  humanity,  and  so  reckless  of  the 
situation  of  their  posterity,  as  to  destroy  the  hireat  fabric  which  ever 
blessed  die  vision  of  the  philanthropist  and  the  liberal. 

I  shall  be  rejoiced  to  hear  from  you  on  all  occasions.  X  should  still 
more  delight  to  come  among  you,  and  to  assure  you,  that,  in  one  Yan- 
kee, at  least,  you  hav.e  a  sincere  friend,  and  who  will  ever  be  moet 
truly  yonra^  H. 


SONNET.. 

BY  LUIS  DX  ODVaOKk. 


ORIGINAL. 

O  ciu.ro  honor  del  liquido  elem«nto,. 
Pulce  arroyuelo  de  Inciente  plata !. 
Cuya  a^ua  entre  la  yerba  ee  dilate 
Con  regalado  son,  con  paso  lento. 

Paes  la  por  qnien  helar  y  arder  me  liento* 
Mientras  ea  ti  ee  mira,  Amot  retrate^ 
De  8u  roetio  la  sieve  y  escarlate 
En  tu  tranqailo  y  blando  movimien^ 

Vete  como  te  vas,  no  deles  floja 
loi  andoea  rienda  al  cristauno  fireno 
Con  qoe  gobiernaa  ta  proeaz  corriente ; 

Que  no  es  bien  que  confueamente  acoj^ 
Tante  belleza  en  bq  profundo  seno 
£1  gran  seHor  del  hdmido  tridente. 

TRANSLATION. 

Clear  honor  of  the  li<|uid  element, 
Sweet  rivulet  of  shining  silver  sheen!' 
Whose  waters  steal  along  the  meadows  green- 
With  gentle  step,  and  murmur  of  content ! 

When  she,  foe  whom  I  bear  each  fierce  eztreme>. 
Beholda  bemelf  in  thee, — then  Love  doth  trace 
The  snow  and  crimson  of  that  lovely  face 
In  the  soft  gentle  movement  of  thy  stream. 

Then,  smoothly  flow  as  now ;  and  set  not  free 
The  crystal  curb  and  undulating  rein, 
Which  now  thy  current's  headlong  speed  restrain  ',■ 

Lest  broken  and  confused  the  image  rest 
Of  such  rare  charms  on  the  deep- heaving  breast 
Of  him  who  holda  and  sways  the  trident  oCthe  saa. 
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valpt's  greek  grammar. 

* 

The  recollection  of  some  books  is  burnt  into  m j  memory  as  with  t 
branding-iron ;  and  the  associations  connected  with  these  intellectud 
scars  are  occasionally  as  grateful  as  the  reminiscences  of  a  crop-eared 
rogue,  while  he  surveys  his  fraction  of  a  head  in  a  mirror. 

Valpy^s  Greek  Grammar  is  one  of  the  volumes  thus  remembered. 
The  loathing,  with  which  I  look  back  upon  my  first  passage  through  its 
profound  obscurities,  is  owing  to  the  errors  of  the  then  common  mode 
of  teaching  the  science  of  language,  varied  by  the  diverse  characters 
of  the  two  teachers  under  whom  I  studied  it. 

Both  of  these  pedagogues  were  well  enough  as  men,  but  in  their  priy 
fessional  characterf  contemptible,  like  most  other  teachers  of  that  day. 
The  one  under  whom  I  began  the  grammar,  never  troubled  himself  to 
explain  a  difficulty,  if  he  ever  went  so  far  as  to  think ;  which  is,  at 
least,  questionable.  He  allowed  me  to  struggle  onward  through  the 
mist  and  the  slough  by  my  own  light  and  my  own  strength.  I  was 
fifteen  years  old  when  I  first  opened  Valpy,  and,  of  course,  I  needed 
not  so  much  assistance  as  those  who  began  their  study  at  a  younger 
age  ; — but  some  trifling  aid  I  did  require.  The  alphabet  was  my  first 
lesson,  and,  by  virtue  of  a  memory  as  strong  as  the  digestive  powers  of 
an  ostrich,  I  mastered  it  in  one  afternoon.  But  to  make  letters,  thus 
learned  by  the  eye,  into  words,  and  read  them,  was  a  much  more  diffi- 
cult task.  I  never  have  found  but  one  teacher  who  practised  what 
appears  to  me  the  only  true  system  of  teaching  this  first  lesson  in  a 
language,  whose  letter^  are  unlike  those  of  our  vernacular. 

That  one  individual  is  Professor  Seixas,  the  Hebrew  teacher,  now 
residing  in  Charlestown.  His  method  of  teaching  the  letters  and  the 
art  of  reading,  is  to  take  a  Hebrew  book, — say  the  Bible, — and  make  his 
pupil  spell  out  each  word  after  him,  calling  the  letters  by  the  name  of 
the  corresponding  letters  in  our  own  alphabet.  Thus  : — H-a-g-(hag)-a- 
(haga)-d-o-(do)~(hagadoWl-ee-m-  (leem)-(hagadoleem. )  The  scholar 
learns,  without  any  trouble,  to  read  immediately,  by  thus  learning  the 
power  of  the  letter,  instead  of  its  name^  at  the  same  time  with  its  shape ; 
thus  realizing  the  story  of  the  little  school-boy,  who  had  spent  two 
years  in  trying  to  learn  the  alphabet,  and  at  last  declared,  in  answer  to 
his  teacher,  who  pointed  to  A,  "  I  knows  it  by  sight,  but  I  do*n't  know 
it  by  name."  The  names  of  the  letters  are  afterwards  acquired  with- 
out trouble ;  for,  having  become  tools,  or  things  of  use,  their  names,  by 
the  power  of  association,  are  at  once  riveted  upon  the  memory. 

But  master  B.  never  disturbed  the  thick  puddle  of  his  brain  by 
devising  novel  modes  of  teaching.  His  grand  principle  was  to  Usttn, 
The  scholar  learned  from  the  b<x)k — not  from  the  teacher ;  the  teacher 
heard  the  recitation,  but  never  troubled  the  understanding  of  the  pupil 
by  making  him  reflect,  search  out  a  reason,  or  hearken  to  an  explana- 
tion. To  illustrate  this  villanous  system,  by  an  example  of  its  influ- 
ence, I  will  relate  an  incident,  the  occurrence  of  which  mortified  me 
exceedingly  at  the  time,  and  the  remembrance  of  which  makes  my 
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PLl 

M,a 

ae,  a 

ae,  a 

aa,a 

ee,  eiy  to 

ee,  ei,  ton 

ee,  ei,  tone 

ee,  ei,  ta 

ohni8-C0pr 

-Ot^<m 

06,  oa 

oe,  on 

oe,  on 

cheek  finite  even  now.  By  superior  power  of  memory  t  had  overtaken 
an  advanced  class  in  the  grammar,  just  as  they  reached  the  paradiem 
{paradigm  I  what  a  word  for  a  school-boy !)  of  the  contract  rerbs, 
which  the  American  editor  has  added  to  the  English  editions  of  Valpy. 
The  class  were  reviewing,  and,  therefore,  familiar  with  the  subject, 
and  able  to  move  along  by  large  and  rapid  lessons.  It  was  all  new  to 
me,  however,  and  to  keep  pace  with  them  was  difficult.  The  paradigm 
gives  specimens  of  three  verbs,  one  of  which  is  Tf^ao.  It  came  to  me 
to  repeat  the  imperative  mood  of  that  verb  in  the  active  form.  I  was 
delighted ;  lor,  as  I  had  learned  it,  it  was  so  simple  that  mistake  was 
impossible.  I  therefore  dashed  through  it  with  a  fluency  and  ri4>idity, 
which  I  considered  not  merely  wonderful,  but  most  praiseworthy. 
Judge  of  my  horror  when  my  performance  was  received  with  an  erup- 
tion of  laughter  by  both  teacher  and  classmates.  What  could  it  mean  ? 
For  once  the  pedagogue  fouchsafed  an  explanation.  To  render  the 
blunder  apparent  I  must  copy  the  verbs  by  which  it  was  occasioned. 
I  will  substitute  English  for  Greek  letters,  and  then  any  person  will 
Gompiehend  the  error. 


ae,  a 

ee,  ei,  toian 

oe,  on 

Now,  I  ask,  what  human  being  would  imagine,  on  looking  at  the 
above  conjugation,  that  the  "  to,"  "  tan,**  "  tone,**  "  te,"  and  "  tosan," 
seen  in  the  third  line,  in  the  second  and  succeeding  columns,  were 
terminations  common  to  each  of  the  three  verbs  in  the  respective  col- 
umns ; — ^that  they  were  the  tails,  cut  off  of  the  verbs  by  the  editor, 
placed,  without  any  symbol  of  connexion  or  relationship,  without 
hyphen  or  any  other  typographical  mark  of  junction,  opposite  to  the 
middle  verb,  to  be  rejoined, — ^restored  to  their  natural  union,  by  the 
scholar  ?    I  venture  to  affirm  that  no  one,  who  had  not  been  previously 
enlightened,  could  have  seen  any  more  clearly  than  J  did.    I  began, 
imMseeded,  and  completed  my  enunciation  of  the  verb,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  terminal  syllahle  thus  cut  off,  and  with  ore  rotunda  poured 
fourth  timae,  tima ;  timae,  tima,  six  successive  times,  through  singular 
and  dual,  and  plural,  the  words  running  from  my  tongue  like  corn 
from  a  mill-hopper ;  whereas  I  ought  to  have  said  timae,  tima ;  timae-to, 
iimaf4a;  timaerton,  tima-ton,  4rc.    The  obstreperous  laughter  which 
followed  my  performance, — ^the  laughter  of  a  stupid  teacher,  who  was 
the  real  cause  of  the  blunder,  and  of  classmates  who  were  jealous  of 
my  scholarship,  and  ready  to  sneer  and  exult  at  my  smallest  failure, — 
made  a  most  disagreeable  impression  upon  my  feelings,  and  lefl  a 
stamp  of  shame  and  indignation  on  my  memory,  that  has  never  been 
and  never  can  be  effaced. 

I  was  the  favorite  pupil  of  Master  B.  notwithstanding  that  one  mis- 
take, and  was  made  to  suffer  severely  by  his  kindness  towards  me. 
He  allowed  me  to  trust  wholly  to  a  ready  memory, — ^to  move  forwards 
by  gigantic  strides,  by  long  lessons,  and,  of  course,  to  acquire  a  super- 
ficial and  fleeting  knowledge  of  my  study.  This  indulgence  necessa- 
rily generated  the  pernicious  habit  of  slighting  the  elements  of  science, 
the  .foundation  stones,  on  whose  exactness  depends  the  security  and 
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▼alu^iDf  aU  sabsequent  attainment ;  and,  for  'years  afterwards,  I  lAifieri- 
ed, — naj,  to  this  hoar,  I  suflfer,  in  consequence  of  his  miqadging 
good  will. 

The  first  incon?enience  that  I  felt,  in  consequence  of  this  treatment, 
arose  under  the  suoeesser  of  Master  B. — a  mzn  of  the  fiercest  passions 
add  most  unhoHnded  severity.  His  sagacity,  unblinded  by  partiality, 
at  once  detected  the  deficiencies  occasioned  by  Master  B.'s  neglect, 
and  he  set  himsdf  to  correct  them,  with  about  as  much  humanity  as  is 
exercised  by  \  celebrated  veterinary  surgeon  (horseleech)  in  our 
vicinity,  in  cutting  open  a  horse's  mouth  to  make  the  noble  animal 
feel  more  sensibly  the  bit.  He  gave  me  short  lessons,  and  a  blow  was 
\  threi^tened  for  every  mistake.  As  with  me,  so  with  every  other  scholar ; 
*'  stripes  and  imprisonment"  literally,  as  in  the  case  of  St.  Paui,  await- 
ed us ;  for  if  one  was  bectten,  another  was  k^t  ait  hour  or  more  trfter 
school,  to  get  his  lesson  more  perfectly.  On  one  occasion,  when  my 
patience  was  worn  out  by  his  ill  temper,  I  resolved  to  punish  him  for 
his  mal-treatment 

A  tea<^arty  had  been  formed,  and  invitations  issued  to  a  host  of 
gossips,  amoAg  whom  I  knew  the  tyrant,  ''  Master  P."  was  included. 
''He  shall  not*go  tothetea-table,''  said  I;  '<  by  Jove,  he  shall  not!" 
And  so  I  called  a  second  4>erson  into  my  scheme.  Dana,  |[ch^t  was 
the  other  conspirator's  name,)  was  delighted^  as  boys  always  are,  at 
^the  prospect  of  revenging  himself  on  the  pedagogue,  and  entered  heart- 
ily into  the  joke.  On  the  morning  of  ihe  appointed  day,  it  whs  agreed 
that  Dana  should  recite  his  lessons  so  i)'adly  as  to  provoke  Master  P-* 
to  detain  him  after  school,  and  so  keep  tlm  Master  himself,  if  possible, 
away  firom  dinner ;  but  at  all  events,  too  long  to  give  Mm  time  to 
el^attge  his  dress  at  noon.  It  was  done  as  anticipated^  and  the  poor 
teacl^r  had  only  time  to  snatch  a  morsel  of  food,  and  oeNne  back  to 
school  in  his  threads-bare,  e very-day  clothes.  It  was  now  my  turn  to 
practise  the  same  joke  in  the  afternoon,  so  as  to  be  detained,  and  con- 
•  seqQently  detain  our  tormentor,  beyond  the  hour  at  which  he  was  ex»> 
pected  to  tea.  There  was  a  strong  probability,  that,  instead  of  being 
detained,!  should 'be  flogged ; — but  ''neck  or  nothing" — I  was  rath^ 
loo  'large  to  be  ^whipped,  and  besides  that,  t  was  resolved  to  behave 
nntmceptionably  well, — merely  saying,  when  he  called  on  me  to  recite 
my  last  lesson,  (twenty  iines  in  Virgil,)  ''  I  have  not  quite  got  it,  sir," 
end  repeat  the  answer  until  the  end  was  accomplished.  *'  You  will 
stay  after  school,  sir,  till  you  hm>e  quite  got  it'\  said  Master  P.  with 
fiirious  accents,  in  re{^y  Ho  my  dilatory  plea ;  "  Sir  ?"  said  I,  wishing 
him  to  Te]^a[t  the  threat  so  loud  that  the  whole  school  might  hear  him, 
and  be  witnesses  to  his  promise.  "  Then  you  will  stay,  I  say,  sir^ 
After*  school,  till  you  haoe  quite  got  your  lesson !" 

"  Good  1"  thought  I ;  "  good !  I  shall  be  a  diplomatist  yet."  I  kept 
the  man,  according  to  his  promise,  after  the  other  scholars  were  dis* 
missed,  until  dark; — ^he,  the  mean  time,  alternately  looking  at  his 
watch,  and  at  his  old  ooat, — walking  to  the  window  to  gaze  anxiously 
at  the  hidies,  who  passed  singly  or  in  couples  to  that  land  of  vain 
promise,  the  tea-party, — ^and  hearing  my  imperfect  attempts  at  recita- 
tion. At  last,  when  1  felt  sure  that  it  was  too  late  for  him  to  dress 
and  be  in  season,  t  concluded  his  imprisonment  by  a  brilliant  exercise, 
mnch  to  his  deligbt, — gathered  my  .bodes  into  mysatohel,  and,  as  I 
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Ml  the  room,  which  he  always  locked  up  himself,  jast  by  way  of  ex- 
pressiog  my  kind  feelings  for  him,  remarked,  that  "  I  feared  my  dull- 
ness had  kept  him  away  from  Miss  H.'s  tea^-party !"  and  then  took  to 
my  heels. 

*'  Weil,  Jerusha,"  said  I  to  my  sister  the  next  morning  at  breakfast, 
'*  was  the  Master  at  the  party  last  evening?" 

"  Yes,"  said  she,  "  but  he  came  in  very  late." 

"  How  late  V 

*'  So  late  that  he  lost  his  tea ;  and  in  such  a  hurry  that  he  was  not 
more  than  half  dressed. 

"  Ha !  ha  1  ha !"  shouted  I ;  "  huzza  for  old  Put  /" 

When  the  whole  story  came  out,  it  appeared  that  the  pedagogue 
had,  in  his  haste,  forgotten  the  ablution,  which,  after  his  official  ]alx)rs 
amongst  pens  and  writing*bookS)  was  always  necessary,  and  by  some 
unlucky  accident  his  fingers  had  t^mmunicated  their  professional  dye 
to  his  face ;  and,  to  Crown  the  poor  man's  misfortune,  he  had  omitted, 
in  the  confusion  of  a  hurried  toilet,  much  of  what  is  necessary  to  a 
gentleman's  appearance,  and  appeared  a  perfect  '*  scart'Crow" 

It  was  a  glorious  triumph  to  me  and  my  associate ;  but  we  were  silly 
enough  to  boast  of  our  exploit,  and,  in  consequence,  drew  down  on  our- 
selves the  hatred  of  the  Master,  which  manifested  itsdf  in  the  flow- 
ing manner : — 

Belonging  to  one  of  the  village  churches  there  was  a  neat  little, 
school-house-looking,  ten-feet  building,  called  the  chapel,  in  which 
were  held  frequent  religious  meetings  in  the  evening.  The  chapel 
was  a  spot  famous  in  the  history  of  our  male  and  female  academicians. 
It  was  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  literary  misters  and  misses  between 
whom  an  amorous  partiality  existed,  the  audacity  of  which  was  not 
«nfficient  to  venture  on  visits  at  home^  but  was  only  strong  enough  to 
eustain  a  flirtation  in  the  purlieus  of  the  Academy)  before,  between, 
and  after  school-hours,— or  at  and  from  an  evening  meeting,  when  it 
would  have  been  an  intolerable  wrong  for  the  beardless  Abelard  to 
allow  his  favorite  Heloise  to  walk  home  from  her  devotions  compan- 
-ionless.  In  the  absence  of  other  meetings,  of  a  less  serious  character, 
these  conferences  and  prayer-meetings  were  resorted  to  by  the  boys, 
onder  Master  P.'s  dictatorship,  and  by  the  girls,  who  were  subject  to  the 
«way  of  his  female  partner  in  the  "  delightful  task,"  Miss  W.  How 
oflen  have  I  walked  down,  in  a  cold  winter  night,  to  the  chapel,  after 
services  had  commenced,  and  stood  watching  the  door  as  the  later 
worshipers  went  in,  to  catch  a  peep  at  the  female  benches,  and  ascer- 
tain whether  Hannah,  or  Sarah,  or  Elizabeth  was  present  1  How  often 
have  I  tried,  from  without,  to  penetrate  the  thick  curtain  of  mist,  de- 
posited upon  the  windows  by  pious  breath  within,  in  order  to  discover 
the  vicinity  of  certain  blue,  or  black,  or  hazel,  eyes,  which  to  me  were 
as  potent  as  was  the  eastern  star  to  the  wise  men  of  old !  How  often, 
•not  ftmug  to  go  in,  have  I  shivered,  half  frozen,  in  the  little  entry, 
waitiqg  for  the  close  of  service  and  the  egress  of  my  favorite,  and  then, 
4o  my  utter  discomfiture,  beheld  her  arm  secured  by  some  impudent 
•rirah,  who  had  comfortably  passed  the  evening  in  the  warm  atmosphere 
'wiibin ;  (ur,  if  she  came  forth  alone,  how  have  I  shook  with  a  ten-lbld 
ague  at  the  idea  of  expotJing  my  tender  emotions  to  the  eyes  of  the 
^u^ooring  crowd !    Yea,  verily,  how  often  have  I  trampled  my  fears 
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under  foot,  and,  wondering  at  mj  own  valor,  offered  her  my  company 
and  arm,  while  a  platoon  of  disappointed  competitors,  at  a  respectfol 
distance,  dogged  our  steps  through  two  or  three  streets,  until  their 
wrath  became  cool,  and  they  dispersed,  leaving  me  the  happy  victor  of 
Helen  and  of  Troy.  And  then,  how  have  we,  despite  the  biting  frost, 
and  boisterous  wind,  walked  on  and  on,  through  all  the  streets  and 
lanes  in  the  vicinity  of  her  home,  until  the  disappearance  of  every 
parlor,  and  almost  every  chamber-light,  had  informed  our  reluctant  eyes 
that  we  must  separate.  And,  finally,  how  often  has  my  good  and 
orderly  father  bolted,  against  my  disobedient  and  delayed  return,  the 
door,  which,  thanks  to  the  tender-hearted  Jerusha,  was,  nevertheless, 
always  opened  to  me,  when  I  came  with  benumbed  limbs  and  chatter^ 
ing  teeth,  to  claim  admittance !  Oh  the  luxury  of  thus  returning  to  a 
well-warmed  apartment ;  of  pulling  open  the  glowing  bed  of  charcoal, 
wisely  covered  for  the  morning  fire,  and  of  the  sisterly  offices  rendered 
in  secret  and  stealth,  with  an  orernowing  heart  1  Jerusha,  thou  last 
of  sisters  at  my  father's  table,  thou  soul  participater  in  the  thousand 
fears,  and  hopes,  and  high  aspirings  of  my  academic  life,— -when  I 
forget  thee,  or  forget  to  lore  thee,  let  my  right  hand  forget  her 
cunning  1 

But  let  us  return  to  Master  P.  and  his  revenge.  He  was  fully  aware 
of  the  above-described  practices  of  the  boys  and  girls ;  and,  fiirther- 
more,  he  knew  that  occasionally  his  pupils  within  the  chapel  were 
guilty  of  an  ungodly  grin,  as  they  exchanged  glances  across  the  room 
with  the  good-natured  damsels  on  the  opposite  side ;  or  of  a  sacrilegious 
whisper  with  each  other, — sometimes,  without  doubt,  to  the  annoyance 
of  a  sober  brother  within  ear-shot ;  or,  perhaps,  of  an  artificial  sneeze 
or  cough,  badly  feigned  to  smother  a  laugh  just  bursting  from  some 
incautious  tongue  in  answer  to  a  whispered  joke,  which  said  sneeze 
or  cough  might,  and  undoubtedly  did,  now  and  then,  resemble  the  for^ 
bidden,  as  much  as  the  permitted,  sound.  Upon  these  juvenile  weak- 
nesses he  resolved  to  build  his  scheme  of  vengeance. 

Once  or  twice  in  school,  had  he  uttered  general  reproof  on  the  sob- 
jeet  of  indecorous  conduct  in  a  place  of  religious  worship ;  but  never 
with  such  emphasis  or  personality  as  to  give  us  any  alarm.  We  little 
dreamed  of  the  storm  that  was  about  to  burst  upon  us. 

"  William  Read,  James  Dana,  Charles  Livermore  and  Samuel  Bart- 
lett,"  called  out  Master  P.  one  Monday  forenoon,  just  before  the  morn- 
ing session  closed,  "  you  will  stop  with  me  after  the  other  scholars  are 
dismissed."  He  spoke  in  thunder,  and  his  fiery  eye  shot  lightning. 
The  whole  school  was  appalled,  and  we,  who  were  to  stop,  the  oldest 
of  the  scholars,  knew  not  what  to  expect,  though  well  assured  that  it 
could  not  be  any  thing  pleasant. 

We  remained,  therefore,  to  hear  our  sentence,  while,  after  the  school 
was  dismissed,  many  a  loiterer,  full  of  curiosity,  stopped  in  the  entry, 
or  skulked  under  the  open  windows,  to  learn  the  cause  of  our  deten- 
tion. 

"  I  have  often  spoken  to  you,  young  gentlemen,"  growled  the  ma^ 
ter,  when  the  sound  of  retiring  footsteps  had  died  away,  *'  and  fre- 
quently had  occasion  to  reprove  you  for  misbehavior  in  the  chapel ;  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  my  reproof  and  admonition  have  been  ineffectnal, 
and  that  you  have  continued  your  former  evil  practices ;  and  not  only 
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CO,  but  that  you  have  grown  worae  and  worse.  Your  condaot  last  eve- 
ning, in  that  place  of  worsh^),  was  such,  as  to  disturb  the  derotion  of 
all  present,  and  cast  a  scandal  upon  the  character  of  those  who  are 
bound  to  preserve  order.  Your  whispering,  and  foolish  flirtation  with 
the  girls,  and  scarcely  suppressed  laughter,  gave  great  offence,  and 
good  Deacon  Hopper  has  this  morning  been  beibre  a  magistrate,  and 
entered  a  complaint  against  you.  All  I  can  do  is,  to  tell  you  that  the 
law  will  now  pursue  its  customary  course  against  you,  and  that  I  fear 
you  wiU  be  forever  disgraced  by  the  result  1" 

We  were  stunned  by  the  information,  and  the  old  rascal  grinned 
with  haiPconcealed  triumph  of  malice,  as  he  beheld  our  woful  counte- 
nances. THE  LAW  I  It  was  then  to  us  an  unknown  horror,  at 
whose  very  name  we  shook  with  affright,  like  an  Irishman  at  the  name 
of  the  fairies.  We  were  wholly  ignorant  of  its  modus  operandi,  and 
should  not  have  been  surprised  at  being  sentenced  to  the  State  Prison 
for  our  transgression.  Of  course,  therefore,  we  retired  under  a  cloud 
of  terrible  apprehensions.  Tbe  most  provoking  circumstance,  con- 
nected with  our  case,  was  our  innocence  of  the  crime  charged  upon 
ns.  Our  only  fault,  for  at  least  that  one  evening,  had  been  Our  folly 
in  choosing  seats  in  the  vicinity  of  some  unruly  and  vulgar  fellows, 
our  seniors  in  both  age  and  depravity,  whose  conduct  had  been  the 
leai  cause  of  disturbance,  and  for  whose  sins  we  were  now  to  suffer. 
Heartily  did  we  vow,  that,  in  case  of  living  through  our  tribulation,  we 
would  in  future  exercise  a  sounder  discretion  in  the  selection  of  seats, 
even  if  we  were  obliged  to  place  ourselves  cheek  by  jowl  with  old 
Deacon  Elkanah  Hopper  himself,  or,  as  he  was  diplomatized  at  opr 
academy.  Deacon  Hobgoblin. 

I  had  scarcely  reached  home,  where  dinner  was  smoking  on  the 
table,  when  I  was  called  to  the  door  to  behold  the  village  constable 
with  a  note  in  his  hand.     My  legs  felt  as  though  melting  from  under 
me,  when  I  approached  this  terrible  functionary  of  the  law,    His  per» 
sonal  appearance  increased  the  terrors,  with  which  he  was  invested  by 
his  official  character,  and  heightened,  by  an  actual  picture  of  deformity, 
the  dark  colors  of  the  picture  of  coming  misfortune  drawn  by  my  im- 
agination.    He  was  a  short  man,  with  a  crooked  back  and  very  broad 
shoulders ;  with  arms  so  long  as  almost  to  sweep  the  ground,  which 
giant  limbs,  on  account  of  his  stoop,  hung  forward  of  his  body  in  a 
line  with  his  toes,  like  the  sector  which  connects  the  two  ends  of  an 
arc ;  and  his  eyes,  besides  being  large  and  black,  were  crossed  in  a 
diabolical  manner,  insomuch  that  no  man  could  tell  or  even  guess 
which  way,  or  at  what,  he  was  looking.    He  gave  me  the  note  with  a 
very  knowing  and  ghastly  smile,  and  left  me  to  read  it  at  my  leisure. 
I  have  since  regretted  that  I  did  not  tear  it,  and  throw  the  fragments 
into  his  face.     But  my  wits  were  in  a  complete  state  of  obfuscation, 
and  I  stood  at  the  open  door  for  half  a  minute,  without  moving  hand, 
or  foot,  or  eye.     Then  crowding  the  unopened  note  into  my  pocket,  I 
went  back, — not  to  dinner, — but  to  the  dinner-table. 

"  Well,"  inquired  my  father,  **  what  did  Mr.  (thank  Heaven  he  did 
not  say  Constabk)  M.  want  of  you,  my  son  V 

At  this  question  the  family  all  looked  at  me  to  learn  how  I  had  sud- 
denly become  important  enough  to  be  called  for  by  Mr.  M.  I  felt 
as  tfaoagfa  they  suspected  the  fact«  and  was  mentally  confused;  but. 
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resolved  not  to  be  my  own  betrayer,  I  assumed  as  careless  and  com- 
posed an  air  as  I  coald,  and  replied,  '*  Nothing  in  particular*-^  mere 
errand — ^roy  friend  Pearson  (son  of  the  man  with  whom  Mr.  H. 
boarded,)  will  be  here  this,  evening."  Pearson  had  told  me  that  he 
should  come,  and  luckily  that  was  received  as  satisfactory  explanation. 

Temperate,  indeed,  was  my  dinner  that  day.  Dietetic  Doctor  Gra- 
ham would  have  considered  me  one  of  his  most  exemplary  disciples, 
had  he  looked  in  upon  my  abstinent  meal.  I  ate  nothing  but  bread — 
I  tippled  nothing  but  water — and  these  were  **  the  bread  and  water  of 
affliotion."  The  unread  and  mysterious  scroll  in  my  pocket  weighed 
down  like  the  bottle-imp  in  the  pocket  of  its  unsuspecting  purchaser, 
and  produced  a  feeling  in  my  bread-basket  quite  hostile  to  eating. 

"  Why,  you  have  lost  your  appetite !"  said  my  gentle,  bhie-eyed 
mother,  **  What  is  the  matter  with  you  V* 

*'  Why  do  nH  you  eat?''  inquired  my  equally  kind  but  leas  gentle 
father ;  ''do  you  expect  to  live,  as  the  rustic  in  the  fable  would  have 
his  horse,  on  nothing,  or  a  straw  a  day  t" 

<'  Do  eat,  brother,"*  whispered  sbter  Jerusha  on  my  right,  '*  I  am 
afraid  Hannah's  bright  eyes  occupy  too  much  of  your  thoughts." 

Thus  urged  and  questioned,  I  replied  that  I  had  no  appetite  to-day, 
but  must  go  and  get  my  afternoon  lesson.  So  I  retreated  to  my  bed- 
room, stuck  my  penknife  over  the  latch,  (the  key  being  oa  tbo  out* 
side,)  and  tore  open  the  dreaded  document. 

The  note  was  from  old  'Squire  Crocker,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  of 
welUknown  sternness  of  character,  and  informed  me  that  I  had, 
through  the  clemency  of  Deacon  Elkanah  "  Hobgoblin,"  the  choice  of 
either  going  with  my  associate  culprits  before  the  said  Deacon  and  the 
said  Justice,  and  of  there  confessing  my  fault  and  begging  their  par* 
don,  or  of  going  to  lawt. 

The  alternative  was  a  trying  one.  On  the  one  side  was  "  the 
bloody  book  of  law," — the  unimaginable  horrors  of  the  arrest,  of  the 
trial,  the  sentence,  the  punishment,  and  the  infamous  exposure.  On 
the  other,  the-  mortification  of  confessing  a  fauk  never  committed,  and 
making  an  apology,  before  two  men  of  all  others  most  disliked,  ''  old 
Put."  excepted;  I  abhorred  the  'squire  for  his  pinching  avarice,  and 
coarse,  unnatural,  feelings ;  for,  had  he  not,  in  order  to  save  the  fines 
for  his  great  lubberly  boy's  neglect  of  military  duty,  represented  him 
to  be  non  compos  mentis  7  He  had  done  that  mean  act.  And  I  hated 
the  deacon,  because  he  always  sat  scowling  at  me  in  the  chapel,  and 
watched  every  sheep's  eye  I  threw  across  the  aisle ;  and,  moreover,  he 
had  once  boxed  my  ears  for  kissing  his  daughter  Anne  in  his  entry, 
though  the  little  jade  had  solicited  the  salute. 

Between  the  two  horns  of  the  dilemma  there  was  but  little  to. 
choose.  I  thought  it  almost  as  bad  to  be  empaled  on  the  one  as  to  be 
gored  on  the  other.  But  the  more  I  reflected,  the  more  I  determined, 
at  all  hazards,  to  keep  out  of  the  law.  The  confession  and-  ap(^ogy  I 
understood ;  their  evil  I  could  estimate ; — but  the  law  was  enveloped 
in  mystery,  and  my  imagination  was  exceedingly  activa  I  therefore 
made  up  my  mind  to  humble  myself  before  my  enemies,  and  common 
nicated  my  determination  to  my  companions,  who  followed  the  exam- 
ple. Let  it  be  understood,  however,  that  we  came  to  this  conclusion 
upon  the  express  consideration  of  getting  retaliation  on  the  earliesi 
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opportanity..     Thus  does  infamous  puaishment  always  engender  re-- 


venofe. 


The  amende  was  given  and  received  without  any  remarkable  occur- 
rence. We  boys  felt  greatly  relieved  by  a  pardon  from  the  powers 
legal  and  ecclesiastical ;  and  I  trust  that  the  dignitaries  of  church  and 
state  were  gratified  by  the  exhibition  of  their  authority.  They  may, 
perhaps,  if  they  still  live,  have  forgotten  the  occurrence;  but  we,  who 
were  the  sufferers,  shall  never  forget  it.  They  could  not  trace  the 
effects  which  that  event  produced  upon  our  character  and  conduct  in. 
subsequent  years ;  but,  for  one,  I  can  refer  many  of  the  most  impor- 
tant incidents  in  my  history  back  to  that  as  their  cause.  By  a  short 
train  of  association,  this  unpleasant  confession  and  apology  are  con^* 
nected  with  my  Grammar.  In  relating  the  reminiscences  awakened 
by  some  other  book,  I  will  trace  out  the  influence  of  the  above  related 
fact  on  my  afler*life  and  adventures. 


THE   TEMPERANCE    Pl-EDGE,. 

The  protracted  debate  in  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Sup- 
p?ession  of  Intemperance  on  the  expediency  of  the  Pledge,  and  their 
final  adoption  of  it,  have  excited  not  a  little  interest  in  the  public 
Blind.  We  were  not  present  at  any  portion  of  that  debate,  nor  have 
we  read  or  heard  any  detailed  account  of  it.  In  expressing,  as  we 
propose  briefly  to  do,  our  views  upon  the  subject,  we  may  tread  un- 
consciously in  the  track  of  some,  or  se.em  to  be  aiming  at  the  argu- 
ments of  others,  who  took  part  in  it;  but  neither  plagiarism  nor  per- 
sonality can  fairly  be  charged  upon  us. 

What,  then,  is  the  state  of  the  case  ?    Within  a  few  years  past,  In- 
temperance has  been  found  to  be  a  great  and  growing  evil  in  the  land. 
A  stir  has,  consequently,  been  made  among  the  people  to  suppress  it. 
Societies  have  been  formed,  and  large  sums  of  money  subscribed,  to 
further  this  laudable  end.     The  public   authorities  have  been  weary  of 
licensing  the  sfile  of  spirits.     Agents  have  been  sent  into  every  part  of 
the  country  to  alarm   men's  minds  to  their  danger.     Every  fact  that 
could  illustrate  the  evil,  every  argument  that  could  influence  the  rea- 
son,  and  every  appeal  that  could  engage  the  affections,  has   beea 
arrayed,  and  set  forth  by  the  ablest  hands.     And  not  in  vain.     The 
cause  has  prospered  beyond  all  expectation.     Scarce  one  sight  of  in- 
toxication throws  a  gloom  over  the  joy  of  our  holidays  now,  where,  ten 
years  back,  at  every  corner  might  be  met  a  mob  of  boys  mocking  the 
motions  of  some  reeling  vagabond.     Capital,  that  yesterday  was  yield- 
ing large  returns  in  thriving  distilleries,  is  to-day  forced  into  a- new 
channel,  or  sunk  in  its  old  one.     In  short,  public  opinion,  that  giaat 
arm  for  good  or  for  evil,  has  raised  itself  against  the  (lend,  and  it  has 
Tetreated. 

But  among  other  means  that  have  been  lately  adopted  in  aid  of  the 
Temperance  cause,  by  some  associations,  is  a  pledge  of  total  abstu 
nence — a  promise,  solemnly  made  and  signed,  never  to  use,  one's  self, 

provide  for  others,  any  distilled  spirits.    We  know  not  whether  tha 
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solemn  forms  of  swearing  are  introduced  in  administering  this  promise, 
but  no  one  can  consider  it  as  any  thing  less  than  an  oath  never  to  taste 
the  proscribed  liquors.  To  such  an  oath,  pledge  or  promise,  call  it 
what  you  will,  we  have  insuperable  objections.  We  consider  it  as  an- 
becoming  a  rational  being.  We  consider  it  as  interfering  with  the 
free  agency  and  moral  responsibility  of  man.  We  look  upon  it  as 
contravening  the  system  of  Providence  for  the  moral  government  of 
eur  race.  We  consider  it  as  tending  to  narrow  the  limits  of  virtue,  to 
diminish  the  force  of  principle,  and  to  retard  the  moral  progress  of 
man. 

The  world  we  live  in  is  a  world  of  probation.  Every  part  and  power 
of  man,  and  every  circumstance  in  which  he  is  placed,  is  calculated  to 
that  end.  We  have  strong  passions  to  fight  against,  and  fierce  tempta- 
tioDs  tOk  encounter,  and  burning  lusts  to  keep  down.  But  we  have 
Reason  to  fight  with,  and  Conscience  to  spur  us  on  ;  and  with  every 
temptatioa  there  is  given  us  also  "  a  way  to  escape" — and  that,  by  a 
manly  resistance,,  not  by  a  cowardly  flight.  Without  a  contest  there 
can  be  no  victory — without  a  cross,  no  crown — without  trial,  no  virtue. 
"Able  to*  stand,  but  free  to  fall,"  is  the  motto  of  man's  moral  existence. 
It  is  the  sad  condition  from  which  he  may  fall  into  final  misery.  It  is 
the  blessed  condition  from  which  he  may  rise  into  final  glory.  And  to  us 
it  seems  at  war  with  that  condition,  and  wholly  superseding  the  intended 
sway  of  our  reason,  to  put  up  any  such  arbitrary,  artificial  barrier,  be- 
tween us  and  the  temptations  ordained  for  us.  So  far  as  Temperance 
is  conoerned,  from  the  moment  a  man  has  signed  this  pledge,  he  is  a 
mere  machine.  The  question  is  no  longer  open  to  him  as  a  tnoral, 
rational,  accountable  being,  whether  he  shall  be  a  sober  man  or  a 
drunkard.  All  conflict  between  passion  and  principle  is  shut  out  from 
him.  He  is  restrained,  indeed,  from  vice ;  but  he  is  equally  restrained 
from  virtue.  He  must  have  no  reflection,  no  mind  about  the  matter, 
save  just  enough  to  distinguish  and  drink  cold  water — and  so  far,  the 
reason  of  a  brute  may  be  instructed  to  reach.  It  may  be  well  enough, 
in  the  nursery,  to  administer  promises  to  be  good.  But  for  one  who 
has  arrived  at  years  of  discretion,  it  seems  quite  as  becoming  to  pull 
out  his  teeth  against  gluttony,  or  mutilate  his  members  against  any 
other  excess,  as  to  stop  up  his  throat  against  gluttony  by  the  insertion 
of  this  moral  plug.  It  is  the  worst  consequence  of  Intemperance  that 
it  destroys  the  reason ;  but  how  do  we  mend  the  matter  by  taking  away 
all  room  for  its  use  1 

But  why,  it  is  said,  this  hue  and  cry  against  a  form  which  we  meet 
with  at  every  corner  of  society  ?  You  cannot  borrow  money,  without 
promising  to  pay  it — you  cannot  enjoy  public  office,  without  an  oath  to 
discharge  its  duties — you  cannot  enter  into  the  dearest  relation  of  life, 
without  a  pledge  to  its  faithful  observance.  This  last  promise,  we 
think,  has  been  rather  unfortunately  adduced  by  the  friends  of /the 
Temperance  Pledge.  The  analogy  would  better  hold  if  the  latter  were 
a  pledge  to  only  one  kind  of  spirit,  or  the  former  a  vow  of  celibacy. 
Vows  of  the  last  sort,  have  not  been  entirely  untested  in  other  coon- 
tries,  and  we  commend  them  as  examples  of  the  expediency  of  pledges 
to  total'abstinence.  But,  aside  from  this,  the  promises  alleged  relate 
not  to  the  moral  duties  of  man,  but  to  the  arbitrary  institutions  of  soci- 
ety.   It  is  no  part  of  the  law  within  us,  to  bear  office  or  to  borrow 
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mtmej ;  and,  though  "  the  world  must  be  peopled/'  a  man,  it  is  believed) 
may  "  die  a  bachelor"  in  innocency.  Society  may  well  put  a  guard  at 
the  gates,  and  require  pledges  to  the  observance,  of  institutions  created 
for  the  convenience  or  necessity  of  her  members.  It  is  essential  that 
she  should,  for  enforcing  the  performance,  or  exacting  the  penalty  of  a 
debt  or  a  duty  withheld.  Some  sacrifices  of  moral  agency,  as  well  as 
of  natural  liberty,  her  very  existence,  doubtless,  demands,  fiutto 
argue  from  these  to  others  would  justify  an  argument  from  the  neces- 
sity of  some  government  to  a  tyranny.  To  live  temperately  is  the  law 
of  our  nature.  A  thousand  natural  ills  are  attendant  on  its  violation. 
It  is  a  moral  and  a  Christian  duty.  For  its  observance  we  are  respon- 
sible to  our  conscience  and  onr  God.  It  is  no  part  of  the  duty  never 
to  touch  or  taste  ardent  spirits.  Conscience  has  not  labeled  them  as 
criminal.  Judgement  may  advise  us  to  abstain  from  them  ;  but  that 
judgement,  in  order  that  we  may  follow,  we  are  bound  to  leave  'IVee, 
and  not  to  forestall  it  by  pre-engagements  and  pledges. 

But,  how  happens  it  that  bare  analogies  are  the  most  that  can  be  ad- 
duced in  aid  of  the  Pledge  ?  Promises  of  some  sort  are  as  old  as  civi- 
lization, and  so  is  the  vice  of  Intemperance.  And  yet,  in  all  its  annals, 
we  can  find  no  precedent  for  applying  the  one  to  the  other.  ''Use  St. 
Paul's  instruments  of  sobriety/'  says  the  author  of  Holy  Living;  "Let 
us  who  are  of  the  day,  be  sober,  putting  on  the  breast-plate  of  faith 
and  love,  and  for  an  helmet  the  hope  of  salvation."  Faith,  ihope,  and 
charity  are  the  best  weapons  in  the  world  to  fight  against  Intemperance. 
The  faith  of  Mahometans  forbids  them  to  drink  wine,  and  they  abstain 
religiously  as  the  sons  of  Rechab ;  and  the  faith  of  Christ  forbids 
drunkenness  in  us.  Not  a  syllable  is  here  of  pledges — but  see  what 
be  says  besides — '*  Propound  to  thyself  (if  thou  beest^in  a  capacity)  a 
constant  rule  of  living,  of  eating  and  drinking ;  which,  though  it  may 
not  be  Jit  to  observe  scrupulously  ^  lest  it  become  a  snare  to  thy  conscience, 
or  endanger  thy  health  upon  every  accidental  violence, — yet  let  not  thy 
rule  be  broken  often  nor  much,  but  upon  great  necessity  and  in  small 
degrees."  Mechanical  invention,  wc  know,  is  the  glory  of  our  age 
and  country.  But  moral  machinery  had  its  origin  elsewhere.  It  has 
come  down  to  us  from  the  armory  of  heaven,  perfect  at  all  points.  It 
may  be  dangerous  to  improve  it.  Human  inventions  are  apt,  as  was 
said  by  Epictetus,  to  have  two  handles.  A  pledge  may  push  a  bad 
cause  as  well  as  a  good — may  promote  a  vice  as  well  as  a  virtue — may 
bind  together  a  conspiracy  as  well  as  a  moral  society.  Indeed, 
we  think  it  the  peculiar  instrument  of  a  bad  cause.  It  is  expedient 
that  one's  reason  should  be  blinded,  where  it  must  denounce  what  it 
sees.  There  is  said  to  be  honesty  among  thieves,  and  by  appealing  to 
that,  under  the  form  of  a  pledge,  they  may  succeed  in  a  cause  which 
might  otherwise  be  desperate. 

But  we  object  further  to  the  Pledge,  that  it  is  a  dangerous  trap  for 
the  conscience.  We  have  all  heard  the  story  of  the  man,  who,  having 
signed  one  of  these  pledges,  never  to  drink  arderft  spirits  ^'except  in 
ease  of  sickness^  was  said  by  his  wife  never  to  have  had  "  a  well  day" 
afterwards.  It  is  in  vain  to  conceal  it ;  the  passions  of  man  are  too 
cunning  to  be  pledged  to  any  thing.  No  form  of  words,  no  assent  of 
the  lips,  can  coop  them  in.  They  will  always  be  getting  over,  or  under, 
or  round  it.    Somewhere  or  other  they  will  find  or  force  a  loop-hole. 
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Nothing  1)01  reason  can  atop  their  course — and  she,  not  by  being  bound 

hand  and  foot  in  one  attitude — not  by  being  pledged  to  one  position- 
but  by  being  free  to  face  them,  to  follow  them,  or  to  head  thtm  in,  which- 
ever way  they  come.  Reason,  properly  instructed,  seriously  influenced, 
thoroughly  convinced,  can  raise  a  barrier  which  the  gates  of  Hell  can- 
not prevail  against  1  Let  man  be  governed  by  her,  and  he  is  safe. 
But  we  fear  she  has  little  to  do  with  this  system  of  signing  pledges. 
If  at  all,  we  fear  most  men,  Rhadamanthus^like,  will  sign  first  and 
reason  afterwards — will  be  teazed  into  a  promise,  and  then  bethink 
themselves  of  its  nature.  And  what  these  after-thoughts  will  be,  con- 
ceived beneath  the  shackles  which  a  hasty  stroke  of  the  pen  has  pot 
upon  them,  may  be  readily  imagined.  It  has  come  down  to  us  from 
the  Fall,  that  forbidden  fruit  has  more  temptation  in  it,  than  all  the 
trees  of  the  garden.  Young  men  of  twenty  and  under,  boys,  perhaps, 
are  here  signing  promises  which  may  reach  through  the  dark  and  hid- 
den circumstances  uf  a  life.  For  a  few  years  they  may  be  kept ;  but 
how  many  ofihem  will  be  recorded,  as  broken,  in  heaven !  And  let  a 
man  once  bear  about  4n  his  bosom  the  consciousness,  secret  to  all  the 
world  beside,  of  a  violated  oath,  and  then  calculate  his  chances  for 
temperance  in  this  world  or, — we  had  almost  said, — salvation  in  the 

next ! 

But,  we  are  told,  the  Pledge  has  been  tried,  and  there  is  no  supcesi 
without  it.  Undoubtedly,  if  there  be  a  pledge,  it  must  be  signed. 
Undoubtedly,  it  will  not  do  for  those  who  are  temperate,  or  even  those 
who  know  not  the  taste  of  spirit,  to  decline  signing  on  that  account. 
No  man  wiH  brand  himself  as  a  drunkard  by  signing  a  promise  which 
none  but  the  intemperate  are  called  on  to  sign.  If  the  Pledge,  then, 
be  continued,  all  who  conscientiously  can,  must  sign  it,  or  there  will 
be  no  success ;  and,  if  the  Pledge  be  given  up,  we  are  willing  to  con- 
fess that  the  success  of  the  cause  will  not  be  capable  of  so  ready  a 
demonstration.  We  shall  not  have  a  man's  word  for  it,  that  he  is  tem- 
perate. We  shall  not  be  able  to  show,  under  his  own  hand  and  seal, 
that  he  is  no  drunkard.  Nor  is  this  kind  of  evidence  generally  con- 
sidered the  best  which  the  case  'admits  of.  The  cause,  too,  may  not 
go  on  quite  so  fast  without  the  Pledge,  it  is  much  easier  to  obtain  & 
signature  than  to  teach  a  duty.  But  more  certainly,  more  safely,  we 
believe  it  will  go  on.  Better  have  ten  men  temperate  from  principle, 
than  twelve  from  a  pledge.  They  will  be  safe  from  a  relapse.  They 
will  also  be  moral  and  religious  men.  Temperance  will  be  accompa- 
nied in  its  progress  by  all  the  other  virtues.  An  oath  cannot  bind  in- 
clination—cannot fetter  passion — cannot  quench  the  corrupt  thirsts  of 
the  heart.  It  does  not  teach  or  strengthen  principle  ;  at  most,  it  gov- 
erns practice.  It  does  not  check  the  internal  desire,  only  the  external 
act.  He,  who  has  signed  this  Pledge,  and  kept  it,  may  still  be  & 
drunkard  at  heart,  may  still  be  intemperate  in  soul,  and  show  it  in 
every  other  form  except  the  use  of  ardent  spirits. 

And  where  shall  we  stop  ?  Shall  we  sign  a  pledge  not  to  steal,  not 
to  cheat,  not  to  murder — to  love  God  with  all  our  heart,  and  our  neigh- 
bor as  ourself?  What  would  such  virtue  or  such  love  be  worth  1  Or 
rather,  how  much  of  it  would  there  really  be  ?  It  is,  at  best,  reducing 
all  goodness  to  honesty,  and  leaving  no  guard  for  that,  dais  cnatodiei 
costodes  ?    Must  we  sign  a  pledge  to  keep  oor  pledge  ?    Sncli  m  conrae 
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can  never  advanee  the  true  interests  of  man.     It  will  never  perma- 
nently retard  the  progress  of  any  vice. 

**  It  will  but  skin  and  film  tbe  ulcerous  place, 
Whiles  rank  corruption,  mining  all  within, 
Infects  unseen." 

It  will  call  off  men's  minds  from  the  real  evil.  It  will  blind  their 
eyes  to  the  real  good.  The  outward  sign  will  pass  for  the  inward 
grace.  Conscience  will  be  crippled,  morality  lost  in  mere  action,  piety 
will  evaporate  in  promises,  nor  principle  reach  further  than  a  signature. 
We  cannot  conclude  these  remarks  without  one  suggestion,  which 
does  not,  indeed,  touch  upon  the  abstract  question,  but  which  strikes 
us  as  worthy  the  consideration  of  every  sober  man.  Associations  for 
mora]  or  charitable  purposes  have  hitherto  confined  themselves  to  at 
most  a  few  hundred  members,  and  extended  themselves  further  only 
by  their  large  charities,  or  wholesome  influence.  But  the  introduction 
of  the  pledge-system  is  banding  together^  in  one  great  mass,  all  those 
who,  any  how,  from  policy,  principle,  or  persuasion,  may  happen  to  sign 
it.  The  desire,  too,  of  furthering  the  cause,  induces  to  a  personal  ap- 
plication to  every  member  of  society.  And  in  this  way  is  carried  on 
an  inquisition  into  private  opinions,  which,  in  any  other  cause,  would 
be  reprobated  by  every  high-minded  or  honest  man.  Whether  it  will 
ever  be  made  use  of  at  the  polls,  remains  yet  to  be  seen.  But  that  it 
may  be^  and  that  with  no  very  fair  or  temperate  influence,  requires 
little  foresight.  It  may  happen,  that  those,  who  conscientiously  refuse 
to  sign  away  their  moral  liberty.^  may  be  shut  out  from  public  confi* 
dence,  at  the  same  time  with  those  who  are  unworthy  of  it,  when  tbe 
question  at  an  election  shall  be,  "  Has  he  signed  the  Pledge  V*     W. 
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I  Bee  thee  still  before  me,  even 

As  when  we  parted. 
When  o'er  thy  blue  eye's  brilUan't  heaven 

A  tear  had  started ; — 
And  a  slight  tremor  in  thy  tone, 
Like  that  of  some  frail  harp-string,  blown 

By  fitful  breezes,  faint  and  low, 
Told,  in  that  brief  and  sad  farewell, 
All  that  affection's  heart  may  tell. 

And  more  than  words  can  show ! 

Yet,  thou  art  with  the  dreamless  dead 

Quietly  sleeping — 
Around  the  marble  at  thy  head 

The  wild  ^rass  creeping ! — 
How  many  Uioughts,  which  but  belong 
Unto  the  living  and  the  young, 

Have  whispered  from  my  heart  of  thee> 
When  thou  wast  resting  calmly  there, 
'Shut  from  the  blessed  sun  and  alr-^ 

From  lile  aad  love  and  me  4 
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Why  did  I  leave  thee?— Well  I  knew 

A  flower  so  frail 
Miffht  sink  beneath  the  Summer  dew, 

Or  sofl  Spring  gale  : 
I  knew  how  delicately  wrought 
With  the  mysterious  lines  of  thought, 

Was  each  sweet  lineament  of  thme  ; — 
And,  that  thy  heaven- ward  soul  would  gain 
An  early  freedom  from  its  chain, 

Was  there  not  many  a  sign  f 

* 

There  was  a  brightness  in  thine  eye  ; 

Yet  not  of  mirth — 
A  lieht  whose  clear  intensity 

Was  not  of  earth  ! — 
Along  thy  cheek  a  deepening  red 
Told  where  the  feverish  hectic  fed, 

And,  yet,  each  fated  token  gave 
A  newer  and  a  dearer  grace 
To  the  mild  beauty  of  thy  face, 

Which  spoke  not  of  the  grave ! 

Why  did  I  leave  thee  ? — Far  awav 

Thejr  told  of  lands 
Glittering  with  gold,  and  none  to  stay 

The  gleaner's  nanus. 
For  this  I  left  thee — ay,  and  sold 
The  rickes  of  my  keart  for  gold  ! — 

For  yonder  mansion's  vanitv — 
For  green  verandas,  hung  with  flowers, 
For  marbled  court  and  orange  bowers — 

Grove,  fount,  and  flowering  tree. 

Vain — worthless,  all !    The  lowliest  spot 

Enjoyed  with  thee, 
A  richer  and  a  dearer  lot 

Would  seem  to  me : 
For  well  I  knew  that  thou  couldst  find 
ConteiAment  in  thy  spotless  mind. 

And  in  my  own  unchanging  love. 
Why  did  I  leave  thee  ? — F^lly  mine, 
A  hand — a  heart — ^a  soul  like  thine. 

What  could  I  ask  above? 

Mine  is  a  selfish  misery — 

I  cannot  weep, 
For  one  supremely  blest  like  thee 

With  heaven's  sleep ; — 
The  passions  and  the  strife  of  time 
Can  never  reach  that  sinless  clime, 

Where  the  redeemed  of  spirit  dwell  !— 
Why  should  I  weep  that  thou  art  free. 
From  aJl  the  prief  which  maddens  me  ? —  yfjO' 

Sainted  and  loved — ^Farewell !  "W 

8A  of  1th  mo.  1833.  V 
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AN    ADDRESS 
Delivoed  before  the  Inhabitanti  of  Worceiter  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1883. 

BY    EDWARD    EVERETT. 

FeUouhCitixeHS, 

I  HATB  accepted,  with  great  cheerfulness,  the  invitation,  with  which 
you  have  honored  me,  to  address  yoa  on  this  occasion.  The  citizens 
of  Worcester  did  not  wait  to  receive  a  second  call,  before  they  has- 
tened to  the  relief  of  the  citizens  of  Middlesex,  in  the  times  that  tried 
men's  souls.  I  should  feel  myself  degenerate  and  unworthy,  could  I 
hesitate  to  come,  and,  in  my  humble  measure,  assist  you  in  commem- 
orating those  exploits,  which  your  fathers  so  promptly  and  so  nobly 
aided  our  fathers  in  achieving. 

Apprised  by  your  committee,  that  the  invitation,  which  has  brought 
me  hither,  was  given  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Worcester,  without 
distinction  of  party, — I  can  truly  say,  that  it  is,  also,  in  this  respect, 
most  congenial  to  my  feelings.  I  have  several  times  had  occasion 
to  address  my  fellow-citizens  on  the  fourth  of  July  ;  and  sometimes  at 
periods,  when  the  party  excitement, — now  so  happily,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, allayed, — has  been  at  its  height ;  and  when  custom  and  public 
sentiment  would  have  borne  me  out,  in  seizing  the  opportunity  of  incul* 
eating  the  political  views  of  those,  on  whose  behalf  I  spoke.  But  of 
no  such  opportunity  have  I  ever  availed  myself  I  have  never  failed, 
as  far  as  it  was  in  my  power,  to  lead  the  minds  of  those,  whom  I  have 
had  the  honor  to  address,  to  those  common  topics  of  grateful  recollec- 
tion, which  unite  the  patriotic  feelings  of  every  American.  It  has  not 
been  my  fault,  if  ever,  on  this  auspicious  national  anniversary,  a  single 
Individual  has  forgotten,  that  he  was  a  brother  of  one  great  family, 
while  he  has  recollected,  that  he  was  a  member  of  a  party. 

In  fact,  fellow-citizens,  I  deem  it  one  of  the  happiest  effects  of  the 
celebration  of  this  anniversary,  that,  when  undertaken  in  the  spirit, 
which  has  animated  you  on  this  occasion,  it  has  a  natural  tendency  to 
soften  the  harshness  of  party,  which  I  cannot  but  regard,  as  the  great 
bane  of  our  prosperity.  It  was  pronounced,  by  the  Father  of  his 
Country,  in  his  valedictory  Counsels  to  the  People  of  the  United 
Stutes,  *'  the  worst  enemy  of  popular  governments  ;**  and  the  experi- 
ence of  almost  every  administration,  from  his  own  down,  has  confirm- 
ed the  truth  of  the  remark.  The  spirit  of  party  unquestionably  has  its 
source  in  some  of  the  native  passions  of  the  heart ;  and  free  govern- 
ments naturally  furnish  more  of  its  aliment,  than  those,  under  which 
the  liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press  are  restrained  by  tlie  strong  arm 
of  power.  But  so  naturally  does  party  run  into  extremes, — so  unjust, 
cruel,  and  remorseless  is  it,  in  its  excess, — so  ruthless  in  the  war, 
which  it  wages  against  private  character, — so  unscrupulous,  in  the 
choice  of  means  for  the  attainment  of  selfish  ends, — so  sure  is  it,  event- 
ually, to  dig  the  grave  of  those  free  institutions,  of  which  it  pretends  to 
be  the  necessary  accompaniment,-^8o  inevitably  does  it  end,  in  mili- 
tary despotism  and  unmitigated  tyranny,  that  I  do  not  know  how  the 
voice  and  influence  of  a  good  man  could,  with  more  propriety,  be  ex.* 
eried,  than  in  the  effort  to  assuage  its  violence. 
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We  most  be  strengthened  in  this  conclosion,  when  we  consider,  that 
party  controversy  is  constantly  showing  itself  as  unreasonable  and  ab» 
surd,  as  it  is  unamiable  and  pernicious.  If  we  needed  illustrations  of 
the  truth  of  this  remark,  we  should  not  be  obliged  to  go  far  to  find 
them.  In  the  unexpected  turns  that  continually  occur  in  affairs, 
events  arise,  which  put  to  shame  the  selfish  adherence  of  resolute 
champions  to  their  party  names.  No  election  of  Chief  Magistrate  has 
ever  been  more  strenuously  contested,  than  that  which  agitated  the 
country  the  last  year ;  and  I  do  not  know,  that  party  spirit,  in  oar 
time  at  least,  has  ever  been  higher,  or  the  party  press  been  more  viro- 
lent,  on  both  sides.  And  what  has  followed  ?  The  election  was 
scarcely  decided;  the  President,  thus  chosen,  had  not  entered  upon 
the  second  term  of  his  office,  before  the  state  of  things  was  so  entirely 
changed,  as  to  produce,  in  reference  to  the  most  important  question, 
which  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  country  since  the  ad(]f)tion  of 
the  Constitution,  a  concert  of  opinion  among  those,  who,  two  months, 
before,  had  stood  in  hostile  array  against  each  other.  The  measures, 
adopted  by  the  President  for* the  preservation  of  the  Union,  met  with 
the  most  cordial  support,  in  Congress  and  out  of  it,  from  those  who 
had  most  strenuously  opposed  his  election ;  and  he,  in  his  turn,  de- 
pended upon  that  support,  not  only  as  auxiliary,  but  as  indispensable, 
to  his  administration,  in  this  great  crisis.  And  what  do  we  now  be- 
hold? The  President  of  the  United  States,  traversing  New- England, 
under  demonstrations  of  public  respect,  as  cordial  and  as  united,  as  he 
would  receive  in  Pennsylvania  or  Tennessee ;  and  the  great  head  of 
his  opponents  in  this  part  of  the  country,  the  illustrious  champion  of 
the  Constitution  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  welcomed,  with 
equal  cordiality  and  equal  unanimity,  by  men  of  all  names  and  parties, 
in  the  distant  West. 

And  what  is  the  cause  of  this  wonderful  and  auspicious  change  ;-^ 
auspicious,  however  transitory  its  duration  may  unfortunately  prore? 
That  cause  is  to  be  sought  in  a  principle  so  vital,  that  it  is  almost 
worth  the  peril,  to  which  the  country's  best  interests  have  been  expos-^ 
ed,  to  see  its  existence  and  power  made  manifest  and  demonstrated. 
This  principle  is,  that  the  union  of  the  states, — which  has  been  in 
danger, — must,  at  all  hazards,  be  preserved ;  that  union,  which,  in 
the  same  parting  language  of  Washington,  which  I  have  already  cited, 
^*  is  the  main  pillar  in  the  edifice  of  our  real  independence,  the  support 
of  our  tranquility  at  home,  our  peace  abroad,  our  safety,  our  prosper- 
ity ;  of  that  very  liberty  which  we  so  highly  prize."  Men  have  fi>r* 
gotten  their  little  feuds,  in  the  perils  of  the  Constitution.  The  afflicted 
voice  of  the  country,  in  its  hour  of  danger,  has  charmed  down,  with  a 
sweet  persuasion,  the  angry  passions  of  the  day ;  and  men  have  felt 
that  they  had  no  heart,  to  ask  themselves  the  question,  Whether  their 
party  were  triumphant  or  prostrate  ?  when  the  infinitely  more  momen- 
tous question  was  pressing  upon  them,  Whether  the  Union  was  to  be 
preserved  or  destroyed  ? 

In  speaking,  however,  of  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  as  the  great 
and  prevailing  principle  in  our  political  system,  I  would  not  have  it 
understood,  that  I  suppose  this  portion  of  the  country  to  be  more  in-* 
terested  in  it,  than  any  other.  The  intimation,  which  is  sometimes 
made,  and  the  belief,  which,  in  some  quarters  is  avowed,  that  the 
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Northern  States  bave  a  peculiar  and  a  selfbh  interest,  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union ; — that  they  derive  advantages  from  it,  at  the  uncom- 
pensated expense  of  other  portions ; — I  take  to  be  one  of  the  grossest 
delusions  ever  propagated  by  men,  deceived  themselves,  or  willing  to 
deceive  others.  1  know,  indeed,  that  the  dissolution  of  the  Union 
would  be  the  source  of  incalculable  injury  to  every  part  of  it ;  as  it 
wouid,  in  great  likelihood,  lead  to  border  and  civil  war,  and  eventually 
to  military  despotism.  But  not  to  us  would  the  bitter  chalice  be  first 
presented.  This  portion  of  the  Union, — erroneously  supposed  to  have 
a  peculiar  interest  in  its  preservation, — would  be  sure  to  suffer,  no 
doubt,  but  it  would  also  be  among  the  last  to  suffer,  from  that  deplora- 
ble event;  while  that  portion,  which  is  constantly  shaking  over  us  the 
menace  of  separation,  would  be  swept  with  the  besom  of  destruction, 
from  the  moment  an  offended  Providence  should  permit  that  purpose 
to  reach  its  ill-starred  maturity. 

Far  distant  be  all  these  inauspicious  calculations.  It  is  the  natural 
tendency  of  celebrating  the  Fourth  of  July,  to  strengthen  the  sentiment 
of  attachment  to  the  Union.  It  carries  us  back  to  other  days  of  yet 
greater  peril  to  our  beloved  country,  when  a  still  stronger  bond  of  feel- 
ing and  action  united  the  hearts  of  her  children.  It  recalls  to  us  the 
sacrifices  of  those,  who  deserted  all  the  walks  of  private  industry  and 
abandoned  the  prospects  of  opening  life,  to  engage  in  the  service  of 
their  country.  It  reminds  us  of  the  fortitude  of  those,  who  took  upon 
themselves  the  perilous  responsibility  of  leading  the  public  counsels,  in 
the  paths  of  revolution,  in  the  sure  alternative  of  that  success,  which 
was  all  but  desperate,  and  that  scaffold  already  menaced  as  their  pre- 
destined fate,  if  they  failed.  It  calls  up,  as  it  were,  from  the  beds  ot 
glory  and  peace  where  they  lie, — from  the  heights  of  Charlestown  to 
the  southern  plains, — the  vast  and  venerable  congregation  of  those, 
who  bled  in  the  sacred  cause.  They  gatlier  in  saddened  majesty 
around  us,  and  adjure  us,  by  their  returning  agonies  and  re*opening 
wounds,  not  to  permit  our  feuds  and  dissensions  to  destroy  the  value 
of  that  birthright,  which  they  purchased  with  their  precious  lives. 

There  seems  to  me  a  peculiar  interest  attached  to  the  present  anni- 
versary celebration.  It  is  just  a  half  century,  since  the  close  of  the 
revolutionary  war.  It  is  the  jubilee  of  the  restoration  of  peace,  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great-Britain.  It  has  been  sometimes 
objected  to  these  anniversary  celebrations,  and  to  the  natural  tendency 
of  the  train  of  remark,  in  the  addresses  which  they  call  forth,  that 
they  tend  to  keep  up  a  hostile  feeling  toward  the  country  from  which 
we  are  descended,  and  with  which  we  are  at  peace.  Without  denying 
that  this  celebration  may,  like  all  other  human  things,  have  been  abus- 
ed in  injudicious  hands,  for  such  a  purpose,  I  cannot,  nevertheless, 
admit,  that,  either  as  philanthropists  or  citizens  of  the  world,  we  are 
required  to  renounce  any  of  the  sources  of  an  honest  national  pride. 
A  revolution  like  ours  is  a  most  momentous  event  in  human  affairs. 
History  does  not  furnish  its  parallel.  Characters  like  those  of  our 
fathers, — services,  sacrifices,  and  sufferings  like  theirs,  form  a  sacred 
legacy,  transmitted  to  our  veneration,  to  be  cherished,  to  be  preserved 
unimpaired,  and  to  be  handed  down  to  after  ages.  Could  we  consent, 
on  any  occasion,  to  deprive  them  of  their  just  meed  of  praise,  we 
should  prove  ourselves  degenerate  children ;  and  we  should  be  guilty, 
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as  a  People,  of  a  sort  of  puUtc  and  collective  self-denial,  unheard  of 
among  nations,  whose  annals  contain  any  thing,  of  which  their  citizens 
have  reason  to  be  proud.  Our  brethren  in  Great-Britain  teach  us  no 
such  lesson.  In  the  zeal,  with  which  they  nourish  the  boast  of  a  brave 
ancestry  by  the  proud  recollections  of  their  history,  they  have, — so  to 
speak,— consecrated  their  gallant  and  accomplished  neighbors,  the 
French, — (from  whom  they,  also,  are  originally,  in  part,  descended,) — as 
a  sort  of  Natural  Enemy,  an  object  of  hereditary  hostile  feeling,  in  peace 
and  in  war.  That  it  could  be  thought  ungenerous  or  unchristian  to 
commemorate  the  exploits  of  the  Wellingtons,  the  Nelsons,  or  the 
Marl  boroughs,  I  believe  is  an  idea,  that  never  entered  into  the  head  of 
an  English  statesman  or  patriot. 

But  at  the  same  time,  1  admit  it  to  be  not  so  much  the  duty,  as  the 
privilege,  of  an  American  citizen,  to  acquit  this  obligation  to  the  mem- 
ory of  his  fathers,  with  discretion  and  generosity.  It  is  true,  that  the 
greatest  incident  of  our  history, — ^that  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
our  most  important  and  most  cherished  national  traditions, — is  the 
revolutionary  war.  But  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that  there  are  many  ties, 
which  ought  to  bind  our  feelings  to  the  land  of  our  fathers.  It  is  char* 
acteristic  of  a  magnanimous  people  to  do  justice  to  the  merits  of  every 
other  nation ;  especially  of  a  nation,  with  whom  we  have  been  at  vari- 
ance and  are  now  in  amity  ;  and  most  especially  of  a  nation  of  com- 
mon blood.  Where  are  the  graves  of  our  fathers  ?  In  England.  The 
school  of  the  free  principles,  in  which,  as  the  last  great  lesson,  the 
doctrine  of  our  independence  was  learned,  where  did  it  subsist  1  In 
the  hereditary  love  of  liberty  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  The  great 
•names,  which, — before  America  began  to  exist  for  civilization  and 
humanity, — immortalized  the  language  which  we  speak,  and  made  our 
mother  tongue  a  heart-stirring  dialect,  which  a  man  is  proud  to  take 
on  his  lips,  whithersoever  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  he  may  wander, 
are  English.    If  it  be,  in  the  language  of  Cowper, 

praise  enough 
To  fill  the  ambition  of  a  private  man, 
That  Chatham's  language  is  his  mother-tongue, 
And  Wolfe's  great  name  compatriot  with  his  own, 

let  it  not  be  beneath  the  pride  nor  beyond  the  gratitude  of  an  Ameri- 
can to  remember,  that  Wolfe  fell  on  the  soil  of  this  country,  with  some 
of  the  best  and  bravest  of  New-England  by  his  side  ;  and  that  it  was 
among  the  last  of  the  thrilling  exclamations,  with  which  Chatham 
shook  the  House  of  Lords: — **  Were  I  an  American,  as  I  am  an  En- 
glishman, I  never  would  lay  down  my  arms ;  never,  never,  never  T' 

There  were,  indeed,  great  and  glorious  achievements  in  America,  be- 
fore the  revolution,  in  which  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country 
were  intimately  and  honorably  associated.  There  lived  brave  men 
before  the  Agamemnons  of  seventy-six ;  and,  thanks  to  the  recording 
pen  of  history,  their  names  are  not  and  never  shall  be  forgotten. 
Nothing  but  the  noon-tide  splendor  of  the  revolutionary  period  could 
have  sufficed  to  cast,  into  comparative  forgetfulness,  the  heroes  and  the 
achievements  of  the  Old  French  War,  and  of  that  which  preceded  it, 
in  1744.  If  we  wished  an  effective  admonition  of  the  unreasonable- 
ness of  permitting  the  events  of  the  revolution,  to  engender  a  feeling 
of  permanent  hostility  in  oar  minds,  toward  the  land  of  our  fathers^  we 
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might  find  it  in  the  fact,  that  the  war  of  independence  was  preceded, 
by  only  twenty  years,  by  that  mighty  conflict  of  the  Seven  Years'  war, 
in  which  the  best  blood  of  England  and  the  colonies  was  shed  be- 
neath their  united  banners,  displayed  on  the  American  soil,  and  in  a 
cause,  which  all  the  colonies,  and  especially  those  of  New- England, 
had  greatly  at  heart.  And  this  observation  suggests  the  topic,  to  which 
I  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention,  for  the  residue  of  the  hour. 

It  will  not  be  expected  of  me,  on  this  happy  occasion, — which  seems 
more  appropriately  to  be  devoted  to  the  effusion  of  kind  and  patriotic 
feeling,  than  to  labored  discussion, — to  engage  in  a  regular  essay  ; — 
particularly  as  other  urgent  engagements  have  led  me  but  a  very  brief 
period  of  preparation,  for  my  appearance  before  you.  I  shall  aim  only, 
out  of  the  vast  storehouse  of  the  great  revolutionary  theme,  to  select 
one  or  two  topics,  less  frequently  treated  than  some  others,  but  not 
inappropriate  to  the  day.  Among  these,  I  think  we  may  safely  place 
the  civil  and  military  education,  which  the  country  had  received,  in  the 
earlier  fortunes  of  the  colonies;  the  greai  preeparcUio  Ubertatis,  which 
had  fitted  out  our  fathers,  to  reap  the  harvest  of  independence  on 
bloody  fields,  and  to  secure  and  establish  it,  by  those  wise  institutions, 
in  which  the  only  safe  enjoyment  of  freedom  resides. 

This  subject,  in  its  full  extent,  would  be  greatly  too  comprehensive 
for  the  present  occasion,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  address  you.  I  shall  confine  myself  chiefly  to  the  Seven 
Years'  war,  as  connected  with  the  war  of  the  Revolution  ; — a  subject, 
which  has  not,  perhaps,  received  all  the  attention  which  it  merits. 
The  influence  on  the  revolutionary  struggle  of  the  long  civil  contest, 
which  had  been  kept  up  with  the  Crown,  and  the  effect  of  this  contest* 
in  awakening  the  minds  of  men  in  the  colonies,  and  forming  them  td 
the  intelligent  and  skillful  defence  of  their  rights,  have  been  often 
enough  set  forth.  But  the  peculiar  and  extraordinary  concurrence  of 
facts,  in  the  military  history  of  the  colonies ;  the  manner  in  which  the 
moving  causes  of  the  Revolution  are  interwoven  with  the  great  inci- 
dents of  the  previous  wars ;  deserve  a  particular  development.  If  I 
mistake  not,  they  disclose  a  systematic  connection  of  events,  which, 
for  harmony,  interest,  and  grandeur,  will  not  readily  be  matched  with 
a  parallel,  in  the  annals  of  nations. 

When  America  was  approached  by  the  Europeans,  it  was  in  the 
occupancy  of  the  Indian  tribes ;  an  unhappy  race  of  beings,  not  able, 
as  the  event  has  proved,  to  stand  before  the  advance  of  civilization  ;— 
feeble,  on  the  whole,  compared  with  the  colonists  when  armed  with  the 
weapons  and  arts  of  Europe  ;  but  yet  capable  of  carrying  on  a  roost 
harrassing  and  destructive  warfare,  for  several  generations ;  particularly 
after  having  learned  the  use  of  fire  arms,  and  provided  themselves  with 
steel  tomahawks  and  scalping-knives,  from  the  French  and  English 
colonists.  Between  the  two  latter,  the  continent  was  almost  equally 
divided.  From  Nova  Scotia  to  Florida,  the  English  possessed  the  sea 
coast.  From  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Mississippi,  the  French  had  es- 
tablished themselves  in  the  interior.  The  Indian  tribes,  who  occupi- 
ed the  whole  line  of  the  frontier  and  the  intermediate  space  be- 
tween the  settlements,  were  alternately  stimulated,  by  the  two  parties 
against  each  other ;  but  more  extensively  and  effectively,  along  the 
greater  part  of  the  line,  by  the  French  against  the  English,  than  by 
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the  English  against  the  French.  With  every  war  in  Europe,  between 
England  and  France,  the  frontier  was  in  flames,  from  the  Savannah  to 
the  St.  Croix ;  and  down  to  so  late  a  period  did  this  state  of  things 
last,  that  I  have  noticed,  within  eighteen  months,  the  death  of  an  aged 
person,  who  was  tomahawked  by  the  Canadian  savages,  on  their  last 
incursion  to  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut  river,  as  low  down  as  North- 
ampton. There  were  periods,  at  which  the  expulsion  of  the  English 
from  the  continent  seemed  inevitable ; — and,  at  other  times,  the  French 
empire  in  America  appeared  equally  insecure.  But  it  was  plain,  that  no 
thought  of  independence  could  suggest  itself,  and  no  plan  of  throwing 
off  the  colonial  yoke  could  prosper,  while  a  hostile  power  of  French 
and  Canadian  savages,  exasperated  by  the  injuries,  inflicted  and  retali- 
ated for  a  hundred  years,  was  encamped  along  the  frontier.  On  the 
contrary,  the  habit,  so  long  kept  up,  of  acting  in  concert  with  the 
mother  country  against  their  French  and  savage  neighbors,  was  one  of 
the  strongest  ties  of  interest,  which  bound  the  colonies  to  the  crown. 

At  length,  in  the  year  1754,  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  two  crowns 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  various  portions  of  the  Indian  territory,  belonging, 
by  no  very  good  title  to  either  of  them,  led  to  the  commencement  of 
hostilities  between  the  English  and  the  French,  in  different  parts  of 
the  colonies.  Among  the  measures  of  strength  which  were  adopted 
against  the  common  foe,  was  the  plan  of  a  Union  of  the  colonies  into 
-a general  confederation,  not  dissimilar  to  that  which  was  actually  formed 
in  the  revolutionary  war.  It  is  justly  remarked  by  the  historians,  as  a 
curious  coincidence  of  dates  and  events,  that,  on  the  fourth  of  July, 
1754,  General  Washington,  then  a  colonel  in  the  provincial  service, 
«.under  Virginia,  should  have  been  compelled  to  capitulate  to  the 
French,  at  Fort  Necessity,  and  that  Benjamin  Franklin,  as  one  of  the 
commissioners  assembled  at  Albany,  should  have  put  his  name,  on  the 
same  day,  to  the  abortive  plan  of  the  confederation  ;  and  that,  on  the 
very  same  day,  twenty-two  years  afterwards,  General  Washington 
should  be  found  at  the  head  of  the  armies  of  Independent  and  United 
America,  and  Franklin  in  the  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  among  the 
authors  and  signers  of  the  Declaration. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  necessary  elements  of  a  Union  could  not  sub- 
sist in  a  state  of  dependence  on  a  foreign  government ;  and  the  failure 
of  the  confederation  of  1754  is  another  proof  that  our  Union  is  but  the 
form,  in  which  our  independence  was  organized.  One  in  their  origin, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  they  will  continue  so  in  their  preservation* 
The  most  natural  event  of  a  secession  of  a  small  part  of  the  Union 
from  the  other  states,  would  be  its  reH:olonization  by  Great-Britain.  It 
was  only  the  United  States,  which  were  acknowledged  to  be  independ* 
ent  by  Great-Britain  ;  or  declared  to  be  independent  by  themselves. 

Two  years  after  the  period  last  mentioned,  namely,  in  1756,  the 
flames  of  the  war  spread  from  America  to  Europe,  where  it  burst  forth 
and  raged  to  an  extent  and  with  a  violence,  scarcely  surpassed  by  the 
mighty  contests  of  Napoleon.  The  empress  of  Austria  and  Frederic 
the  Great,  France  and  Spain,  not  yet  humbled,  and,  now  united  by  the 
family  compact,  in  the  closest  alliance,  and  above  all  England, — then 
comprehending  within  her  dominions  the  colonies,  that  now  form  the 
United  States, — and  at  last  roused  and  guided  by  the  lordly  genius  and 
the  lion  heart  of  the  Elder  Pitt,  plunged,  with  all  their  resourcea,  into 
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the  conflict.  There  were  rarious  subsidiary  objects  at  heart,  with  the 
different  powers,  but  the  great  prize  of  the  contest  was  the  possession 
of  America.  That  prize,  bj  the  fortune  of  war,  or  rather  by  that 
Providence,  which,  through  this  instrumentality  of  mighty  events,  was 
preparing  the  way  for  American  Independence,  was  adjudged  to  the 
arms  of  England.  The  great  work  was  accomplished, — the  decisive 
blow  was  struck, — when  Wolfe  fell,  in  the  arms  of  victory,  on  the 
heights  of  Abraham ;  furnishing,  in  his  fate,  no  unapt  similitude  of 
the  British  empire  in  America,  which  that  victory  had  seemed  to  con- 
summate. As  Wolfe  died  in  the  moment  of  triumph,  so  the  power  of 
the  British  on  this  continent,  received  its  death  blow  in  the  event  that 
destroyed  its  rival. 

It  is  curious  to  remark,  how  instantly  this  effect  began  to  develop 
itself.  Up  to  this  time,  the  utmost  political  energy  of  the  colonies,  in 
conjunction  with  that  of  the  mother  country,  had  been  required  to 
maintain  a  foothold  on  the  continent.  They  were  in  constant  appre- 
hension of  being  swept  away,  by  the  united  strength  of  the  French 
and  Indians.  Their  thoughts  had  never  wandered  beyond  the  frontier 
line,  marked  as  it  was,  in  its  whole  extent,  with  fire  and  blood.  But 
the  French  power  once  expelled  from  the  country,  as  it  was,  with  a 
trifling  exception  at  New-Orleans,  and  their  long  line  of  strong  holds 
transferred  to  the  British  Government,  the  minds  of  men  immediately 
moved  forward,  over  the  illimitable  space,  that  seemed  opening  to 
them.  A  political  miracle  was  wrought ;  the  mountains  sunk,  the  val- 
lies  rose,  and  the  portals  of  the  West  were  burst  asunder.  The  native 
trib^  of  the  forest  still  roamed  the  interior,  but,  in  the  imaginations  of 
men,  they  derived  their  chief  terror,  from  the  alliance  with  the  French. 
The  idea  did  not  immediately  present  itself  to  the  minds  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, that  they  might,  in  like  manner,  be  armed  and  stimulated  by  the 
English  against  the  colonies,  whenever  a  movement  toward  indepen- 
dence should  require  such  a  check.  Hutchinson  remarks  an  altered 
tone,  in  the  state  papers  of  Massachusetts,  from  this  period,  which  he 
ascribes  less  distinctly  than  he  might,  to  the  same  cause.  Governor 
Bernard,  on  occasion  of  the  fall  of  Quebec,  congratulates  the  General 
Court  on  "  the  blessings  they  derive  from  their  subjection  to  Great- 
Britain  ;*'  and  the  Council,  in  their  echo  to  the  speech,  acknowledge 
that  it  is  "  to  their  relation  to  Great-Britain,  that  they  owe  their  free- 
dom ;"  and  the  same  historian  traces  the  rise  of  a  vague  idea  of  indepen- 
dency to  the  same  period  and  the  same  influence  upon  the  imagi- 
nations of  men,  of  the  removal  of  the  barrier  of  the  French  power. 

The  subversion  of  this  power  required,  or  was  thought  to  require,  a 
new  colonial  system.  Its  principles  were  few  and  simple.  An  army 
ivas  to  be  stationed,  and  a  revenue  raised,  in  America.  The  army  was 
to  enforce  the  collection  of  the  revenue  ;  the  revenue  was  to  pay  the 
cost  of  the  army  ;  and  by  this  army,  stationed  in  the  colonies  and  paid 
by  them,  the  colonies  were  to  be  kept  down  and  the  French  kept  out. 
T*he  policy  was  ingenious  and  plausible  ;  it  wanted  but  one  thing  for 
its  successful  operation  ;  but  that  want  was  fatal.  It  needed  to  be  put 
to  practice  among  men,  who  would  submit  to  it.  It  would  have  done 
excedtngly  well,  in  the  new  Canadian  conquests ;  but  it  was  wholly 
out  of  i^ace,  among  the  descendants  of  the  pilgrims  and  the  puritans. 
XJp  to  this  hour,  although  the  legislative  supremacy  of  England  had 
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not  been  contested  in  general  terms,  yet  the  government  at  home 
had  never  attempted  to  enact  laws,  simply  for  the  collection  of  revenue. 
They  had  confined  themselves  to  the  indirect  operation  of  the  laws  of 
trade,  (which  purported  to  be  for  the  advantage  of  all  parts  of  the 
empire,  the  colonies  as  well  as  the  mother  country,)  and  those  not  rig- 
idly enforced.  The  reduction  of  the  French  possessions  was  the  sig- 
nal, not  merely  for  the  infusion  of  new  vigor  into  the  administration  of 
the  commercial  system,  but  for  the  assertion  of  the  naked  right  to  tax 
America. 

When  a  great  event  is  to  be  brought  about,  in  the  order  of  Provi- 
dence, the  first  thing,  which  arrests  the  attention  of  the  student  of  its 
history  in  afler  times,  is  the  appearance  of  the  fitting  instruments  for  its 
accomplishment.  They  come  forward  and  take  their  places  on  the 
great  stage  of  action.  They  know  not  themselves,  for  what  they  are 
raised  up.  But  there  they  are.  James  Otis  was  then  in  the  prime  of 
manhood,  about  thirty-seven  years  of  age.  He  was  folly  persuaded, 
that  the  measures  adopted  by  the  British  government  were  unconstitu- 
tional, and  he  was  armed  with  the  genius,  and  learning,  the  wit,  and 
eloquence  ;  the  vehemence  of  temper,  the  loftiness  of  soul,  the  firmness 
of  nerve,  the  purity  of  purpose,  necessary  to  constitute  a  great  popular 
leader  in  difiicult  times.  The  question  was  brought  before  a  judicial 
tribunal,  I  must  confess,  in  a  small  way,~~on  the  petition  of  the  Custom 
House  officers  of  Salem,  for  writs  of  assistance  to  enforce  the  acts  of 
trade.  Otis  appeared,  as  the  counsel  of  the  commercial  interest,  to 
oppose  the  granting  of  these  writs.  Large  fees  were  tendered  hin,  Irat 
his  language  was,  **  in  such  a  cause,  I  despise  all  fees."  His  associate 
counsel,  Mr.  Thacher,  preceded  him  in  the  argument  of  the  cause, 
with  moderation  and  suavity ;  **  but  Otis,"  in  the  language  of  the 
elder  President  Adams,  who  heard  him,  '*  was  a  flame  of  fire.  With 
a  promptitude  of  classical  allusions,  a  depth  of  research,  a  rapid  sum- 
mary of  historical  events  and  dates,  a  profusion  of  legal  authorities,  a 
prophetic  glance  of  his  eye  into  futurity,"  (that  glorious  futurity,  which 
he  lived  not,  alas,  to  enjoy,)  *'  and  a  deep  torrent  of  impetuous  elo- 
quence, he  carried  all  before  him.  American  Independence  was  then 
and  there  born.  Every  man  of  an  immense  crowded  audience  appear- 
ed to  me  to  go  away,  as  I  did,  ready  to  take  arms  against  writs  of  assist- 
ance. Then  and  there  was  the  first  scene  of  the  first  act  of  opposition, 
to  the  arbitrary  claims  of  Great-Britain."* 

It  would  be  traveling  over  a  beaten  road,  to  pursue  the  narrative  of 
the  parliamentary  contest,  from  this  time  to  1775.  My  object  has 
merely  been  to  point  out  the  curious  historical  connection,  between  the 
consolidation  and  the  downfall  of  the  British  empire  in  America,  con- 
sequent upon  the  successful  issue  of  the  Seven  Year's  war.  One 
consequence  only  may  deserve  to  be  specified,  of  a  different  character, 
but  ^ringing  from  the  same  source,  and  tending  to  the  same  end,  and 
more  decisive  of  the  fate  of  the  Revolution,  than  any  other  merely 
political  circumstance.  The  event,  which  wrested  her  colonial  pos- 
sessions, on  this  continent,  from  France,  gave  to  our  Fathers  a  friend 
in  that  power,  which  had  hitherto  been  their  most  dreaded  enemy,  and 
prepared  France, — by  the  gradual  operation  of  public  sentiment  and 
the  influence  of  reasons  of  State, — when  the  accepted  time  should 
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anrife,  to  extend  to  them  a  helping  hand,  to  aid  them  in  establishing 
their  independency.  Next  to  a  re-conquest  of  her  own  possessions,  or 
rather  vastJy  more  efficacious  toward  humbling  Great-Britain,  than  a 
re-conquest  of  the  colonies  of  France,  was  the  great  policy  of  enabling 
the  whole  British  empire  in  America,  alike  the  recent  acquisitions  and 
the  ancient  colonies  along  the  coast,  (for,  to  this  length  the  policy  of 
France  extended,)  to  throw  off  the  English  yoke.  France  played,  in 
this  respect,  on  a  much  grander  scale,  that  game  of  state,  which 
gave  Mr.  Canning  so  much  eclat,  a  few  years  since,  in  reference  to  the 
affairs  of  Spain.  Perceiving  Spain  to  be  in  the  occupation  of  the 
French  army,  Mr.  Canning,  with  a  policy  it  must  be  owned  more 
effective  as  towards  France,  than  friendly  toward  Spain,  determined, 
as  he  said,  to  redress  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Spanish  colonies; 
and,  in  order  to  render  the  acquisition  of  Spain  comparatively  worthless 
to  France,  to  use  his  own  language,  **  he  called  into  being  a  new  world 
ID  the  west."  Much  more  justly  might  the  Count  de  Vergennes  have 
boasted,  that  England,  having  wrested  from  France  her  American  colo- 
nies, he  had  determined  to  redress  the  balance  of  power,  in  the  quarter 
where  it  was  disturbed ;  to  shut  up  the  victorious  arms  of  England^ 
within  their  comparatively  unimportant  new  acquisitions, — to  strike 
their  ancient  foothold  from  beneath  their  feet  ,*  and  call  into  being  a 
new  world  in  the  west.  On  the  score  of  generosity,  the  French  min- 
ister had  the  advantage,  that  his  blow  was  one  of  retaliation,  aimed  at 
his  enemy,  while  the  British  minister  struck  at  a  power  with  which  he 
was  at  peace,  through  the  sides  of  his  ally. 

But  all  this  wonderful  conjunction  of  political  causes,  does  not  suffi- 
ciently explain,  in  a  practical  way,  the  phenomenon  of  the  revolution, 
nor  furnish  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  promptitude,  with  which  the 
feeble  colonies  made  the  decisive  appeal  to  arms,  against  the  colossal 
power  of  England, — the  boldness  wiih  which  they  plunged  into  the 
revolutionary  struggle, — and  the  success  with  which,  through  a  thou- 
sand vicissitudes,  they  conducted  it  to  a  happy  close.  Fully  to  com- 
prehend this,  we  must  again  cast  our  eyes  on  the  war  of  1744,  and 
still  more  on  that  of  175G,  as  forming  a  great  school  of  military  con- 
duct and  discipline,  in  which  the  future  leaders  of  the  revolution  were 
trained  to  the  duties  of  the  camp  and  the  field.  It  was  here,  that  they 
became  familiarized  to  the  idea  of  great  military  movements,  and  ac- 
customed to  the  direction  of  great  military  expeditions,  conceived,  in 
the  colonial  councils,  and  often  carried  on,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the 
unaided  colonial  resources. 

In  the  extent  of  their  military  efforts,  the  numbers  of  men  enlisted 
in  the  New-England  colonies, — the  boldness  and  comprehension  of  the 
campaigns, — the  variety  and  hardship  of  the  service,  and  the  brill- 
iancy of  the  achievements,  I  could  almost  venture  to  say,  that  as  much 
was  effected  in  these  two  wars,  as  in  that  of  the  revolution.  The  mili- 
tary efforts  of  the  colonies  had,  indeed,  from  the  first,  been  remarkable. 
It  was  calculated,  near  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  that 
every  fifth  man  in  Massachusetts,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  had  been 
engaged  in  the  service,  at  one  time.  The  more  melancholy  calculation 
was,  at  the  same  time,  made,  that,  in  the  period  of  thirty  years  from 
king  Philip's  war,  from  five  to  six  thousand  of  the  youth  of  the  colony 
had  perished  in  the  wars.     In  the  second  year  of  the  war  of  1744 
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the  famous  expedition  against  Louisbourg  was  planned,  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts,  and  sanctioned  by  its  General  Court.  Three 
thousand  two  hundred  of  her  citizens,  with  ten  armed  ships,  sailed 
against  that  place.  This  force,  compared  with  the  population  of  Mas* 
sachusetts  at  that  time,  was  equal  to  an  army  of  twelve  thousand  men, 
with  our  present  numbers  ;  and  the  same  immense  force  was  kept  up 
the  following  year.  Louisbourg,  by  an  auspicious  coincidence,  fell  on 
the  17th  of  June,  just  thirty  years  before  the  battle  of  Bunker-Hill. 
Colonel  Gridley,  who  pointed  the  mortar,  which,  on  the  third  trial, 
threw  a  shell  into  the  citadel  at  Louisbourg,  marked  out  the  lines 
of  the  redoubt  on  Bunker-Hill ;  *  and  old  Colonel  Frye,  who  hastened 
to  join  his  regiment  on  Bunker-Hill,  after  the  fight  had  begun,  recall- 
ing the  surrender  of  Louisbourg,  at  which  he  had  been  present,  thirty 
years  before,  declared  that  it  was  an  auspicious  day  for  America,  and 
that  he  would  take  the  risk  of  it.  At  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
between  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  this  poor  little  New-England 
conquest  was  all  that  Great-Britain  had  to  give,  for  the  restitution  of 
all  the  conquests  made  by  France,  in  the  course  of  the  war. 

But  in  the  war  of  1750,  the  military  efforts  of  the  colonies  were  stiU 
more  surprizing.     If  it  is  said,  that  they  were  upheld  by  the  resources 
of  the  mother  country,  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  in  making  the  compari- 
son of  their  exertions  in  this  war,  with  those  in  the  revolution,  that  in 
the  latter,  they  had  the  powerful   support  of  France.     The  Seven 
Years'  war  was  carried  on  in  America,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  ex- 
treme south,  against  the  Cherokee  Indians,  then  a  formidable  enemy, 
in  the  western  part  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  at  Niagara,  on  the 
whole  frontier  line,  from  Albany  to  the  St.  Lawrence  andQrUebec,  in  the 
extreme  north-eastern  corner  of  the  country,  where  Nova  Scotia  and 
Cape  Breton  were  retaken,  in  the  West-Indies,  and  on  the  Spanish 
Main.     The  regiments  of  New-England  and  New- York,  in  this  war, 
fought  on  lake  Ontario,  and  lake  George,  at  Quebec,  in  Nova  Scotia, 
in  Martinico,  Porto  Bello,  and  the  Havanna.     From  the  year  1754  to 
1762,  there  were  raised,  by  the  single  province  of  Massachusetts,  thir- 
ty-five thousand  men ;  and  for  three  years  successively,  seven  thousand 
men,  each  year.     This  was  in  addition  to  large  numbers  of  the  sea-far- 
ing inhabitants,  who  enlisted  or  were  impressed  into  the  British  Navy ; 
and  in  addition  to  those,  who  enlisted  in  the  regular  British  Army,  who 
amounted  in  one  year,  to  near  a  thousand.     Napoleon,  at  the  summit 
of  his  power,  did  not  carry  an  equal  number  of  the  French  people  into 
the  field.     An  army  of  seven  thousand,  compared  with  the  population 
of  Massachusetts,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  is  considerably 
greater,  than  an   army  of  one  million  for  France,  in  the  time  of  Na- 
poleon. 

If  I  were  to  repeat  the  names  of  all  the  distinguished  pupils,  in  this 
great  school  of  war,  I  should  have  to  run  over  the  list  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  officers  of  the  revolutionary  army.  Among  them  were 
Prescott,  Putnam,  Stark,  Gridley,  Pomroy,  Gates,  Montgomery,  Mer- 
cer, Lee,  and,  above  all,  Washington.  If  I  were  to  undertake  to 
recount  the  heroic  adventures,  the  incredible  hardships,  the  privations 
and  exposures,  that  were  endured  in  the  frontier  wilderness,  in  the  war- 

*  For  this  and  some  other  facts  in  thin  H<1dn»s,  I  am  indebted  to  Colonei  Swett's  interesting 
and  valuable  history  of  the  balUe  of  Bimker<ililL 
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fare  with  fh^  sat  age  fbe,-*— on  the  dreary  scooting  parties  iii  mid-winter,. 
«— I  should  ai»Md  a  tale  of  human  fortitude  and  human  suffering,,  to- 
which  it  would  make  the  heart  bleed  to  listen.     I  should  speak  of  the 
gallant  Colonel  Williams,  the  founder  of  the  important  institution,  which, 
bears  his  name,,  in  the  western  part  of  the  CommonweaUh,  the  accom- 
plished, affable,,  and  beloved  commander^  who*  fell  at  the  head  of  hts 
regiment,  on  the  bloody  eighth  of  September,  1765.     Nor  would  I 
forget  the  faithful  Mohawk  chieflatn,  Hendrick,  wha  fell  at  his  side. 
I  should  speak  of  Putnam,  tied  to  a  tree  by  a  party  of  savages,  who^ 
had  surprised  him  at  the  commencement  of  an  action,  in  a  subsequent 
campaign,  and  exposed,  in  this  condition,  ta  the  fire  of  both  parties ;. 
afterwards  bound  again  to  the  stake,  and  the  piles  kindled  which  were 
to  bom  him  alive,  but,  by  the  interference  of  an  Indian  warrior,  rescued 
from  this  imminent  peril,  and  preserved  by  Providence  to  be  one  of  the 
thunderbolts  of  the  revolution.  I  shoedd  speak  of  Gridley,: — whom  I  have 
already  mentioned,*— the  engineer  at  Louisbourg, — ^the  artillerist  at 
Qnebec,  where  his  corps  dragged  up  the  only  two  field-pieces,  which 
were  raised  to  the  heights  of  Abraham,  in  the  momentous  assault  on 
that  city,  and  who,  as  I  have  already  said,  planned  the  lines  of  the 
redoubt  on  Bunker-Hill,  with  consummate  ability.     I  should  speak  of 
Pomroy,  of  Northampton,  who,  in  the  former  war,  wrote  to  his  wife 
firom  Loaisbourg,  that ''  if  it  were  the  will  of  Gbd,  he  hoped  to  see  her 
pleasant  face  again  ;  butaf  Qod,,  in  his  holy  and  sovereign  Providence, 
has  ordered  it  otherwise,  he  hoped  to  have  a  glorious  meeting  with  her, 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  where  there  are  no  wars,  nor  fatiguing 
marches,  nor  roaring  cannons,  nor  cracking  bomb-shells,  nor  long 
campaigns,  bat  an  eternity  to  spend  in  perfect  harmony  and  undis- 
turbed peace  ;"  •  and  who  did  not  only  live  to  see  his  wife's  pleasant 
face  again,  but  to  s(ay,  with  his  own  hands,  in  the  year  1756,  the  couh 
mander  of  the  French  army,  the  brave  Baron  Dieskau ;  and  who,  on 
the  17fh  of  June,  1775,  dismounted  and  passed  Charlestown  Neck,  on 
his  way  to  Bunker-Hill,  on  foot,  in  the  midst  of  a  shower  of  balls,  be- 
cause he  did  not  think  it  conscionable  to  ride  General  Ward's  horse, 
whtch  he  had  borrow^d,^  through  the  cross  fire  of  the  British  ships  of 
war  and  floating  batteries.     I  should  speak  of  Rogers,  the  invincible 
New-Hampehire  partisan,  who,  in  one  of  the  sharp  confficts  ih  which 
his  corps  of  Rangers  was  contrnu'ally  engaged,  was  shot  through  the 
wrist,  and  having  had  his  queue  cut  off,  by  one  of  his  men,  to  stop  up 
the  wotitrd,  went  on  with  the  fight.     1  should  speak  of  the  superhuman 
endurance  and  valor  of  Stark,  a  captain  in  the  same  corps  ef  Rangers, 
throughout  the  Seven  Years*  war, — a  colonel  at  Bunker-Hill,— and  who, 
hy  the  victory  at  Bennington,  which  he  ptanned  and  achieved,  almost 
by  the  unaided  resources  of  his  own  powerful  mind  and  daring  spirit, 
ffrat  turned  the  tide  of  disaster,  in  the  revolutionary  war.     I  should 
dp^ak  of  Frye,  who  was  included  as  commander  of  the  Massaehtrsetts 
lorces,  in  the  disastrous  capitulation  of  Fort  William  Henry,  in  1767, 
and  escaping,  stripped  and  mangled,  from  the  tomahawk  of  the  savages, 
who  fell  upon  theim  the  moment  they  were  marched  out  of  the  fort, 
vrandered  about  the  woods  several  days  naked  and  starving,  but  who 
on^  of  the  first  to  obey  the  summons,  that  ran  through  the  conn- 
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try,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  and  who  called  to  nind  the  17th  of 
June,  1745,  as  he  hastened  to  join  his  regiment  on  Bunker-Hill.  1 
should  speak  of  Lord  Howe,  the  youthful,  gallant,  and  beloved  British 
general.  On  the  eve  of  the  fatal  assault  on  Ticonderoga,  in  1758,  he 
sent  for  Stark  to  sup  with  him,  on  his  bear-skin,  in  his  tent,  and  talk 
over  the  prospects  of  the  ensuing  day.  He  fell  the  next  morning,  at 
the  head  of  his  advancing  column,  equally  lamented  by  Britons  and 
Americans.  The  General  Court  oi  Massachusetts  erected  a  monu* 
ment  to  his  memory,  in  Westminster  Abbey  ;  and  Stark,  who  never 
spoke  of  him  without  emotion,  used  to  rejoice,  since  he  was  to  fall, 
that  he  fell  before  his  distinguished  talents  could  be  employed  against 
America.  Above  all,  1  should  Speak  of  Washington,  the  youthful 
Virginia  colonel,  as  modest  as  brave,  who  seemed  to  bear  a  charmed 
life  amidst  the  bullets  of  the  French  and  Indians  at  Braddock's  defeat, 
and  who  was  shielded,  on  that  most  bloody  day,  by  the  arm  of  Provi- 
dence, to  become  the  earthly  savior  of  his  country. 

Such  were  some  of  the  incidents,  which  connect  the  Seven  Tears' 
war  with  that  of  the  Revolution.  Such  was  the  school  in  which,  upon 
the  then  unexplored  banks  of  the  Ohio,  by  the  roaring  waters  of  Niag- 
ara, and  in  the  pathless  wilderness  of  the  North- Western  frontier,  the 
men  of  1776  were  trained,  in  the  strictest  school  of  British  military 
discipline  and  conduct.  And  if  there  were  wanted  one  instance  more 
signal  than  another  of  the  infatuation,  which,  at  that  time,  swayed  the 
councils  of  Great-Britain,  it  would  be  the  fact,  that  the  British  ministry 
not  only  attempted  to  impose  their  unconstitutional  laws  upon  men, 
who  had  drawn  in  the  whole  great  doctrine  of  English  liberty,  with 
their  mothers'  milk,  but  who, — a  few  years  before, — had,  for  eight 
campaigns,  stood  side  by  side  with  the  veterans  of  the  British  army ; 
who  had  marched  beneath  the  wings  of  the  British  Eagle,  and  shared 
the  prey  of  the  British  Lion,  from  Louisiana  to  Quebec. 

At  length  the  Revoluttbn,  with  all  this  grand  civil  and  military  prep- 
aration, came  on ;  and  oh,  that  I  could  paint  out,  in  worthy  colors,  the 
magnificent  picture  I  Such  a  subject  as  it  presents,  considered  as  the 
winding  up  of  a  great  drama,  of  which  the  opening  scene  begins  with 
the  landing  of  our  fathers,  is  no  w)iere  else,  I  firmly  believe,  to  be 
found  in  the  annals  of  man.  It  is  a  great  national  Epos  of  real  life, — 
unsurpassed  in  grandeur  and  attraction.  It  comprehends  every  kind 
of  interest ;  politics  of  the  most  subtile  and  expansive  schools ;  great 
concerns  of  state  and  humanity,  mingled  up  with  personal  intrigues ; 
the  passions  of  ministers  and  the  arts  of  cabinets,  in  strange  contrast 
with  mighty  developments  of  Providence,  which  seem  to  take  in  the 
fate  of  the  civilized  world  for  ages.  On  the  one  hand,  the  great  Sanc- 
tis ary  of  the  British  power,  the  cuiytum  imperii,  is  heard,  as  Tacitus 
says  of  the  sanctuary  at  Jerusalem,  to  resound  with  the  valediction  of 
the  departing  gods.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fair  temple  of  Americaa 
Independence  is  seen  rising,  like  an  exhalation  from  the  soil. 

Not  in  the  sanghine  and  the  Binile  of  heaTen, 
Bat  wrapt  in  whirlwinds,  and  begirt  with  woes. 

The  incidents,  the  characters  are  worthy  of  the  drama.  What  namepf 
what  men !  Chatham,  Burke,  Fox,  Franklin,  the  Adamses,  Washing* 
ton,  Jeflbrsony  and  ail  the  ehiTalry  and  all  the  diplomaoy  of  Europe 
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and  America.  The  voice  of  generous  disaffection  sounds  beneath  the 
arches  of  St.  Stephens ;  and  the  hall  of  Congress  rings  with  an  elo- 
quence, like  that,  which 

Shook  the  arsenal,  and  falmined  over  Greece, 
To  Maeedon  and  Artazerxes'  throne. 

Then  contemplate  the  romantic  groups  that  cro^d  the  military  scene ; 
all  the  races  of  men,  and  all  the  degrees  of  civilization,  brought  upon  the 
stage  at  once.  The  English  veteran,  the  plaided  Highlander,  the  hire- 
ling peasantry  of  Hesse  Oassel  and  Anspach,  the  gallant  chevaliers  of 
Poland,  the  legions  of  France,  the  hardy  American  yeoman,  his  leath- 
er apron  not  always  thrown  aside,  the  mountain  rifleman,  the  painted 
savage.  At  one  moment,  we  hear  the  mighty  armadas  of  Europe 
thundering  in  the  Antilles.  Anon  we  behold  the  bluc-eyed  Bruns- 
wickers,  whose  banners  told,  in  their  tattered  sheets,  of  the  victory  of 
Minden,  threading  the  wilderness  between  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Al- 
bany, under  an  accomplished  British  gentleman,  and  capitulating  to 
the  American  forces,  commanded  by  a  naturalized  Virginian,  who 
bad  been  present  at  the  capture  of  Martin ico,  and  was  shot  through 
the  body  at  Braddock's  defeat.  While  the  grand  drama  is  closed  at 
Yorktown,  with  the  storm  of  the  British -lines,  hy  the  emulous  columns 
of  the  French  and  American  army,  the  Americans  led  by  the  gallant 
scion  of  the  oldest  French  noblesse,  the  hevoic  Lafayette ;  a  young 
New- York  lawyer,  the  gallant  and  lamented  Hamilton,  commanding 
the  advanced  guard.* 

Nor  let  us  turn  from  the  picture,  without  shedding  a  tear  over  the 
ashes  of  the  devoted  men,  who  laid  down  their  lives  in  the  cause,  from 
Lexington  and  Concord  to  the  farthest  sands  of  the  South.     Warren 
was  the  first  cen^icuous  victim.     If  ever  a  man  went  to  an  anticipat- 
ed and  certain  death,  in  obedience  to  the  call  of  duty,  he  was  that 
man.    Though  he  had  no  miiitary  educatioq,  he  knew,  from  the  first, 
that  to  hold  Bunker-Hill,  in  the  state  of  the  American  army,  was  im- 
practicable.    He  was  against  fortifying  it,  but  overruled  in  that,  he 
resolved  to  assist  in  its  defence.     His  associate,  in  the  provincial  Con- 
gress, Mr.  Gerry,  besought  him  not  to  risk  his  life,  for  that  its  loss  was 
inevitable,  r  Warren  thought  it  might  be  so,  but  replied, — that'he'dwelt 
within  the  sound  of  the  cannon,  and  that  he  should  die  beneath  'his 
roof,  if  he  remained  at  home,  while  his  countrymen  were  shedding 
their  blood  for  him.     Mr.  Gerry  repeated,  that  if  he  went  to  the  hill, 
he  would  surely  be  killed  ;  and  Warren's  rejoinder  was,—**  Duhe  et 
decorum  est  pro  patria  mori"     Montgomery  moved  te  the  assault  of 
Quebec  in  the  depth  of  a  Canadian  winter,  at  the  end  of  December, 
under  a  violent  snow-storm.     One  gun  only  was  fired  from  the  batte- 
ries, but  that  proved  fatal  to  the  gallant  commander  and  his  aids,  who 
fell,  where  he  had  fought  by  the  side  ^of  Wolfe,  sixteen  years  before. 
Sf  ercer,  who  had  passed  through  the  Seven  Years'  war  with  Washing- 
ton, was  pierced  three  times  through  the  body,  with  a  bayonet,  at  Prince- 
ton.    Scammel,  severely  wounded  at  Saratoga,  fell  on  the  eve  of  the 
glorious  success  at  Yorktown ;  and  Laurens,  the  youthful  prodigy  of 
waJor  and  conduct,  the  last  lamented  victim  of  the  war,  paid  the  forfeit 
or  his  brilliant  prospects,  after  those  of  the  country  were  secured. 

*  Borne  of  th0  idau  ia  Uito  pmnfinfh  ue  coauiBod  la  aa  article  by  Um  autiior,  pabUebed  la  • 
'  work,  Mme  jrean  etaca. 
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These  were  all  men,  who  have  gaiaed  a  8q>arate  renown ;  who 

have  secured  a  place  for  their  names,  in  the  annals  of  liberty.  Bat 
let  us  not,  while  we  pay  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  their  memory,  for- 
get the  thousand  gallant  hearts,  which  poured  out  their  life-blood  in 
the  undistinguished  ranks ;  who  followed  the  call  of  duty  up  to  the 
cannon's  mouth ;  who  could  not  promise  themselves  the  meed  of  fame, 
and  Heaven  knows,  could  have  been  prompted  by  no  hope  of  money ; 
the  thousands,  who  pined  in  loathsome  prison-ships,  or  languished 
with  the  diseases  ef  the  camp^  and,  returning  from  their  country's 
service,  with  broken  fortunes  and  ruined  constitutions,  sunk  into  an 

early  grave. 

How  deep  the  brave,  who  link  to  Feet, 
"With  all  their  country's  wishes  blest. 
'When  spring)  with  dewj  fingers  cold, 
Returns  to  deck  their  hillowed  mould, 
13he  there  shall  dress  a  sweeter  sod, 
Than  fancy's  feet  havC'ever  trod. 
There  Honor  comes,  a  pilgrim  gray, 
'To  bless  the  turf,  that  wraps  their  clay  ; — 
And  Freedom  shall  awhile  repair. 
To  dwell  a  weeping  hermit,  there. 

•Still  less  let  as  forget,  on  this  auspicious  anniversary,  the  venerable 
survivors  of  the  eventful  contest.  Let  us  rejoice,  that  so  many  of  them 
are  spared  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  efforts  and  sacrifices.  Let  us 
behold,  Jn  their  grey  locks  and  honorable  scars,  the  strongest  incen- 
tives to  the  discharge  of  every  duty  of  the  citizen  and  patriot;  and, 
above  all,  let  us  listen  to  the  strong  appeal,  which  the  whole  army  of 
the  Revolution  makes  to  us,  through  these  its  aged  surviving  members, 
'to  show  our  gratitude  to  those  who  fell»  by  smoothing  the  pathway  to 
the  grav>e  of  those,  whom  years  and  the  early  hardships  of  the  service, 
-yet  spare  for  a  short  time  among  us. 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  from  ail  these  mingled  contemplations,  to  the 
practical  lesson,  which  it  becomes  us  to  draw  from  our  reflections,  on 
^this  great  subject. 

Momentous  as  the  revolution  was  in  its -origin  and  causes,  its  inci- 
dents and  characters,  it  derives  a  still  greater  interest  from  its  results. 

Fifly  years  have  elapsed,  since  the  termination  of  the  war,  and  in 
that  half-century,  we  have  been  reaping  fruits  of  the  precious  seed 
then  sown, — most  costly  and  peculiar.  One  general  constitution  of 
federal  government  has  been  framed  ;  and  connected  with  it,  in  most 
harmonious  relation,  twenty*four  constitutions  of  government  for  the 
separate  States.  These,  in  their  respective  spheres, — operating  each 
to  its  assigned  end, — have  secured  ns  in  all  the  blessings  of  political 
independence  and  well-regulated  liberty.  The  industry  of  the  coun* 
try  has  been  protected  and  fostered,  and  carried  to  a  wonderful  point 
of  skill.  The  rights  of  the  country  have  been  triumphantly  vindicated 
/  in  a  second  war; — ^its  boundaries  pushed  into  the  remote  wilderness, — 
its  population  increased  five-fold,  and  its  wealth  augmented  in  stiH 
greater  ratio, — ^avenues  of  communication,  by  land  and  by  water, 
stretched  across  the  plains  and  over  the  mountains,  in  every  direction ; 
•—the  most  astonishing  improvements  made  .in  all  the  arts  of  life, — aad 
literature  and  science  not  less  successfully  cultivated. 

Did  time  permit  me  to  descend  to  particulars,  I  could  point  out  fire 
or  six  principles  or  institutions,  each  of  the  highest  importance  in 


soeiolj  J  for  some  of  which  the  hett  blood  of  Europe  1^,  St9m  tiioo  to 
tiioe  been  shed,  and  mighty  revolutions  have  been  attempted  in  vain ;  and 
which  have  grown  up,  silently,  and  unconBciously,  in  this  country,  ia 
the  space  of  fifty  years.  I  can  but  run  over  the  names  of  ^he  reforms, 
which,  in  this  connection,  have  been  achieved  or  are  in  progress.  The 
feudal  accumulation  of  property  in  a  few  bonds  has  been  broken  down, 
and  liberty  has  been  founded  on  its  only  sure  basis,  equality ;  and  with 
this  al]«imporUnt  change,  a  multitude  of  miftor  reforms  have  been  inn 
trod  need  into  our  system  of  law.  The  great  question  of  the  proper 
noode  of  diqx>sing  of  crime  has  been  solved,  by  the  establishment  of  a 
penitentiary  system,  which  combines  the  ends  of  penal  justice  witl^ 
the  interests  of  humanity  ;  divests  imprisonment  of  its  ancient  crue^ 
ties,  without  making  it  cease  to  be  an  object  of  terror  ;-^a£BKds  the 
best  chance  for  the  reform  of  the  convict,  and  imposes  liltk  or  no 
borden  on  the  state.  A  like  auccess  seems  to  be  promised,  in  refer* 
ence  to  the  other  great  evil  of  pauperism,  a  burden  of  intolerable 
weight  in  every  other  country.  Experiments  havie  pretty  satisfactorily 
shown,  that,  by  a  judicious  system  carefully  administered,  pauperism 
may  be  made  to  cease  to  be  a  school  for  crime,  and  to  a  considerable 
degree,  also,  cease  to  be  a  burden  to  the  public.  A  plan  of  popular  ed««* 
catioii  has  been  introduced,  by  which  the  elements  of  useful  knowledge 
have  been  carried  to  every  door^  Political  equality  has  been  established, 
on  the  broadest  footing,  with  no  other  evils,  than  those  which  are  insep- 
arable from  humanity, — evils  infinitely  iess  than  those  of  despotic  gov- 
ernment. In  fine,  freedom  of  conscience  has  been  carried  to  the 
highest  point  of  practical  enjoyment,  without  producing  any  diminu- 
tion of  the  public  respect  due  to  the  ofiices  of  religion. 

These,  I  take  to  be  the  real  substantial  fruits  of  our  free  institutions 
of  government.  They  are  matters  each  of  the  highest  moment. 
Their  importance  would  well  occupy  each  a  separate  essay.  Time 
only  has  been  left  me  to  indicate  theuk 

With  these  results  of  our  happily  organized  liberty,  we  are  starting^ 
Fellow-citizens,  on  the  second  half  century,  since  the  close  of  the  rev- 
olutionary war.    Let  us  hope  that  we  are  to  move,  with  a  still  acceler- 
ated pace,  on  the  path  of  improvement  and  happiness,  of  public  and 
private  virtue  and  honor.     When  we  compare  what  our  beloved  country 
now  is,— or  to  go  no  farther  than  our  own  state, — when  we  compare 
what  Massachusetts  now  is,  with  what  it  was  fifly  years  ago,  what 
grounds  for  honest  pride  and  boundless  gratitude  does  not  the  com- 
parison suggest!      And   if   we  wished  to  find    an  example  of  a 
ooramunity,  as  fanrored  as  any  on  earth,  with  a  salubrious  climate, 
a  soil  possessed  of  precisely  that  degree  of  fertility,  which  is  most 
likely  to  create  a  thrifty  husbandry, — advantages  for  all  the  great 
branches  of  industry , — commerce,  agriculture,  the  fisheries,  manufac^ 
tores,  and  the  mechanic  arts ;  free  institutions  of  government,  estab- 
lishments for  education,  charity,  and  moral  Improvement;  a  sound 
public  sentiment,-:-a  widely  diffused  love  of  order, — a  glorious  tradi<- 
tion  of  ancestral  renown,— a  pervading  moral  sense,  and  an  hereditary 
respect  for  religion ;  if  we  wished  to  find  a  land  where  a  man  could 
desire  to  live,  to  educate  and  establish  his  children,  to  grow  old  and 
to  die, — where  could  we  look,  where  need  we  wander,  beyond  the 
limitS'of  our  eMW ^anient  and  venerable  slate? 


ISB  if^.  E^entti  Aidrus. 

Faliow-Citiseiifl  of  Woreester, — ^words,  after  iti,  are  vain.  Do  yoa 
wish  to  learn  bow  much  you  are  indebted  to  those,  who  laid  the  foan- 
dation  of  these  your  social  blessings,  do  not  listen  to  me,  but  look 
around  yon ;  sunrey  the  face  of  the  country,  of  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood in  which  you  live.  Go  up  to  the  rising  grounds,  that  overlook 
this  most  beautiful  village  ;  contemplate  the  scene  of  activity,  prosper- 
ity,  and  thrift  spread  out  before  you.  Pause  on  the  feelings  of  sativ 
faction,  with  which  you  dismiss  your  children  in  the  morning  to  school^ 
or  receive  them  home  at  evening  ;  the  assured  tranquility,  with  which 
you  lie  down  to  repose  at  night,  half  of  you,  I  doubt  not,  with  unbolted 
floors,  beneath  the  overshadowing  pinions  of  the  public  peace  ;  dwdl 
upon  the  sacred  calm  of  the  Sabbath  morn,  when  the  repose  of  roan 
and  of  nature  is  awakened  by  no  sound,  but  that  of  the  village  bell^^ 
calling  you  to  go  up  and  worship  God,  according  to  the  dictates  of  yoor 
conscience ;  and  reflect  that  all  these  blessings  were  purchased  lor 
you,  by  your  high«souied  fathers,  at  the  cost  of  years  of  labor,  trial, 
and  hardship ;  of  banishment  from  their  native  land,  of  persecution 
and  bloodshed,  of  tyranny  and  war.  Think,  then,  of  Greece  and  of 
Poland ;  of  Italy  and  Spain ;  aye,  of  France  and  of  Enghind ;  of  any, 
and  of  every  country,  but  your  own  ;  and  you  will  know  the  weight  <^ 
obligation,  you  owe  your  fathers ;  and  the  reasons  of  gratitude,  which 
should  prompt  you  to  celebrate  the  Fourth  of  July. 


NOTE. 

I  have  thought  that  the  reader,  who  is  curious  in  the  earlier  history 
of  our  country,  would  be  gratified  with  the  whole  of  the  letter  of  Gen- 
eral Pomroy,  of  which  a  characteristic  sentence  is  quoted  in  the  text. 
It  has  never  been  printed,  and  is  here  subjoined  from  a  copy  furnished 
me,  by  my  much  valued  friend,  Mr.  George  Bancrofl,  of  Northampton. 

From  ye  Grand  Battre  5  mile  &  haf  North  From  ye  City  Loaisboarg. 

May  ye  8, 1745. 

My  dear  Wife,  Altho  ye  many  Danffera  &  hazards  I  have  been  in  einee  I  left 
joa,  yet  X  have  been  through  ye  goodness  of  God  Preserved,  tho  much  worried 
with  ye  grate  business  I  have  upon  my  hands.  But  I  go  cherefully  on  with  it. 
I  have  much  to  write.  But  little  time  Shall  only  give  some  hints  Tuesday  ye 
Last  day  of  April,  ye  fleet  landed  on  ye  Island  or  Cape  Breton  about  5  miles  from 
Louisbourg.  ye  French  saw  our  vessels  and  came  out  with  a  company  to  prevent 
oar  landing  But  as  Fast  as  ye  boats  could  git  on  shore  ye  men  were  landed.  A 
warm  ingagement  with  them  :  They  sone  retreated,  we  followed  them,  &  <lrove 
them  into  ye  woods  but  few  of  them  able  to  git  into  ye  city  yt  day  4  we 
killed  yt  were  found  many  iaktn  we  lost  not  one  man :  We  have  taken  &.  killed 
since  many  more,  ye  number  I  do  not  know,  but  not  less  than  eighty  Daisoiie 
what  is  since  killed.    The  grand  Battre  is  ours :  but  before  we  entereo  it  th^ 

eeople  were  fled  out  of  it,  and  eon  over  to  ye  town  But  had  stopt  up  ye  Tutch^ 
ols  of  ye  cannon General  reppril  gave  me  ye  Charoe  &  oversight  of  abore 

twenty  smiths  in  bearing  of  them  out :  Cannon  boals  &  Boums  hundred  of  them 
were  fiied  at  as  from  ye  city  &  ye  Island  Fort.  Grate  numbers  of  Them  struek 
ye  Fort :  Some  in  ye  parade  among  ye  People  But  none  of  them  hurt  dk  as  sone 
as  we  could  fit  ye  cannon  clear  we  gave  them  Fire  for  Fire  &  Bombarded  them. 
on  ye  west  side.  Loaisboarg  an  exceeding  strong  handsom  &  well  sittiated  place 
with  a  iee  harbar  it  teams  impregnable.  Bat  we  haye  ben  so  succeeded  heith> 
erto  jt  9  de  not  dooht  Bat  F^viAnoe  will  Deliver  it  into  cor  haada. 
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8ud»y      Whftt  we  htye  lost  of  our  men  I  do  not  oeitinly  know,  Bat  I  ftir 

May  ye      near  20  men  ye  army  in  general  ha^e  been  in  health  :  It  looks  aa  if 

19  from        oor  eampane  would  last  long  But  I  am  willing  to  stay  till  God's 

this  time  comes  to  deliver  ye  Citty  Lonisbonrg  into  our  hands,  which 

below         do  not  dcnbt  bat  will  in  good  time  be  done :  we  hare  shut  tliem  ap 

writ  on  every  side  and  still  are  making  our  works  stronger  against  them. 

42  poand  shot  the^  have  fired  in  upon  them  every  day ;  one  very  large  mortar 
we  have  with  which  we  play  upon  them  upon  there  houses  oflen  braks  among 
them :  there  houses  are  compact,  which  ye  bourns  must  do  a  grate  ded  of  hirt  i 
distress  them  in  a  grate  degree  Small  mortars  we  have  wiUi  which  we  fire  in 
npon  them.    I  have  had  my  health  since  I  landed. 

My  dear  wife  I  4xpeot  to  be  longer  gon  from  home  then  I  did  when  I  left  it : 
but  I  desire  not  to  think  of  returning  Till  Louisbourg  is  taken  :  &  I  hope  God 
will  inable  you  to  submit  quietly  to  nis  will  whatever  it  may  be ;  ^  inaole  yon 
with  courage  dcgood  conduct  to  go  through  ye  grate  business  yt  is  now  upon 
your  hands  &,  not  think  your  time  ill  spent  m  teaching  &,  governing  your  Iknuljr 
according  to  ye  word  of  God. 

My  company  in  general  are  well :  Some  fVw  of  them  are  in.  But  hope  none 
dangerous. 

The  affairs  at  home  I  can  order  nothing  But  must  whoUv  leave  Hoping  yt  they 
will  be  well  ordered  ^  taken  care  of:  My  kind  love  to  Mr.  Sweetland  my  duty 
to  Mother  Hunt  db  love  to  llrothers  and  sisters  all  * 

Mr  Dear  wife  if  it  be  the  will  of  God  !  hope  to  see  your  pleasant  fkce  asain  : 
But  if  God  in  his  Holy  Sl  8overei|^n  Providence  has  ordered  it  others  wise,  I 
hope  to  have  a  glorious  meeting  with  yon  in  ye  Kingdom  of  heaven  where  ther» 
is  no  wars  nor  Fatiguing  marcbcf,  no  roaring  cannon  nor  cracking  Bourn  shells, 
nor  Long  Campains ;  But  an  llternity  to  spend  in  Perfect  harmony  and  undia- 
torbed  peace. 

This  is  ye  hartty  Desire  &  Prayer 

of  him  y t  is  your  Loving 

Husband  SETH  POMROT 
To  Mb«  Mart  Pokiiot  at  Northampton  in  New  England^ 
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Orations,  delivered  en  the  Fifty^Seventh  Anniversary  of  American 
Independence, 

There  is  hat  one  thing  more  difficult  to  write  than  an  oration  for  the 
Fourth  of  July.  The  themes  appropriate  to  the  day — the  topics  ex- 
pected to  be  discusaed-^have  all  been  treated  so  often  and  so  elabo- 
rately, that  an  orator  at  the  present  day  must  be  in  rare  good  luck,  if 
be  can  impart  interest  enough  to  his  performance,  to  make  it  worth  a 
review^-which  is  the  one  thing  harder  to  write  than  the  oration  itseK 
This  labor  we  have  no  desire  to  undertake.  But  we  have,-  on  our 
table,  several  discourses,  delivered  on  the  last  annitersarj  of  Aaaetiott 
Independence,  which  are  entitled  to  a  brief  notice. 

The  Address  delivered  before  the  Young  Men  of  Boston,  by  Amasfi 
Walker,  is  modest  and  unpretending,  but,  nevertheless^  a  very  sensibk 
and  well-written  performance;  and^  if  it  would  not  endure  the  ordeal 
of  rigid  and  unmitigdted  criticism,  it  may  claim  remembrance  for  its 
moral,  patriotic,  and  religious  character,  and  from  the  historical  fact  of 
its  having  been  written  at  the  request  of  eleven  societies  of  young 
men,  associated  for  the  most  honorable  of  purposes — "  moral  and 
intellectual  improvement — ''  a  fact  which  may  and  probably  will  estab> 
lish  an  epoch  in  this  age  of  moral  and  intellectual  exertion.  We  ex- 
tract from  the  Address  a  few  paragraphs,  which  will  communicate  to 
the  reader  some  of  the  details  of  what  may  be  called  the  moral  organi- 
zation of  the  city  of  Boston.  The  Societies  before  whom  it  was  de> 
livered  are- 
Boston  Toung  Men's  Marine  Bible  Society ;  Boston  Toung  Men's  Society  *, 
Tonng  Men's  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Literature  and  Science ;  Franklin  De- 
bating Society ;  Boston  Laboring  Young  Men's  Temperance  Society  ;  Lyceum 
Elocution  and  Debating  Society ;  Mercantile  Library  Association ;  Mechanic 
Apprentices  Library  Association ;  Boston  Lyceum ;  Young  Men's  Temperance 
Society ;  Mechanics  Lyceum. 

The  twelve  [deetnf]  societies  assembled  on  this  occasion  are  separate  and  inde- 
pendent associations,  with  no  bond  of  union;  save  that  which  resulis  from  a  com- 
munity of  feeling,  and  similarity  of  purpose.  They  are  composed  of  person*  of 
all  religious  sects,  of  all  political  parties,  of  erery  grade  aud  profession  ;  the  gen- 
tleman of  leisure,  and  the  man  of  Dusiness )  the  native  Bostonian,and  the  adopted 
citizen  \  all  ranks  and  classes  intermingle.  We  can  therefore  safely  assert  tkat 
we  are  not  the  propagandists  of  any  religious  faith,  nor  the  partisans  of  any  polttr 
ical  creed.  Nor  do  we  profess  to  be  wiser  or  better  than  our  fellow-citizens.  We 
do  not  take  the  attitude  of  censors  or  instructers ;  but,  feeling  our  own  wants  and 
frailties,  we  are  associated  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  improvement,  to  make  our- 
selves happier  and  better,  and  to  exert  what  influence  we  may,  to  promote  th* 
welfare  or  others.  We  pretend  not  to  be  the  only  laborers  in  the  wide  field  of 
human  improvement ;  we  merely  aspire  to  the  honor  of  being  coadjutors  in  a 
noble  cause,  with  our  superiors  and  seniors.  Our  societies  are  all  open  to  public 
inspection,  and  amenable  to  public  opinion.  Our  objects  may  be  rally  and  dis- 
tinctly known ;  if  our  meainrai  are  good,  they  will  receiTe,  we  trwt,  the  coonto* 
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naaca  and  rapport  of  an  onli^tened  community ;  if  they  are  bad,  we  know  they 
will  be  visited  with  that  indignant  frown  of  public  disapprobation,  before  which 
nothing  can  stand. 

.  The  societies  of  which  we  speak,  may  be  divided  into  two  classes ;  those  for 
intellectual  improvement,  and  those  for  moral  influence.  These  are  somewhat 
necessarily  connected,  fur  there  is  a  natural  affinity  in  their  objects  and  purposes. 
Through  the  means  of  our  societies  for  intellectual  improvement,  we  hope  to 
excite  amongst  ourselves  a  relish  for  rational  enjoyments,  to  bring  the  social  sym- 
pathies to  the  aid  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  to  awaken  an  interest  in  those  pur- 
suits which  are  calculated  to  develop  the  mental  powers,  and  teach  roan  the  ener- 
gies of  his  own  mind. 

Tbrooffh  the  influence  of  our  moral  and  benevolent  associations,  we  hope  to 
elevate  the  standard  of  character;  awaken  in  ourselves  and  others  a  becoming 
sense  of  the  proper  destiny,  and  true  dignity  of  man ;  and  extend  the  hand  of 
charity  to.  the  destitute  and  suffering. 

»        It        «        *        *        • 

To  furnish  the  means  of  intellectual  improvement  to  the  mass  of  common 
mtnd,  is  one  of  the  principal  objects  to  which  we  direct  oar  attention.  We  deem 
it  essential  to  the  well«bein^  of  society,  that  a  general  desire  should  be  excited 
for  the  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge ;  we  think  it  more  important  that  the 
many  should  be  well-informed',  than  that  the  few  should  be  learned.  We  do  not, 
in  our  various  associations,  propose  to  prepare  men  to  act  distinguished  parts  as 
scholara.  We  do  not  eipect  to  produce  literary  prodigies  ;  we  merely  wish  and 
intend  to  promote  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  to  excite  an  interest  in  intellectual  pursuits, 
and  teach  ourselves  the  truth,,  that  there  are  sources  of  euiovment  and  pleasure, 
other  than  those  of  gain,  political  ambition,  or  sensual  indulgence.  We  do  not 
wish  or  expect  to  elevate  any  of  our  members  to  places  of  influence  and  power, 
but  we  would,  do  what  we  can,  to  qualify  eaob  one  to  act  his  particular  part  with 
pfoprietv,  and  sustain  the  vahous  relations  of  life,  in  a  manner  honorable  to  him- 
self and  beneficial  to  others. 

We  wish  to  change  the  mojial  character  of  our  metropolis.  Let  us  not  be 
misunderstood.  We  will  not  slander  our  own  fair  city.  We  believe  she  stands 
on  as  high  an  elevation  as  any  other  in  the  land.  We  much  doubt  whether  there 
be  a  oommnnity  on  earth,  equally  large  and  dense,  where  virtuous  principle  and 
action  ace  more  predominant.  Yet  is  it  not  true,  that  even  here  vice  finds  a  shel* 
ter,  and  profligates  a  home?  Is  it  not  true,  that  in  Boston,  dangers  stand  thick 
on  every  side,  and  temptations  are  laid  in  every  street,  by  which  multitudes  are 
enticed  and  destroyed  f  We  know,  indeed,  (thanks  to  the  moral  sense  of  the 
people,)  that  vice  wears  not  her  once  unblushing  front ;  she  stailks  not  now  abroad 
at  noon-«day  ;.  but  the  monster  is  still  here,  in  many  of  her  thousand  shapes,  hab- 
ited indeed  in  a  better  garb,  more  decent  and  cautious  in  external  appearance, 
but  not  the  less  malignant  and  dreadful.  We  hope  by  the  influence  of  moral  as- 
sociations, to  form  among  young  men  a  virtuous  public  sentiment,  to  render  every 
departure  from  rectitude  unpopular  and  disgraceful.  We  would  so  far  establish 
the  reputation  of  our  various  societiea,  that  the  fact  of  membership  shall  be  an 
ample  certificate  of  good  character,  and  honorable  standing.  This  result  we  an- 
ticipate, not  by  coercion,  not  by  appeals  to  civil  power,  but  simply  and  only  by 
furnishing  the  rrfeans  of  rational  amusement,  of  intellectual  culture,  of  social  in- 
tercourse ;  by  uniting  our  efibrts  in  favor  of  all  measures  calculated  to  improve 
the  mind,  refine  the  taste,  and  pucify  tlie  heart.  We  believe  all  this  practicable; 
vye  have  seen  great  good  already  accomplished,  and  we  are  animated  with  the 
eheering  prospects,  which  we  think  are  dawning  on  our  city,  on  our  country,  on 
the  world.  We  hope  to  prove  by  actual  demonstration,  that  great  cities  are  not 
n/teessarilyy  as  the  proverb  says,  *' j^reat  sores."' 

We  hope  to  prove  the  fallacy  of  the  long  recei'ved  opinion,  that,  in  a  dense  pop- 
ulation, there  must,  of  course,  be  greater  moral  impurity,  than  among  the  same 
number  of  inhabitants  scattered  throughout  a  large  extent  of  territory.  We  agree 
yrith  our  favorite  Cpwper  in  his  description : 

«i Rank  abundance  breeds 

In  srosH  and  pampered  citieH  »loth  and  lust, 

And  wnntonnessjand  gluttonous  excess. 

In  cUie«  vice  \a  hidden  with  most  ease, 

Or  seen  with  least  reproach :  and  virtue,  taught 

By  frequent  lapse,  can  hope  no  triumph  there. 

Beyond  the  achievement  of  saccestftil  flight.*' 
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But  we  oanaot  join  the  poet  in  hif  dtacnaiiTe ;  fat,  howeTei*  tr«e  to  life  nay  be 
this  ^flowing  picture,  we  cannot  abandon  cities  to  remediless  depravity.  We  do 
not  believe  that  "  virtae  can  hope  no  triamphi  but  in  the  achievement  of  suceeee- 
ful  flight ;"  far  otherwise.  We  believe  she  may  and  must  make  a  bold  stand. 
Clad  in  the  panoply  of  troth,  arrayed  in  the  lovely  robes  of  innocence,  decked 
with  all  the  cnarms  of  moral  beauty,  virtue  may  suffer,  but  should  never  fly ;  she 
may  be  assailed,  but  can  never  be  yanouisbed ;  her  conflict  with  vice  may  be  long 
and  severe,  but  her  victory  is  sure.  It  is  alone  in  fable  that  Astrea  can  be  ban- 
ished from  human  abodes. 

That  moral  pestilence  and  death  mmst  and  yyiU  interminably  reign  within  our 
cities  and  larffe  towns,  we  do  not  admit.    No.    We  anticipate,  and  if  we  do  noi 

greatly  mistake  the  indications  that  father  around  us,  we  perceive  the  rising  of  m 
righter  day, — a  day  of  promise  ana  joy.  Whatever  their  past  character  maj 
have  been,  we  do  confidently  predict,  that  the  time  is  approaching,  when  our 
cities  will  become  the  freat  fountains  of  healthful  moral  influence,  sending  forth 
streams  that  shall  fertifize  and  bless  the  land  ;  shall  be  not  only  the  favorite  abode 
of  literature,  science,  and  the  arts,  but  of  virtue  in  her  brightest  manifestation. 

We  wish  to  aid  in  hastening  such  a  time.  We  would  concentrate  our  eflTorts 
and  influence  in  favor  of  measures  calculated  to  remove  the  occasions  of  mischief, 
the  temptations  to  evil ;  we  would  create  a  public  sentiment,  among  young  men, 
especially,  favorable  to  the  cause  of  virtue ;  we  would  render  it  popular  and  hon> 
orable  to  be  exemplary  and  discreet  in  all  the  walks  of  life.  We  do  trust  we  have 
done  something  eflfectual  for  this  object, — we  hope  to  do  more. 

In  connexion  with  the  subject  of  moral  influence,  we  shouM  do  great  injustice 
to  our  own  personal  feelings  and  to  the  societies  assembled  on  this  occasion,  if  we 
did  not  allude  to  the  active  part  they  have  taken  in  the  ttmperanu  cause;  a  cause 
with  whose  success  the  liberties  and  happiness  of  this  country  are  identified ;  a 
cause  the  most  glorious  that  has  ever  called  forth  the  energies  of  man  ',  a  moral 
enterprise  the  most  magnificent  the  human  intellect  has  ever  conceived ;  embrac- 
ing the  grandest  objects  and  reooiring  the  greatest  efibrts  of  the  human  mind ; 
whose  past  success  affords  the  nighest  encouragement  to  philanthropic  exertion 
the  world  has  ever  witnessed,  ancT whose  final  triumph  will  be  the  most  brilliant 
moral  achievement  than  man  has  ever  attained. 

In  (Ais  cauMy  twelve  hundred  young  men  of  Boston  have  enlisted.  They  haye 
solemnly  pledged  themselves  to  God  and  their  countrv.  Shoulder  to  shoulder, 
and  heart  to  heart,  they  haye  unalterably  resolved  to  K>rm  one  phalanx  of  that 
mighty  army,  before  whose  onward  march  the  unnumbered  hosts  of  intemperance 
are  destined  to  be  yanquished  and  destroyed.  They  could  wish,  indeed,  that  in- 
stead of  numbers  sufficient  to  form  a  regiment,  they  had  enough  for  a  brigade ; 
instead  of  twelve  hundred  rank  and  file,  they  had  twelve  thousand;  and  although 
they  can  oflTer  to  new  recruits  no  other  advance  pay  than  a  pledge  of  total  absti- 
nence ;  no  other  wages  than  health  and  happiness;  no  other  bounty  lands  than 
the  prospectiye  glory  and  felicity  of  our  common  country;  and  no  greater  ratieon 
of  grog  than  a  j^enty  of  eold  water ;  yet  such  is  their  confident  reliance  on  the 
virtue  and  patriotism  of  their  young  fellow-citizens,  that  they  entertain  no  doubt 
of  the  suecess  of  enlistments,  or  the  popularity  of  the  service. 

To  inspire  among  young  men  a  spirit  of  mental  indepeTidenee  is  one  of  the  ob- 
jects of  our  ambition.  The  true  foundation  of  freedom  is  in  the  individual  miod. 
Man  most  be  free  from  the  tyranny  of  vicious  habits,  of  sensual  appetites,  ir^^ 
from  superstition,  from  a  slavish  deference  to  the  opinions  of  others.  He  should 
in  all  matters,  whether  political,  moral  or  religious,  think  for  himself,  and  never 
allow  others  to  think  for  him.  Till  this  time  arrives,  man  will  never  enjoy  that 
peaceful  freedom,  for  which  his  creator  designed  him.  Is  there  not  in  all  com- 
munities a  want  of  this  spirit  ?  Is  not  the  number  small,  who  dare  to  think,  who 
venture  to  have  an  opinion,  till  they  know  the  opinion  of  the  world,  till  they  find 
out  with  much  certainty,  what  \»  popular  f  Can  any  thing  be  more  servile  and 
degrading  .J*  Is  there  aught  that  better  fits  men  for  slaves .?  Of  all  the  character- 
istics of  our  times,  there  is  none  of  which  we  should  be  more  heartily  ashamed, 
than  this  J  none,  for  the  reformation  of  which  we  should  strive  more  earnestly. 
The  habit  of  acting  independently,  and  from  a  conviction  of  truth,  like  all  other 
ffood  habits,  should  be  acquired  early.  The  natural  ingenuousness  of  youth  pre- 
diflposei  them  to  this.     They  are  ardent,  they  act  from  feeling.    The  sordid  le«> 
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■ons  of  ddld-heaited  lelfishnew  they  have  not  learned ;  liave  not  aeqnirad  thoee 
aentiineiits  of  prudence,  falsely  so  ealledi  which  prompt  a  man  to  inquire,  not 
whether  what  he  ie  about  to  do  is  right,  but  whether  it  will  be  popular  and  safe* 
The  non-committal  policy  young  men  are  not  ffenerally  disposed  to  adopt.  It  in 
in  accordance  with  this  natural  characteristic  o?  youth,  that  we  find  they  hare 
always  been  foremost  in  every  struggle  for  liberty. 

Who  were  most  active  in  raising  the  spirit  of  rebellion  and  resistance  in  the 
American  colonies,  a^inst  the  aggressions  and  encroachments  of  British  power  t 
Toung  men.  Who  first  dared  to  amail  the  despotism  of  Charles  the  Tenth  ? 
The  boys,  ay,  *'  the  rash  boys"  of  the  Polytechnic  School.  Who  first  raised  the 
standard  of  liberty  in  Poland  ?  Tbe  young  men  attached  to  the  military  academy 
of  Warsaw.  Now  we  wish  to  seize  upon  this  well  known  trait  of  youthful  char- 
acter, and  wield  it  in  the  cause  of  truth.  We  would  cultivate  this  feeling,  instead 
of  suppressing  it ;  we  would  direct  it  to  useful  and  nobie  ends  *,  would  preserve  it 
in  all  ittf  freshness  and  vigor,  and  make  it  a  settled  principle  of  the  soul. 

We  could  select  many  more  paragraphs  from  this  address,  to  justify 
oar  commendation  ;  but  these  are  sufficient.  We  cannot  suppress  the 
fact,  that  Mr.  Walker  is  not,  technically,  a  professional  man — be  has 
not,  we  believe,  received  what  is  technically  called  a  liberal  education  ; 
but  his  production  evinces  an  educated  mind,  a  deep  sense  of  moral 
responsibility,  and  an  independence  of  character,  that  merit  high  con- 
sideration, and  are  worth  more,  to  himself  and  his  friends,  than  all  the 
diplomas  that  could  be  awarded  by  all  the  universities  in  tbe  Union. 

Mr.  Lunt's  Oration,  delivered  at  Newburyport,  may  be  placed  among 
tbe  most  agreeable  of  this  class  of  productions  the  present  year.  It  is 
rich  in  beautiful  thoughts,  expressed  in  eloquent  language — ^'  apples 
of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver."     We  copy  a  single  passage. 

If  we  would  justly  appreciate  the  objects  and  tendency  of  huuuui  ezistenoe.  we 
must  forget  the  distinctions  of  periods  and  people.    We  must  remember  that  there 
is  a  universal  bond  of  brotherhood  between  man  and  man.    No  matter,  when  or 
where  he  may  have  had  his  being :  whether  he  stands  with  us  to-day  in  the  light 
of  freedom,  or  groveled  ages  ago,  where  its  name  was  never  whispered :  no  mat- 
ter, whether  he  toiled  and  fought  and  died,  in  the  vain  anticipation  of  seeing 
th€«e  glorious  results,  which  our  eyes  have  witnessed :  no  matter,  whether  he  feU 
with  liberty  at  Chasronea,  or  saw  it  and  was  glad,  when  it  welcomed  our  fathers 
to  the  battle-plain  of  Lexington  :  no  matter,  whether  he  perished  in  the  dungeons 
of  the  inquisition,  or  worships  God,  as  he  pleases,  in  his  stately  temples :   no 
natter,  whether  his  body  slumbers  under  the  ghastly  ruins  of  ancient  supersti* 
tton,  or  the  fresh  soil  of  a  free  land  presses  lightly  on  his  bosom ; — civilized  or 
■Bvaffe, — biffh  or  low, — living  or  dead, — he  is  a  member  of  the  same  human 
fiami^.    Wherever  the  snn-beams  publish  Crod  s  glory,  or  the  liberal  element* 
otter  his  bounty,  they  have  found  man  the  same :  always  an  intellectual  and  a 
moral  being,  aspiring,  sometimes  feebly  and  again  more  earnestly,  towards  the 
•ame  hiffh  objects :  actuated  by  the  same  motives,  worn  by  the  same  sufferings, 
elevateaby  the  same  hopes,  tried  by  the  same  temptations :  now  overborne  hy 
intolerable  wrongs  and  anon  rising  and  trampling  apon  cowardly  oppression : 
traveling  through  earth  with  a  struggling  mind  and  a  beating  heart,  and  longing 
For  heaven  I    The  sage  who  thought,  and  the  hero  who  conquered,  are  all  con- 
nected with  us  by  innumerable  ties.    The  illustrious  achievements  of  other  days 
belong  to  us  rather  than  to  them,  for  we  enjoy  their  full  influence  and  harvest 
their  complete  fulfilment.    All  that  has  ever  been  executed  for  the  good  of  man, — 
all   exalted  enterprise,  all  heroic  devotion,  all  self-sacrificing  fortitude, — every 

fenerous  impulse  of  the  affections  and  every  Iof\y  effort  of  the  mind, — constitute 
ut  one  unbroken  chain  of  brilliant  events,  all  tending  to  accomplish  the  same 
glorious  and  eternal  end.  If  then  we  contemplate  man  in  this  interesting  aspect; 
afl  one  great  mass  of  human  existence,  pressing  constantly  forward,  under  the 
direction  of  a  benevolent  Providence,  to  secure  the  ultimate  happiness  of  the 
race  ; — that  happiness,  which  consists  in  a  free  intellect  and  the  removal  of  every 
fictitious  and  unnecessary  restraint  from  the  bodies  and  the  souls  of  men  ;-«if  we 
look  at  him  in  this  relation,  hindered  and  cheeked,  at  times,  in  his  career,  but 
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with  a  mind  never  totally  paralyzed,  and  a  heart  never  altogether  broken ,^iVe 
some  single  noble  spirit,  which  misfortune  may  indeed  stagger,  but  cannot  sub- 
due ;  if  we  consider  all  the  illustrious  actions  of  our  predecessors,  but  as  distinct 
pulsations  of  the  same  mighty  heart : — every  gallant  stroke  for  independence, • 
every  splendid  example  of  magnanimous  endurance  and  heroic  roartyrdom,^ut 
as  one  grand  series  of  connected  causes,  whoee  consequences  have  been  accomU' 
lating,  until  they  are  ready  to  spread  over  and  refine  ami  liberalize  the  world;— 
with  what  thrilling  interest  shall  we  tb«n  regard  the  history  of  the  past !  with 
what  profouder  emotions  shaH  we  dwell  upon  the  character  of  the  present  and 
■peculate  upon  the  boundless  prospects  of  the  future  !  It  is  thu8>  that  the  friend  ot 
his  country,  at  whatever  remote  arid  obscure  period  he  may  have  existed^  becomes 
indeed  the  fVrend  of  mankind  :  that  the  great  reformer  has  toiled^  and  the  great 
philoeopher  taught  for  all  coming  generations,  and  the  myrtle-bough,  that  wreath- 
ed (he  sword  of  the  patriot,  thus  lives  and  flourishes  forever,  in  the  beauty  and  the 
glory  of  immortal  loveliness ! 


SiscouPses  and  Addresses  on  Subjects  of  American  History^  Arts,  and 
Literature,    By  Guiitm  C.  Verplanck. 

Biograpliy  seems  to  be  Mr.  Verplanck'syor^e.     The  best  discourses 
in  this  voiome,  (best  because  they  are  the  only  ones  in  ^hich  an  unity 
of  design  is  perceived,  or  au  unity  of  effect  produced,)  are  an   Eulogy 
•upon  Lord  Baltimore,  and  one  upon   Daniel  H.  Barnes,  an  eminent 
schoolmaster.     The  author  seems  incapable  of  discussing  systeniati- 
x^ally  any  subject,  that  has  not  tabernacled  in  the  flesh ;  and,  where 
be  attempts  any  other  topic,  he  is  vague  and  unsatisfactory.     We  have 
'often  seen  Mr.  Verplanck^s  name  in  the  public  prints  ;  but  we  have  not 
traced  his  literary  or  political  career^  and   know  his  charactelr  only 
from  the  book  before  us.     In  that  it  is  faithfully  portrayed  ;  and  rrom 
that  we  will  venture  a  sketch  of  his  mental  and  moral  history  and  en- 
dowments.    He  was  conversant  in  childhood  or  early  jouth  with  men 
of  exalted  and  pure  minds.     From  such  intercourse  he  derived  an 
ardent  admiration  for  excellence,  not  in  the  abstract,  but  as  enshrined 
in  the  souls  and  exhibited  in  the  lives  of  its  subjects.     Nature  had  but 
sparingly  endowed  him^  yet  habits  of  industry,  in  a  great  measure, 
supplied  the  deficiency.     He  improved  with  avidity  the  means  of  edu- 
xation,  and  acquired  an  ardent  relish  for 'the  models  of  classical  taste 
'both  ancient  and  modern.    With  these  he  has  aiways  been  conversant; 
these  he  has  always  assayed  to  imitate.     Upon  these  he  has  formed  a 
style,  remarkable  for  purity  and  elegance,  though  not  for  brilliancy  or 
force,    lie  has  dways  believed  that  '*  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is 
man ;''  h  has  therefore  been  his  chief  ambition  to  understand  and  to 
sympathize  with  living  and  departed  worth.    He  has  made  the  fine  arts 
his  study,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  delineation  of  character ;  and  is  an 
excellent  connoisseur  in  portrait  painting  and  statuary.     Generaliza- 
tion is  his  strange  work ;  and,  therefore,  though  th)e  manifestation  of 
character  has  been  his  constant  study,  bis  ideas  on  mental  and  moral 
science  are  probably  very  vague.     He  cannot  be  a  violent  partizan  ; 
for  he  has  learned  that  talents  and  integrity  have  never  been  the  es> 
elusive  property  of  a  party.     He  would  prefer  a  literary  coterie  to  the 
halls  of  Congress ;  and  had  rather  be  a  Boswell  than  a  Burke  or  a 
Chatham.    Thus  has  our  imagination  pictured  the  man.     Let  those 
who  know  him  say  whether  there  be  a  likeness. 

Almost  half  of  the  volume  before  us  is  occupied  by  an  Anniversary 
Discourse  before  the  New- York  Historical  Society  with  copious  ootes. 
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His  design  in  this  discourse  is  to  **  commemorate  some  of  those  virtu- 
ous aud  enlightened  men  of  Europe,  who,  long  ago,  looking  with  a 
prophetic  eye  towards  the  destinies  of  this  uew  world,  and  regarding 
it  as  the  chosen  refuge  of  freedom  and  truth,  were  moved  by  a  holy  am- 
bition to  become  the  ministers  of  the  most  high,  in  bestowing  on  it 
the  blessings  of  religion,  morals,  letters,  and  liberty."  In  pursuance 
of  this  design  he  presents  biographical  sketches  of  ten  or  twelve  dis« 
tinguished  men,  most  of  whom  were  the  active  benefactors,  some  only 
the  ardent  wetl-wishers  of  America.  There  is  also  a  digression  upon 
the  character  of  our  puritan  fathers,  and  another  urging  the  claims  of 
their  Dutch  ancestors  upon  the  gratitude  of  the  citizens  «f  New- York. 
Under  the  last  head  Irving  is  severely  rebuked  for  his  Knickerbocker's 
History  of  New-York,  "  in  which,"  says  our  author,  "it  is  painful  to 
see  a  mind,  as  admirable  for  its  exquisite  perception  of  the  beautiful, 
as  it  is  for  its  quick  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  wasting  the  riches  of  its 
fancy  on  an  ungrateful  theme,  and  its  exuberant  humor  in  a  coarse 
caricature."  The  first  character  portrayed  is  that  of  Las  Casas,  who 
is  highly  eulogized,  and  from  whose  memory  Mr.  Verplanck  attempts, 
(unsuccessfully,  as  we  think,)  to  wipe  away  the  imputation  of  his  hav- 
ing, in  mistaken  philanthrophy,  originated  the  plan  of  negro  slavery. 
The  last  subject  of  eulogy  is  Louis  XVL  who  deserves  not  the  obloquy 
so  oAen  poured  upon  him  in  republican  harrangues,  but  our  warmest 
gratitude  for  his  efficient  services  in  our  revolution,  and  our  sympathy 
in  his  dethronement  and  death,  of  which  that  event  was  the  moving 
cause.  We  cannot  forbear  laying  before  our  readers,  in  our  author's 
happiest  style,  the  rare  picture  of  a  patriotic,  virtuous,  and  pious  king. 

*'  The  historian  will  never  lose  sight  of  the  meek  and  steady  virtoes  of  the  patriot 
king.  He  will  dencribe  bim,  in  early  yoath,  in  the  midst  of  a  corrupt  and  sensual 
court  *^  forminjv  his  conncience  and  regulating  his  life  by  the  mild  and  holy  pre- 
cepts of  Fenelon ;  surrounded  by  bigoted  or  heartless  politicians,  yet  glowing 
with  aifecttoti  for  his  people,  and  eagerly  co-operating  with  the  virtuous  Turcot 
and  other  enlightened  friends  of  freedom  in  reforming  old  abuses  and  Hghtening 
the  burden  of  his  subjects.  He  will  relate  that  he  staked  every  thing  on  this  vast 
and  bold  experiment  of  regulated  liberty  and  representative  government;  and  at 
last  voluntarily  yielded  up  his  life  in  that  cause  mther  than  purchase  it  at  the 
expense  of  the  bloud  of  his  countrymen.  He  will  portray  him,  as  the  daSiger 
thickened,  summoning  all  his  virtues  to  his  heart,  and  rising  greater  and  greater 
in  the  hour  of  calamity. 

'' finally,  the  historian  will  paint  the  sorrows  and  the  consoTations  of  the  prison 
~-or  rather,  he  will  tell  that  touching  story  in  the  plain  words  of  those  who  saw 
and  loved  him  to  the  last:  and  then,  as  he  follows  the  king  to  the  place  of  hi« 
death,  accomfjanied  by  his  last  and  faithful  friend,  the  venerable  Abbe  Edgeworth, 
fae  will  insensibly  catch  that  good  man's  pioius  enthusiasm,  and  with  him,  for- 
getting the  wrongs  of  the  patriot,  and  the  sorrows  of  the  husband  and  the  father, 
jn  his  veneration  of  the  saint  and  the  martyr,  he  will  exclaim  at  the  foot  of  the 
scaffold,  <  Go  J  Son  of  St,  LouiSy  ascend  to  heaven.'  " 

The  third  discourse  in  the  volume  is  an  address  on  the  uses  and 
v€due  of  the  fine  arts,  in  which  there  is  no  connected  train  of  thought, 
no  point  proved,  no  new  views  produced  or  old  views  made  clearer, 
but  barely  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  very  good  and  very  well  ex- 
pressed ideas  on  subjects  connected  more  or  less  remotely  with  the 
fine  arts. 

The  fifth  place  is  occupied  by  an  anniversary  address  before  the  litera- 
ry societies  of  Columbia  College.  Here  Mr.  Verplanck  again  turns  biog- 
rapher^ and  presents  a  series  of  finely  drawn  sketches  of  the  character 
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of  some  of  the  most  eminent  deceased  alamni  of  the  college.  l*he 
chief  of  these  are  Hamilton,  Jay,  Chancellor  Livingston,  and  De  Witt 
Clinton. 

Then  comes  a  speech  on  the  Law  of  Literary  Property,  made  at  a 
dinner  given  at  New- York  to  the  author,  on  account  of  his  agency  in 
procuring  the  act  of  Congress,  passed  during  the  session  of  1830-31, 
for  the  amendment  and  consolidation  of  several  acts  for  the  protection 
of  copy-rights  to  books,  prints,  &c.  The  speech  contains  a  succinct 
history  of  the  attempts  at  amendment ;  and  concludes  with  the  annun- 
ciaiibn  of  the  following  pointless  toast : — 

**  Our  Authors  and  Artists — Their  country  recognizes  and  protects  their  rights 
of  intellectual  property.  It  is  their  high  privilege  to  repay  that  protection  a 
thousand  fold,  in  their  country's  glory,  and  the  freedom  and  virtue  uf  her  Bon»." 

The  volume  closes  with  an  Introductory  Lecture  before  the  Mercan- 
tile Association  of  New- York.  If  this  have  a  subject,  a  cursory  pe- 
rusal has  not  enabled  us  to  eliminate  it.  The  middle  of  the  lecture, 
relates  to  the  pre-eminent  means  of  intellectual  culture  enjoyed  by 
young  men  in  this  age  and  country ;  and,  perhaps,  the  author  con- 
sidered that  as  the  general  subject  of  it.  But  he  finds  himself  un- 
able to  close  without  reverting  to  his  favorite  pursuit  of  sketching 
character  ;  and  he  accordingly  gives,  at  considerable  length,  the  char- 
acters of  Franklin,  Priestley,  Richards,  and  Roscoe. 


Memoranda  of  a  Residence  at  the  Court  of  London,  By  Richard 
Rush,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  from 
the  United  States  of  America,  from  1817  to  1825. 

This  is  altogether  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  very  many  new 
books  of  the  present  year.  It  is,  we  believe,  unique.  We  have  never 
before  seen  a  sketch  of  life  and  manners  at  Court  by  a  republican. 
Mr.  Rush  places  us  behind  the  curtain,  and  makes  us  familiar  with 
premiers,  dukes,  and  princesses.  He  gives  us  a  good  outline  of  the 
mode  of  life,  the  relative  rank,  and  the  privileges  of  the  carps  cUphh 
matique  at  St.  James's,  and  of  the  etiquette  observed  by  them  and  to- 
wards them.  He  takes  us  now  to  a  dinner  at  Lord  Castlereagh's,  then 
to  the  wedding  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  then  to  the  Queen's  drawing- 
room.  And,  wherever  he  goes,  he  talks  about  America,  as  uniformly 
as  Ulysses  inquired  about  Ithaca ;  for  we  no  sooner  find  him  seated 
at  a  dinner-table,  or  standing  in  a  drawing-room,  than  he  makes 
such  remarks  as  these :  **  Our  conversation  was  chiefly  abont  the 
United  States ;"  '*  conversation  turned  upon  the  United  States  ;'* 
"  spoke  of  the  institutions  of  the  United  States,"  &,c,  A  diplomatic 
functionary  from  this  country  must  needs  make  up  by  talking  largely 
about  it  for  his  utter  inability,  on  account  of  his  small  salary,  to  honor 
it  by  splendid  equipages  or  magnificent  entertainments.  In  this  last 
way  we  suspect  that  Mr.  Rush  did  very  little.  He  does  not  mention 
giving  even  a  single  dinner,  though  the  diplomatists  in  general  aeem 
to  be  a  dinner-giving  race.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  magnificence  is 
not  essential  to  the  respectability  of  an  ambassador  in  London ;  and 
are  much  pleased  with  the  spirit  that  pervades  the  following  remarks : — 

^  **  The  Dolicy  of  my  government  bein^  to  give  to  its  public  servants  small  sala- 
ries, the  latter  ect  but  in  unisoa  with  tnis  policjy  in  having  their  estahlishmentB 
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niM]l.  It  is  not  for  thoto,  honored  by  being  selected  to  serve  the  republic  abroad, 
to  complain.  Nor,  with  the  English,  do  1  believe,  that  the  consideration  attaching 
to  foreign  ministers,  is  dependent  upon  the  salaries  they  receive.  However  large 
these  may  be,  and  sometimes  are,  in  the  persons  of  the  representatives  of  tlie  im- 
perial and  royal  governments  of  Europe,  they  are  still  so  much  below  the  wealth 
of  the  home  circ&s  in  London,  as  to  be  no  distinction,  supposing  distinction  to  be 
sought  on  that  ground.  The  surpassing  incomes  in  the  home  circles,  and  habit  of 
expenditure,  with  the  ample  accommodations  by  which  the  many  who  posses* 
them  live  surrounded,  incline  their  possessors  to  regard  such  official  strangers,  as 
objects,  rather  than  agents,  of  hospitality.  It  may  be  oiherwise  in  capitals  on 
the  continent,  but  this  is  the  general  relationship  which  the  diplomatic  corps  holds 
to  society  in  London ;  the  result  of  its  own  state  of  manners  as  well  its  hches.'* 

Lord  Castlereagh  was  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  during 
the  whole  of  Mr.  Rush's  residence  in  London  ;  and  it  was  with  him 
chiefly  that  the  latter  transacted  the  business  of  his  mission.  An  out- 
line of  the  negotiations  conducted  between  them  is  interwoven  with 
the  narrative  of  Mr.  Rush's  private  life.  The  subjects  of  negotiation, 
especially  impressment  and  the  fisheries,  are  discussed  with  great 
ability ;  and  the  mission  terminated  advantageously  for  the  United 
States. 

A  personal  narrative,  unless  very  outreh,  offers  but  little  opportunity 
for  minute  criticism.  We  shall  not  attempt  it ;  but  shall  close  our 
brief  notice  of  this  book,  in  a  way  much  more  acceptable  to  our  read- 
ers, by  quoting  from  it  the  description  of  a  royal  wedding. 

**^pril  8.  The  Princess  Elizabeth  was  married  last  evening  to  the  Prince  of 
Hesse  Homberg.  The  cabinet  ministers,  foreign  ambassadors  and  ministers,  offi- 
Ofers  of  the  royal  household,  persons  m  the  suite  of  the  royal  dukes  and  princesses, 
the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  the  liishop  of  London,  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, the  lord  chief  justice,  and  a  few  others  were  present.  'I  he  Prince  Regent 
was  not  there,  being  ill.  Our  invitation  was  from  the  Queen,  given  through  the 
Slarl  of  Winchelsea,  nearly  three  weeks  before. 

*^  We  got  to  the  palace  at  seven  o'clock.  Pages  were  on  the  stairs  to  conduct 
us  to  the  rooms.  The  ceremony  took  place  in  the  throne  room.  Before  the 
throne  was  an  altar  covered  with  crimson  velvet,  on  which  was  a  profusion  of 

Klden  plate.  There  was  a  salver  of  great  size,  on  which  was  represented  the 
ird*s  sapper.  The  company  being  assembled,  the  bridejgroom  entered  with  his 
attendants.  Then  came  the  Queen,  on  the  arm  of  the  Duke  of  York,  with  the 
bride  and  royal  family.  All  approached  the  altar.  Her  majesty  sat ;  the  rest 
stood.  The  marriage  service  was  read  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The 
0ake  of  York  gsve  the  bride  away.  The  whole  was  according  to  the  forms  of 
the  church  of  England,  and  performed  with  great  solemnity.  A  record  of  the 
marriage  was  made.  When  all  was  finished,  toe  bride  knelt  before  the  Queen  to 
receive  her  blessing. 

"  The  consent  of  the  king  (or  regent)  and  privy  council,  is  necessary  to  the  va* 
lidity  of  a  royal  marriage  in  England.  There  is  another  mode,  where  the  party 
intending  to  marry,  and  being  of  the  male  branch,  is  of  the  age  of  twenty-six. 
In  such  case,  a  record  of  the  intention  on  the  books  of  the  privy  council  wilt  an- 
thorize  the  marriage  at  the  expiration  of  a  twelvemonth,  unless  parliament  inter- 
pose an  objection. 

**"  Soon  aAer  the  service  was  performed,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  set  off  for 
Windsor,  the  rest  of  the  company  remaining.  The  evening  passed  in  high  cere- 
mony, without  excluding  social  ease.  From  the  members  of  the  royal  family,  the 
guests  had  every  measure  of  courtesy  ;  but  the  whole  demeanor  of  the  Queen 
was  remarkable.  This  venerable  personage,  the  head  of  a  large  family,  her 
children  at  that  moment  clustering  about  her ;  the  female  head  of  a  great  empire, 
in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  her  age, — went  the  rounds  of  her  company,  speaking 
to  all ;  no  one  did  she  omit.  There  was  a  kindness  in  her  manner,  from  which 
tiine  bad  struck  away  useless  forms.  Around  her  neck  hong  a  miniature  portrait 
of  the  king.  He  was  absent— scathed  by  the  hand  of  heaven ;  a  marriage  going 
on  in  one  of  his  palaces — he,  the  lonely,  saffering  tenant  of  another.     Bat  the 
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portrait  was  a  token  8a}ierior  to  a  crown !  It  bespoke  the  natural  fflory  of  wife 
and  mother,  eclipsing  the  artificial  glory  of  queen.  For  more  than  fifty  yean  thia 
royal  pair  had  lived  together  in  anection.  The  scene  would  have  been  one  of 
interest  in  any  class  of  life.     May  it  not  be  noticed  on  a  throne  ? 

"  Tea  was  handed.  The  Queen  continued  to  stand,  or  move  about  the  rooms. 
In  one  was  a  table  of  refreshments.  I  went  to  it  with  Major  General  Sir  Henry 
Torrena,  au  officer  distinguished  by  service  and  wounds,  whose  acquaintance! 
bad  made  at  Lord  Bathurst*s.  He  was  of  the  establishment  of  the  Duke  of  York. 
On  the  table  were  urns  and  tea-kettles  of  fretted  gold.  Sir  Henry  recommended 
me  to  a  glass  of  what  I  supposed  wine,  in  a  flagon  near  me ;  but  he  called  it 
king's  cupy  given  only  at  royal  weddings. 

'^  Returning  to  the  chief  rooms,  the  Princess  Sophia  Matilda,  pointed  out  to 
Mrs.  Rush  and  myself,  the  paintings;  also  the  representation  of  a  bird  irom  India 
formed  of  precious  stones,  so  as  to  resemble  beautiful  plumage,  with  other  objects 
of  curiosity  or  taste  in  the  palace.  She  did  more-<r8he  spoke  of  Washington. 
She  paid  a  spontaneous  tribute  to  his  virtues.  None  but  Americans  can  know 
how  this  would  fall  upon  the  heart !  To  hear  his  immortal  name  pronounced  with 
praise  in  a  palace  of  George  HI.,  and  by  a  princess  of  bis  family,  had  a  high  and 
touching  value.  Mentioning  this  princesa,  1  add,  that  myself  and  family  after- 
wards experienced  her  obliging  civilities,  in  ways,  the  remembrance  of  which  is 
chertahed  with  grateful  pleasiue. 

**  At  ten,  the  company  came  away." 


A  Collection  of  the  FamiUar  Letters  and  Miscellaneous  Papers  of 
Benjamin  Franklin^  now,  for  the  first  time  ^  published. 

As  regards  eye-sight,  the  human  race  are  divided  into  three  classes, 
near-sighted  people,  far-sighted  people,  and  people  whose  eyes  are  as 
they  should  be ;  and  we  may  make  a  similar  classification  with  re- 
gard to  the  mental  character  of  our  fellows.  We  see  some  whose 
minds  are  constantly  engrossed  by  objects  near  at  hand,  by  humble 
and  familiar  objects,  who  can  perceive  these  in  their  full  or  more  than 
their  full  proportion;  but  to  whom  all  beyond,  great  truths,  far-reach- 
ing relations,  general  laws  and  important  results,  ape  shrouded  in  im- 
penetrable mist.  This  is  by  far  the  largest  class.  Then  there  are 
some,  whose  mental  vision  is  constantly  strained  to  its  utmost  keen- 
ness, who  can  look  deep,  and  high,  and  far,  to  whom  objects  immense 
and  obscure  appear  in  well-defined  proportions ;  but  who  are  blind  to  the 
daily  occurrences,  the  daily  duties,  and  the  commoo-place  relations  of 
life,  who  are  dead  weights  upon  all  the  minor  machinery  of  society, 
and  who,  while  the  path  of  their  spirits  is  among  the  clouds,  fairly 
cumber  the  ground  on  which  they  veaetate.  These  are  vulgarly  call- 
ed great  men,  but,  notwithstanding  all  their  services  to  science  and  to 
literature,  they  are  great  nuisances ;  for  their  example  leads  new  aspi- 
rants afler  greatness  to  commence  their  career  by  neglect  of  duty. 
The  truly  great  man  is,  in  our  apprehension,  a  much  rarer  phenome- 
non. He,  only,  deserves  that  name,  to  whom,  gre.it  and  small  things, 
things  terrestrial  and  spiritual,  things  visible  and  invisible,  duties, 
pleasures  and  privileges,  appear  each  in  its  just  proportions,  each  in 
its  full  importance.  To  this  third  and  small  class.  Dr.  Franklin  indti- 
bitably  belongs.  In  this  we  have  always  assigned  him  a  high  rank, 
and  the  chief  value  of  the  work  before  us,  is,  that  it  confirms  him  in 
that  rank.  These  letters  are  such  as  delicacy  and  justice  ought  to 
have  kept  forever  unpublished.  They  make  the  reader  shudder  for 
the  fate  of  his  own  unburned  letters;  for  there  is  hardly  any  man,  wha 
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can  spell  decently  and  write  gratnmatically,  whose  every-day  epistles 
are  not  as  well  worth  printing  as  Franklin's /VimiTtar  Letters.  These 
are  simply  letters  to  near  relatives  or  intimate  friends,  such  as  every 
man  must  write  from  time  to  time  to  save  appearances,  or  will  write 
frequently  from  the  promptings  of  affection.  They  generally  relate  to 
family  affairs,  often  trivial,  often  delicate,  often  of  the  most  unedifying 
kind.  Nor  does  the  circumstance,  that  they  are  discussed  by  his  pen, 
magnify  their  importance.  He  treats  trifles  as  trifles,  expresses  his 
regards,  and  makes  friendly  inquiries  as  any  other  printer  would  have 
done,  and  gives  good  advice  as  sparingly  and  modestly  as  every  wise 
man  ought  to.  If  Franklin  had  belonged  to  our  second  class  of  great 
men,  his  (so  called)  familiar  letters  might  have  been  interesting  from 
their  eccentricity  and  irrelevancy.  Thus,  had  he  been  a  Byron,  he 
would  have  berated  his  mother  instead  of  reverencing  her  gray  hairs ; 
or,  had  he  resembled  Tom  Moore,  we  should  have  found  a  donation  of 
cash  to  his  relatives  enveloped  in  half  a  dozen  lines  of  highly  wrought 
poetry,  rather  than  in  a  letter  stating  the  simple  fact  that  the  money  was 
sent.  But  for  the  very  reason  that  they  are  just  what  they  should 
be,  the  major  part  of  these  epistles  will  be  deemed  not  worth  the 
perusal. 

These  letters,  as  we  have  already  observed,  show  the  true  greatness 
of  the  author's  mind.  In  the  last  number  of  the  North-American  Re- 
view, a  high  value  is  attached  to  this  volume,  as  relieving  Franklin's 
moral  character  from  the  charge  of  selfishness  and  irreligion.  That 
he  was,  throughout  life,  a  selfish  man, — that  he  governed  his  appetites, 
obeyed  the  laws,  and  served  his  country,  because  he  deemed  it  his  best 
policy  so  to  do,-^we  have  never  doubted.  We  discern  traces  of  supreme 
selfishness  in  the  very  letter  quoted  in  that  journal,  as  proof  positive  of 
his  generosity.  We  will  quote  the  entire  letter,  since  it  will  serve  as  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  volume. 

"to   MRS.   JA!fE   UXGOM. 

"  New- York,  19  April,  1757. 
**  DsAR  Sister, 

"  I  wrote  a  few  lines  to  you  yesterday,  but  omitted  to  answer  yours  relating 
to  sister  Douse.  As  having  their  own  toay  is  one  of  the  greatest  comforts  of  life 
to  old  people,  1  think  their  friends  should*  endeavor  to  accommodate  them  in  that, 
as  well  as  in  any  thing  else.  When  they  have  long  lived  in  a  house,  it  becomes 
natural  to  them  ;  they  are  almost  as  closely  connected  with  it,  as  the  tortoise  with 
his  shell ;  they  die,  if  you  tear  them  out  of  it :  old  follcs  and  old  trees,  if  you 
remove  them,  't  is  ten  to  one  that  you  kill  them  ;  so  let  our  good  old  sister  he  no 
more  importuned  on  that  head.  We  are  growing  old  fast  ourselves,  and  shall 
expect  the  same  kind  of  indulgences  :  if  we  give  them,  we  shall  have  a  right  to 
receive  them  in  our  tarn. 

"  And  as  to  her  few  fine  things,  I  think  she  is  in  the  right  not  to  sell  them,  and 
for  the  reason  she  gives,  that  they  will  fetch  but  little  ;  when  that  little  is  spent, 
tbey  would  be  of  no  further  usp  to  her;  but  pertiapsthe  expectation  of  poraessinv 
them  at  her  death,  may  make  that  person  tender  and  careful  of  her,  and  helpfol 
to  her  to  the  amount  of  ten  times  their  value.  4f  so,  they  are  put  to  the  best 
use  they  possibly  can  be.  I  hope  you  visit  sister  as  often  as  your  affairs  will 
permit,  and  afford  her  what  assistance  and  comfort  you  can  in  her  present  siuation. 
Old  atre,  infirmititSy  and  poverty,  joined,  are  afflictions  enough.  The  neglects  and 
sUghU  of  mends  and  near  relations,  should  never  be  added.  People  in  her  cir- 
cumstances are  apt  to  suspect  this  sometimes  without  cause ;  ajmearances  should 
therefore  be  attended  to,  in  our  conduct  towards  them,  as  well  as  realities.  I 
write  by  this  post  to  cousin  Williams,  to  continue  his  care,  which  I  doubt  not  he 
will  do. 

TOL.  T.  71ft 
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«  We  expect  to  aail  in  about  a  week,  00  that  I  can  hardly  hear  from  yoa  arain 
on  thii  side  the  water ;  but  let  me  have  a  line  from  you  now  and  then,  while  I 
am  in  London.  I  expect  to  stay  there  at  least  a  twelve^month.  Direct  your  let* 
ters  to  be  left  for  me  at  the  Pennsylvania  Coffee-house,  in  Birchin  Lane,  London. 

**  My  love  to  all,  from,  dear  sister, 

"  Your  affectionate  brother, 

<«  B.  FRANKLIN. 
"  P.  8.    Amri!  25.    We  are  still  here,  and  perhaps  may  be  here  a  week  longer. 
Once  more  aoieu,  my  dear  sister." 

It  appears  that  this  sister  Douse  was  aged,  infirm,  and  destitute, 
and  therefore  had  strong  claims  upon  the  sympathy  and  liberality  of 
her  relatives.  And  how  does  her  philosophic  brother  proceed  on  these 
premises  ?  Does  he  express  any  Iraternal  sympathy  ?  No.  He  might 
have  spoken  as  tenderly,  had  the  subject  of  the  letter  been  an  old 
family  drudge,  or  even  a  worn-out  horse.  Does  he  send  her  pecuniary 
aid  from  his  own  already  ample  resources  ?  No ;  not  a  word  of  this. 
But  yet  he  is  lavish  of  his  good  advice  ;  and  to  what  does  he  advise 
her?  Forsooth,  not  to  sell  those  superfluities  by  which  she  might  pro- 
cure the  money  which  he  does  not  see  fit  to  offer  her.  '*  fie  thou 
^warmed  and  be  -thou  comforted,"  says  he ;  '*  yet,  my  dear  sister,  do  not 
expect  ^om  my  bounty,  and  do  not  procure  for  yourself  the  means  of 
warmth  and  comfort."  But  Dr.  Franklin,  if  not  himself  beneficent, 
like  a  skilful  engineer,  brings  fuller  fountains  of  beneficence  to  play 
upon  his  poor  sister.  Mrs.  Mecom  is  urged  to  pay  her  assiduous  at- 
tention. Cousin  Williams  is  directed  to  continue  his  care.  A  loud 
appeal  is  made  to  the  selfishness,  (a  principle  in  which  Franklin's  own 
experience  seems  to  have  given  him  great  confidence,)  of  that  person^ 
(an  ill-fed  domestic,  we  presume.)  And  we  cannot  but  hope  that, 
■blessed  whh  a  sister's  frequent  visits,  a  cousin's  constant  care,  and  a 
discontented  servant'^  all-grasping  cupidity,  sister  Douse  finislied  her 
mortal  sojourn  without  feeling  the  want  of  her  brother  Benjamin's 
advice  or  aid.  Expressions  of  affectionate  interest  abound  in  the  let- 
ters to  his  sisters;  but  they  seem  too  mechanical  and  business-like  to 
have  been  prompted  i>y  deep  feeling,  and  are  sufficiently  accounted  lor 
by  the  following  judicious  remark  in  one  of  those  letters  :  "  The  more 
affectionate  relations  Bre  to  each  other,  the  more  they  are  respected  by 
the  rest  of  the  world." 

The  best  letters  in  this  collection  ape  those  addressed  to  two  ladies, 
with  whom  Franklin  commenced  a  correspondence  when  they  were 
young  girls,  and  continued  it  after  they  became  matrons.  The  first  of 
these  ladies  was  Miss  Catharine  Ray,  afterwards  wife  of  Governor 
Green,  of  Rhode-Island.  She  seems  to  have  been  a  sprightly,  good- 
humored  girl,  ready,  in  the  abundance  of  her  philanthropy^  to  make 
any  num  happy  for  the  time  being,  whether  he  were  single  or  nmrried, 
young  or  old.  Franklin  was  captivated  by  her  gaiety  of  spirit,  and 
her  devoted  affection  to  himself, — then  so  far  advanced  in  age,  as 
to  make  the  attachment  of  a  young  lady  a  high  compliment  to  his 
mental  graces.  She  seems  not  to  have  been  a  lady  of  cultivation, — 
hardly  one  of  decent  education  ;  for  we  find  the  following  rather  sus- 
picious comment  on  her  orthograpliy  in  one  of  his  letters  to  her.  ''  As 
to  your  spelling,  do  n't  let  those  laughing  girls  put  you  out  of  conceit 
with  it.  'T  is  the  best  in  the  world  ;  for  every  letter  of  it  stands  for 
something."    Franklin's  earlier  letters  to  her  are  written  in  a  playful 
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atyle,  fail  of  compliments,  so  artfully  set  forth  as  to  show  that  he  had 
already  sunk  the  mechanic  in  the  courtier. 

The  other  lady  with  whom  he  corresponded  was  Miss  Stevenson, 
daughter  of  his  hostess  at  London,  and  afterwards  the  wife  of  Dr. 
HewsoQ.  She  was  an  amiable,  interesting,  intelligent,  and  highly  ed- 
ucated young  lady,  in  whose  piogress  in  knowledge  and  prospects  in 
life,  Dr.  Franklin  took  a  deep  interest.  His  letters  to  her  are  of  a 
much  more  serious  character  than  those  to>the  mirthful  Miss  Ray. 
They  are  such  as  a  judicious  and  well-informed  parent  would  write  to 
a  daughter,  whose  mind  and  morals  were  his  chief  care.  He  gives 
her  good  advice  as  to  her  reading,  study,  and  conduct ;  writes  interest- 
ing sketches  of  his  residence  at  France  ;  and  occasionally  discusses 
literary  and  moral  subjects.  Very  nearly  one  half  of  the  letters  are 
addressed  to  her. 

The  miscellaneous  papers^  which  occupy  the  last  eighty  pages  of  this 
volume,  seem  to  have  been  copied  from  odd  pieces  of  waste  paper 
found  under  Franklin's  table.  The  first  of  them  is  a  paper  of  such 
memoranda  as  a  man  holds  in  his  hand  to  refresh  his  memory  when 
about  to  address  a  deliberative  assembly ;  and  neither  of  them,  (with 
a  single  exception)  could  ever  have  been  issued  from  the  press  by  any 
but  an  incorrigible  book-maker.  The  exception  is  the  Craven  Street 
Gazette,  in  which  the  pompous  annunciations  of  Court  movements 
are  ridiculed  by  a  journal  of  the  trivial  household  affairs  at  Mrs.  St^ 
venson^s  mansion  in  Craven-street,  drawn  up  in  an  equally  pompous 
style. 

Thoogh  no  American  can  read  this  volume  without  interest,  we 
must,  in  conclusion,  express  our  willingness  that  Mr.  Sparks  may 
lose  money  by  this  act  of  literary  sacrilege ;  and  remind  him  that, 
unless  he  repent  of  this  before  he  dies,  every  one  of  his  biUets-^oux, 
every  college  theme,  every  thing  which  he  would  the  most  anxiously 
desire  to  bequeath  to  the  flames,  may,  through  the  officiousness  of  his 
surviving  admirers,  be  presented  to  a  frowning  public. 

7!l«  Methodist  Episeopal  Church  in  the  United  States ;  or,  an  Account 
of  its  present  OrganizatUm  and  Influence, 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  generally  known  that  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  our  coun(ry  is  a  perfect  hierarchy.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  tmpe- 
rium  in  imperio.  Its  ministers  are  not  only  the  religious  guides  of  the 
people;  but,  by  their  habits  of  domestic  intercourse  with  them,  and  by 
the  strong  influence  which  reputed  sanctity  exerts  over  uncultivated 
minds,  they  are  able  to  sway  the  sentiments  and  actions  of  the  Method- 
ist body  with  regard  to  the  character  of  private  or  public  men,  of 
political  measures  and  judicial  decisions.  This  influence,  if  exerted 
by  each  clergyman  without  concert  with  his  brethren,  would  be  com- 
paratively harmless*  But  their  church  is  so  organized,  that  it  is  per- 
fectly easy  to  concentrate  all  its  clerical  influence,  and  to  give  it  a  simul- 
taneous direction.  The  whole  country  is  cantoned  out  into  twenty- 
two  Conferences,  in  each  of  which  there  is  an  annual  meeting  of  all 
the  itinerant  preachers  within  its  limits.  All  these  Couferences  are 
united  in  the  General  Conference,  which  meets  once  in  four  years, 
and  is  composed  of  one  delegate  to  every  seven  members  of  the  annual 
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conferences.  The  property  of  all  the  Methodist  meeting-houses  is 
Tested  in  the  General  Conference ;  so  that  they  can  fill  the  pulpits  as 
they  please,  and  promulgate  from  them  whatever  they  please.  The 
General  Conference  has  also  under  its  control  a  very  large  and  rapidly 
increasing  fund,  derived  from  the  profits  of  the  Book  concern,  the  man- 
agers of  which  are  publishers,  and  the  itinerant  preachers  booksellers 
to  the  whole  Methodist  denomination.  The  people,  who  build  the 
churches  and  pay  the  preachers,  have  no  voice  whatever  in  the  occu- 
pancy of  the  churches  or  the  location  of  the  preachers.  The  ministers 
are  appointed  to  their  several  stations  at  the  Annual  Conference;  and 
we  have  known  instances  in  which  the  united  petition  of  a  society  and 
a  minister,  that  he  might  be  located  among  them,  has  been  disregard- 
ed. And  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  society's  being  burdened  for 
two  years  with  a  peculiarly  obnoxious  minister.  Thus,  had  the  New- 
England  Conference,  a  few  weeks  since,  thought  fit  to  station  £.  K. 
Avery  at  Fall  River,  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  scene  of  his  villany, 
that  outraged  village  would  have  been  compelled  to  bear  the  infliction. 

All  the  preachers  receive  their  instructions  from,  and  are  amenable 
to,  the  Annual  Conferences ;  and  these  last  are  under  the  control  of 
the  General  Conference.  Thus  any  plan  of  operation  recommended 
by  the  latter  may  with  the  greatest  ease  be  carried  into  effect  from 
Maine  to  Georgia.  Nor  has  this  Conference  always  confined  its  de- 
liberations to  ecclesiastical  subjects.  At  its  meeting  at  Pittsburg,  in 
182d,  the  question  of  the  then  pending  presidential  election  was  tried, 
and  decided  in  favor  of  the  present  incumbent.  This  decision,  ema- 
nating from  what  the  Methodists  deem  the  most  august  assembly  upon 
earth,  must  have  added  vast  numbers  to  Jackson's  party, — may  even 
have  turned  the  scale  in  his  favor. 

Now  the  Methodists  have  an  undoubted  right  to  yield  up  their  prop- 
erty, nay,  their  consciences,  to  the  control  of  their  clergy.  But  is  not 
the  existence  of  a  body  of  men  in  the  midst  of  us,  endowed  with  so 
much  power,  fraught  with  danger?  A  Methodist  party  in  politics 
might  easily,  may  very  soon,  be  raised.  We  confess  that  we  have  nev- 
er stood  much  in  awe  of  Masons,  or  felt  any  sympathy  with  Anti-Ma- 
sons ;  for  the  Masons  are  a  small  minority  of  voters ;  they  have  no 
grand  national  treasury,  nor  are  their  means  of  communication  so 
direct  and  easy  as  is  commonly  imagined.  We  think  the  Methodists 
a  much  more  formidable  body.  Their  clergy  are,  we  doubt  not,  as  a 
body,  eminent  for  their  disinterestedness  and  piety.  But  power  is  a 
dangerous  possession,  especially  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  no 
right  to  it,  and  by  such  men,  almost  uniformly  abused.  We  are, 
therefore,  glad  to  hear  the  alarm  sounded,  and  especially,  glad  that  it 
was  first  sounded  in  their  own  camp.  Little  was  known  or  suspected 
of  the  Methodist  hierarchy,  till  a  secession  had  taken  place  from  their 
own  body,  not  on  account  of  difference  in  doctrine,  but  because  the 
seceders  believed  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the  Episcopal  Meth- 
odists irrational,  unscriptural,  and  uncongenial  to  the  spirit  of  our  re- 
publican institutions.  Their  first  church  was  organized  at  Baltimore, 
in  1827.  They  have  now  in  their  connexion  about  one  hundred  itin- 
erant preachers.  Besides  the  associated  societies  to  which  these  min- 
ister, there  are,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  many  independent 
societies,  which  retain  the  rites  and  doctrines  of  the  Methodists,  bat 
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haTe  seceded  from  them  on  account  of  their  form  of  government. 
There  are  two  societies  of  these  Protestant  Methodists,  (as  they  call 
themselves,)  in  this  city ;  one  worshiping  in  the  Hancock  school- 
bouse, — the  other  in  the  western  part  of  the  city,  consisting  chiefly 
of  colored  people. 

We  have  not  yet  mentioned  the  pamphlet  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
because  we  wanted  to  discuss  the  subject ^  and  had  but  little  to  say  of 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  600^.  Its  style  is  vehement  and  rather 
Tulgar.  Its  object  is  to  inflame  the  public  mind  against  the  Episcopal 
Methodist  Church,  and  it  is  well  adapted  to  that  end.  It  is  one  of 
that  kind  of  pamphlets  that  obtain  extensive  circulation  in  the  Middle 
and  Western  States,  by  means  of  tin  and  other  pedlars ;  and  we  doubt 
not,  that  it  will  be  read  with  avidity.  Its  anonymous  author  handles 
metaphors  without  gloves,  as  our  readers  will  perceive  by  his  eccentric, 
mock-heroic  concluding  paragraph,  with  which  we  will  conclude  our 
article. 

"  Fettow-citizens, — whether  Catholics,  Episcopalians,  Latherans,  CaWinitts, 
Methodists,  Quakers,  or  of  any  other  sect  or  denomination,  no  matter  by  what 
name  you  are  known,  other  than  that  of  citizens  of  Republican  America, — behold 
in  our  land  a  monster  of  less  than  seventy  years  growth,  with  six  bishops  for  its 
head,  with  upwards  of  two  thousand  traveling  preachers  as  its  arms,  five  hundred 
thousand  communicants  for  its  bodv,  thirty-six  thousand  annual  increase  as  its 
legs,  and  an  influence  over  three  millions  as  its  feet,  Jesuitieally  stalking  abroad 
over  our  land,  and  undermining)  by  an  union  of  temporal,  and  apiritual,  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  power,  the  grand  corner-stone  of  our  civil  and  religious  liberties ; 
benighting  the  intetlectual  faculties  of  man  with  a  cloud  of  superstition,  seven 
fold  more  dense  than  that,  which,  during  the  dark  ages,  benighted  Europe. 
Again,  we  say,  fellow-citizens,  of  whatever  denomination  ye  may  be,  behold  tnis 
monster,  with  a  power  fast  approaching  that  which  once  enabled  ministers  and 
prearhers  to  sway,  with  an  unparalleled  despotic  power,  every  sceptre  in  Europe 
—  unite  without  distinction,  ana  with  an  iron  grasp,  seize  it,  ere  it  entombs  your 
liberties,  and  ofier  it  a  sacrifice  at  the  shrine  of  your  sovereignty." 


A  Lecture  before  the  Boston  Young  Men's  Society,  on  the  subject  of 
Lotteries.     By  George  William  Gordon. 

To  this  lecture  of  forty  pages  is  added  an  appendix  of  an  equal 
number.  The  whole  matter  is  composed  chiefly  of  facts  and  specula- 
tions tending  to  show  the  baneful  effects  of  lotteries,  whether  consid- 
ered in  relation  to  society  or  to  individuals.  We  profess  to  be  among 
the  number  of  those  who  consider  lotteries  as  great  evils^  and  we  are 
grateful  to  Mr.  Gordan  for  his  labors. 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  TOUR. 

On  the  6th  of  June,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  left  Washington,  on 
a  long-contenaplated  visit  to  the  North- 
ern and  Eastern  States.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  M'Lane,  Secretary 
of  Slate,  Mr.  Cass,  Secretary  of  War, 
and  Major  Donaldson,  his  private  Sec- 
retary. 

At  half  past  12  on  the  same  day,  a 
committee  of  citizens  of  Baltimore,  ac- 
companied the  members  of  the  eity 
council,  officers  of  the  army  and  navy, 
and  others  invited  on  the  occasion,  to 
the  number  in  all  of  150  to  2U0,  pro- 
ceeded in  a  train  of  carriages,  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  the  President  at  the 
intersection  of  the  Rail- Road  and  Wash- 
ington Turnpike,  about  six  and  a  half 
mues  from  ue  city.  Soon  afler  the 
train  had  been  arranged  for  the  return, 
the  President  approached.  On  alight- 
ing, he  was  received  by  General  Smith, 
chairman  of  the  committee.  While 
salutations  were  interchanging  between 
the  parties,  the  train  was  thrown  back 
until  the  centre  car,  which  had  been 
specially  set  apart  for  the  President's 
accommodation,  was  brought  in  front  of 
the  place  where  he  stood.  As  soon  as 
all  were  seated,  the  locomotive  was 
again  put  in  motion,  and  in  about  thirty 
minutes  the  long  train  was  conveyed  to 
the  '<  Three  Tuns.'*  On  leaving  the 
Fail*road  carriage,  the  President  took 
his  seat  in  an  open  barouche,  with 
General  Smith  and  James  H.  McCul- 
loh,  Esq.  His  suite  followed  in  another 
barouche,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the 
committee  came  after  in  carriages.  He 
passed  to  the  lodgings  prepared  for  his 
reception  at  the  Baltimore  House,  where 
he  was  duly  received  and  welcomed  by 
the  Mayor  of  the  citr,  and  the  com- 
mittee deputed  to  perform  that  duty  on 
behalf  of  the  citizens. 

The  next  day  was  spent  in  ffiving  and 
receiving  visits  among  the  citizens. 

On  the  8th,  the  President  left  Balti- 
more in  the  steam-boat  Kentucky,  and 
proceeded  with  a  numerous  escort  of 
citizens,  for  Philadelphia.  On  his  pas- 
sage, he  stopped  about  twenty  minutes 
at  Chesapeake  city,  while  the  bargee 


were  preparing  to  proceed  throu^  the 
canal.  At  Delaware  city,  the  Presi- 
dent and  suite  were  received  into  the 
steam-boat  Ohio,  and  at  New-Castle 
they  disembarked  with  military  salolM, 
where  the  President  was  received  by 
Governor  Bennett,  of  the  state  of  Dela- 
ware, and  committeetf  and  delegates 
from  Wilmington  and  all  the  towns  in 
the  vicinity.  Again  they  embarked 
amid  tlie  salutes  of  the  guns.  About 
five  o'clock,  the  President  landed  at 
the  Navy  Yard,  below  Philadelphia, 
under  a  national  salute,  and  was  cheer- 
ed with  the  oft- repeated  plaudits  of  the 
people.  He  proceeded  along  the  defiie 
prepared,  escorted  by  Commodore  Bar- 
ron  and  Mr.  Horn,  followed  by  the 
marshals,  by  the  committee  of  sixty, 
with  their  appropriate  badges,  and  the 
other  eommittees  also  with  their  dis- 
tinctive emblems.  Before  he  left  the 
Navy-Yard,  he  was  received  into  an 
open  barouche,  and  was  accompanied  by 
Messrs.  Horn,  Worrell,  and  Wager. 
The  density  and  anxietj^  of  the  crowd 
assembled  at  the  gate,  with  the  number 
requesting  to  shake  hands  with  the 
General,  prevented,  for  a  consideiable 
period,  the  President's  egress.  He  was 
then  preceded  by  the  miKtaiy  eecort, 
and  followed  by  the  committees  in  car- 
riages, to  the  City  Hotel.  Every  (tart 
through  which  he  rode  was  filled  with 
immense  crowds  of  spectators,  and 
every  house,  from  which  a  view  micht 
be  taken,  was  filled  to  excess  by  the 
most  respectable  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
His  onward  progress  was  marked  by 
the  repeated  congratulations  of  the  citi- 
zens. 

A  more  formal  reception  took  place 
at  Philadelphia  on  Monday,  the  llMh. 
FVom  0  to  12  o'clock,  the  President  re- 
mained at  the  State  House,  to  receive 
tlie  compliments  of  his  fellow-citisene. 
At  12  he  proceeded,  on  horseback,  to 
Arch-street,  where  he  reviewed  the 
military,  which  was  assembled  in  ereat 
numbers.  During  his  stay  in  Philadel- 
phia, he  visited  I^^air  Mount. 

On  the  morning  of  the  1 1th.  after 
ceiving  at  his  lodgin||s  the  visits  of 
immense  crowd  of  Tuiters  of  all 
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ladiM  and  fentltmen,  he  took  his  do- 
partare,  accompaDied  by  an  immense 
concooite  of  his  fellow'Citizens.  He 
emi^arked  on  board  the  steam-boat  Phil- 
•delphia,  which  moved  off  from  the 
wharf,  under  a  salute  of  twenty-one 
guns.  The  President  stopped  for  about 
twenty  minutes  at  Burlin^n,  and 
thence  crossed  over  to  Bristol,  where 
he  took  a  short  excursion  through  the 
town ;  then  returned  on  board  the  boat, 
mod  proceeded  to  Bordentown.  After 
a  short  delay  in  this  place,  he  next  pro- 
ceeded to  Lamberton,  where  he  took 
carriage  fnr  Trenton.  Here  he  dined, 
and  soon  after  passed  on  to  Princeton, 
where  he  spent  the  night.  The  next 
morning  he  proceeded  in  a  carriage  to 
New-Bninswick,  where  the  steam-boat 
New- York  was  in  readiness  to  convey 
him  to  Perth  Amboy. 

At  Araboy,  which  the  President 
reached  at  one  o'clock,  he  was  met  by 
the  steam-boat  fforth- America,  having 
on  board  the  members  of  the  Common 
Conaeil  of  New- York,  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes,  the  Ward 
fuid  Military  Committees,  Revolution- 
ary Soldiers,  Delegations  from  Rhode- 
Island,  Connecticut,  dec.  United  States 
and  iitate  Senators,  and  Members  of 
Congrees  and  Assembly,  Foreign  Min- 
isters and  Consuls,  officers  of  the  Army 
and  Navy,  and  invited  guests — making 
altogether  a  company  of  about  five 
hundred. 

Having  spent  half  an  hour  at  Aro- 
boy,  he  went  on  l>oard  the  North- 
America,  and  was  received  with  proper 
honors  by  the  company,  with  whom  he 
dined. 

On    passing    the    Narrows,    salutes 
were  fired   from  forts  Hamilton    and 
Laiayette.    After  lying  too  a  few  min- 
utes opposite  these  forts,  the  boat  cross- 
ed over  to  the  Staten  Island  shore,  and 
passed    through    the  shipping  at   the 
quarantine,  all  of  which  wr re  decorated 
with  flags.     Salutes  were  fired  by  ves- 
sels of  various  nations ;  three  steamers, 
eJegantly  decorated,  and  crowded  with 
passengers,  attended  the  North-Ameri- 
csa^and,  on  approaching  the  city,  nume- 
rous steam  and  sail-boats  were  plying 
about  the  river,  which,  with  the  crowds 
or  men  and  women  in  the  Castle  and 
Sattery,  and  on  the  hoose-tops  in  the 
n«ighlx>rhood,  gave  to  the  whole  scene 
a  magnificent  effect. 

On  entering  Castle  Gatden,  the  Presi- 
dent was  escorted  to  the  Saloon,  where 
he  was  received  by  the  Hon.  Gideon 
Liee,  mayor  of  the  city,  who  delivered 
a  neat  and  appropriate  address,  to  which 
Ui«  Fraaident  made  a  Miiable  reply. 


He  was  then  escorted  to  the  Battery, 
where  the  military  were  drawn  up  to 
receive  him.  He  was  I  hence  escorted 
to  the  City  Hall,  where  Governor  Mar- 
cy  was  in  waiting,  attended  by  his  suite 
in  military  costume.  Attended  by  the 
Governor  and  Msjor-General  Morton, 
and  other  military  ofiicers,  the  President 
moved  down  to  the  front  of  the  esplan- 
ade to  review  the  troops.  There  were 
between  two  and  three  thousand  under 
arms.  Soon  after  the  close  of  the  re- 
view, the  President  entered  a  barouche 
with  the  Vice-President  and  Governor, 
and  was  escorted  to  the  splendid  apart- 
ments which  had  been  prepared  for 
him  at  the  American  Hotel. 

Thursday  and  Friday,  the  13th  and 
14th,  were  spent  in  New-York  and  the 
vicinity.  At  the  Governor's  room,  in 
the  city-hall,  the  President  received  the 
visits  of  the  ladies  from  II  o'clock  to  1. 
He  afterwards  visited  the  Navy  Yard, 
Merchants'  Exchange,  Castle  Garden, 
Newark,  Jersey  city,  ^c.  On  Saturday 
morning,  at  5  o'clock,  the  President, 
accompanied  by  the  Vice-President, 
Messrs.  M*Lane,  Cass,  and  Woodbury, 
Major  Donaldson,  and  General  Karl, 
were  escorted  to  the  foot  of  Beek man- 
street,  where  they  embarked  on  board 
the  steam-boat  Splendid,  for  New- 
Haven. 

At  the  moment  when  the  steam-boat 

S»t  under  way,  the  whole  escort  and 
e  citizens  present  waved  their  hats 
and  rent  the  air  with  cheers.  The 
President,  standing  in  the  stern  of  the 
boat,  continued  to  bow  and  wave  his 
bat,  till  the  boat  cleared  the  harbor. 
Commodore  Chauncy  was  present  in  a 
fully  manned  long-boat,  ana  was  towed 
by  the  Splendid  till  she  reached  the 
Navy  Yard.  At  this  place  the  yards  of 
the  Franklin  74  were  manned,  and  the 
air  again  rang  with  loud  and  repeated 
huzzas.  A  grand  national  salute  from 
the  Franklin  closed  the  scene. 

The  steam*boat,  with  its  passengers, 
arrived  at  New-Haven,  about  three,  P. 
M.  A  detachment  of  artillery  sainted 
his  entrance  into  the  harbor.  On  reach- 
ing the  landing-place,  he  was  escorted 
by  the  military  to  the  State  House, 
where  he  was' received  by  Grovemor 
Edwards,  and  the  municipal  authorities 
of  New- Haven,  and  welcomed  to  Con- 
necticut. The  Governor,  after  an  ap- 
propriate address,  conferred  upon  him 
the  freedom  of  the  state.  The  Presi- 
dent was  then  conducted  to  the  Repre- 
sentatives* Chamber,  where  the  ladies 
had  assembled  to  greet  his  arriTal, 
After  reviewing  the  troops  od  the 
Green,  Jw  proceeded  to  his  apaitMi&ta 
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at  the  Tontine  Hotel.  Subsequentiy 
he  was  waited  upon  by  the  students  of 
Tale  College,  who  formed  in  double 
line  fur  his  examination.  On  Sunday 
morning  the  President  attended  relig- 
ious  service  at  Trinity  Church — in  the 
ailernoon  at  the  North  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  at  the  Methodist  Church. 
Leaving  New-Haven,  on  Monday 
morning,  in  company  with  Governor 
Edwards,  and  other  public  men,  the 
President  was  met  at  Berlin,  by  the 
Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Common  Coun- 
cil of  Hartford,  and  by  them  conducted 
to  the  city,  and  through  the  principal 
streets  to  the  apartments  prepared  for 
him  at  the  City  Hotel.  He  reviewed 
a  portion  of  the  militia,  and  received 
the  congratulations  of  the  ladies  of  the 
city,  at  the  city  hall.  The  reverend 
clergy  waited  upon  him  at  his  lodgings. 
He  afterwards  visited  the  Asylum  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

The  President  left  Hartford  on  Tues- 
day morning  in  a  steam-boat,  and  reach- 
ed* Norwich  in  the  afternoon,  between 
two  and  three  o'clock,  accompanied  by 
the  Governor  of  Connecticut  and  sev- 
eral other  gentlemen.  At  this  place,  he 
laid  the  corner-stone  of  a  monument  to 
Uncas,  the  celebrated  Indian  Chief,  and 
a  short  address  was  delivered  on  the 
occasion  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 
From  Norwich  he  proceeded  to  New- 
London,  and  arrived  a  little  before  8, 
P.  M.  where  he  was  received  with  hos- 
pitalities similar  to  those  of  other  cities. 
He  arrived  at  Newport  on  Wednesday, 
from  NeW' London,  in  the  steam- boat 
Boston,  and  was  saluted  from  fort  Wol- 
oott,  and  the  revenue  cutters,  lying  in 
the  harbor.  The  shipping  was  decorat- 
ed witli  flags.  The  Boston  stopped  in 
the  middle  of  the  inner  harbor,  and  the 
President  and  his  suite  (consisting  of  the 
Vice-President,  the  Secretaries  of  War 
and  the  Navy,  Maior  Donelson,  Col. 
Earl,  Gov.  Cass,  and  Mr.  Poinsett)  em- 
barked on  board  the  Rush  Light,  and 
were  conveyed  to  town,  where  a  pro- 
cession was  formed,  escorted  by  a  mili- 
tary company,  to  the  apartments  pro- 
vided for  them.  At  1  o'clock  they 
embarked  on  board  the  Rush  Light,  and 
visited  the  fortifications  in  progress  on 
the  Neck. 

At  nine  o'clock  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing the  President  arrived  at  Providence 
in  the  Boston,  from  Newport,  having 
touched  on  his  way  at  Warren  and 
Bristol.  He  landed  under  a  salute  of 
cannon  and  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  was 
received  with  many  marks  of  respect. 
He  visited  the  pablic  institutions,  and 
laoeiyed  the  visits  of  all  the  principal 


citizens.  The  renenble  Motes  Brown 
called  upon  the  President,  at  his  lodg- 
ings,  and  was  ushered  into  a  parlor  on 
tlie  lower  floor.  The  President  came 
down  to  receive  him,  and  was  addreas- 
ed  as  follows  :  *'  Friend  Jackson,  having 
been  acquainted  with  thy  predecesaers, 
I  thought  I  would  call  upon  thee.*'  To 
which  the  President  replied,  that  '^  ha 
was  happy  to  meet  a  man  so  veneraUe 
in  years,  in  the  possession  of  all  his 
faculties,  and  hoped  that  God  wonld 
continue  to  bless  him."  Mr.  Brown 
expressed  a  desire  that  he  might  visit 
the  Friends'  School,  before  he  should 
leave  the  citv,  which  he  accordingly 
did  in  the  aftemoon,  where  he  again 
met  the  venerable  patriarch,  whom  on 
taking  leave,  he  addressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms :  "Mr.  Brown,  I  have  ex- 
amined your  Institution,  and  find  no 
imperfection  in  it — God  bless  you,  air." 
To  which  the  sage  of  almost  a  century, 
replied,  **  I  wish  thee  a  safe  retom  to 
thy  home — the  Lord  bless  thee." 

On  Friday  morning  the  journey  be- 
gan for  Boston.    At  the  line,  which 
separates  the   states  of  Massachusetts 
and  Rhode-Island,  he  was  met  by  Colo- 
nels Quiney  and  Washburn,  aids  to  his 
Excellency  Governor  Lincoln,  and  wel- 
comed to  the  Commonwealth  of  Maasa- 
chusetts.    At  Dedham,  he  was  received 
by  a  large  body  of  the  citizens,  and  wel« 
comed  in  their  behalf  by  Hon.  James 
Richardson,  in  a  handsome  address,  to 
which  he  made  an  appropriate   reply. 
After  reviewing  Col.  Eaton's  regiment 
of  militia,  he  was  conducted  to  the  Nor- 
folk Hotel,  where  a  dinner  was  provid* 
ed.     Leaving   Dedham,  he  arrived  at 
Roxbury  at  S  o'clock,  P.  M.  and  was  re- 
ceived at  the  Common  with  civil  and 
military  honors,  beneath  a  richly  deco- 
rated arch  which  had  been  erected  for 
the  occasion.      He  was  here  addressed 
by  Jonathan  Dorr,  Esq.  in  behalf  of  the 
Selectmen    and  a   Committee    of   tho 
town,     in  front  of  the  Norfolk  House, 
he  reviewed  a  battalion  of  artillery  and 
light  infantry,  under  the  command  of 
General    Bradley.       At    the     Norfolk 
House,  he  received  the  congratulations 
of  a  large   number  of  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  Roxbury,  and  partook  of 
a  collation  in  an  apartment  richly  orna- 
mented with  flowers. 

At  4  o'clock,  the  President  reached 
the  boundary  of  the  city  of  Bostoi^ 
where  he  was  met  by  the  members  of 
the  city  government,  and  welcomed,  by 
his  Honor  the  Mayor,  in  a  short  but 
pertinent  address.  He  took  a  seat  by 
the  side  of  the  Mayor  in  an  open  b»- 
ronche,  drawn  by  fonr  elegant  gray 
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iMMes,  and  was  escorisd  throngh  the 
prineipal  streets  to  the  lodgings  provid- 
ed for  him  at  the  Tremont  House.  The 
procession  was  splendid.  The  light 
infantry  companies  were  full,  and  the 
cavalcMe  of  citizens,  both  in  carriages 
and  on  horseback,  was  unexpectedly 
numerous.  The  sidewalks  of  the  streets 
were  thronged  with  spectators.  The 
windows,  every  where  on  the  route, 
were  filled  with  ladies  and  children. 
The  President  rode  uneoyered, — al- 
though there  was  a  slight  sprinkiinf  of 
rain, — and,  with  eloquent  though  silent 
gesture,  responded  to  the  mceful  wav- 
ing of  handkerchiefs  by  ladies  at  the 
windows,  and  the  acclamations  which 
occasionally  sainted  him  from  the  mul- 
titnde  below. 

On  Ssturday  morning,  at  nine  o'clock, 
the  President,  accompanied  by  the  Vice- 
President,  the  Secretaries  of  War  and 
the  Navy,  and  the  City  authorities,  was 
eacorted  iVom  his  residence  at  the  Tre- 
mont House  by  the  Independent  Ca- 
dets, under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Fessenden,  to  Faneail  Hall,  where  he 
received  the  congratulations  of  a  large 
number  of  citizens.  On  retuminff 
thence,  a  procession  was  formed,  which 
moved  onder  the  escort  of  the  same 
fine  corps,  to  the  State  House.  The 
President  was  there  received  by  the 
Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor, 
the  Council,  and  many  members  of  the 
Leffislatnre,  together  with  a  number  of 
cml,  military,  and  naval  officers,  and 
was  addressed  hv  the  Governor,  in  a 
brief,  but  very  nappy  and  impressive 
manner.  His  reply  was  short  but  ap- 
propriate. After  many  citizens  had 
been  presented  to  him,  he  partook  of  a 
collation,  which  had  been  provided 
with  much  taste  and  ele^nce  in  the 
Senate  chamber.  In  the  lulernoon,  the 
Boston  bri^de,  under  the  command  of 
Brigadier-General  Tyler,  was  reviewed 
by  the  President  upon  the  Common. 
The  weather  was  at  this  time  delight- 
fal,  and  an  immense  concourse  were 
assembled  to  witness  the  parade,  in  the 
mall,  and  on  the  balconies  and  roofs  of 
the  booses  in  the  neighborhood.  Af\er 
passing  in  review  along  the  line,  and 
receiving  the  marching  salute  of  the 
brigade,  which  was  repeated,  at  the 
special  request  of  the  President,  who 
expressed  the  greatest  gratification  at 
their  appearance  and  manoBuvres,  he 
rode  along  the  line  of  citizens,  receiving 
their  civilities,  and  acknowledging 
them  in  a  graceful  and  respectful  man- 
ner. 

On  Sunday,  the  President,  on  the  in- 
vitation of  Liieutenant- Governor  Arm- 
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strong,  attended  religious  services  at 
the  Old  South  Church.  Owing  to  in- 
disposition arising  from  fatigue,  and  in- 
clement weather,  he  was  unable  to  at- 
tend the  ceremonies  at  the  Navy  Yard 
on  Monday,  (when  the  frigate  Consti- 
tution was  received  into  the  Dry  Dock) 
or  to  leave  his  rooms  on  Tuesday. 

On  the  President's  arrival  in  iBoston, 
the  Corporation  of  Harvard  University, 
through  President  Quincy,  invited  him 
to  visit  the  institution.  The  invitation 
was  accepted.  It  has  been  the  custom, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  the  Univer- 
sity from  a  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  confer  upon  him  publicly  the 
Honorary  Degree  of  LL.  u.  Accord- 
ingly, as  soon  as  it  was  understood  that 
President  Jackson  would  visit  the  Uni- 
versity, the  Corporation  voted  him  this 
academical  degree,  and  the  vote  was, 
at  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Overseers,  confirmed. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  therefore, 
according  to  previous  notice,  the  Presi- 
dent, Vice-President  and  their  usual 
suite,  attended  by  the  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  his  suite,  visited 
Cambridge.  About  10  o'clock,  the  Pres- 
ident and  Corporation  of  the  University 
met  the  President  of  the  United  States  on 
the  steps  of  University  Hall,  and  con- 
ducted him  to  the  Corporation's  room, 
where  the  Overseers  and  Professors  of 
the  Institution  were  assembled  to  re- 
ceive him.  A  procession  was  then 
formed  to  the  adjoining  Chapel,  the  gal- 
leries of  which  were  filled  with  lames, 
and  the  floor  by  the  Students  of  the 
University,  and  others.  The  ceremonie* 
at  the  Chapel  commenced  with  the  fol- 
lowing Address  from  the  President  of 
the  UiMversity  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  :— 

The  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  Uni- 
veraity  welcome  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
nation  to  this  ancient  seat  of  learning.  Thejr 
are  happy  in  the  opportunity  to  receive  within 
these  walls  one,  whom  it  has  pleased  the  people 
of  the  United  States  so  highly  and  so  frequently 
to  honor — whose  name  is  destined  to  fill  so  wide 
a  space  in  the  civil  history  of  our  country  ;  and 
whose  fkme  is  so  intimately  bieoded  with  its 
military  glories. 

It  is  au«ipicious  to  the  cause  of  science,  when 
men  in  elevated  stations,  or  those  who  are  emi- 
nent fbr  talents,  or  virtue,  or  influence,  conde- 
scend to  evince  an  inteiest  in  seats  of  leamiof . 
Our  youth  canned  fail  to  derive  encouragement, 
and  our  academic  authorities  strength  and  sup- 
port from  all  such  evidences  of  countenance, 
sympathy,  and  respeet. 

The  institution  which  you  now  honor  by  your 

eresencc  was  founded  nearly  two  centuries  ago, 
y  our  pilgrim  fathers,  amid  sorrow,  and  suffer- 
ing, and  danger,  in  every  successive  period  of 
our  country's  history,  it  has  been  a  cherished 
object  of  public  bounty  and  private  munificence. 
In  every  period,  it  has  amply  reciprocated  and 
rvrannerated  that  patronage,  by  the  happy  influ^ 
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tncM  It  has  foikntiy  shed  on  tbe  liteniy, 

moral,  and  religious  character  of  the  comniuoity. 
It  u  our  happiness  on  this  occaflinn  to  be  ena- 
bled to  aute  that  the  great  objects  which  tbe 
founders  of  this  institution  proposed  to  lhein> 
selves  by  its  first  establishment,  continue  to  be 
pursued  with  a  zeal  and  fidelity,  proportionate 
to  their  importance,  and  to  the  increasing  wants 
and  requiiitioas  of  an  inquisitive  and  intellectual 
age. 

The  great  faculties  of  an  University,— Theol- 
ogy, Law,  Medicine,  and  the  Arts,  are  well  en- 
dowed and  satisfactorily  sustained.  Suitjible 
means  and  opportunities  are  afforded  fur  the 
■uccessful  cultivation  of  all  the  branches  of  lit- 
erature and  science.  No  important  facilities  are 
wanting  to  excite,  assist  and  encourage  those 
ingenuous  youths,  who  enter  upon  an  academic 
course,  with  true  views  of  the  dignity  of  their 
nature,  and  with  a  just  sense  of  their  obligationa 
to  themselves  and  their  country. 

In  attending  to  general  education,  tbe  great 
principles,  on  which  the  strength  and  duration 
of  our  peculiar  forms  of  government  depend, 
are  diligently  sought  and  carefully  inculcated  ; 
whatever  is  exclusively  local,  geographical  or 
tectional,  either  in  feeling  or  character,  or  of  a 
party  aspect,  is  repressed ,  and  seduously  discoun- 
tenanced. Our  youth  are  taught  to  look  up  to 
the  national  constitution  with  afiection  and  rev- 
erence, and  to  regard  the  union  of  these  states 
aa  the  only  efficient  guarantee  for  tbe  contin- 
uance of  our  peace,  our  prosperity,  and  our 
republican  institutions. 

In  presenting  to  you  the  youths  now  assem- 
bled within  these  walls,  it  is  a  great  gratification 
that  we  are  justified  in  speaking  of  them  as 
worthy  of  the  distinguished  privileges  they  hero 
enjoy ;  and  as  well  performing  the  duties  of 
their  station,  and  giving  substantial  pledges  of 
future  usefulness  and  success. 

May  these  anticipations  be  realized!  may 
their  names  bo  hereafter  enrolled  by  their 
country  among  Its  distinguished  benefactors'. 
In  their  respective  spheres  of  action  may  they 
become  instruments  of  its  prosperity, — orna- 
ments of  its  ^ry, — and  pillars  of  its  strength ! 

Permit  us,  sir,  on  this  occasion,  to  congratu- 
late you  on  the  happy  auspices  under  which 
your  second  term  of  administration  has  com- 
menced,—on  the  disappearance  of  those  clouds 
which  of  lute  bung  so  heavily  over  tbe  proepecta 
of  our  Union,  and  which  your  firmness  and  pru- 
dence contributed  so  largely  to  dissipate. 

Our  best  wishes  and  prayers  will  accompany 
you  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  remaining  duties 
of  your  exalted  station.  May  it  be  your  happi- 
ness to  witness  the  uninterrupted  felicity  and 
advancing  prosperity  of  your  country.— the  con- 
ttouance  of  its  union, — tbe  increasing  attach- 
ment to  its  constitution,  and  the  brightening 
and  strengthening  of  the  chain  of  friendship  be- 
tween the  states ! 

May  It  be  ours  to  co-opemte  In  this  work  of 
patriotism,  by  annually  transmittingto  the  officea 
and  business  of  manhood,  well-educated  youths, 
capable  of  being  useful  to  their  country  in  all  its 
exigences,— qualified  to  assist  in  its  councils,  to 
lead  in  its  defence,  and  adnjuafe  to  all  the  du- 
ties and  energies  which  will  be  claimed  of  them 
by  its  unparalleled  destinies ! 

To  this  address  the  President  of  the 
United  States  retaroed  a  short  reply. 
The  address  was  followed  hy  a  Saluta- 
tory Oration  in  Latin  by  a  member  of 
the  senior  class.  The  degree  was  then 
presented  by  President  Quincy,  in  the 
psaal  form,  and  the  reasons  for  giving 
it  assij^ed  in  the  Latin  lanffOMT^-  The 
ezereises  being  finished,  thePresident 


was  escorted  bv  tbe  Students  of  tba 

University  to  tne  Library,  and  thence 
to  President  Quincy's  hoase,  where  he 
was  introduced  to  the  Students  and 
Faculty  of  the  University. 

From  Cambridge,  the  President  pn^ 
ceeded  to  Charlestown,  which  be  enter- 
ed under  a  military  escort.    On  arriv- 
ing in  the  vicinity  of  the  fiunker-HiU 
Monument,  he  was  addressed  bv  Hon. 
Edward  Everett,  in  behalf  of  tne  cit- 
izens of  Charlestown,  and  was  present- 
ed with  a  box,  made  of  the  timber  of 
the  frieate  Constitution,  and  containing 
balls  tound  on  Bunker-Hill,  and  on  the 
battk-field  of  New-Orleans.    The  fol- 
lowing inscription  was  engraved  on  a 
silver  plate  on  the  box  containing  the 
balls : — "  These  now  harmless  memori- 
als of  the  I7th  June,  1775,  and  the  6th 
of  January,   1815,  were   presented   to 
General  Andrew  Jackson,  President  of 
the  United  States,  by  the  citiaens  of 
Charlestown,  on  the  24th  June,  1833, 
on  his  visit  to  Bunker-Hill." 

The  following  is  the  Address  of  Mr. 
Everett : — 

Mr.  Prkiidkkt: — I  have  been  directed,  by 
the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  on  behalf  oif 
themselves,  of  their  fellow-ciUzens,  and  of  the 
vast  multitude  here  assembled,  to  bid  you  wel- 
come to  the  ancient  town  of  CharlestowBi  aad 
its  famous  heights. 

The  inhabitants  of  a  small  and  fragal  cmb- 
munity,  we  cannot,  like  our  brethren  of  tbo 
metropolis  and  of  the  other  great  cities,  through 
which  you  have  passed,  receive  you  in  splendid 
mansions  and  balls  of  state  }  but  here.  Sir,  upon 
the  precious  soil  once  moistened  with  tbe  best 
blood  of  New-England  ;  with  nothing  above  us 
but  the  arch  of  heaven,  we  tender  you  the 
united,  respectful,  and  cardial  salutations  of  our 
ancient  town. 

There  are  many  interesting  historical  reroUec- 
tions,  connected  with  this  immediate  oei^bor- 
hood,  which  I  will  not  take  up  your  time  in 
recounting.  I  will  only  say  that  on  yonder f»a- 
tie  elevation,  the  first  company  of  the  settlers  of 
this  Commonwealth,  a  little  more  than  two  cen- 
turies ago,  laid  tbe  foundations  of  tbe  ancient 
colony  of  Massachusetts : — and  upon  tbe  bill  on 
which  we  are  now  assembled, — upon  tbe  very 
spot,  on  which  we  stand,— on  tbe  I7ih  of  June, 
1775, — beneath  the  thunder  of  the  batteries  ttom 
the  opposite  heights  of  Boston,  from  the  vessels 
of  war  on  the  bay  beneath  us,  and  fVom  the 
head  of  the  columns  of  the  advancing  army  nf 
five  thousand  chosen  British  troqps; — (while 
the  entire  town  of  Charlestown  was  wrapped 
in  flames,  and  every  steeple,  roof,  and  hill-top  of 
tbe  surrounding  country  was  crowded  with 
anxious  spectatora  of  the  dreadfhl  drama,) — 
Prescott,  Putntan,  Stark,  and  their  gallant  asao- 
ciates  bravely  fought,  and  Warren,  with  his 
heroic  comrades,  nobly  fell,  in  tbe  cause  of 
American  Independence.  You,  Mr^  Secretary 
Cass,  may  well  cherish  the  memory  of  that  day, 
for  your  rather  bore  his  share  in  its  perils  and  Ha 
glory.  Btark*s  regiment,  where  be  finighl,  was 
stationed  not  very  fkt  from  tbe  spot  where  yoa 
stand. 

We  bid  you,  Mr.  President,  who  like  tbeao 
our  fathers,  have  ezpoaed  yonr  life  in  tbe  causa 
of  your  country,  and  mora  favored  thaa  they. 
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have  been  penniltod  to  enjoy  tbe  fhdt  of  yoar 
tolli  and  daagera, — p/e  bid  you  welcome  to  tbe 
precious  spot.  Most  of  those,  who  have  precj;d- 
ed  you  in  the  chief  magistracy,— Washington, 
Adame,  Monroe,  and  your  immediate  predece^ 
aor,  have  trod  it  before  you ;— and  but  a  few 
years  since,  the  Nation's  Guest,  the  great  and 
good  Lafayette,  made  his  pilgrimage  also  to  the 
same  venerable  precincts.  To  you,  8ir,  who, 
under  Providence,  conducted  the  banners  of  tbe 
conntry  lo  victory,  in  the  Uut  great  struggle  of 
tht  American  arms,  it  must  be  peculiarly  grate- 
f\il  to  stand  upon  the  spot,  inimurtalized  as  the 
•cene  of  the  first  momentous  conflict. 

We  have  thought  it  might  not  be  unwelcome 
So  you,  to  possess  some  joint  memorial  of  these 
two  eventful  days,  and  ttuch  an  one  I  now  hold 
in  my  hands  i — a  grape-shot  dug  up  from  the  sod 
beneath  our  feet>,  and  a  cannon-ball  flmm  the  bat- 
tie^fiehi  of  New-Orleans,  brought  from  the  en- 
closure, within  which  your  head-quarters  were 
established.  They  are  preser^'ed  in  one  casket ; 
and  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Charlestown, 
I  now  present  them  to  you,  in  the  hope  that 
they  will  perpetuate,  in  your  mind,  an  accepta- 
ble association  of  the  I7tb  of  June,  1775,  and  the 
8th  of  January,  1815 ;— the  dales  of  the  first  and 
last  great  battles  fought  under  tbe  American 
ataod'ard. 

To  desixnate,  in  all  coming  time,  the  place  of 
tbe  firvt  of  these  eventful  contests,  the  gratitude 
of  this  generation  is  rearing  a  majestic  monu- 
ment on  tbe  sacred  spot.  We  Invite  you^  Sir, 
toaseend  it,  and  to  behold  from  its  elevation  a 
lovely  scene  of  town  and  country  j—a  specimen 
not  unfavorable  of  this  portion  of  the  great 
repabKc,  wh(»e  interests  have  been  confided  to 
your  eare,  a^i  chivf  magistrate  of  the  United 
fitales.  We  rejrrlce  that  you  have  taken  an  op- 
portunity of  acquiring  a  personal  knowledge  of 
Its  character.  Less  fertile  than  some  other  por- 
tions of  the  Union,  iu  wealth  is  in  its  popula- 
tion, its  institutions,  its  pursuits,  itn  schools 
aud  its  churches.  We  doubt  not  you  will  find, 
in  your  extensive  journey,  that  the  great  springs 
of  Its  prosperitv  arc  in  harmony  with  the  in- 
terests and  welfare  of  every  other  part  of  our 
common  conntry. 

The  spot  on  which  \vc  are  gathered,  is  not  the 
place  for  adulation.  Standing  over  the  ashes  of 
Bwn,  who  died  for  liberty,  we  can  speak  no 
language  but  that  of  freemen.  In  an  address  to 
tbe  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United  8fites,Hiere 
is  no  room  for  one  word  of  compliment  or  flat- 
tery. But  with  grateful  remembrance  of  your 
services  lo  tbe  country ; — with  becoming  respeet 
for  yoar  station,  the  most  exalted  on  earth  ;— 
and  with  UTfAiriMous  approbation  of  the  firm, 
resolute,  and  patriotic  stand  which  you  assum- 
ed, in  the  lale  alarming  crisis  of  affairs,  in  order 
to  preserve  that  harppy  union  under  one  consti- 
tutional head,— for  the  establishment  of  which 
those  streets  were  wrapped  in  fire,  and  this  hill 
was  drenched  in  blood  ; — with  one  heart  and 
one  voice  j — we  bid  you  welcome  toBuxKxa- 

HlLL. 

To  the  foregoinjBf  Address  the  Presi- 
dent made  the  following  Reply  : — 

giA>.For  tbe  kind  reception  you  have  given 
■ae,  in  behalf  of  tbe  citizens  of  Charlestown, 
and  for  the  friendly  sentiments  expressed  on 
tbis  occasion,  I  return  you  my  sincere  thanks. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  gratifying  incidents  of 
my  life,  to  meet  my  fellow- citizens  upon  Bun- 
ker-Hill, at  the  base  of  that  Monument,  which 
tbeir  patriotism  is  erecting ;  and  upon  the  sacred 
apot  Inllowed  by  so  many  interesting  recollec- 
uouBz — A  spot  rich  in  tbe  various  national  ot>- 
Jects  which  it  presents  to  view,  and  richer  still 
la  tbe  associations,  moral  and  historical,  which 
to  It. 


Tbe  earlier  incidents  of  tbe  rerointbrn  ;— ibe 
bigh-toned  patriotic  declarations ; — the  stem  de- 
termination to  meet  the  coming  events,  and  the 
Vigorous  preparations  to  resist  them  success- 
fully ; — the  great  battle  which  opened  the  revo- 
lutionary contest,  whose  full  results  upon  hu- 
man institutions  are  yet  to  be  di^losed,  and  in 
which,— if  your  sacred  Mount  was  lust,  and  If 
vourde Voted  town  wasTonsumed, — imperisha- 
ble glory  was  acquired  ;— the  services,  the  sac- 
rifices, and  the  suflTerings  of  this  generous  and 
enlightened  state,  and  the  memory  of  the  re- 
nowned men  she  has  furnished  for  the  field  and 
the  cabinet ;  all  these  recollections  crowd  upon 
the  mind,  and  render  this  one  of  the  high  places, 
where  the  American  citizen  will  ever  repair j  to 
contemplate  the  past  and  indulge  in  the  antici- 
pation of  the  future. 

And  when  to  all  these  are  added  your  moral, 
social,  literary,  and  religious  institutions, — your 
happy  equality  of  condition,— your  charitable  es- 
tablishments,—your  foundations  for  education, 
— the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge, — ^your  in- 
dustry and  enterprise ; — and  when  we  reflect 
that  most  of  this  is  common  to  the  New-  England 
states,  you  may  well  be  proud  of  your  native 
land,  and  our  country  may  well  be  proud  of 
New-England. 

I  have  seen  much  to  admire  and  emulate, — 
nothing  to  excite  regret ;— and  if  my  journey  be 
attended  with  no  other  result  to  myself,  I  shall 
feel  amply  repaid,  by  witnessing  this  fair  pros- 
pect of  human  comfort;  and  by  finding,  that, 
however  high  {  had  rated  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual character  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
Union,  I  had  yet  to  lenrn,  that  I  had  not  done 
it  justice.  I'do  not  speak  of  the  personal  kind- 
ness I  have  met  wHh  :  I  cannot.  But  the  iro- 
presaioii  is  on  my  heart  ^  it  will  only  leave  me 
when  life  departs. 

I  accept  with  gratitude  the  Interesting  relicji 
you  have  presented  to  me.  I  am  sure  I  speak 
the  sentiments  of  my  feHow-soldiers  upon  the 
plains  of  New-Orleans,  when  I  say,  that  to  be 
associated  with  the  memory  of  that  band  of 
patriots,  who  fought  witli  Warren,  when  he 
sealed  his  principles  with  his  life,  is  the  bluest 
meed  of  praise,  which  our  country  could  bestow. 
I  am  sensible  that  we  owe  it  to  a  too  partial  es- 
timate of  our  services.  It  was  my  good  fortune, 
on  that  eventful  day,  to  lead  an  army  composed 
^f  American  citizens,  appreciating  the  value  of 
the  prize  they  contended  for,  and  determined 
upon  exertions  proportionedto its  ma^itude; — 
and  It  was  theirs  to  expel  a  superior  force,  and 
lo  preserve  an  important  section  of  the  Union. 

Accept,  Sir,  for  youfhelf,  my  acknowledge- 
ments for  your  personal  kindness. 

From  Charlestown,  the  President 
proceeded  towards  Lynn  and  Marble- 
nead.  He  was  escorted  into  Lynn,  by 
4hree  Independent  Companies,  and  an 
elegant  collation  was  provided  for  him. 
On  the  common,  a  decorated  arch  was 
erected,  afler  passing  which,  the  pupils 
of  the  sev^eral  schools,  to  the  namoer  of 
500,  appeared  in  view.  At  the  entrance 
of  Marblehead.  arches  were  erected 
over  the  street  through  which  he  passed, 
and  a  large  cavalcade  accompanied  him 
through  the  town.  A  collation  was 
provided,  and  various  other  demonstra- 
tions of  respect  and  hospitality  were 
exhibited.  At  the  Salem  line,  the  ar- 
rival of  the  cavalcade  was  announced 
by  a  salute  of  aitillery.  He  was  ad- 
dressed   by    Nathaniel   Frothingham, 
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£m.  chaimun  of  the  Selectmen,  and 
welcomed  to  the  town  in  an  appropriate 
manner.  His  reply  was  very  brief,  and 
the  manner  of  its  delivery  indicated 
extreme  feebleness  of  body.  Uayinff 
been  landed  at  his  quarters,  he  appeared 
for  a  few  minutes  at  the  piazza,  wrapped 
in  his  cloak,  and,  with  every  indication 
of  exhaustion  and  indisposition,  waved 
his  hat  gracefully  to  the  crowd.  He 
then  retired,  and  it  was  announced  by 
the  Chief  Marshal,  that  he  would  not 
make  his  appearance  again,  or  receive 
any  visits  during  the  day.  He  visited 
the  East-India  Museum  the  nest  morn- 
ing, and  soon  afVer  departed  for  Lowell, 
passing  through  Andover. 

The  reception  of  the  President  at 
Lowell  was  magnificent.  He  approach- 
ed the  place  about  three  o'clock.  The 
military  escort  was  composed  of  a  com- 
pany of  artillery,  a  company  of  rifle- 
men, several  companies  of  light  in- 
fantry, and  a  procession  of  young  fe- 
males employed  in  the  factories.  TThe 
number  of  women  in  this  procession 
was  from  3000  to  4000.  All  were  neatly 
dressed  in  white,  with  sashes  of  differ- 
ent colors  to  designate  the  different 
manufacturing  establishments,  to  which 
each  respectively  belonged.  They 
were  formed  four  deep.  The  length  of 
the  procession  gave  occasion  to  a  spec- 
tator to  remark  that  there  was  a  miU  of 
ffirU.  Afler  the  President  and  suite 
nad  arrived  at  the  Merrimac  Hotel, 
the  whole  procession  passed  in  review 
before  him.  The  manufacturing  works 
had  all  been  suspended  during  the  day, 
and,  at  the  request  of  the  President,  one 
of  the  mills  was  put  in  operation,  that 
he  might  witness  the  ingenuity  of  the 
machinery,  and  the  immense  power  of 
the  water-wheels.  He  appeared  to  be 
mnch  engaged,  and  made  such  inquiries 
as  evinced  that  he  felt  a  deep  interest 
in  the  establishments  and  the  progress 
of  the  manufactures.  He  afterwards 
attended  a  public  dinner  at  the  Merri- 
mac Hotel,  and  proceeded  to  Concord, 
N.  H.  the  next  day. 

At  Concord,  the  President  was  re- 
ceived by  the  state  authorities,  (the 
le^rislatare  being  in  session)  and  by  the 
citizens,  in  a  numner  both  grand  and 
imposing.  He  was  addressed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  ntade 
a  short  reply. 

This  nortnem  tour  was  terminated  at 
Concord.  It  was  originally  the  inten- 
tion of  the  President  to  visit  the  states 
of  Maine  and  Vermont ;  but  ill  health 
induced  him  to  set  out  on  his  return 
to  Washington,  on  Monday,  the  first 
day  of  July.    He  returned  with  great 


need,  and,  avoiding  Boston  and  Now* 
York,  and  making  no  stop  in  Philadel* 
phia  or  Baltimore,  reached  the  Ci^ital 
on  Thursday,  the  fourth. 

MAINE. 
Botodain  CoUtfie.  President  Allen 
has  resumed  the  functions  of  his  office 
in  this  institution.  Some  disapprobap 
tion  was  expressed,  by  a  few  of  the  sta- 
dents ',  but  afler  the  President  had  read 
the  opinion  of  Judge  Story,  and  made 
an  address  to  the  students,  his  retom 
was  greeted  with  an  unanimoos  burst 
of  applause.  The  opinion  was  deliver- 
ed at  the  session  or  the  Circuit  Conzt 
of  the  United  States  in  Portland,  in 
May  last.  The  principles  it  embraces 
are  highly  important,  and  are  discussed 
with  we  usual  clearness  and  abilltT  of 
the  learned  Judge.  The  ground  of  the 
action,  which  it  decided,  is  an  act  of  the 
legislature  of  Maine,  passed  in  March, 
1831,  and  aequiesced  in  by  the  Board  of 
Overseers  of^the  College  in  September 
following.  The  act  provided  that  the 
office  of  the  Presidents  of  all  the  Col- 
leges in  the  state  should  be  vacated 
after  the  next  commencement,  and  that, 
thereafter,  two-thirds  of  each  Board  of 
the  College — the  trustees  and  the  over- 
seers— ^should  be  necessary  to  re-elect  a 
President.  It  also  made  the  President 
removeable  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Boards.  In  September,  the  Boards  pro- 
ceeded to  an  election,  but  were  unable 
to  make  a  choice  by  the  required  ma- 
jority. The  College  has  therefore  re- 
mained without  an  acknowledged  Pres- 
ident. This  action  was  brought  by 
President  Allen  against  the  Treasurer 
of  the  College,  for  his  salary  and  per- 
quisites,— viz.  one  thousano  dollars  a 
year,  and  five  dollars  for  all  diplomas 
issued  since  September,  1831.  On  the 
first  point,  the  Court  decided  that  Pres- 
ident Allen  could  maintain  the  action 
against  the  Treasurer  of  the  College 
for  the  fees  received  for  degrees,  be- 
cause by  the  cluurter,  they  were  requir- 
ed to  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer  for  the 
use  of  the  President.  But  as  to  the  sal- 
ary, it  was  held  not  to  be  maintainable. 
A  verdict  was  accordingly  entered  for 
such  a  sum  as  should  be  found  to  be 
due  by  an  auditor  for  fees  received  for 
degrees. 

NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 
The  Legislature  closed  its  session  on 
Saturday,  July  6.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  a  vote  of  109  to  86,  re- 
fused to  appropriate  $10,000  towards 
the  erection  of  an  Insane  Hospital. 
The  resolution  proposing  this  appro- 
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pristion  contaiiMd  a  oonditioii,  that 
^10)000  should  be  raised  by  sabscrip- 
tion  for  the  same  purpose.  A  bill  from 
the  Senate,  proposing  to  repeal  the  laws 
for  the  better  observance  of  the  Sabbath, 
was  indefinitely  postponed  by  the  House 
by  a  vote  of  121  to  56.  Another  bill 
from  the  Senate,  for  the  repeal  of  the 
act  allowing  bounties  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  crows,  wild-cats,  Ac.  was  post- 
poned until  the  next  session  of  the  Le- 
ralature.  The  resolution  from  the 
Senate,  requiring  that  the  sense  of  the 
people  shall  be  taken  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  March  next  on  the  expedi- 
ency of  revising  the  constitution,  was 
adopted  by  the  House  by  a  vote  of  90 
to  {>3.  The  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  Public  Lands,  to 
whom  were  referred  the  resolutions  of 
the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  in 
&vor  of  a  distribution  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  of  the 
United  States  among  the  several  states, 
reported  that  it  is  not  expedient  to 
legislate  upon  the  subject.  When  the 
report  was  taken  into  consideration, 
Mr.  Livermore  moved  to  amend  it  bv 
striking  out  the  word  not.  On  this 
question,  an  animated  debate  arose, 
which  terminated  in  the  rejection  of  the 
motion,  and  the  adoption  of  the  report 
by  avoteof  150  to51. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
Commerce  and  Navigation.  It  is  stat- 
ed by  the  Taunton  trazette,  that  the 
•hipping  of  Massachusetts  is  more  nu- 
merous than  that  of  any  state  in  the 
Union,  and  in  the  extent  of  its  foreign 
commerce,  it  is  second  only  to  New- 
Tork.  The  value  of  imports  into  the 
state  during  the  year  ending  September 
aOtfa,  1833,  was  $18,118,1^0,  of  which 
$17,670,184  in  value,  were  imported 
in  American  vessels.  The  value  of 
exports  from  the  state  in  the  same  year 
was  $11,993,768,  of  which  $4,656,635 
in  value,  was  of  domestic  produce. 
The  amount  of  shipping  owned  in  the 
state,  and  employed  in  the  foreign  and 
coasting  trade,  and  in  the  fisheries,  on 
the  last  day  of  December,  1831,  was 
343,676  19  tons— it  being  4,637  78  tons 
greater  than  the  amount  owned  and 
employed  in  the  business  in  the  state  of 
New-York.  The  Fisheries  were  for- 
merly considered  of  greater  importance 
•than  all  the  other  maritime  interests  of 
Massachusetts.  They  are  still  impor- 
tant, and  the  state  continues  more  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  them  than  all  the 
other  states  m  the  Union.  The  ship- 
ping in  this  state  employed  in  the  Fish- 
eries on  the  last  day  of  December,  1831, 


amonnisd  to  148,738  74  tons,  of  which 
69,055  51  tons  were  engaged  in  the 
Whale  Fishery,  38,724  m  tons  in  the 
Cod  Fishery,  and  34,943  32  in  the 
Mackerel  Fishery.  Of  the  shipping  of 
Massachusetts,  17,659  tons  belong  to 
the  district  of  Newburyport,  1,567  to 
Ipswich,  12,838  to  Gloucester,  25,539 
to  Salem,  6,914  to  Marblehead,  138,174 
to  Boston,  17,877  to  Plymouth,  3,809 
to  Dighton,  64,049  to  New-Bedford, 
26,857  to  BarnsUble,  2,620  to  Edgar- 
town,  and  24,678  to  Nantucket. 

Divinity  School  at  Cambridge.  The 
annual  visitation  of  the  Divinity  School 
of  Harvard  College  took  place  in  the 
college  chapel  on  the  17th  of  July. 
Twelve  discourses  were  read  by  the 
same  number  of  individuals,  who  com- 
posed the  graduating  class. 

RHODEISLAND. 

At  the  recent  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, a  resolution  was  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Representatives,  postpon- 
ing until  the  neit  session  the  fbrther 
consideration  of  a  memorial,  which 
nrged  that  the  several  Masonic  Lodges 
may  be  cited  to  appear,  to  show  cause 
why  their  charters  should  not  be  declar- 
ed to  be  forfeited,  and  ordering  the  me- 
morialists to  cause  notice  of  the  pend- 
ing of  the  memorial  to  be  given  by  the 
corporators,  by  publishing  a  copy  of  the 
resolution.  It  was  proposed  to  amend 
this  resolution  by  substituting  another, 
to  the  effect,  that  the  several  Lodges  be 
cited  to  appear  at  the  next  session,  to 
show  cause  why  their  charters  should 
not  be  withdrawn.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  appeared  to  be,  to  prevent 
the  order  cyf  notice  from  containing  any 
reference  to  the  memorial.  The  orig- 
inal resolution  was  adopted,  the  amend- 
ment being  rejected  by  a  vote  of  3R2  to 
15.  The  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly terminated  on  Saturday,  June 
29.  A  resolution,  declaring  the  election 
of  Mr.  Bobbins,  as  a  Senator  in  Con- 
gress, null  and  void,  was  postponed 
until  the  next  session. 

NEW-YORK. 
University  of  Keuo-York.  The  corner- 
stone of  this  Institution  was  laid  on  the 
16th  of  July,  with  appropriate  ceremo- 
ny. The  Officers  and  Students  of  the 
University,  the  President  and  Professors 
of  Columbia  College,  the  Clergy,  May- 
or, Recorder,  and  City  Authorities, 
Strangers,  and  a  large  assemblage  of 
citizens  formed  in  procession  at  the  cen- 
tre of  Washington  Square,  and  marched 
to  the  site  of  the  University,  which 
fronts  the  square  on  its  northeast  cor- 
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ner.  Having  arrived  at  the  ipot  hence- 
forth devoted  to  literature  and  sciencei 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Milnor  commenced  the  ex- 
ercises of  the  afternoon  by  a  brief,  but 
pertinent  introductorv  addreM.  He  al- 
Juded  to  the  object  which  had  called  the 
assemblage  together,  and  remarked  that 
it  was  a  ceremony  sanctioned  by  usavej 
and  suited  to  the  importance  of  the  in- 
stitution. It  was  for  the  purpose  of 
laving  the  corner-stone  of  an  edifice 
whose  exterior  should  add  to  the  archi- 
tectural beauty  of  the  city,  whilst  the 
exercises  within  its  walls,  would,  it 
was  hoped,  improve  its  moral  and  in- 
tellectual condition.  It  was  founded  in 
a  catholic  spirit  and  in  conformity  with 
the  liberal  views  of  the  age.  V'arious 
Christian  denominations  had  united  in 
its  establishment,  and  it  was  intended  to 
present  the  character  of  a  Christian  in- 
stitution, without  inculcating  the  dis- 
tinctive tenets  of  any  particular  sect, 
and  to  prepare  the  student  for  useful- 
ness in  the  world,  by  enlightening  the 
understanding,  rather  than  by  control- 
ing  it.  Dr.  Milnor  then  invoked  the 
blessing  of  Heaven  upon  the  enterprize 
now  undertaken.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Mat- 
thews, Chancellor  of  the  University,  ad- 
dressed the  assembly,  and  presented  a 
succinct  history  of  its  origin  and  pro- 
gress to  the  present  period,  and  explain- 
ed, at  some  length,  the  particular  ob- 
jects proposed  in  the  plan  of  instruction 
to  be  aclopted  in  it.  A  cardinal  point 
would  be  to  render  education  auxiliary 
to  the  practical  pursuits  of  life,  without 
falling  below  the  standard,  in  literary 
and  scientific  attainments,  of  other  in- 
stitutions of  the  country.  The  Chan- 
cellor then  proceeded  to  perform  the 
ceremony  of  laying  the  corner-stone, 
(in  which  were  enclosed  copies  of  the 
Scriptures,  the  character  and  statutes  of 
the  University,  and  several  other  publi- 
cations relative  to  the  institution,  and 
to  the  events  of  the  day,)  and  concluded 
with  the  following  words : — 

**With  these  hopes  and  prospecUi,  iii  the 
name  of  The  Most  High  God,  The  Father,  The 
Son,  and  The  Holy  Ghost,  from  whom  cometh 
down  every  good  gifland  every  perfect  gift,  and 
with  whom  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow 
of  turning,  do  ve  now  (ay  this  Comer-Stane  of  the 
University  of  tJU  Cibf  of  M'eiD-York;  and  with 
the  humble  hope  of  his  blessing  and  favor,  we 
dedicate  it— 

"  To  THE  Cause  or  Frksdom — of  Freedom, 
Civil,  Intellectual,  and  Religious  ;  and  to  that 
high  cause  for  which  our  fathers  were  first  ex- 
iles^  and  then  warriors.  May  this  institution 
furnish  able  and  devoted  sons,  who  will  appre- 
ciate and  maintain  the  privileges  transmitted  to 
them  as  their  heritage  and  their  birthright.  We 
dedicate  it, 

**  To  THs  Cause  or  LxTTSfti^-or  Sciancx, 
A»p  ow  EoucATioi* : — the  brightest  earthly  or- 


Baments  of  a  aaflon  as  free  and  bap|iy  as  «ais, 
and  without  which,  fireedom  itself  soon  defsa- 
erates  into  coarse  licentiousness,  and  results  in 
anarchy  and  every  evil  work.    We  dedicate  it, 

"To  TH«  Cause  or  Religion — for  without 
this,  the  tree  of  knowledM  is  severed  from  tte 
tree  of  life  ;  but  with  it.  Freedom  and  K.bow1- 
edge  alike  become  sauctioned  into  bteesinp 
that  endure  forever. 

"  And  firmly  and  permanently  as  we  have 
now  laid  this  corner-stone  in  its  place,  would 
we  also  lay  this  Institution  deep  in  tiie  affec- 
tions and  confidence  of  this  community  ;  and 
commit  it  confidently  to  the  care  and  patronage 
of  Him  who  sees  the  end  from  the  begioning, 
and  in  whom  we  trust,  that  after  our  names 
and  memorials  shall  have  passed  away,  this 
University  will  remain  a  pillar  of  light  and 
glory  to  our  city  and  our  nation.  Estoperpetua  !** 

The  ceremonies  were  concluded  with 
a  prayer  and  benediction  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Cone. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
GirartJ  College.  On  the  fourth  of 
July,  (he  corner-stone  of  the  Girard 
College  at  Philadelphia  was  laid  with 
imposing  ceremonies.  An  address  was 
delivered  by  the  Hon.  John  Sergeant, 
of  which  the  following  were  the  con- 
cluding sentences : — 

In  the  name  of  StqtheH  Oirard,  </  the  dtu  of 
PkUadelphiay  in  the  CommonweaUk  of  Petnun^^ 
hm,  merchant  andmariner^  we  lay  the  foundatios 
of  this  Oirard  CoUoge  for  Orphiau,  We  dedi- 
cate it  to  the  cause  of  Charitt,  which  not  only 
feeds  and  clothes  the  destitute,  but  wisely  con- 
fers the  greatest  blessings  on  the  greatest  suiTer- 
ers ; 

To  the  cause  of  Education^  which  gives  to  bo- 
man  life  its  chief  value  ; 

To  the  cause  of  Morals^  witfaoat  which, 
knowledge  were  worse  than  unavailing;  and 
finally. 

To  the  cause  of  onr  Oimtrv,  whose  service  is 
the  noblest  obiect  to  which  knowledge  and 
morals  can  be  devoted. 

Long  may  this  structure  stand,  in  itsnu^estic 
simplicity,  the  pride  and  admiration  of  our  lat- 
est posterity :  long  may  it  continue  to  jriHd  its 
annual  harvest  of  educated  and  moral  ritixens 
to  adoni  and  to  defend  our  country.  Long  may 
each  successive  age  enjoy  its  still  increasing 
benefits,  when  time  shall  have  filled  Its  halls 
with  the  memory  of  the  mighty  dead  who  have 
been  reared  within  them,  and  shed  over  Its  out- 
ward beauty,  the  mellowing  hues  of  a  tbousaad 
years  of  renown. 

*  The  college  is  located  on  a  tract  of 
land,  containing  forty-five  acres,  situat- 
ed on  the  Ridge  Road,  one  and  a  qoar- 
ter  mile  from  the  city.  The  estate  was 
purchased  from  Mr.  William  Parker,  by 
Mr.  Girard,  a  short  time  before  his 
death,  for  the  purposes  of  the  college. 
The  College  is  located  parallel  with  Uie 
city  streets,  fronting  the  south.  Hie 
land  at  the  base  of  the  building  is  26 
feet  above  the  reservoir  on  Fair  Mount 
The  whole  height  of  the  edifice  is  97 
feet,  making  the  elevation  of  the  roof 
123  feet  above  the  said  reservoir. 
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NORTH-CAROLINA. 
The  Internal  Improvement  Conven- 
tion of  the  state  of  North-Carolina  met 
at  Raleigh,  on  the  4th  of  July.  The 
Hon.  D.  L.  Swain,  Governor  of  the 
state,  was  chosen  President,  and  two 
Secretaries  were  appointed.  One  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  aelegates  were  pres- 
ent. A  Committee,  composed  or  one 
member  from  each  county  delegation, 
was  appointed,  to  whom  were  referred 
all  matters  of  inquiry,  with  instructions 
to  make  a  general  report.  This  com- 
mittee made  a  detailed  report  on  Friday 
afternoon,  which  produced  protracted 
discussion.  Afler  being  modified  in 
several  partieulars  it  was  finally  adopt- 
ed, on  Saturday.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
the  debate  which  occurred  in  the  Con- 
vention, took  place  on  a  resolution 
reported  by  the  Committee,  which 
affirms  **  that  the  true  policy  of  the  state 
requires  that  its  funds  should,  in  the 
first  instance,  be  exclusively  applied  to 
providing  the  means  of  internal  trans- 
portation, and  in  creating  and  improv- 
ing markets  within  her  own  limits." 
The  true  point  appears  to  have  been 
whether  the  necessary  improvements 
should  not  terminate  at  some  point  or 
points  in  North- Carolina,  rather  than  be 
connected  with  improvements,  in  other 


states  on  the  north,  soath  and  west, 
which  might  lead  the  trade  to  Norfolk, 
or  to  Charleston,  or  down  tiie  western 
waters  to  New-Orleans. 

The  resolutions  finally  adopted  de- 
clare it  expedient  that  *^  a  liberal  sys- 
tem of  internal  improvements  should 
<be  immediately  organized  and  vigor- 
ously prosecuted ;" 

1  hat  the  General  Assembly  ought  to 
provide  ''  by  law  or  otherwise,'"a  fund 
for  purposes  of  Internal  Improvement ; 

1  hat  this  fund  ought  to  be  applied, 
*^  in  the  first  instance,  exclusively'*  to 
creating  and  improving  markets  within 
the  limits  of  the  state  ; 

That  provision  ought  to  be  made  by 
law,  that  the  state  shall  subscribe  for 
ttco-jijths  of  the  stock  of  every  company 
chartered  for  internal  improvement; 
and 

I'hat  every  company  so  chartered, 
ought  to  have  power  to  cross  and  inter- 
sect at  pleasure,  any  work  previously 
authorized  or  made. 

Committees  of  correspondence  and 
to  address  the  people  of  the  state  on 
the  subject  were  appointed,  and  a  me- 
morial was  directed  to  be  laid  before  the 
next  legislature.  A  new  convention 
was  recommended,  to  be  held  in  No- 
vember next,  to  deliberate  farther. 
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In  New-York,  on  the  evening  of  the  first  of 
June,  OLIVER  WOLCOTT,  in  the  seventy- 
fourth  year  of  his  afe.  The  name  of  Oliver 
Wolcolt,  signed,  by  the  father  of  him  whoste 
death  is  now  commemorated,  to  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  is  associated  in  our  hi&torical 
annals  with  nought  but  illustrious  deeds.  The 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
who  was  afterwards  made  a  Brigadier-General 
on  the  field  of  battle  at  Saratoga— and  subse- 
quently to  the  peace  was  long  Governor  of  Con- 
necticat— had  in  him  who  hn»  now  gone  to  join 
the  heroic  band  of  the  revolution,  a  worthy  son. 
While  yet  a  boy,  he  marched  as  a  volunteer  in 
the  hastily  mustered  forces  that  repelled  the 
British  marauders,  who,  during  the  revolution- 
ary war,  attacked  Dnnbury  in  Connecticut,  and 
burnt  Norwalfc.  His  motjfier,  with  Spartan  he- 
roism, buekled  on  his  knapsack  and  placed  the 
masket  in  his  hands.  His  whole  subsequent 
life  proved  that  the  virtues  and  patriotism  of 
sach  parenta  were  not  degenerate  in  him.  Ed- 
ac^«d  for  the  bar,  he  had  hardly  entered  upon 
liitf  career  when  the  discerning  eye  of  Wash- 
ington selected  him  for  Comptroller  of  the 
Trmsary  ;  in  which  office  be  remained  till  Al- 
exander Hamilton  retired  from  the  post  of  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  when  the  same  uner' 
ring  judgement  promoted  the  Comptroller  to  the 
bead  of  the  Department  and  made  him  Secre- 
tary. This  ofltce  Mr.  Wolcott  filled  with  un- 
qii^kmed  ability  and  integrity  during  the  resi- 


due of  Gen.  Washington's  administration,  and 
the  whole  term  of  that  of  John  Adams.  He 
was  one  of  the  Circuit  Judges  appointed  by  Mr. 
Adams  under  the  Judiciary  act  passed  at  the 
clo«e  of  his  administration,  but  which,  ere  it 
had  well  gone  into  efiect,  was  repealed  ander 
Mr.  Jefferson.  Thus  thrown  out  of  public  life, 
at  the  early  age  of  forty,  Mr.  Wolcott  reraovea 
to  New-York  in  1800,  and  commenced  busineat 
as  a  merchant.  He  was  soon  at  the  head  of  a 
flourishing  house  in  the  China  trade,  and  was 
President  of  the  Merchants'  Bank,  and  subse- 
quently of  the  Bank  of  America.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Great-Britain,  in 
18 IS,  he  closed  his  mercantile  concerns,  and, 
under  the  full  conviction  that  the  war  was  both 
just  and  politic,  gave  the  whole  support  of  his 
name,  and  means,  and  talents,  to  the  adminis- 
tration—difllering  therein  ft'om  the  political 
friends  with  whom  he  had  alwavs  before  acted. 
After  the  close  of  the  war.  Mr.  VVolcott  return- 
ed to  his  native  village  of  Litchfield,  in  Connec- 
ticut, occupying  himself  In  the  quiet  enltivatioo 
of  a  fiirm,  and  the  society  of  his  books.  He 
was  soon  ailled  by  the  voice  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens to  preside  over  the  state — as  his  fiitber  fat 
many  years  had  done  before— and  for  ten  luc- 
cessive  elections  he  was  chosen  Governor  of 
Connecticut. 

At  the  dose  of  this  period  he  removed  again 
to  New-York,  to  be  in  the  viciaity  of  bis  chil- 
dren, who  were  settled  tliere;  and  Ufing  In 
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graat  retirement  and  priTicy,  lie  there  breathed 
bli  last.  The  character  of  Mr.  Wolcott  wu 
strongly  marked.  Stem,  inflexible  and  devtit- 
ed,  in  all  that  duty,  honor  and  patriotism  en- 
Joined,  he  was  in  private  life  of  the  utmost 
gentleness,  Icindness  and  simplicity. . 

The  body  was  removed  to  Litchdeld,  and  de- 
posited in  Its  final  resting  place,  with  the  cus- 
tomary funeral  obsequies. 

In  Manchester,  Vt.  the  Hon  RICHARD 
SKINNER,  aged  55  years.  On  the  10th  of 
May,  JudfTB  Skinner  bad  occasion  to  visit  a 
neighboring  town  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness. On  that  occasion  he  was  accidentally 
thrown  from  his  wagon,  and  received  a  severe 
wound  on  his  head,  and  very  serious  injury  in 
his  side  and  other  parts  of  his  body.  He  was 
removed  to  his  own  residence  on  the  Friday 
following,  and  died  on  the  23d,  two  weeks  after 
the  injuiy  was  received.  He  was  born  in 
lUtchfield,  Con,  on  the  30th  of  May,  1778.  Be 
was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  Litchfield  Co.  in 
1800,  and  removed  to  Manchester  the  same 
year.  In  1801  he  received  the  office  of  SUtes 
Attorney  :  was  appointed  Judge  of  Probate  in 
1809,  ana  elected  a  member  nf  Congress  In 
1813.  In  the  year  1816  he  was  appointed  Asso- 
ciate Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Vermont, 
and  received  the  olfico  of  Chief  Justice  the  year 
following^  In  1818  he  was  a  member  ol^the 
State  Legislature  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  In  1890  he  was  chosen  Gov- 
ernor, in  which  office  he  continued  three  years. 
He  was  re-appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  m  1824,  and  resigned  in  18S9.  He 
was  President  of  the  North  Western  Branch  of 
the  American  Education  Society  ;  a  Trustee  of 
Middlebury  College,  and  of  the  Burr  Seminary. 
As  an  advociUe,  he' was  indefettgable  in  inves- 
tigation, careful  and  thorough  in  his  prepara- 


tions, in  argument  inieiitout  and  succassfitL 
As  a  Jurist,  he  was  well  vened  in  the  princi- 
ples of  law.  As  a  Judge,  he  was  able,  dignifi- 
ed, and  impartial— correct  and  felicitous  in  the 
application  of  legal  principles,  and  tlKHtNigb 
and  expeditious  in  the  discharge  of  business. 
He  made  a  public  profession  of  religion  in  18E19. 
His  views  of  Christian  doctrine  were  clear  and 
consistent,  yet  he  was  exceedingly  distrostfol 
of  his  own  piety.  When  actively  engacMl  io 
the  duties  of  religion,  his  doubts  seemed  to  be 
forgotten,  and  his  heart  kindled  with  free  devo- 
tion. As  a  companion,  Judge  Skinner  was 
communicative  and  agreeable ;  as  a  husband, 
tender  and  aflectionate ;  as  a  father,  mild  and 
firm,  uniform  in  the  government  of  his  temlly, 
commauiling  the  affection  and  reniect  of  all 
the  members  of  bis  household.  The  various 
institutions  with  which  he  was  connected  will 
miss  his  counsel  and  co-operation ;  and  the 
community  at  large  will  realise  the  losa  of  a 
distinguished  and  useful  fellow-citizen. 


In  Springfield,  Ms.  Mi^or  MOSES  WHITE, 
of  Lancaster,  N.  H.  aged  77.  He  was  an  tdheiu 
in  the  revolutionary  army  from  its  beginning, 
and  sustained  an  honorable  part  in  many  ac- 
tions throughout  the  war.  In  private  as  well  at 
public  lifh,  he  was  a  man  of  firm  and  manly 
principle,  and  delicate  end  disinterested  feeling, 
inspiring  all  his  acquaintance  with  sentiments 
of  respect  and  regaifd.  After  a  life,  nsefhi  and 
unstained,  but  like  those  of  some  of  his  aaso- 
ciates  of  the  Revolution,  darkened  by  much 
disappointment  and  sorrow,  be  rests  fVom  his 
labors.  All  who  knew  him,  say,  that  an  up- 
right and  excellent  man  is  gone  (torn  among 
them  'j  and  there  are  many  who  lament  him 
more  deeply  as  an  affectionate  father,  and  a 
wise,  venerable,  and  most  fiuthftil  friend. 
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We  insert  the  following  letter  with  perfect  cbeerfulnesB  and  good  will,  and  also 
without  any  "  compunctious  visi tings  of  nature."  If  the  lady,  who  was  the  sub- 
ject of  the  criticism  in  our  last  number,  together  with  the  **  whole  family,  rended 
in  England  about  seven  years,"  as  we  are  informed,  during  her  childhood,  it  is 
not  very  remarkable  that  she  should  be  supposed,  by  one  who  had  no  personal 
acquaintance,  to  be  an  English  woman. 

TO  THE   EDITOR  OF   THE   ItEW-ENOLAND    MAGAZINE. 

In  the  "  Literary  Notices"  of  the  last  (July)  number  of  the  New-]Bng^and  Magazine,  there  is  a 
mistake  which  requires  to  be  rectified.  It  is  there  asserted  that  Miss  Leslie,  the  author  of  **  Pen- 
cil Sketches ;  or  Outlines  of  American  Character  and  Manners,"  is  an  "  Englishwoman,"  and  her 
book  is  reviewed  as  the  production  of  one  whose  "  national  prqtoesessiotu'^  are  English,  and  mo- 
tives in  writing  to  give  a  representation  of  the  prominent  faults  and  follies  of  Americans,  in  order 
to  "  expose  to  ridicule  or  reprobation  some  iMUticular  custom,  or  class  of  people,  or  state  of  society*.** 

Now  this  view  of  the  book  is  entirely  erroneous.  Miss  Leslie  is  an  American,  born  in  Phila- 
delphia ;  her  parents  and  grandparents  were  natives  of  Maryland  ;  it  is  nearly  a  century  since  her 
ancestors,  by  the  father's  side,  emigrated  fVom  Scotland  to  this  country  j  her  maternal  ancestors 
were  Swedes,  and  she  has  not  a  drop  of  English  blood  in  her  veins. 

I  am  thus  particular,  beckuse  Miss  Leslie,  being  in  heart  and  mind,  in  feeling  and  principle,  by 
birth  and  education,  devotedly  American,  considers  it  no  light  accusation  to  be  called  an  Em^ksk- 
vomoH  toriUng  abotU  America,  Nor  while  we  reflect  that  this  impression,  if  8ufi*ered  to  remam  on 
the  public  mind,  would  rank  her  with  the  Trollopes,  and  Fiddlers,  and  other  British  describera  of 
American  manners,  can  we  wonder  at  the  mortification  and  regret  she  feels  when  introduced  to 
her  readers  as  an  alien  and  a  spy. 

Presuming  that  the  editor  of  the  New-England  Magazine  will  be  ready  and  willing  to  corrwi 
any  erroneous  imprsMion  his  works  may  have  disseminated,  the  above  statement  is  respectftilly 
submitted  to  him  by  a  raiBNo  of  hus  lsslib. 


JHOW;      KxnT.     "Bv.KXBTT. 
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HOIY.    EDWARD   EVERfiTT* 

The  biography  of  individuals,  who  have  passed  from  the  stage  of 
life,  distinguished  by  their  actions  and  virtues,  is  not  only  a  proper 
tribute  to  their  memories,  but  the  best  Tesson  for  imitation  to  those  they 
leave  behind.  But  the  biography  of  the  living,  alike  distinguished, 
has  additional  advantages.  If  it  is  just,  it  is  a  higher  reward  to  a  vir- 
tuous life  than  posthumous  biography.  It  is  a  living,  and  therefore  a 
more  impressive,  example  for  imitation ;  and  it  enables  society  more 
fully  to  appreciate,  and  apply  to  the  most  beneficial  purposes,  those 
talents  and  virtues,  which,  without  such  publication,  would  be  known 
in  a  sphere  ahnost  infinitely  smaller.  These  remarks  naturally  occur 
to  the  mind  in  presenting,  to  the  public  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  Hon. 
Edward  Everett. 

Mr.  Everett  was  born  in  Dorchester,  Norfolk  County,  Massachusetts, 
in  ITjMb     He  descended  from  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  that  state, 
who,  near  two  c^^uries  since,  established  himself  in  Dedham,  where 
the  family  yet  remain,  reputable  farmers.     The  grandfather  of  Mr. 
Everett  was  a  fkrmer  in  that  town.     His  father,  Oliver  Everett,  was 
apprenticed  to  a  carpenter.     Afler  coming  of  age,  he  prepared  himself 
lor  college,  which  he  entered,  somewhat  late  in  Kfe.     In  17S2,  he 
was  settled  as  the  pastor  of  the  New  South  Church,  in  Boston.     In  the 
Biographical  Dictionary  of  President  Allen,  it  is  stated  "  that  afler  a 
niinistry  of  ten  years,  and  after  having  acquired  a  high  reputation  for 
the  very  extraordinary  powers  of  his  mind,  the  state  of  his  health  in- 
duced him  to  ask  a  dismission  from  his  people,  in  179^." — President 
Kirkland  was  his  successor  in  that  church.     After  retiring  from  the 
VOL.  V.  24 
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ministry,  he  parchased  an  estate  in  Dorchester,  where  he  resided  until 
his  death,  in  1802.  In  1799,  he  was  appointed  a  Judge  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas, — ^this  office  he  held  until  his  death.  He  left  eight  children, 
of  whom  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  the  fourth. 

Mr.  Edward  Everett  received  his  early  education  at  the  town  schools 
of  Dorchester  and  Boston,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  months  at  Exeter 
Academy,  and  at  a  private  school  under  the  charge  of  the  late  Ezekiel 
Webster,  of  New-Hampshire.  At  thirteen  years  old  Mr.  Everett 
entered  the  University.  He  was  the  youngest  member  of  his  class. 
He  graduated  in  1811,  having  sustained,  through  his  collegiate  course, 
the  highest  reputation  as  a  scholar. 

The  law  was  the  profession  of  his  choice, — a  profession  in  which  he 
must  have  attained  a  most  distinguished  rank.  But,  at  that  early 
period  of  his  life,  being  only  seventeen,  he  yielded  his  own  opinion  to 
the  persuasion  of  his  friends,  particularly  to  the  influence  of  his  pastor, 
the  late  Rev.  J.  S.  Buckminster.  He  pursued  the  study  of  divinity  two 
years,  at  Cambridge,  during  one  of  which  he  filled  the  office  of  Latin 
tutor.  In  1813,  at  nineteen  years  old,  he  succeeded  his  friend,  Mr. 
Buckminster,  as  pastor  of  the  church  in  Brattle-street,  in  Boston.  His 
labors  in  his  profession  were  most  successful  and  arduous ;  so  much  so 
as  to  impair  his  health.  During  the  first  eight  months  of  his  ministry, 
in  addition  to  his  pulpit  and  pastoral  duties,  he  wrote  a  most  able  de- 
fence of  Christianity  in  reply  to  the  work  of  Mr.  English. 

In  1816,  the  professorship  of  Greek  Literature  was  founded  in  Cam- 
bridge, by  Mr.  Elliot.  Mr.  Everett  was  invited  to  accept  this  office, 
receiving,  with  the  invitation,  permission  to  visit  Europe  to  recruit  his 
health.  He  asked  and  received  a  dismission  from  his  church,  and 
was  inducted  into  the  professorship  before  he  was  twenty-one  years  old. 

In  the  spring  of  1815,  Mr.  Everett  embarked  at  Boston,  for  Liver* 
pool,  in  one  of  the  first  ships  that  sailed  after  the  peace,  intending 
immediately  to  visit  the  Continent.  But,  on  his  arrival  at  Liverpool,  he 
learned  the  escape  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  and  was  detained  in  Lon- 
don until  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  From  London  he  went,  by  the 
way  of  Holland,  to  Gottingen,  which  was,  at  that  time,  the  seat  of  the 
most  famous  German  university.  He  remained  there  more  than  two 
years,  to  acquire  the  German  language — ^to  ascertain  the  state  of  learn- 
ing and  the  mode  of  instruction  in  the  German  universities — and  to 
study  those  branches  of  ancient  literature  appropriate  to  his  professcNr- 
ship.  During  this  residence,  he  visited  Prussia,  Holland,  and  many  of 
the  German  cities ;  and,  during  his  residence  abroad,  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  large  portion  of  the  men  of  letters  in  Europe.  The 
winter  of  1817-18,  he  spent  in  Paris,  devoted  to  studies  subsidiary  to 
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his  profettorship.  He  there  Araied  the  aequaint^ce  of  Koray,  whose 
writiiigs  have  so  powerfully  contributed  to  the  regeneration  of  modern 
Greece,  and  from  him  Mr.  Everett  derived  no  small  share  of  the  great 
interest  he  has  uniformly  evinced  in  the  cause  of  that  country.  In  the 
spring  of  1818  he  went  to  London,  and  was  for  several  Weeks  in  daily 
attendance  in  Parliament.  He  also  spent  a  few  weeks  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  risited  Wales  and  Scotland.  In  the  autumn  of  that 
year,  he  visited  the  most  interesting  parts  of  France,  Switzerland,  and 
Italy.  He  spent  the  winter  in  Rome,  occupied  in  the  study  of  ancient 
literature  and  antiquities,  enjoying  constant  access  to  the  library  of  the 
Vatican.  At  this  period,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Canova,  then 
employed  on  the  Statue  of  Washington.  General  Lyman  was  his 
fellow-traveler  during  most  of  the  tour  after  leaving  Germany.  They 
went  in  company  te  the  Ionian  Islands  and  Greece,  and  were,  at  Tanina, 
treated  with  great  kindness  by  AH  Pacha,  to  whom  they  carried  letters 
of  introduction  from  Lord  Byron.  After  visiting  all  that  was  interesting 
in  Greece,  they  proceeded  to  Troy,  Constantinople,  and  Adrianople,  and 
crossed  the  Balkan  near  the  road  taken  by  the  Russian  army.  They 
then  proceeded  through  Vienna  to  Paris  and  London,  and  returned 
home  to  the  United  States  in  1819 — Mr.  Everett  having  been  absent 
more  than  four  years  and  a  half. 

Soon  after  his  return,  he  was  invited  by  the  proprietors  of  the  North* 
American  Review  to  join  them  and  assume  the  editorship  of  that 
journal.  Until  this  period,  this  Review  vvas  published  once  in  two 
months,  and  the  subscription  did  not  exceed  six  hundred.  Under  the 
auspices  of  Mr.  Everett  it  was  changed  into  a  quarterly  publication,  a 
new  series  was  commenced,  and  so  rapid  was  the  increase  of  the  cir- 
culation, that  it  became  necessary  to  republish  a  second  and  even  a 
third  edition  of  some  of  the  numbers.  This  was  the  first  instance  of 
a  critical  journal  that  succeeded  in  establishing  itself  firmly  ia  this 
country. 

Mr.  Everett,  in  this  undertaking,  receiTed  not  only  the  aid  of  the 
former  contributors,  but  that  of  many  new  ones,  and  was  paiticularly 
indebted  to  his  distinguished  brother,  A.  H.  Everett,  late  mmister  to 
Spain.  In  1823,  the  editorship  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  'Sparks, 
and  afterwards  into  those  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Everett.  During  all  this 
period,  however,  Mr.  Edward  Everett  has  regularly  contributed  to  this 
jonmal,  especially  since  his  brother  assumed  the  editorial  conduct  of  it. 
From  the  first  moment  of  his  connexion  with  the  Review,  he  gave  it 
an  American  character  and  spirit.  He  defended  our  country  against 
the  slanders  of  British  tourists  and  essayists.  He  hdd  discovered,  whilst 
abroad,  that  the  war  kept  up  against  us  was  a  war  against  libera! 
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principles,  and  that  AnMriea  was  nlified  in  order  that  bee  inatatntioiiB 
might  he  disparaged.  This  unbroken  4ide  of  detraction  was  producing 
an  unfavorable  influence  on  the  minds  of  our  .young  men.  In  the 
second  number  of  the  new  series,  in  commenting  on  Mr.  Walsh's 
**  Appeal  from  the  Judgements  of  Great^Britain,"  Mr.  Everett  com- 
menced a  systematic  vindication  of  our  country.  Thb  called  forth  a 
flippant  commentary  from  one  of  the  contributors  to  the  New  Monthly 
Magazine,  then  edited  by  Thomas  Campbell.  To  this  Mr.  Everett 
rejoined.  Mr.  Campbell,  in  a  subsequent  number,  bestowed  his  apprc^ 
bation  on  this  reply.  These  articles  have  been  approved  by  the  candid 
presses  in  England,  and  been  well  received  here,  and  have  had  great 
influence  in  changing  4he  character  of  the  English  press  to  a  mate 
respectful  tone  towards  this  country. 

After  Mr,  Everett's  return  from  EurQ|>e,  he  fixed  has  residence  at 
Cambridge,  and  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  professorship.  He  pr&> 
pared  and  delivered  a  complete  course  of  lectures  on  the  history  of 
Greek  literature,  containing  an  account  of  the  lives  and  works  of  every 
Greek  classic  author,  besides  several  shorter  courses,  amongst  them 
one  on  Antiquities,  and  another  on  Ancient  Art.  He  also  prepared  a 
translation  -of  Buttman's  German  Greek  Grammar,  and  a  class-book  on 
the  basis  of  Jacob's  Greek  Reader. 

The  situation  of  Greece  had  ever  excited  the  deepest  sympathies  of 
Mr.  Everett ;  and  the  "  restoration  of  Greece"  had  formed  the  subject 
of  his -Oration  so  early  as  J  814,  when  he  took  his  second  degree  at  the 
University.  This  interest  had  been  greatly  increased  by  his  personal 
intercourse  with  Greeks,  his  personal  observation  of  their  capacity  for 
improvement,  and  their  oppressions.  In  1822,  he  received  from  Koray 
the  address  of  the  first  revolutionary  body  assembled  in  Greece,  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  "with  a  request  to  translate  and  publish  it 
This  failed,  however,  to  attract  much  notice.  But  in  1823,  in  the 
North-American  Review  for  October,  Mr.  Everett  published  a  most 
animated  appeal  to  the  ^people  of  America,  containing  an  entire  trans- 
lation of  the  Constitution  of  Epidaurus.  A  great  interest  in  behalf  of 
Greece  soon  manifested  itself  in  various  parts  of  .the  Union,  and  liberal 
subscriptions  were  made  in  aid  of  the  causes  and,  at  the  next  session  of 
Congress,  Mt.  Webster  took  up  the  subject,  and  urged  it  upon  the 
American  peq>le. 

%  In  1824,  when  La  Fayette  visited  Cambridge,  Mr.  Everett,  who  had 
formed  his  acquaintance  at  Paris,  was  selected  as  the  Orator  of  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society.  The  subject  of  his  Oration,  was  the  peeuKar 
motives  to  inteUeetual  exertion  in  America,  In  discussing  the  various 
topics  thus  presented,  Mr.  Everett  dwelt  largely  on  the  new  form  of 
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ciril  Bodety,  wfaieh  has  been  here  deYiaed  and  established — the  exten- 
non  of  one  language,  government  and  character,  over  so  vast  a  space 
as  the  United  States  of  America — and  the  growth  of  the  country,  with 
a  rapidity  entirely  without  example  in  the  old  world.^  Our  dry  detail 
of  facts  in  chronological  order,  (of  which  this  memoir  is  chiefly  com- 
posed,) will  be  relieved  by  an  extract  from  this  Oration,  taken  almost 
without  choice  in  selection. 

"  This  march  of  our  population  westward  has  been  attended  with 
consequences  in  some  degree  novel,  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind. 
It  is  a  fact,  somewhat  difficult  of  explanation,  that  the  reflnement  of  the 
ancient  nations  seemed  almost  wholly  devoid  of  an  elastic  and  expan* 
sive  principle.  The  arts  of  Greece  were  enchained  to  her  islands  and 
her  coasts ;  they  did  not  penetrate  the  interior.  The  language  and 
literature  of  Athens  were  as  unknown,  to  the  north  of  Pindus,  at  a 
distance  of  two  hundred  miles  from  the  capital  of  Grecian  refinement, 
as  they  were  in  Scythia.  Thrace,  whose  mountain  tops  may  almost 
be  seen  from  the  porch  of  the.  temple  of  Minerva  at  Sunium,  was  the 
proverbial  abode  of  barbarism.  Though  the  colonies  of  Greece  were 
scattered  on  the  coasts  of  Italy,  of  France,  of  Spain,  and  of  Africa, 
BO  extension  of  their  population  toward  -the  interior  took  place,  and 
the  arts  did  not  penetrate  beyond  the  walls  of  the  cities,  where  they 
were  cultivated.  How  different  is  the  picture  of  the  'diffusion  of  the 
arts  and  improvements  of  civilization,  from  the  ooast  to  the  interior  of 
America !  Population  advances  westward  with  a  rapidity,  which  num- 
bers may  describe,  indeed,  but  cannot  represent,  with  any  vivacity, 
to  the  mind.  The  wilderness,  which  one  year  is  impassable,  is  trav- 
ersed the  next  by  the  caravans  of  the  industrious  emigrants,  who  go  to 
ibllow  the  setting  sun,  with  the  language,  the  institutions,  and  the  arts 
of  civilized  life.  It  is  not  the  irruption  of  wild  barbarians,  come  to 
▼isit  the  wrath  of  God  on  a  degenerate  empire;  it  is  not  the  inroad  of 
disciplined  banditti,  marshaled  by  the  intrigues  of  ministers  and  kings. 
It  is  the  human  family  4ed  out  to  possess  its  broad  patrimony. '  The 
states  and  nations,  which  are  springing  up  in  the  valley  of  the  Mis^ 
sonri,  are  bound  to  us  by  the  dearest  ties  of  a  common  language,  a 
common  gover-nment,  and  a  common  descent.  Before  New-England 
can  look  with  •coldness  on  their  rising  myriads,  she  must  forget  that 
some  of  the  best -of  her  own  blood  is  beating  in  their  veins ;  that  her 
hardy  children,  with  their  axes  on  their  shoulders,  have  been  literally 
among  the  pioneers  in  this  march  of  humanity ;  that,  young  as  she  is, 
she  has  become  the  mother  of  populous  states.  What  generous  mind 
wonld  sacrifice  to  a  selfish  preservation  of  local  preponderance,  the 
delight-of  beholding  civilized  nations  rising  im  in  the  desert ;  and  the 
language,  the  manners,  the  institutions,  to  which  he  has  been  reared, 
carried  with  his  household  gods  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains? 
Who  can  forget  that  this  extension  of  our  territorial  limits  is  the  ex- 
tension of  the  empire  of  all  we  hold  dear  ;  of  our  laws,  of  our  charac- 
ter, of  the  memory  of  our  ancestors,  of  the  great  achievements  in  our 
iiistory  ?  Whithersoever  the  sons  of  the  thirteen  states  shall  wander, 
to  southern  or  western  climes,  they  will  send  back  their  hearts  to  the 
^ocky  shores,  the  battle  fields,  and  the  .intrej>id  councils  of  4he  Atlantic 
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coast.    Theie  are  placed  bejODd  the  teach  of  viciasitiide.    They  hate 
become  already  matter  of  history,  of  poetry,  of  ekNfiieDce : 

The  lore,  where  death  hae  aet  hia  leali 
Nor  affe  can  chill,  nor  rif al  Bteal, 
Nor  fdaehood  disavow. 

"  Divisions  may  spring  up,  ill  blood  may  burn,  parties  be  formed,  and 
interests  may  seem  to  clash ;  but  the  great  bonds  of  the  nation  are 
linked  to  what  is  passed.  The  deeds  of  the  great  men,  to  whom  this 
country  owes  its  origin  and  growth,  are  a  patrimony,  I  know,  of  which 
its  children  will  ne?er  deprive  themselves.  As  long  as  the  Missisaippi 
and  the  Missouri  shall  flow,  those  men  and  those  deeds  will  be  rememr 
bered  on  their  banks.  The  sceptre  of  government  may  go  where  it 
will ;  but  that  of  patriotic  feeling  can  never  depart  from  Judah.  In  all 
that  mighty  region,  which  is  drained  by  the  Missouri  and  its  tributary 
streams — the  valley  co-extensive  with  the  temperate  zone — will  there 
be,  as  long  as  the  name  of  America  shall  last,  a  father,  that  will  not 
take  his  children  on  his  knee  and  recount  to  them  the  events  of  the 
twenty-second  of  December,  the  nineteenth  of  April,  the  seventeenth 
of  June,  and  the  fourth  of  July  t 

"  This  then  is  the  theatre,  on  which  the  intellect  of  America  is  to 
appear,  and  such  the  motives  to  its  exertion ;  sach  the  mass  to  be  iih 
fluenced  by  its  energies,  such  the  crowd  to  witness  its  efforts,  such  the 
glory  to  crown  its  success.  If  I  err,  in  this  happy  vision  of  my 
country's  fortunes,  I  thank  God  for  an  error  so  animating.  If  this  be 
false,  may  I  never  know  the  truth.  Never  may  you,  my  friends,  be 
nnder  any  other  feeling,  than  that  a  great,  a  growing,  an  immeasurably 
expanding  country  is  calling  upon  you  for  your  t^st  services.  The 
name  and  character  of  our  Alma  Mater  have  already  been  carried  by 
some  of  our  brethren  thousands  of  miles  from  her  venerable  walls ;  and 
thousands  of  miles,  still  farther  westward,  the  communities  of  kindred 
men  aie  fast  gathering,  whose  minds  and  hearts  will  act  in  sympathy 
with  yours. 

"  The  most  powerful  motives  call  on  us,  as  scholars,  for  those  efibrts, 
which  our  common  country  demands  of  all  her  children.  Most  of  ns 
are  of  that  class,  who  owe  whatever  of  knowledge  has  shone  into  our 
minds,  to  the  free  and  popular  institutions  of  our  natire  land.  There 
are  few  of  as,  who  may  not  be  permitted  to  boast,  that  we  have  been 
reared  in  an  honest  poverty  or  a  frugal  competence,  and  owe  every 
thing  to  those  means  of  education,  which  are  equally  open  to  all.  We 
are  summoned  to  new  energy  and  zeal  by  the  high  nature  of  the  ex- 
periment we  are  appointed  in  Providence  to  make,  and  the  grandeur  of 
the  theatre  on  which  it  is  to  be  performed.  When  the  <^d  world  af* 
forded  no  longer  any  hope,  it  pleased  Heaven  to  open  this  last  refhge 
of  humanity.  The  attempt  has  begun,  and  is  going  on,  far  from  for- 
eign corruption,  on  the  broadest  scale,  and  under  the  most  benignant 
prospects ;  and  it  certainly  rests  with  us  to  solve  the  great  problem  in 
human  society,  to  settle,  and  that  forever,  the  momentous  questioa-* 
Whether  mankind  can  be  trusted  with  a  purely  popular  system?  One 
might  almost  think,  without  extravagance,  that  the  departed  wise  and 
good  of  all  places  and  times,  are  looking  down  from  their  happy  seats, 
to  wtoness  what  shall  now  be  done  by  us ;  that  they  who  lavished  their 
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tteuores  and  their  blood,  of  old,  who  labored  and  raftred,  who  spake 
and  wrote,  who  fought  and  perished,  in  the  one  great  cause  of  Freedom 
and  Truth,  are  now  hanging  from  their  orbs  on  high,  over  the  last 
solemn  experiment  of  humanity.  As  I  have  wandered  over  the  spots, 
once  the  scene  of  their  labors,  and ,  mused  among  the  prostrate  col- 
umns of  their  Senate  Houses  and  Forums,  I  have  seemed  almost  to 
hear  a  voice  from  the  tombs  of  departed  ages — from  the  sepulchres  of 
the  nations,  which  died  before  the  sight.  They  exhort  us,  they  adjure 
us  to  be  faithful  to  our  trust.  They  implore  us,  by  the  long  trials  of 
straggling  humanity,  by  the  blessed  memory  of  the  departed  ;  by  the 
dear  faith,  which  has  been  plighted  by  pure  hands,  to  the  holy  cause 
of  troth  and  man ;  by  the  awfiij  secrets  of  the  prison-houses,  where 
the  sons  of  freedom  have  been  immured ;  by  the  noble  heads  which 
have  been  brought  to  the  block ;  by  the  wrecks  of  time,  by  the  eloquent 
mins  of  nations, — they  conjure  us  not  to  quench  the  light  which  is  rising 
on  the  world.  Greece  cries  to  us,  by  the  convulsed  Tips  of  her  poison- 
ed, dying  Demosthenes ;  and  Rome  pleads  with  us,  in  the  mute  persna* 
aion  of  her  mangled  Tully." 

Until  1824,  Mr.  Everett  had  taken  no  part  in  politics.  The  repre- 
sentative of  Middlesex  district  to  Congress  had  declined  a  re-election, 
and  another  candidate  had  been  regularly  nominated.  Without  being 
consulted,  Mr.  Everett  was  nominated  by  a  volunteer  convention.  Not 
intending  to  relinquish  his  professorship,  before  he  consented  to  be- 
come a  candidate,  he  consulted  his  friends,  and  some  of  the  high 
officers  of  the  University,  who  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  he  would  be 
allowed  to  retain  his  professorship,  as  Mr.  Adams  had,  whilst  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  Unexpectedly  to  himself,  he  was  elected 
by  a  handsome  majority ;  and  equally  unexpected  was  the  decision  of 
tiie  Corporation  of  the  University,  that,  by  accepting  a  seat  in  Con- 
gress, he  had  vacated  his  professorship,  as  he  had  not  the  slightest 
idea  of  retiring  from  Academic  life.  But  his  final  separation  from  the 
University  was  amicable,  and  he  was  shortly  after  elected,  by  the  over- 
seers, a  permanent  member  of  that  body.  ^ 

In  December,  1824,  he  delivered  the  anniversary  oration  at  Ply- 
mouth :  and,  on  the  April  following,  the  half-century  oration  at  Con- 
cord, on  the  battle  which  commenced  the  war  of  the  revolution. 
These  orations  are  rich  repasts  to  those  who  would  study  the  feelings 
and  principles  of  our  fathers. 

In  December,  1825,  he  took  his  seat  in  Congress.  His  reputation 
bad  preceded  him,  and  he  was  placed  on  the  Committee  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs  being 
opposed  to  the  mission  at  Panama,  Mr.  Everett  drew  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  that  subject,  in  which  he  fully  sustained  the  policy  of 
our  government  towards  the  American  governments,  and  the  propriety 
of  the  mission.    He  also  made  the  report,  from  that  Committee,  on  the 
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spoliations,  bj  foreign  powers,  on  our  commerce.  He  had  previously 
urged  the  validity  of  our  claims  in  the  North- American  Review.  His 
papers  on  that  subject  have  since  been  collected  in  a  volume.  At  this 
session,  he  took  part  in  the  debate  on  Mr.  McDuffie's  proposed  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution. 

On  the  fourth  of  July,  1826,  a  day  signalized  by  the  simultaneous 
deaths  of  Adams  and  Jefferson,  he  delivered  a  most  popular  oration 
before  the  citizens  of  Cambridge,  and,  on  the  first  day  of  August  sub- 
sequent, a  eulogy  on  the  characters  of  those  deceased  patriots. 

In  the  autumn  of  that  year  he  was  re-elected,  by  a  vote  nearly  unaiH 
imous,  and  has  continued  to  be,  with  but  little  opposition,  at  every 
election,  firom  that  day  to  this.  At  the  second  session  of  the  nineteenth 
Congress,  he  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the 
controversy  between  Georgia  and  the  G^ieral  Grovemment,  in  relation 
to  the  Creek  Indians,  and  from  the  immense  mass  of  documents  sub- 
mitted to  this  Committee,  he  made  an  elaborate  report  on  the  princi- 
ples which  had  regulated  our  relations  with  the  Indian  tribes,  and  the 
history  of  the  troubles  in  Georgia, 

In  the  recess  between  the  sessions  of  Congress,  he  wrote  a  series  of 
letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Canning,  to  disabuse  the  public  mind  in  Eur<^ 
and  America,  in  relation  to  the  misrepresentations,  by  Mr.  Canning,  of 
the  course  pursued  by  our  government  in  this  controversy.  He  also 
delivered  the  introductory  lecture  before  the  Mechanic  Institute,  then 
just  formed  in  Boston,  with  Dr.  Bowditch  as  President. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  twentieth  Congress,  he  was  in  the  mi- 
nority. He  was,  however,  notwithstanding,  placed  by  Mr.  Speaker 
Stevenson,  at  the  head  of  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  drew 
all  their  reports  at  that  session,  some  of  which  were  of  great  labor  and 
detail.  At  this  session,  the  preposterous  clamor  about  retrenchment 
was  got  up,  and  Mr.  Everett  defended  the  President,  Mr.  Adams,  in 
the  most  able  manner,  against  the  unjust  imputations  that  were  oast 
on  him  during  this  electioneering  movement.  In  his  speech  on  this 
occasion,  Mr.  Everett  predicted  the  dissolution  of  the  unnatural  com- 
bination formed  to  overthrow  the  existing  administration — a  prediction 
which  has  been  since  so  fully  verified.*    Mr.  Sergeant  and  Mr.  Everett 

*  Before  I  sit  down,  Sir,  I  must  ask  leave  to  say,  that  if  every  member  had  spoken  in  the  tone 
of  the  gentleman  fhnn  Tennessee,  [Mr.  Bku.,]  I  should  probably  not  have  troubled  the  Hoasew 
To  almost  every  remark  that  fell  from  him,  I  yielded  b  hearty  assent.  I  feel,  not  less  strongliy 
than  be,  though  I  may  be  unable  to  express  it  with  that  manly  force  which  enchained  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House,  that  this  warfare  is  mali  exempUf  without  oar  even  being  able  to  plead,  In  exeom, 
that  the  bad  exampto  sprang  from  a  good  one.  The  gentleman,  with  a  Ubeialtty  which  I  could  noi 
but  admire,  however  little  I  might  be  willing  to  sanction  the  consciousness  of  political  strength  with 
which  he  spoke,  told  us  that  the  Joy  of  the  huntsman  is  in  the  chase,  and  that  when  the  fame  ie 
run  down,  he  calls  off  the  pack,  and  will  not  let  them  mangle  th«  caicaas^  The  gentleman  cnano( 
expect  me  to  agree  with  him  that  the  gvne  w  nui  down,  but  he  will  agree  with  me,  that,  of  tlie 
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ibrmed  the  minority  of  the  Retrenchment  Commitlee,  and  the  masteriy 
report  from  the  minority  was  their  joint  production.  Before  the  expirar 
tion  of  the  first  year  of  General  Jackson's  administration,  the  mover 
of  this  project,  the  Chairman  of  this  Committee,  and  two  other  mem- 
bers, four  ardent  friends,  at  that  time,  of  General  Jackson,  became 
his  decided  opponents. 

In  the  summer  of  1828,  Mr.  Everett  delivered  an  oration  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  before  the  citizens  of  Charlestown.  He  also,  during 
the  same  season,  made  a  most  appropriate  address  on  the  erection  of 
an  Obelisk,  to  the  memory  of  Harvard,  the  founder  of  our  University, 
in  the  Grave-Yard  at  Charlestown.  This  monument  was  erected  at 
the  expense  of  the  Graduates,  and  was  done  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Everett  He  also,  in  the  North- American  Review  for  October,  exposed 
the  gross  misrepresentations  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  in  relation  to 
our  diplomatic  intercourse.  This  article  contained  a  minute  account  of 
the  dipbmatic  controversy  between  this  country  and  Great-Britain,  for 
thirty  years,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  North*£astern  Boundary, 
and  the  Mouth  of  the  Columbia  River. 

During  the  recess  of  Congress,  he  devoted  three  months  to  visit  the 
western  states,  and  proceeded  as  far  south  as  New-Orleans.  Public  din* 
ners  were  given  to  him  at  Nashville  and  Lexington,  and  in  other  places 
he  was  invited  to  public  entertainments,  which  his  engagements  com- 
pelled him  to  decline.  He  was  every  where  received  witlr  the  utmost 
kindness,  and  has  uniformly  expressed  the  highest  sense  of  the  kind- 
ness and  hospitality  of  the  people  of  that  section,  where  his  political 
opponents  rivaled  his  friends  in  their  attentions  to  him. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  he  reviewed  Captain  Hall's  travels,  and, 
by  contrasting  his  remarks  on  Canada  with  those  on  the  United  States, 

pack  which  sprang  at  the  throats  of  this  adininis^tion,  there  were  some,  whose  fiuags  weve 
already  fleshed  in  other  game.  And  is  the  law  of  the  chase  altered  ?  Will  not  what  has  been, 
^ain  he?  Believe  me,  Sir,  it  will ;  the  fate  of  Actieon  is  no  Ihble  here:  and  scarcely  will  the 
fentleman's  gallant.  haj>t8man—( unless  some  rare  felicity  of  fortune  shall  elevate  him  above  the 
lot  of  his  predecessors,)  scarcely  will  he  have  wound  his  horn  in  triumph,  when  he  will  find,  to 
hie  amazement,  that  he  is  the  game,  and  some  of  those  who  have  shared  in  the  triumph  of  the 
cbaae  will  torn  and  spring  upon  htm. 

lUe /ttgit  per  qu^fiuratloea ampt^ncwtiu. 

Sir,  the  genUeman  wiB  pardon  my  alloaion,  as  I,  most  cheerfViIly,  accepted  hfs.  I  make  it  not 
insidiously,  nor  with  the  slightest  shade  of  personality ;  but  in  some  measure  in  consideration  of 
the  well-known  composition  of  the  two  great  parties,  and  still  more  on  the  immutable  principles 
of  oar  nature,  by  which  it  follows,  of  stern  necessity,  that 

in  these  cases. 


We  still  have  Judgement  here,  that  we  but  teach 
Bloody  instructions,  which,  being  taught,  return 
To  plague  the  inventor.    This  even-handed  Jnstiee 
Ckmunends  the  ingredients  of  our  poisoned  ctolice 
To  our  own  lips. 
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showed  the  absurd  lengths  to  which  Captain  Hall  had  allowed  his  nar 
tional  prejudices  to  carry  him. 

At  the  ensuing  session  of  Congress,  he  again  served  on  the  Com- 
mittee of  Foreign  Affairs,  but  not  as  Chairman.  He  closed  the  debate 
on  the  part  of  the  opponents  of  the  Indian  Bill,  which  passed  at  this 
session,  and  also  took  an  active  part  in  the  debate  on  the  bill  in  re- 
lation to  the  frauds  in  the  Custom-House.  In  the  course  of  this  winter, 
he  delivered  the  annual  address  before  the  Columbian  Institute  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

In  the  recess  of  Congress,  he  delivered,  in  Charlestown,  an  address 
on  the  completion  of  the  second  century  from  the  arrival  of  Governor 
Winthrop  at  that  place,  and  the  foundation  of  the  colony  of  Massachu- 
setts proper.  He  also  delivered  the  Fourth  of  July  Oration  at  Lowell. 
In  the  October  number  of  the  North-American  Review,  he  wrote  an 
elaborate  article  on  the  public  land  system  of  the  United  States  and 
nullification  ;  and,  in  this  article,  introduced  a  letter  he  had  received 
on  that  subject,  from  the  venerable  Madison.  He  also  delivered  an 
admirable  address  upon  the  Workingmen's  party, — and  the  introdoctory 
Franklin  lecture  at  Boston. 

At  the  next  session  of  Congress,  on  presenting  some  petitions,  he 
gave  a  complete  review  of  the  points  in  which  the  rights  of  the  Indians 
had  been  invaded  by  Georgia. 

In  the  spring  of  1831,  he  delivered  a  lecture  before  the  Salem  Ly- 
ceum on  the  subject  of  Reform,  then  agitated  in  England.  This  was 
afterwards  enlarged,  and  published,  in  the  form  of  a  review,  in  the 
North- American  Review.  It  attracted  great  attention  here,  and  passed 
rapidly  through  three  editions  in  London  ;  it  was  cited  (as  a  text)  by 
both  parties  in  Parliament;  and  few,  if  any,  articles  from  a  foreign 
source,  have  ever  attracted  so  much  attention.  The  next  year,  he 
further  treated  on  this  subject  in  the  same  Review.  The  past  and 
passing  events  in  England  have  stamped  his  views  on  this  subject  as 
prophetic,  sound  in  principle,  and  profoundly  imbued  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  subject. 

Mr.  Everett  had  for  several  years  been  President  of  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Society.  The  mysterious  name,  oaths,  and  injunctions  of 
secrecy,  hieroglyphical  characters,  grips,  medals,  and  ribbons,  appeared 
to  him  so  exceedingly  useless,  that,  at  his  instance,  a  special  meeting 
was  called,  at  which  the  secret  character  of  the  society  was  changed, 
and  the  door  of  mystery  unclosed. 

In  October,  1831,  he  delivered  the  annual  address  before  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  at  New-Tork.  In  this  address,  he  proved  that  the  great 
inducement  to  the  adoption  of  our  Constitution,  was  the  prospect  it 
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held  oat  of  proteetioii  to  manafaetttfeB.  Fiom  that  part  of  the  addxeas 
which  had  peculiar  reference  to  this  topic,  we  make  the  following  ex- 
tract : — 

**  The  present  raanufactaring  system  of  the  United  States  may  be 
oonsidered,  partly  as  the  result  of  the  revenue  laws  of  1789,  which 
remained  without  essential  changes  till  the  embargo  of  1807,  and  partly 
as  the  effect  of  that  and  the  other  restrictive  measures,  and  of  the  war 
which  followed  them.     Those  branches  of  industry,  which  are  com- 
monly called  the  mechanic  arts,  received,  for  the  most  part,  though  not 
without  exception,  an  ample  protection  under  the  former  laws : — manu- 
factares  on  a  large  scale,  requiring  great  capital  and  skill,  owed  their 
exbtence  to  the  total  interruption  of  commerce.     In  the  combined 
result,  a  Tery  large  amount  of  American  capital  was,  at  the  peace  of 
1815,  found  invested  in  manufactures.      It  was  the  prevalent  opinion 
of  the  statesmen  of  that  day,  and  those  of  the  South  among  the  ibre- 
iDOsty  that  this  capital  ought  to  be  protected  ;  and  the  success  which 
had  attended  some  of  the  manufactures,  on  a  large  scale,  had  produced 
some  change  in  the  public  opinion,  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  country  to 
support  them.     At  this  period,  however,  and  for  several  years  after,  it 
18  well  known,  that  the  current  of  opinion  ran  strongly  against  the 
protection  of  manufactures,  by  high  duties,  in  the  commercid  parts  of 
the  Union.     By  slow  degrees,  the  manufacturing  system  has  won  its 
way  to  greatly  increased  favor,  even  in  those  parts  of  the  country 
where  our  commerce  principally  centres.     The  question,  both  as  one 
of  principle  and  fact,  is  better  understood  by  the  lights  of  experience. 
It  is  now  recollected,  that  our  navigation  at  the  moment  of  its  extreme 
depression  was  raised  up  under  a  system  of  protecting  duties.     The 
obligation  of  protecting  capital  invested  under  the  pledge  of  the  public 
faith,  against  foreign  legislation  and  the  ruinous  fluctuations  of  the 
foreign  market,  is  felt.     Every  evil  predicted  as  likely  or  certain  to  fol- 
low from  the  manufacturing  system,  has  failed  to  arrive.    High  prices 
were  foretold.    The  acquisition  of  skill  and  the  perfection  of  machinery 
have  enabled  the  manufacturer  to  afford  his  fabrics  at  greatly  reduced 
but  not  unprofitable  prices.  A  defalcation  of  the  revenue  was  predicted. 
The  revenue,  instead  of  falling  off,  has  steadily  sustained  itself;  and 
instead  of  being  obliged  to  resort  to  direct  taxes,  which  it  was  supposed 
as  late  as  1824,  both  by  friend  and  foe,  we  should  haTe  to  do,  we  are 
now  threatened  with  a  national  crisis  proceeding  from  an  overflowing 
treasury.    Our  manufacturing  establishments,  instead  of  proving  semi- 
naries of  vice,  as  was  apprehended,  are  honorably  distingnished  for 
order  and  morality,  as  I  know  from  my  own  observation  of  the  largest 
in  the  United  States.     It  was  said  that  the  grass  would  grow  up 
between  the  paving-stones  of  our  principal  commercial  cities.    It  is 
not  so  in  Boston.     Ton  best  know  how  it  is  in  Pearl  Street,  Wall 
Street,  and  Broadway.     Our  commerce  and  navigation  have  suffered 
no  diminution.     Our  ship-yards  are  in  a  state  of  the  most  profitable 
activity ;  our  coasting  trade  and  internal  commerce  have  greatly  in- 
creased, and  a  general  prosperity  pervades  the  country. 

<<  One  drawback  only,  and  that  much  to  be  regretted,  exists  to  the 
general  satisfaction,  which  this  state  of  things  is  calculated  to  inspire ; 
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— ^I  allade,  of  course,  to  tbe  dissatiBfactioii  perrading  a  portion  of  the 

Plantiag  states,  bj  whom  the  laws  passed  for  the  protection  of  Ameri- 
can industry,  are  deemed  unconstitutional,  and  severely  oppressive  upon 
their  interests.  I  certainly  shall  not,  at  this  hour,  engage  in  a  consti« 
tutional  argument ;  but  I  may  observe  that  under  a  government  organ- 
ized upon  a  written  constitution,  almost  •every  measure  is  likely  to  be 
represented,  by  its  opponents,  as  unconstitutional.  Few  prominent 
measures  of  the  government,  from  its  organization,  have  failed  to  be 
considered  as  unconstitutional,  by  those  opposed  to  them.  The  fund- 
ing system  and  the  assumption  of  the  state  debts, — ^the  Bank  of  the 
United  States, — the  British  Treaty, — the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws, — 
the  purchase  of  Louisiana, — the  embargo, — the  use  of  the  militia  n 
time  of  war, — the  system  of  internal  improvements, — the  provisions  of 
the  judiciary  act, — and  the  protection  of  manufactures  have  been  suc- 
cessively opposed  as  unconstitutional.  It  is,  however,  an  important 
fact,  that  this  last  measure,  the  protection  t>f  manufactures,  has  but  of 
late  years  been  opposed,  on  that  ground.  By  the  first  Congress,  and 
many  succeeding  Congresses,  it  was  not  so  .regarded ;  and  I  have 
already  attempted  to  show,  that,  but  lor  the  firm  belief  and  ardent  hope 
that  the  Federal  Constitution  would  protect  and  encourage  the  manu- 
factures of  the  United  States,  it  would  never  have  been  adopted. 

For  this  address,  he  received  the  gold  medal  of  the  Institute. 

At  the  £rst  session  of  the  twenty-first  Congress,  he  prepared  the 
minority  report  on  the  apportionment  bill,  in  which  he  sustained  Mr. 
Webster's  amendment.  This  he  also  advocated  in  a  speech  delivered 
on  the  passage  of  that  bill.  At  the  same  session,  he  made  a  most 
elaborate  speech  on  the  tariff,  in  which  ihe  demonstrated,  from  a  labori- 
ous examination  of  the  results  of  the  census,  that  the  southern  states 
were  'not  injured  by  the  tariff,  and  in  which  he  showed  the  absurdity 
of  the  doctrine  that  the  producer,  and  not  the  consumer,  pays  the  duty. 

He  also  prepared  the  address  of  the  National  Republican  Conven- 
tion, which  met  at  Worcester  in  October  last.  And  in  his  speech 
before  his  townsmen  in  Charlestown,  at  the  subsequent  election  in 
November,  he  stated,  that,  if,  in  the  impending  crisis  of  the  country, 
General  Jackson  should  plant  himself  on  the  bulwarks  of  the  Consti- 
tution, he  would  receive  a  warmer  support  from  his  exponents,  than 
from  a  large  class  of  bis  friends.  This  prediction,  which  has  been  so 
signally  verified,  was  expressed  by  him  in  still  stronger  terms,  many 
months  previous,  in  his  letters  to  his  friends. 

Such  is  a  brief^  and  by  no  means  complete,  sketch  of  the  indefati- 
gable labors  of  Mr.  Everett.  No  man  in  this  country  has  had  greater 
advantages  for  education,  and  no  one  has  improved  his  opportunities 
more  diligently  and  successfully.  His  genius  and  talents  fit  him  to 
shine  in  every  sphere  of  life.  His  temper,  his  manners,  and  his  prin- 
ciples are  calculated  to  conciliate  universal  friendship.    He  is  always 
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ready,  at  the  expense  of  his  time  and  utmost  exertions,  to  benefit  and 
instract  his  fellow-citizens,  and  to  aid  and  advance  every  proper  en- 
terprize.  Notwithstanding  his  incessant  labor,  he  is  ever  ready  for 
any  new  call.  No  man  can  be  more  entirely  devoted  to  his  duties. 
X  His  speeches  are  always  made  at  the  most  appropriate  times,  and  he 
uniformly  brings  to  the  debate  new  and  important  views.  His  style  of 
eloquence  is  at  once  dignified  and  impressive — his  language  pure  and 
elegant.  He  seldom,  in  his  longest  speeches,  has  recurrence  to  notes. 
He  commands  a  breathless  attention  ,*^nd  his  recent  eloquent  and 
most  appropriate  address  at  Fanueil  Hall  on  the  subject  of  the 
Bunker-Hill  Monument — at  Bunker-Hill  on  the  visit  of  General  Jack- 
son— and  at  Worcester  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  are  but  fair  specimens 
of  what  may  ever  be  expected  from  him. 

Mr.  Everett,  during  his  short  and  brilliant  career, — ^notwithstanding 
the  reproaches  with  which  he  has  been  visited  for  the  expression  of 
opinions  at  variance  with  those  of  some  of  his  fellow-citizens, — has 
given  unquestionable  proofs  of  adherence  to  the  principles  which  he 
considers  essential  to  the  security  and  prosperity  of  the  state,  and  to 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  social  community.  Whatever  conflicts 
may  happen  among  the  people,  in  consequence  of  differences  of  opin- 
ion on  matters  of  inferior  import  and  limited  or  local  concern,  it  will 
be  impossible  that  they  should  not  look  up  to  him  as  to  one  qualified 
to  represent  and  protect  their  most  important  interests — to  advocate 
their  rights  when  denied,  and  to  defend  them  when  assailed — and  to 
reflect  back  upon  his  constituents,  with  tenfold  lustre,  all  the  honors 
they  confer.  There  is  no  ofiice  in  their  power  to  give,  to  which  he 
may  not  aspire  without  arrogance,  nor  a  station  in  the  government, 
which  he  might  not  fill  without  hazarding  the  loss  of  personal  honor 
or  public  respect. 
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THE   BRAVE   HAN. 

A  BALLAD. 
FROM  TBK   GSRMAH  OF    BO&OSIU 

[This  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  Ballad  poetry  of  Gtermany. 
It  is  written  with  great  spirit  and  simplicity ;  qualities  which  I  have 
attempted  to  preserve  in  the  translation,  even  at  the  expense  of  smooth- 
ness in  the  verse.     Tr.] 

High  Bounds  the  song  of  the  valiant  roan, 

Like  clang  of  bells  and  organ-tone. 
Him,  whose  high  soul  brave  thoughts  control, 

Not  gold  rewards,  but  song  alone. 
Thank  xleaven  for  song  and  praise ;  that  I  can 
Thus  sing  and  praise  the  valiant  man. 

The  thaw-wind  came  from  southern  sea, 

Heavy  and  damp  through  Italy, 
And  the  clouds  before  it  away  did  flee, 

Like  frighted  herds,  when  the  wolf  they  see. 
It  sweeps  the  fields,  through  the  forest  breaks, 
And  the  ice  bursts  away  on  streams  and  lakes. 

On  mountain  top  dissolved  the  snow ; 

The  falls  with  a  thousand  waters  dashed ; 
A  lake  did  overflow  the  meadow  low, 

And  the  mighty  river  swelled  and  splashed. 
Along  their  channel  the  waves  rolled  nigh. 
And  heavily  rolled  the  ice-cakes  by. 

On  heavy  piers  and  arches  strong, 

Below  and  above  of  massive  stone, 
A  bridge  stretched  wide  across  the  tide. 

And  midway  stood  a  house  thereon. 
There  dwelt  the  toll-keeper,  with  child  and  wife ; 
O  toll-keeper !  toll-keeper !  flee  for  thy  life  ! 

And  it  groaned  and  droned,  and,  around  the  house, 
Howled  storm  and  wind  with  a  dismal  sound ; 

And  the  keeper  aloof  sprang  forth  on  the  roof, 
And  ^zed  on  the  tumult  around. 

O  merciful  Heaven  !  thy  mercy  show  ! 

Lost,  lost,  and  forlorn !  who  shiall  rescue  me  now ! 

Thump !  thump  I  the  heavy  ice-cakes  rolled, 

And,  piled  on  either  shore,  they  lay ; 
From  either  shore  the  wild  waves  tore 

The  arches  with  their  piers  away. 
The  trembling  keeper,  with  wife  and  child^ 
He  howled  stfll  louder  than  storm-winds  wild. 

Thump !  thump !  the  heavy  ice-cakes  rolled, 

And,  piled  at  either  end,  they  lay  ; 
All  rent  and  dashed,  the  stone  piers  crashed, 

As  one  by  one  they  shot  away. 
To  the  middle  approaches  the  overthrow ! 
O  merciful  Heaven !  thy  mercy  show! 

High  on  the  distant  bank  thero  stands 

A  crowd  of  pesMints  great  and  small ; 
Each  shrieking  stands,  and  wrings  his  hands, 

But  there  *b  none  to  sava  among  them  all. 
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Th«  tremUing  keeper,  with  wife  and  child, 
For  rescue  howls  through  the  stoim-winds  wild. 

• 

When  Boandest  thon,  song  of  the  valiant  man, 

Like  clang  of  bells  and  organ  tone  ? 
Say  on  !  say  on  !  my  noble  song ! 

bow  namest  thon  him,  the  valiant  one  ? 
To  the  middle  approaches  the  overthrow  ! 
O  brave  man !  brave  man !  show  thyself  now  ! 

Swift  galloped  a  Connt  forth  from  the  crowd, 

On  a  gallant  steed,  a  Count  full  bold. 
In  his  hand  so  free,  what  holdeth  he  ? 

It  is  a  purse  stuffed  full  of  gold. 
"  Two  hundred  pistoles  to  him,  who  shall  save 
Those  poor  folks  from  death  and  a  watery  grave  !" 

Who  is  the  brave  man  ?    Is  it  the  Count  ? 

Say  on,  my  noble  song,  say  on ! 
By  Him,  who  can  save  !  the  Count  was  brave, 

And  yet  do  I  know  a  braver  one. 
O  brave  man  !  brave  man !  say,  where  art  thou  ? 
Fearfully  the  ruin  approaches  now ! 

And  ever  higher  swelled  the  flood. 

And  ever  louder  roared  the  blast. 
And  ever  deeper  sank  the  heart  of  the  keeper ; — 

Preserver  !    Preserver !  speed  thee  fast ! 
And  as  pier  afUr  pier  gave  way  in  the  swell. 
Loud  cracked  and  dashed  the  arch  as  it  fell. 

"  Halloo !  halloo !  to  the  rescue  speed  !'* 

Aloft  the  Count  his  purse  doth  wave ; 
And  each  one  hears,  and  each  one  fears ; 

From  thousands  none  steps  forth  to  save. 
In  vain  doth  the  keeper,  with  wife  and  child. 
For  rescue  howl  through  the  storm-winds  wild. 

See,  stout  and  strong,  a  peasant  man. 

With  staff  in  hand  comes  wandering  by. 
A  kirtle  of  gray  his  limbs  array, 

In  form  and  feature,  stern  and  high. 
He  listened,  the  words  of  the  Count  to  hear. 
And  gazed  on  the  danger,  that  threatened  near. 

And  boldly,  in  Heaven's  name,  into 

The  nearest  fishin^-boat  sprang  he ; 
Through  the  whirlwind  wide,  and  the  dashing  tide, 

The  Preserver  reaches  them  happily. 
But  alas !  the  boat  is  too  small,  too  small. 
At  once  to  receive  and  preserve  them  all. 

And  thrice  he  forced  his  little  boat 

Through  whirlwind,  storm  and  dashing  wave ; 
And  thrice  came  he  full  happily, 

Till  there  was  no  one  left  to  save. 
And  hardly  the  last  in  safety  lay. 
When  the  last  of  the  ruins  rolled  away. 

Who  is,  who  is  the  valiant  man  i 

Say  on,  my  noble  song,  say  on  ! 
The  peasant,  I  know,  staked  his  life  on  the  throw, 

But  for  the  sound  of  gold  *t  was  done. 
Had  the  Count  not  promised  the  gold  to  him, 
Th«  petiant  had  ridked  neither  lift  nor  limb. 
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«  Here/'  nid  the  Cknmi, "  my  rtliant  friend, 
Here  u  thy  ffperdon,  take  the  whole  !" 

Say,  was  not  this  high-mindedness  ? 
iy  Heaven  !  the  Coont  hath  a  noble  aonl ! 

But  higher  and  holier,  sooth  to  say, 

Beat  the  peasant's  heart  in  his  kirtle  gray. 

«  My  life  cannot  be  bought  and  sold. 

Though  poor,  I  'm  not  b^  want  oppressed. 
But  the  Keeper  old  stands  in  need  of  thy  gold ; 

He  has  lost  whatever  he  possessed." 
Thas  cried  he,  with  hearty,  honest  tone, 
And,  turning  away,  went  forth  alone. 

High  soundest  thou,  song  of  the  valiant  man, 
Like  clang  of  bells  and  organ-tone. 

Him,  whose  high  soul  brave  thoughts  control, 
Not  gold  rewards,  but  song  alone. 

Thank  Heaven  for  song  and  praise ;  that  I  can 

Thus  sing  and  praise  the  valiant  man. 
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Oft  from  the  azure  depths,  at  twilight's  verge. 

Pure  fleecy  clouds,  as  fairy  lands  emerge, 

And  round  their  dewy  forms,  the  sunbeams  pour 

Effulgent  floods,  as  waves  upon  the  shore ; 

They  rise  all  radiant  o'er  the  aerial  isle, 

Till  all,  in  one  bright  flush  of  glory,  smile. 

Thus,  from  the  spirit's  deep,  blest  visions  rise. 

And,  like  the  visitants  of  peaceful  skies. 

Kindle  sublimely — as  Attention's  eye 

Intently  beams  upon  their  majesty. 

Such  are  the  fertile  thoughts,  which  wake  and  spring 

Beneath  the  nurture  of  Devotion's  wing, 

And  such  the  holy  throng,  which  gather  where 

The  soul  dissolves,  and  whelms  itself  in  prayer ; 

And  these  attend,  with  ministry  divine, 

When  man  pours  forth  his  love  at  nature's  shrine ; 

And  such,  my  Mother !  is  the  thought  of  thee ! 

A  thought  ot  joy — ^yet  full  of  mystery : 

If.  from  the  precincts  of  their  sainted  home. 

The  ascended  ones  are  suffered  e'er  to  roam, 

Then,  art  thou  round  me  ;  winged  with  mother's  love. 

Thy  spirit  leaves  its  blissful  rest  above, 

In  the  still  watchings  of  a  seraph's  care. 

To  guard  thy  son — and  gently  guide  him  there ! 

Happy  the  tnought  that  thou  art  ever  nigh, 

The  guardian  angel  of  my  destiny !  H.  T.  T. 
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THOUGHTS    ON   THE   STUDY    OF   THE    GREEK    AND   LATIN 

LANGUAGES. 

NO.    III. 

The  ancient  languages,  then,  being  no  longer  a  source  of  either 
science  or  history,  and  the  study  of  them  having  no  more  influence  in 
training  and  strengthening  the  higher  faculties  of  the  mind,  than  the 
study  of  modern  languages,  were  the  question  put,  "  In  what  respect 
are  scholars  benefited  by  a  knowledge  of  them?'' the  answer  must 
be,  "In  polite  literature  alone."*  How  far  they  are  benefited  even 
there,  shall  be  our  next  inquiry.  This  brings  us,  to  consider  a  question 
proposed,  in  substance^  in  an  early  part  of  this  article. 

Can  an  Englishman  or  an  American,  versed  in  modern  languages 
only — say  English,  French,  and  Italian — but  thoroughly  disciplined 
in  science,  become  as  able  and  accomplished  a  writer  and  speaker,  as 
if  he  had  a  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  ? 

This  is  an  important  problem,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world, 
more  especially,  perhaps,  in  our  own  country.  And  we  repeat,  that  it 
can  be  solved,  conclusively,  only  by  an  experiment,  which  has  never 
yet  been  made.  The  effect  of  a  true  modern  education  has  never  been 
tried — certainly  never  on  a  broad  scale.  No  one,  we  mean,  as  far  as 
we  are  informed,  has  been  thoroughly  imbued  with  modern  languages 
and  modern  science,t  and  extensively  practised  in  writing  and  speak- 
ing, without  having  some  acquaintance  also  with  Greek  and  Latin. 
Hence  a  vast  majority  of  great  authors  and  orators  have  been  neces* 
sarily  more  or  less  of  classical  scholars.  It  would  be  strange  were  it 
otherwise.  The  tide  of  opinion,  united  to  the  influence  o^  fashion^ 
has  compelled  every  one  educated  for  professional,  public,  or  litprary 
life,  to  pay  some  attention  to  ancient  literature.  But  has  this  study^ 
aided  them  essentially  in  the  attainment  of  distinction?  or  has  it  been 
only  an  accompaniment  of  it — tending,  perhaps,  to  decorate  ihe  mind, 
but  neither  to  enrich  nor  strengthen  it  ?  To  reply,  that  it  has  been  an 
indispensable  element  of  the  greatness  and  lustre  acquired,  would  be 
hazardous,  we  think,  for  various  reasons. 

Some  of  the  most  distinguished  orators  of  modern  times,  have  had 
but  a  slight  acquaintance  with  Greek  and  Latin,  and  others  none  at 
all.  Among  the  former  may  be  mentioned  Chatham,  Erskine,  and 
Hamilton  ;  and  among  the  latter,  Henry,  Whitefield,  and  two  or  three 
Americans  now  living,  whom  it  might  be  indelicate  to  name.  Re- 
specting authors  the  same  is  true. 

♦  It  is  urged,  by  the  CommiUtse,  as  another  argument  in  favor  <)f  a  knowledge  of  Greek  and 
Latin,  that  it  quaJifies  its  possessor  better  than  he  could  be  without  it,  to  travel,  for  infonnatioii  or 
pleasure,  through  Europe.  To  this  we  shall  only  reply,  chat  we  have  never  found  it  necessary  to 
converse  in  either  Greek  or  Latin,  in  Europe,  any  more  than  in  the  United  States.  Wo  have 
mingled  somewhat  there  in  literary  and  scientific  society,  as  well  as  in  social  and  (SuhionaUo 
circles;  and  English,  French,  or  Italian,  never  failed  to  serve  us.  as  a  medium  of  converntion. 
Tbioagb  one  or  another  of  these  languages,  we  could  communicate  intelligibly  all  we  had  to 
impart,  and  receive,  in  return,  all  wo  wished  to  know.  And  we  believe  the  same  is  toue  of  every 
other  traveler,  who  mixes  only  in  enlightened  society.  True ;  we  met,  by  aeadentjK  few  bevies  of 
KkoUgtics,  who  manifested  at  once  their  learning  and  pedantrv— not  to  say  their  ill-breeding— by 
•peaking  Latin,  garnished  occasionaUy  with  a  scrap  or  two  of  Greek.  But  for  micta  cotenes  we 
bad  DO  predilection,  inasmuch  as  we  nsually  found  their  knowledge  of  amient  aakira,  ftally  eonn- 
tevbalanced  by  their  ignorance  of  sMMfani  ones— the  latter  being,  In  our  opinion,  tJie  more  impoitaiit. 

t  Under  the  phrase  "  modem  science,"  it  will  be  understood  that  wo  include  niatbematics,  and 
sneb  otben  branches  of  science  as  were  known  to  Uie  ancients,  witli  tbeir  modem  improvements. 
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Shakspeare,  the  first  writer,  in  some  respects,  the  world  bas  pro- 
duced, was  a  stranger  to  the  ancient  languages ;  and  Moliere,  Field- 
ing, and  Cuvier  were  in  the  same  condition.  So  was  Franklin,  whose 
style  is  a  model  of  simplicity,  perspicuity,  and  chasteness;  and  so  was 
Washington,  who  wrote  with  uncommon  elegance  and  power.  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy,  an  excellent  writer,  an  eloquent  speaker.  President 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  the  ablest  chemist  of  his  day,  had  no  classio- 
^^  al  learning.  We  believe  the  same  is  true  of  Mr.  Bowditch,  one  of 
*  the  most  accomplished  mathematicians  and  astronomers  of  the  age^ 
and  an  able  writer  ;  and  we  know  the  same  was  true  of  the  late  Mr. 
Ritten house.  Yet  so  deeply  versed  in  Astronomy  was  the  latter,  that, 
in  the  accuracy  and  importance  of  his  observations  on  the  transit  of 
Venus  over  the  Sun,  many  years  ago,  he  surpassed  all  the  astrono- 
mers of  Europe.  And,  in  a  mere  literary  point  of  view,  some  of  his 
writings  are  highly  creditable.  Yet  none  of  these  studied  English  as 
thoroughly,  or  obtained  as  perfect  a  command  of  it,  as  he  might  have 
done.  Each  of  them,  therefore,  might  have  greatly  improved  his  style 
and  manner,  as  a  writer,  by  a  steady  and  continued  effort  to  that 
effect. 

That  the  style  of  English  authors  is  far  from  being  perfect,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  knowledge  of  the  dead  languages,  appears  from  nume- 
rous instances.  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh  were 
greatly  inferior,  in  classical  scholarship,  to  many  we  could  name,  who 
can  scarcely  write  grammatical  English.  Of  Jeffrey,  Bulwer,  Cooper, 
and  Irwin,  the  same  is  true.  Few  men  write  better  English,  or 
express  themselves  more  vigorously,  than  William  Cobbett,  who  is 
totally  unversed  in  Greek  and  Latin.  The  same  was  true  of  Thomas 
Paine.  And  some  of  the  most  correct  and  fascinating  writers  of  the 
day  are  females,  who  are  also  strangers  to  the  ancient  classics.* 

Shall  we  be  told,  that  our  references  here  are  only  to  individuab, 
possessed  of  native  talents  sufficiently  powerful  to  raise  them  to  di»- 
tinction^  without  the  aid  of  classical  attainments  ;  but  that  with  such 
aid,  they  would  have  been  much  more  distinguished  ?  We  reply  that 
this  argument,  so  constantly  used  on  occasions  like  the  present,  and 
deemed  so  satisfactory,  is  much  more  specious  than  solid.  Indeed,  it 
appears  to  us  to  be  wanting  in  solidity  altogether.  To  say  that  the 
individuals  referred  to,  would,  by  the  aid  of  Greek  and  Latin,  have 
had  greater  power,  and  would,  therefore,  have  attained  more  celebrity, 
is  to  assert,  not  to  prove.  It  is  to  hazard  a  conjecture  on  a  point, 
which  reason  and  experiment  alone  can  decide.  We  should  be  justi- 
fied, therefore,  in  resorting  to  a  counter  assertion,  and  saying,  in  reply 
to  it,  that  they  would  not.  But  we  must  not  deal  in  empty  contradic- 
tion, although  we  are  contending  with  empty  supposition.  Our  busi- 
ness is  to  reason,  not  barely  to  deny. 

The  question  is  not,  Whether  Shakspeare,  Moliere,  Franklin, 
Washington,  and  others,  would  have  been  benefited  by  such  an  early 
and  general  education,  as  would  have  disciplined  and  strengthened  all 

*  In  one  reapect,  we  have  an  infinite  advantage  over  our  opponents.  Ours  is  Uie  positive^  thaixm 
the  ntrative  side  of  the  question.  A  single  proof  (torn  us,  therefore,  is  paramount  to  all  the  nega> 
ttons  Uiey  can  offer.  But  we  have  furnished  sundry  proofs,  in  mentioning  the  names  of  seveni 
mdividnal*.  who  have  become  aecomplished  writers  and  speakers,  without  a  knowledge  of  Greek 
or  Latin.  We  consider  our  opinion,  therefore,  ftilly  establuhed.  The  maxim,  thai  the  wliole  te 
greater  than  a  part,  ia  not  more  so. 
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the  faeulties  of  their  minds  ?  We  believe  they  would.  The  point  to 
be  settled  is,  Whether  the  stady  of  the  dead  languages  would  ha?e  be- 
stowed that  education  ?  and  we  believe  it  would  not.  Or  the  question 
may  be,  Could  not  the  requisite  instruction  and  training  have  been  ac- 
quired, without  those  languages  ?    We  think  it  could. 

We  repeat,  that  an  acquaintance  with  Greek  and  Latia  does  not 
teach  its  possessor  to  observe,  think,  or  analyze.  Some  of  the  most 
accurate  and  successful  observers,  and  most  vigorous  thinkers,  are  de»- 
titute  of  it,  while  many«  who  have  it,  are  very  feeble  in  these  respects. 
Nor  does  it  teach  him  to  read;  because  he  can  read  the  modern  lan« 
guages  without  it.  So  can  he,  without  it,  listen  to  lectures,  conversa- 
tion, and  other  forms  of  oral  communication.  But  these  are  the  chief 
channels,  through  which  information  is  acquired.  It  neither  aids  him, 
then,  in  collecting  knowledge,  nor  in  reflecting  on  it,  preparing  it  for 
practical  purposes,  and  then  applying  it.  If  it  improves  power  in  any 
thing,  it  is  in  expressing  his  ideas,  when  formed,  in  suitable  language. 
As  already  stated,  it  disciplines  his  faculty  of  language  alone.  But 
that  is  comparatively  a  humble  facuit}niid  constituted  but  little  of  the 
mental  greatness  and  power  of  such  men  as  Shakspeare,  Franklin, 
and  Washington.  It  only  aided  in  manifesting  that  power.  Their 
superiority  arose  chiefly  from  the  great  strength  and  activity  of  their 
faculties  of  observation,  reflection,  combination,  and  judgement.  It 
consisted  in  the  general  vigor  and  compass  of  their  genius ;  and 
neither  Greek  nor  Latin  could  have  enlarged  or  strengthened  that.* 
To  hare  attempted  the  invigoration  of  such  minds,  by  such  means, 
would  have  been  like  an  effort  to  add  to  the  might  of  the  eagle,  by 
improving  a  single  pinion  of  his  wing.  To  write  or  speak  powerfully 
is  the  result  of  powerful  conception  and  thought,  of  which  words  are 
but  the  drapery ;  while  the  use  of  graceful,  accurate,  and  classical 
language  is  compatible  with  feeble  thinking.  Hence  many  books,  ex* 
eeedingly  limited  in  matter,  are  written  in  a  pure  and  pleasing  style. 
The  mere  cultivation  of  language,  therefore,  by  the  study  of  Greek 
and  Latin,  makes  but  a  humble  element  of  a  complete  modern  educa- 
tion, and  adds  but  little  to  mental  development.  It  could  not  have 
increased,  in  any  useful  or  even  perceptible  degree,  the  power  or 
renown  of  either  the  philosopher,  who  disarmed  the  thunder-cloud,  the 
hero,  who  achieved  the  freedom  of  a  continent,  or  the  chief  magi&- 
trate,  who  governed  a  nation  with  consummate  wisdom.  Nor  can  it 
ever  strengthen  the  feeble-minded.     It  can  never  confer  distinction,  in 


*  Imraniftrable  instances  mijdit  be  adduced  to  abow,  that  mucb  ancient  learning  may  be  po»- 
sesaed  to  very  little  purpose.  Indeed,  of  mere  book-Icarniug,  wliethcr  ancient  or  modern,  tbe  same 
ia  true.  It  ia  altogether  inaufiicient  Co  make  a  great  man — etipecially  a  praetieal  one.  It  baa  been 
alrMdy  obaerved,  that  aome  of  the  greatest  practical  men  that  have  appeared— improvera.  invent- 
on,  and  diacoverere,  both  in  science  and  the  arts,  have  had  bnt  little  learning  of  anv  kind,  and 
none  at  all  In  Greek  and  Latin.  But  they  have  all  been  devoted  readers  of  the  book  of  nature,  by 
obaervation  and  reflection.  Their  knowledge  was,  therefore,  strictly  their  owii ;  and  most  of  their 
intellectual  faculties  were  competently  exercised  and  strengthened  in  acquiring  and  using  it.  In 
Uie  acquisition  of  knowledge  ttf  readings  the  faculties  are  exercised  comparatively  in  a. very  moder- 
ste  degree,  and  therefore  but  slightly  strengthened  and  improved.  Learning  nils  the  mind,  bM 
does  not  invigorate  it.  Unless,  therefore,  the  knowledge  attained  by  reading,  be  aerioualy  rellectea' 
on,  and  severely  tested,  by  bringing  it  to  the  standard  of  nature,  the  mental  facnUies  are  but  little 
benefited  by  it.  Hence,  one  who  reads  much,  and  thinks  but  little,  is  called,  in  form  of  disre- 
spect, a  book'Vcrm,  It  is  often  said  that  reading  makes  a  fbll  man,  conversation  a  readv  man,  and 
writing  an  accurate  one.  To  this  may  be  safely  added,  that,  without  observaetion  and  reflection, 
neither  books,  conversation,  nor  writing,  nor  the  three  united,  can  ever  make  a  man  great  or 
efficient.  That  they  may  be  invigorated,  and  rendered  availafble  for  high  purposes,  tbe  fliealties 
moat  be  anitaJily  exercised.  And  it  can  scarcely  be  too  often  repeated,  that  the  proper  exercise  of 
them  can  be  derived  only  from  the  study  of  nature. 
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who  would  understand  thoroughly  either  a  language  or  any  thing  elae, 
must  esperAally  study  it. 

Let  two  youtlis,  equal  in  capacity,  be  educated,  one  of  them  perfect- 
ly in  English,  and  the  several  branches  of  science  heretofore  indicated, 
without  Greek  or  Latin,  and  the  other  after  the  mode  usually  pursued 
in  the  seats  of  learning  in  England  and  the  United  States ; — ^let  this  ex- 
periment be  fairly  made,  and  we  hazard  nothing  in  saying,  that,  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  the  student  of  English  will  be  far  the  more  accom- 
plished, both  in  science  and  polite  literature.  He  will  surpaae  the 
other,  as  a  writer  and  speaker,  in  every  point  of  excellence.  The  rea- 
son is  plain.  All  his  faculties  have  been  invigorated,  and  taught  to 
work ;  his  mind  has  been  well  stored  with  knowledge,  by  cultivating 
the  sciences  ;  his  thorough  study  of  English,  united  to  his  familiarity 
with  the  best  authors  in  it,  has  formed  his  taste ;  and  long  and  steady 
practice  in  composition  and  speaking,  has  given  him  a  ready  and 
entire  command  of  his  resources.  In  the  mean  time,  the  fisLCultiea  of 
the  other  have  been  but  partially  exercised.  Too  much  time  has  been 
consumed  in  the  study  of  language ;  but  not  of  the  English  language. 
That  has  been  neglected,  for  the  sake  of  ancient  literature ;  or  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  learn  it  through  the  medium  of  that  litera- 
ture, and  has  failed — as  it  always  must.  The  consequence  of  all  this 
is,  that  the  mind  of  the  pupil  is  neither  well  supplied  with  knowledge, 
nor  are  his  powers  of  expressing  what  he  possesses,  either  in  writing 
or  speaking,  matured. 

But  what  is  true  of  one,  on  this  subject,  is  true  of  manff.  The  two 
scholars  here  referred  to,  therefore,  may  be  considered  the  representap 
tives  of  indefinite  numbers.  Nor  do  we  hesitate  to  believe,  that,  of 
two  rival  colleges,  one  bestowing  the  complete  English  education  here 
designated,  and  the  other  adhering  to  the  system  of  instruction  usually 
pursued  in  our  country,  the  former  would  have  a  striking  superiority 
in  the  distinction  and  practical  usefulness  of  its  pupils.  We  regret  to 
add  our  belief,  that,  as  Greek  and  Latin  are  now  taught  in  the  United 
States,  the  time  devoted  to  the  study  of  them,  is,  in  a  great  majority  of 
cases,  thrown  away.  The  attainment  made  in  them  is  too  superficial 
to  be  creditable,  or  in  any  way  useful. 

Are  we  asked,  Whether  we  would  abandon  the  study  of  the  dead 
languages  altogether  ?  We  answer.  No ;  but  we  would  reduce  greatly 
the  number  of  those,  who  should  engage  in  the  study  of  them ;  and 
those,  who  might  thus  engage,  should  become  thoroughly  versed  in 
them.  We  would  have  no  smatterers — no  linguists  in  name — ^but  ac- 
complished Greek  and  Latin  scholars.  They  should  be  scholars  bf 
profession.  And  one  such  could  do  more  good,  in  applying  the  an- 
cient languages  to  the  only  useful  purposes  they  are  calculated  to  sub- 
serve, than  the  entire  phalanx  of  those  shallow  Hellenists  and  Latinists, 
who  swarm  so  thickly  in  Europe  and  America.  We  say  "  Europe ;" 
for,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  classical  attainment  there^  is  not  much 
better  than  with  ourselves.     But  few  critical  Greek  and  Latin  scholars 


.  tnced.  Hence  it  was  sf  udied  as  an  original.  And  so  may  the  £nglUb«  tii  its  present  condition,  and 
I  be  made  as  rich,  elegant,  and  powerful  a  medium  for  the  expression  of  feeling,  and  the  utterance 
I  of  thought,  as  was  ever  possessed  by  Greece  or  Rome.  The  «veII-known  fact,  that  many  eruditd 
'  Hellenists  and  Latinists  are  very  defective  in  their  knowledge  (if  English,  and  that  many  otben 
I        are  accurately  versed  in  it,  speaking  and  writing  it  with  elegance  and  force,  w^ithout  an  acquaiat- 

ance  with  Greek  and  Latin,  proves  conclusively  the  point  we  are  contending  fat— tJut  a' 

tf  tke  dtoAlangiugesuwlesseiUidUtJu  thorough  cvitwatumqfttUtJu 
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can  be  foand  any  where.  They  are  probably  moat  nameroua  in  Ger« 
many.  We  shall  only  add,  on  this  point,  that  no  one  should  be  made 
to  toil,  for  years,  in  the  study  of  classical  learning,  unless  his  faculty 
of  language  is  of  a  high  order.  If  it  be  not  so,  his  toils  will  be  irksome 
to  himself^  and  useless  to  others.  This  distinction,  between  a  fitness 
and  an  unfitness  to  learn  languages,  though  highly  important,  is  rarely 
made,  because  the  constitution  of  the  mind,  creating  an  aptitude  for 
acme  studies,  and  an  inaptitude  for  others,  is  understood  by  but  few  of 
the  teachers  of  youth.  The  general  notion  is,  that  a  pupil,  who  maa- 
ters  one  branch  of  study  with  facility,  can,  with  equal  facility,  master 
all  others ;  and  that  if  he  fails  to  do  so,  it  is  because  he  is  inattentive 
to  them.  Yet  facts  of  hourly  occurrence  prove  its  fallacy.  It  is  owing 
to  this  preposterous  practice  of  attempting  to  train,  in  the  same  way, 
minds,  which  nature  has  cast  in  different  moulds,  and  marked  with 
striking  diversities,  that  many  young  men,  possessing  fine  talents  for 
other  branches  of  knowledge,  but  a  weak  faculty  of  language,  have 
become  disgusted  with  the  drudgery  of  classical  study,  and  abandoned 
their  education.  Nor  is  this  abandonment  the  only  evil  connected 
with  the  case.  A  youth,  under  these  circumstances,  leaves  college 
with  a  loss  of  reputation.  Because  he  does  not  learn  Latin  and  Greek, 
he  is  accounted  either  idle  and  dissipated,  or  so  dull  as  to  be  unfit  for 
any  useful  exertion  of  mind.  Thus  is  he  discouraged,  underrated,  and 
perhaps  ruined.  These  things  should  be  looked  to,  and  remedied ; 
and  we  are  confident  that  the  period  is  approaching,  when  they  will 
be.  A  correct  understanding  of  the  constitution  and  powers  of  the 
human  mind,  generally  diffused,  especially  among  the  directors  of 
seats  of  instruction,  will  be  the  commencement  of  a  new  and  brilliant 
era  in  the  work  of  education. 

The  belief  is  general,  that  to  all  young  men  destined  to  the  profes- 
sioQS  of  Divinity,  Law,  and  Medicine,  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  is 
indispensable — at  least,  that  it  is  peculiarly  useful.  We  decline  offier^ 
ing  any  remarks  on  the  preparations  deemed  necessary  for  the  former 
of  these  callings ;  but,  as  relates  to  the  two  latter,  we  are  compelled  to 
say,  that  we  consider  the  opinion  referred  to  erroneous.  In  no  respect 
does  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  classics  facilitate  the  study  of  law  or 
*  medicine,  except  on  the  score  of  technical  language ;  and  that  can 
be  learned  from  professional  Lexicons,  in  less  than  a  tenth  part  of  the 
time  usually  devoted  to  classical  studies.  An  acquaintance  with  the 
professional  phraseology  of  law*  and  medicine  might  be  acquired  in  a 
short  time,  as  a  distinct  exercise  ;  but  the  better  way  would  be,  for  the 
student  to  attain  it  gradually  from  his  Lexicon,  during  the  progress  of 
his  professional  studies.  The  portion  of  time  consumed  by  this  would 
be  inconsiderable ;  and  the  meaning  of  terms  would  be  fixed  in  the 

*  Shall  we  be  told,  in  form  of  an  objection,  that  certain  law-books  contain  many  scraps  of  Latin, 
which  the  members  of  the  Bench  and  Bar  should  be  able  to  understand  f  We  reply,  thai  this  eon* 
atitates  no  objection  to  the  principle  we  are  contending  for.  Let  the  Latin  quotations  be  translat- 
edf  as  they  ought  to  be,  that  the  pedantry  and  mysticism  of  the  profession  may  have  an  end.  It 
It  neither  creditable  nor  ftUr,  to  conceal,  under  cover  of  a  dead  tongue,  any  thing  essential  to  the 
administration  of  Justice,  Besides;  proof  can  be  given,  that  the  objection  here  stated  has  no 
weight — at  least,  that  the  obstacle  said  to  be  created  by  scraps  of  Latin,  in  law-boolcs,  can  be  easily 
Msrmoaoted.  Cliief  Justice  Marshall,  one  of  the  ablest  jurists  of  the  age — we  might  add,  of  any 
•ge — ^never  received  what  can  be  correctly  called  a  classical  education,  and  is  not  therefore  indebted 
to  the  ancient  languages  for  his  knowledge  of  Law.  If  he  ever  acquired  any  knowledf^  of  Greek 
Of  Latin,  it  w&s  a  mere  smattering,  in  a  common  grammar-school,  which  was  of  no  service  to  hijn. 
Moet  of  his  brothers  received  what  is  called  a  "  classical  education."  Yet,  without  this  advan- 
taee:  bo  baa  towered  above  them  all.  He  is,  moraover,  an  able  writer  of  hie  moCtaer  toagne^  and 
liaa  DMA  an  omuv  of  high  itanding. 
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nuad  more  firmly^  than  in  any  other  way.  The  pupil's  Lexieon 
be  his  (Hracle,  whether  he  learn  technical  language,  as  a  study  collateral 
to  that  of  his  profession,  or  previously,  through  the  medium  of  Greek 
and  Latin.  To  no  other  interpreter  can  he  ha?e  recourse.  There  is^ 
however,  a  wide  difference  between  the  two  methods.  The  oracle 
must  be  consulted  a  hundred  times,  in  the  latter,  for  each  single  time 
it  will  need  to  be  consulted  in  the  former.  We  may  safely  Mid,  thai 
of  those  who  have  read  Greek  and  Latin,  preparatory  to  the  study  of 
law  or  medicine,  nineteen  out  of  twenty  are  sUU  obliged  to  consult 
their  Lexicons  for  the  precise  meaning  of  technical  terms.  In  troth, 
every  one  is. 

Shall  we  be  charged  with  a  disposition  to  abridge  the  coarse  of 
education  preparatory  to  the  study  of  law  and  medicine,  and  render  it 
more  defective  than  it  is  already  t  The  charge  would  be  unfounded. 
We  would  greatly  enlarge  and  improve  the  course ;  but  not  by  saddling 
it  with  a  devotion  of  years  to  the  learning  of  words,  which  will  be 
afterwards  but  rarely  used.  Instead  of  this,  substantial  things  sboold 
be  studied,  which  would  give  exercise  and  strength  to  every  faculty  of 
the  mind,  and  store  them  with  valuable  matter.  The  candidates  for 
both  professions  should  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  English,  and  be 
well  versed  in  history,  and  in  the  elements  of  all  the  modern  scieBoes. 
They  should  have  an  intimate  and  comprehensive  aequaintattce  with 
nature;  and  those  educated  for  medicine  should  be  instrucled  m 
French,  Italian,  and  German.  Why  in  these  languages  1  Because 
they  abound  in  medical  works,  some  of  them  very  valuable,  which  have 
not  been  translated  into  English,  and  many  of  which  never  will  be. 
Besides,  numerous  discoveries  and  improvements  in  medicine  are  first 
recorded  in  those  languages,  and  ought  to  be  immediately  known  to 
British  and  American  physicians.  Respecting  the  necessity  of  an 
acquaintance  with  the  modern  languages  of  continental  Europe  to 
lawyers,  we  are  not  prepared  to  speak.  All  statesmen,  at  least,  who 
may  go  abroad,  on  dif^omatic  missions,  or  in  other  public  capacities, 
should  be  prepared  to  speak  and  write  in  French,  if  not  in  other 
foreign  tongues.  In  fine ;  every  youth  destined  to  public  life,  or  to  the 
profession  of  medicine,  should  receive  a  well-finished  liberal  education, 
embracing  a  knowledge  6f  two  or  three  modern  languages,  and  of  the- 
elements  of  all  the  sciences.  Above  all,  he  should  be  taught  to  exer- 
cise his  own  talents  on  the  knowledge  he  may  possess.  Without  this, 
attainment  is  but  lumber. 

To  complete  this  course  of  instruction  and  training  will  occupy  the 
time  of  the  most  highly-gifted  youth,  fi-om  his  sixth,  until  his  eighteenth 
or  twentieth  year.  Nor  do  we  hesitate  to  believe,  that  the  adoption  of 
such  a  plan  of  education  would  usher  in  an  era  of  professional,  literary, 
and  scientific  splendor,  such  as  the  world  has  never  witnessed.  The 
study  of  the  sciences  would  furnish  the  matter  of  knowledge,  add  gire 
strength  and  activity  to  the  whole  mind,  while  the  doe  cultivation  of 
modern  language  would  improve  the  power  and  all  other  qualities  of 
expression,  both  in  writing  and  speaking. 

It  has  beeu  often  said,  that  the  chief  reason,  why  British  surpass 
American  writers,  in  style  and  manner,  is  that  they  are  better  versed 
in  classical  literature.  This  is  a  mistake.  The  superiority  of  the 
British  writers  arises  firom  their  being  better  versed  in  EngUsh  littra^ 
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iKre.  In  other  words,  they  CDltivate  with  more  care,  and  to  a  greater 
extent,  the  art  of  composition — for  it  is  as  real  an  art,  as  the  making 
of  razors  or  penknives.  And  it  must  be  brought  to  perfection  in  the 
same  way — by  constant  practice,  and  a  determination  to  excel.  So 
must  every  other  pursuit.  Many  Englishmen  have  long  been  writers, 
hy  profession,  and  have  spent  their  lives,  in  improving  themselves  in 
the  knowledge  and  use  of  their  mother  tongue.  Hence  their  attain- 
ment of  a  fine  style — not  because  they  had  learned  Greek  and  Latin  at 
school — nor  because  they  had  in  their  eye,  when  writing,  a  Greek  or 
Latin  model.  He  who  dwells,  in  recollection,  on  ancient  literature, 
when  composing  in  English,  will  never  excel  in  style.  It  is  but  recently 
that  any  Americans  have  begun  to  practise  authorship,  as  a  profession ; 
and,  as  far  as  the  experiment  has  been  carried,  they  have  no  cause  to 
be  disheartened.  Without  being  any  better  versed  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  than  formerly,  they  write  English  much  better,  because  they 
pursue  the  art  with  more  care  and  constancy;  and,  should  they 
persevere  in  it,  to  the  proper  extent,  as  many  of  them  no  doubt  will, 
they  will  equal,  in  time,  the  best  British  writers.  Nor  will  they  owe 
their  success  to  a  closer  familiarity  with  the  ancient  languages ;  but 
to  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  their  native  tongue,  and  a  more 
perfect  command  of  their  own  powers.  It  has  been  already  stated, 
that  nothing  can  be  thoroughly  understood,  without  being  attentively 
studied,  as  a  special  subject.  To  this  may  be  added,  that  there  are 
few  things  which  may  not  be  mastered  in  that  way.  It  is  therefore 
that  we  earnestly  desire  to  see  the  English  language  more  strictly  culti- 
vated. By  that  means  alone  can  it  ever  be  written  and  spoken,  in  the 
full  perfection,  of  which  it  is  susceptible;  and  that  course  will  complete 
the  work.  To  insure  the  completion,  however,  the  language  must  be 
studied  as  a  simple  tongue,  having  a  form  and  genius  especially  its  own ; 
not  as  a  mixture  of  three  other  tongues,  assimilated  to  each,  yet  identi- 
fied with  neither.  While  cultivated  in  the  latter  mode,  it  will  be 
hybridous  and  defective.  The  Greek  is  accounted  the  most  perfect  of 
languages ;  and  for  this,  it  is  no  doubt  much  indebted  to  its  self' 
dependent  character.  It  is  not  a  mixture  of  several  tongues.  In  their 
attempts  to  improve  it,  therefore,  and  use  it  in  the  most  perfect  man- 
lier, its  cultivators  had  not  their  attention  distracted  by  collateral  and 
interfering  claims.  They  studied  and  practised  Greek  alone,  without 
looking  to  any  higher  source.  Hence  the  success  of  their  long-con- 
tinued effort. 

As  relates  to  English,  the  same  would  be  true.  If  studied  and 
improved,  in  a  distinct  capacity,  it  would  be  brought,  more  certainly 
than  in  any  other  way,  to  the  highest  perfection  it  can  ever  attain. 
Hence  we  would  rejoice  to  see  an  Institute*  established,  with  a  sufficient 

"*  As  far  as  we  are  informed  on  the  subject,  the  only  apprcach  toward  an  inBtttution  of  this  kind, 
iDsde  in  t)ie  United  States,  is  the  <'  High  Fchool"  of  Boston.  Yet  it  \a  only  an  approach.  An  far. 
however,  as  the  experiment  has  been  carried,  it  haa  beea  eminently  successful,  and  has  opened 
the  most  flattering  pro«pect  for  saniething  more  perfect.  In  that  institution,  nothing  is  taught, 
bnt  th«  elements  of  science,  and  modern  languages.  Nor  are  those  educated  in  it  intended  for 
wbat  are  called  the  "leanied  profeesions."  They  are  designed  chiefly  to  become  merchants, 
mechanics,  and  English  teachers.  Notwithstanding  this,  we  are  told  that  when  they  meet,  as  they 
■ometinies  do,  the  pupils  of  Harvard,  In  any  form  of  intellectual  strife,  they  occupy  no  inferior 
ground,  but  appear  to  great  advantage.  No  stranger  can  tell,  except,  perhaps,  ftam  an  occasional 
•crap  of  Greek  or  Latin,  who  ia  from  the  "  High  School,"  and  who  from  the  University.  We 
doubt  not  that  the  flrat  fair  experiment,  of  a  compi(*te  English  and  scientific  education,  will  be 
made  in  New-Kn gland,  where  most  of  our  im|)ortaut  improvements  begin.  And  we  deem  it 
exceedingly  desiiable  that  it  be  made  soon. 
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number  of  Me  profesaors,  and  all  the  neceaeary  means  of  inBtruetioD, 

where  nothing  would  be  taught  but  modern  science  and  modern 
language.  But  they  should  be  taught  in  perfection.  We  believe  that 
such  an  institution  would  be  amply  patronized,  and  would  produce  in 
time  the  happiest  effects.  The  experiment  would  at  least  solve  the 
problem,  How  far  a  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  is  indispensable  as 
an  element  of  a  liberal  education  1  and  the  solution  would  be  useful, 
by  settling  a  controversy,  which,  without  the  experiment,  threatens  to 
be  interminable. 

Finally;  were  the  Greek  and  Roman  nations  now  in  existence, 
possessed  of  no  more  knowledge  than  they  had,  during  their  most 
enlightened  periods,  they  would  be  much  more  benefited,  by  studying 
modern  languages,  lor  the  sake  of  science,  than  the  moderns  are,  by 
studying  theirs,  for  the  attainment  of  words.  Such,  we  feel  confident, 
would  be  their  own  opinion ;  and  their  conduct  would  conform  to  it 
Thus  would  the  current  of  education  be  reversed,  the  less  enlightened 
people  being  no  longer  considered  a  model,  for  the  more  enlightened 
ta  imitate. 


THE   PROSELYTES. 

-     A   SKETCH.  .^  • 

The  student  sat  at  his  books.  All  the  day  he  had  been  poring  over 
an  old  and  time-worn  volume ;  and  the  evening  found  him  stul  ab- 
sorbed in  its  contents.  It  was  one  of  that  interminable  series  of 
Controversial  volumes,  containing  the  theological  speculations  of  the 
ancient  fathers  of  the  Church.  With  the  patient  perseverance  so 
characteristic  of  his  countrymen,  he  was  endeavoring  to  detect  truth 
amidst  the  numberless  inconsistencies  of  heated  controversy ; — ^to  re- 
concile jarring  propositions ; — to  search  out  the  thread  of  scholastic 
argument  amidst  the  rant  of  prejudice  and  the  sallies  of  passion,  and 
the  coarse  vituperations  of  a  spirit  of  personal  bitterness,  but  little  in 
accordance  with  the  awfiil  gravity  of  the  question  at  issue. 

Wearied  and  exhausted  with  his  researches,  he  at  length  closed 
the  volume,  and  rested  his  care-worn  forehead  upon  his  hand,  '*  What 
avail,"  he  said,  **  these  long  and  painful  endeavors, — ^these  midnight 
vigils, — ^these  weary  studies,  before  which  heart  and  flesh  are  failing! 
What  have  I  gained  ?  I  have  pushed  my  researches  wide  and  far ; 
my  life  itself  has  been  one  long  and  weary  lesson ; — ^I  have  shut  oat 
firom  me  the  busy  and  beautiful  world ;  I  have  chastened  every  youth- 
ful impulse ;  and,  at  an  age  when  the  heart  should  be  lightest  and  the 
pulse  the  freest,  I  am  grave,  and  silent,  and  sorrowful,  and  the  firost  of 
a  premature  age  is  gathering  around  my  heart.  Amidst  these  ponder* 
OUB  tomes, — surrounded  by  the  venerable  receptacles  of  old  wisdoniy-r— 
breathing,  instead  of  the  firee  air  of  heaven,  the  sepulchral  dust  of 
antiquity,  I  have  become  assimilated  to  the  objects  around  me ;  my 
very  nature  has  undergone  a  metamorphosis  of  which  Pythagoras  never 
dreamed.  I  am  no  longer  a  reasoning  creature,  looking  at  every  thing 
within  the  circle  of  human  investigation  with  a  clear  and  self-sustained 
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▼ision, — ^but  the  cheated  follower  of  metaphysical  absurdities, — a  mere 
echo  of  scholastic  subtilty.  God  knows  that  my  aim  has  been  a  lofty 
and  pure  one, — ^that  I  have  buried  myself  in  this  living  tomb,  and 
counted  the  health  of  this  His  feeble  and  outward  image  as  nothing 
in  comparison  with  that  of  the  immortal  and  inward  representation  and 
shadow  of  His  own  Infinite  Mind ; — that  I  have  toiled  through  what 
the  world  calls  wisdom  j — the  lore  of  the  old  fathers  and  time-honored 
philosophy,  not  for  the  dream  of  power  and  gratified  ambition, — not 
for  the  alchymist's  gold  or  life-giving  elixir, — but  with  an  eye  single 
to  that  which  I  conceived  to  be  the  most  fitting  object  of  a  godlike 
spirit; — ^the  discovery  of  Truth, — truth  perfect  and  unclouded, — truth 
in  its  severe  and  naked  beauty, — truth  as  it  sits  in  awe  and  holiness 
in  the  presence  of  its  Original  and  Source  ! 

"  Was  my  aim  too  lofty  ?  It  cannot  be  ;  for  my  Creator  has  given 
me  a  spirit,  which  would  spurn  a  meaner  one.  I  have  studied  to  act 
in  accordance  with  His  will ;  yet  have  I  felt  all  along  like  one  walking 
in  blindness.  I  have  listened  to  the  living  champions  of  the  Church  ; 
I  have  pored  over  the  remains  of  the  dead ;  but  doubt  and  heavy 
darkness  still  rest  upon  my  pathway.  I  find  contradiction  where  I  had 
hoped  for  harmony ;  ambiguity  where  I  had  expected  clearness ;  zeal 
taking  the  place  of  reason, — anger,  intolerance,  personal  feuds  and 
sectarian  bitterness, — interminable  discussions  and  weary  controversies, 
while  infinite  Truth,  for  which  1  have  been  seeking,  lies  still  beyond,— 
or  seen,  if  at  all,  only  by  transient  and  unsatisfying  glimpses,  obscured 
and  darkened  by  miserable  subtilties  and  cabalistic  mysteries." 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a  servant  with  a  letter.  The 
student  broke  its  well-known  seal,  and  read,  in  a  delicate  chirography, 
the  following  words  : — 

*'  DxAR  Eritsst  :  A  stranger  firom  the  English  Kingdom,  of  gentle  birth  and 
edocation,  hath  visited  me  at  the  request  of  the  good  rrincess  Elizabeth  of  the 
Palatine.  He  is  a  preacher  of  the  new  futh — a  zealous  and  earnest  believer  in 
the  gifls  of  the  Spirit,  but  not  like  John  de  Laba^e  or  the  lady  Schurmans.* 
He  speaks  like  one  sent  on  a  message  from  heaveni— a  message  of  wisdom  and 
salvation.  Come,  Ernest,  and  see  him ;  for  he  hat^lut  a  briefhour  to  tarry  with 
us.  Who  knoweth  but  that  this  stranger  may  be  cfftmissioned  to  lead  us  to  that, 
which  we  have  so  long  and  anxiously  sought  for,-4the  truth  as  it  is  in  God } 

I  ELXOKO&k." 

**  Now  may  heaven  bless  the  sweet  enthusiast  for  this  interruption 
of  my  bitter  reflections !"  said  the  student,  in  the  earnest  tenderness 
of  impassioned  feeling.  "  She  knows  how  gladly  I  shall  obey  her 
Bummons ;  she  knows  how  readily  I  shall  forsake  the  dogmas  of  onr 
wisest  schoolmen,  to  obey  the  slightest  wishes  of  a  heart,  pure  and 
generous  as  hers.*' 

He  passed  hastily  through  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  the  city,  to 
the  dwelling  of  the  lady,  Eleonora. 

In  a  large  and  gorgeous  apartment,  sat  the  Englishman,  his  plain 
and  simple  garb  contrasting  strongly  with  the  richness  and  luxury 
around  him.  He  was  apparently  quite  ypung,  and  of  a  tall  and  com* 
nanding  figure.  His  countenance  was  (ialm  and  benevolent ;  it  bore 
no  traces  of  passion,-— care  had  not  marked  it, — ^there  was  a  holy 

*  1.  de  Labedie,  and  Anna  Maria  SchttrmanB,  and  oUien,  dissenters  firom  the  Fronch  ProCest- 
anta,  esCabUahed  tlieiBselves  In  HoUaad,  A.  D.  1670.        r 
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serenity  id  its  expression,  which  seemed  a  token  of  that  inward 
*' peace  which  passeth  all  understanding  " 

••  And  this  is  thy  friend,  Eleonora?"  said  the  stranger,  as  he  oflfered 
his  hand  to  Ernest.  "I  hear,"  he  said,  addressing  the  latter,  **  thoa 
hast  been  a  hard  student  and  a  lover  of  philosophy." 

**  I  am  but  an  humble  inquirer  after  Truth,"  replied  Ernest. 

"  From  whence  hast  thou  sought  it  ?" 

"  From  the  sacred  volume — ^from  the  lore  of  the  old  fathers, — from 
the  fountains  of  philosophy,  and  from  my  own  brief  experience  of 
human  life." 

"  And  hast  thou  attained  thy  object  ?" 

"  Alas— no  !"  replied  the  student;  "I  have  thus  far  toiled  in  vain." 

*'  Ah  !  thus  must  the  children  of  this  world  ever  toil — wearily — 
wearily — but  in  vain.  We  grasp  at  shadows — we  grapple  with  the 
fashionless  air — we  walk  in  the  blindness  of  our  own  vain  imagina- 
tions— we  compass  heaven  and  earth  for  our  objects,  and  marvel 
that  we  find  it  not.  The  truth  which  is  of  God,  the  crown  of  wisdom, 
the  pearl  of  exceeding  price,  demands  not  this  vain-glorious  research; 
easily  to  be  entreated,  it  lieth  within  the  reach  of  all.  The  eye  of  the 
humblest  spirit  may  discern  it.  For  He  who  respecteth  not  the  persons 
of  His  children,  hath  not  set  it  afar  off,  unapproachable  save  to  the 
proud  and  lofty ;  but  hath  made  its  refreshing  fountains  to  mnrmur,  as 
it  were,  at  the  very  door  of  our  hearts.  But  in  the  encumbering  harry 
of  the  world,  we  perceive  it  not ;  in  the  noise  of  our  daily  vanities, 
we  hear  not  the  waters  of  Shiloah,  which  go  softly.  We  look  widely 
abroad ;  we  lose  oursehes  in  vain  speculation ;  we  wander  in  the 
crooked  paths  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us ;  yea,  in  the  language 
of  one  of  the  old  fathers,  we  ask  the  earth  and  it  replieth  not, — we 
question  the  sea  and  its  inhabitants, — we  turn  to  the  sun,  and  the 
moon,  and  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  they  may  not  satisfy  us  ;  we  ask 
our  eyes  and  they  cannot  see,  and  our  ears  and  they  cannot  hear ;  we 
turn  to  books,  and  they  delude  us  ;  we  seek  philosophy,  and  no  response 
Cometh  from  its  dead  and  silent  learning.*  It  is  not  in  the  sky  above, 
nor  in  the  air  around,  nor  in  the  earth  beneath ;  it  is  in  our  own 
spirits — it  lives  within  us ;  and  if  we  would  find  it,  like  the  lost  silver 
of  the  woman  of  the  parable,  we  must  look  at  home, — to  the  inward 
temple,  which  the  inward  eye  discovereth,  and  wherein  the  spirit  of  all 
truth  is  manifested.  The  voice  of  that  spirit  is  still  and  small,  and 
the  light  about  it  shineth  in  darkness.  But  truth  is  there  *,  and  if  we 
seek  it  in  low  humility — in  a  patient  waiting  upon  its  author — ^with  a 
giving  up  of  our  natural  pride  of  knowledge — a  seducing  of  self — ^a 
quiet  from  all  outward  endeavor,  it  will  assuredly  be  revealed,  and 
fully  made  known.  For  as  the  angel  rose  of  old  from  the  altar  of 
Manoah,  even  so  shall  truth  arise  from  the  humbling  sacrifice  of 
self-knowledge  and  human  vanity,  in  all  its  eternal  and  ineffable 
beauty. 

"  Seekest  thou,  like  Pilate,  after  truth  ?  Look  thou  within.  The  holy 
principle  is  there  ;  that  in  whose  light  the  pure  hearts  of  all  time  have 
rejoiced.  It  is  the  *  great  light  of  ages'  of  which  Pythagoras  speaks — 
the  *  good  spirit'  of  Socrates;  the  'divine  mind'  of  Anaxagoras;  the 
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'  perfect  principle'  of  Plato ;  the  '  infallible  and  immortal  law,  and 
divine  power  of  reason'  of  Philo.  It  is  the  '  unbegotten  principle  and 
source  of  all  light/  whereof  Timeus  testifieth  ;  the  '  interior  guide  of  the 
soul  and  everlasting  foundation  of  virtue,'  spoken  of  by  Plutarch. 
Yea — it  was  the  hope  and  the  guide  of  those  virtuous  Gentiles,  who, 
doing  by  nature  the  things  contained  in  the  law,  became  a  law  unto 
themselves. 

"  Look  to  thyself.  Turn  thine  eye  inward.  Heed  not  the  opinion 
of  the  world.  Lean  not  upon  the  broken  reed  of  thy  philosophy — ^thy 
verbal  orthodoxy — thy  skill  in  tongues — thy  knowledge  of  the  Fathers. 
Remember  that  truth  was  seen  by  the  humble  fishermen  of  Galilee, 
and  overlooked  by  the  High  Priest  of  the  Temple,  by  the  Rabbi  and 
the  Pharisee.  Thou  canst  not  hope  to  reach  it  by  the  metaphysics  of 
Fathers,  Councils,  Schoolmen,  and  Universities.  It  lies  not  in  the 
high  places  of  human  learning ;  it  is  in  the  silent  sanctuary  of  thy 
own  heart;  for  He,  who  gave  thee  an  immortal  spirit,  hath  filled  it 
with  a  portion  of  that  truth  which  is  the  image  of  His  own  unt^ 
{N'oachable  light.  The  voice  of  that  truth  is  within  thee ;  heed  thou 
its  whisper.  A  light  is  kindled  in  thy  soul,  which,  if  thou  carefully 
heedest  it,  shall  shine  more  and  more  even  unto  the  perfect  day." 

The  stranger  paused,  and  the  student  melted  into  tears.  "Stran- 
ger I"  he  said,  **  thou  bast  taken  a  weary  weight  from  my  heart,  and 
a  heavy  veil  from  my  eyes.  I  feel  that  thou  hast  revealed  a  wisdom 
which  is  not  of  this  world." 

''  Nay — I  am  but  a  humble  instrument  in  the  hand  of  Him,  who  is 
the  fountain  of  all  truth,  and  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  all  wisdom. 
May  the  message  which  I  have  borne  thee  be  sanctified  to  thy  well- 
being." 

''Oh— heed  him,  Ernest!"  said  the  lady.  '<  It  is  the  holy  truth, 
which  has  been  spoken.  Let  us  rejoice  in  this  truth,  and,  forgetting 
the  world,  live  only  for  it." 

''  Oh — ^may  he  who  watcheth  over  all  his  children  keep  thee  in  faith 
of  thy  resolution  1"  said  the  Preacher,  fervently.  ''  Humble  yourselves 
to  receive  instruction,  and  it  shall  be  given  you.  Turn  away  now  in 
your  youth  firom  the  corrupting  pleasures  of  the  world, — heed  not  its 
hollow  vanities,  and  that  peace  which  is  not  such  as  the  world  giveth 
— the  peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  understanding,  shall  be  yours. 
Yet,  let  not  yours  be  the  world's  righteousness — the  world's  peace, 
which  shuts  itself  up  in. solitude.  Encloister  not  the  body,  but  rather 
shut  up  the  soul  fi^om  sin.  Live  in  the  world,  but  overcome  it :  lead  a 
life  of  purity  in  the  face  of  its  allurements :  learn,  from  the  holy  princi- 
ple of  truth  within  you,  to  do  justly  in  the  sight  of  its  Author, — to 
meet  reproach  without  anger, — to  live  without  offence, — to  love  those 
that  offend  you,-^to  visit  the  widow  and  the  fatherless,  and  keep  your- 
selves unspotted  from  the  world." 

**  Eleonora!"  said  the  humbled  student,  "truth  is  plain  before  us; 
can  we  follow  its  teachings  ?  Alas  I  canst  thou — the  daughter  of  a 
noble  house — forget  the  glory  of  thy  birth,  and,  in  the  beauty  of  thy 
years,  tread  in  that  lowly  path,  which  the  wisdom  of  the  world  account- 
eth  foolishness?" 

"  Yes,  Ernest — rejoicingly  can  I  do  it !"  said  the  lady ;  and  the 
bright  glow  t>f  a  lofty  purpose  gave  a  spiritual  expression  to  her  majes- 
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tic  beauty.    **  Glory  to  God  ia  the  highest,  that  He  hath  viated  us  in 
mercy  I" 

"  Lady !"  said  the  Preaaher,  **  the  day-star  of  truth  has  arisen  in 
thy  heart ;  follow  thou  its  light  even  unto  sal? ation.  Li?e  an  harmoni- 
ous life  to  the  curious  make  and  frame  of  thy  creation ;  and  let  the 
beauty  of  thy  person  teach  thee  to  beautify  thy  mind  with  holiness — 
the  ornament  of  the  beloved  of  God.  Remember  that  the  King  of 
Zion's  daughter  is  all-glorious  within ;  and  if  thy  soul  excel,  thy  body 
will  only  set  off  the  lustre  of  thy  mind.  Let  not  the  spirit  of  this  world 
—its  cares  and  its  many  vanities — its  fashions  and  discourse,  prevail 
over  the  civility  of  thy  nature.  Remember  that  sin  bought  the  first 
coat,  and  thou  wilt  have  little  reason  to  be  proud  of  dress  or  the  ad(mi- 
ing  of  thy  body.  Seek  rather  the  enduring  ornament  of  a  meek  and 
quiet  spirit — ^the  beauty  and  the  purity  of  the  altar  of  God's  temple, 
rather  than  the  decoration  of  its  outward  walls.  For,  as  the  Spartan 
monarch  said,  of  old,  to  his  daughter,  when  he  restrained  her  from 
wearing  the  rich  dresses  of  Sicily,  *'  Thou  wilt  seem  more  lovely  to 
me  without  them,'* — so  shalt  thou  seem,  in  thy  lowliness  and  humility, 
more  lovely  in  the  sight  of  heaven  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  pure  of 
earth.  Oh — ^preserve  in  their  freshness  thy  present  feelings — wait  in 
humble  resignation  and  in  patience,  even  if  it  be  all  thy  days,  for  the 
manifestations  of  Him,  who, '  as  a  father,  careth  for  all  his  children.'  ** 

**\  will  endeavor — I  will  endeavor!"  said  the  lady,  humbled  in 
spirit,  and  in  tears. 

The  stranger  took  the  hand  of  each.  "  Farewell !"  he  said ;  ''  I 
must  needs  depart,  for  I  have  much  work  before  me.  God's  peace  be 
with  you ;  and  that  love  be  around  you,  which  has  been  to  me  as  the 
green  pasture  and  the  still  water, — the  shadow  in  a  weary  land." 

And  the  stranger  went  his  way  ;  but  the  lady  and  her  lover,  in  all 
their  after  life,  and  amidst  the  trials  and  persecutions  which  they  were 
called  to  suffer  in  the  cause  of  truth,  remembered  with  joy  and  grati- 
tude the  instructions  of  the  pure-hearted  and  eloquent  William  Penic. 

J.  G.  y^/dJtuK 
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A   LAMENT. 

They  suii  who  tell  us  Love  can  die  \ 

Witn  life,  all  other  passions  fly, 

All  othen.  are  bat  vanity : 

But  Love  IB  indestructible ; 

Its  holy  flame  forever  burnetii, 

From  heaven  it  came — to  heaven  retunieth$ 

Too  oft  on  earth  a  troubled  guest. 

At  times  deceived,  at  times  oppressed  \  * 

It  here  is  tried,  and  purified. 

And  hath  in  heaven  its  perfect  rest.  Bouthst. 

Thxrx  18  a  voice,  I  shall  hear  no  more- 
There  are  tones,  whose  music  for  me  is  o*er  \ 
Sweet  as  the  odors  of  spring  were  they, — 
Precions  and  rich, — ^but  they  died  away ; 
They  came  like  peace  to  my  heart  and  ear — 
Never  again  will  they  murmur  here : 
They  have  gone  like  the  blush  of  a  summer  morn, 
Like  a  crimson  cloud  through  the  sunset  borne. 
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Thfite  were  eyes,  that  late  were  lit  up  for  me, 

Whose  kindly  glance  was  a  joy  to  see ; 

They  revealed  the  thoughts  of  a  trusting  heart, 

Untoached  by  8orrow,~untaaght  by  art ; 

Whose  affections  were  firesh  as  a  stream  of  spring 

When  birds  in  the  vernal  branches  sing ; 

They  were  filled  with  love,  that  hath  passed  with  them, 

And  my  lyre  is  breathing  their  requiem. 

I  remember  a  brow,  whose  serene  repose 
Seemed  to  lend  a  beauty  to  cheeks  of  rose ; 
And  lips,  I  remember,  whose  dewy  smile  , 

As  I  mused  on  their  eloquent  power  the  while, 
Sent  a  thrill  to  my  bosom,  and  blest  my  brain 
With  raptures,  that  never  may  dawn  again ; 
Amidst  musical  accents,  those  smiles  were  shed — 
Alas  !  for  the  doom  of  tne  early  dead  ! 

Alas,  for  the  clod  that  is  resting  now, 

On  tnoee  slumbering  eyes — on  that  faded  brow ; 

Wo  for  the  cheek  that  hath  ceased  to  bloom — 

For  the  lips  that  are  dumb,  in  the  noisome  tomb ; 

Their  melody  broken,  their  fragrance  gone, 

Their  aspect  cold  as  the  Parian  stone ; 

Alas,  for  the  hopes  that  with  thee  have  died*- 

Oh  loved  one ! — would  I  were  by  thy  side ! 

Yet  the  joy  of  grief  It  is  mine  to  bear ; 
•I  hear  thy  voice  in  the  twilight  air ; 
Thy  smile,  of  sweetness  untold,  I  see 
When  the  visions  of  evening  are  borne  to  me ; 
Thy  kiss  on  my  dreaming  lip  is  warm — 
My'^arm  embra^eth  thy  ^ceful  form ; 
I  wake  in  a  world  that  is  sad  and  drear, 
To  feel,  in  my  bosom,— thou  art  not  here. 

Oh,  once  the  summer  with  thee  was  bright ; 
The  day,  like  thine  eyes,  wore  a  holy  light. 
There  was  bliss  in  existence  when  thou  wert  nigh— 
There  was  balm  in  the  evening's  rosy  sigh ; 
Then  earth  was  an  Eden,  and  thou  its  guest — 
A  sabbath  of  blessings  was  in  my  breast ', 
My  heart  was  full  of  a  sense  of  love, 
Likest,  of  all  things,  to  heaven  above. 

Now,  thou  art  gone  to  that  voiceless  hall. 

Where  my  budding  raptures  have  perished  all ', 

To  that  tranquil  and  solemn  place  of  rest, 

Where  the  earth  lies  damp  on  the  sinless  breast ; 

Thy  bright  locks  all  in  the  vault  are  hid — 

Thy  brow  is  concealed  by  the  coffin  lid ; — 

AH  that  was  lovely  to  me  is  there — 

Mournful  is  life,  and  a  load  to  bear  !  — s.  G. 
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DEATH    BED. 


TO  TB£  EDITOR  OF  THE  KEW-EROLARD  MAGAZINE. 

Through  your  Magazine,  allow  me  to  express  my  surprise  and  re- 
gret at  the  continued  existence  of  certain  barbarous  customs  amongst 
us,  which  good  taste  ought  long  ago  to  have  driven  into  disuse,  and 
against  which  good  feeling  must  forever  rebel. 

Having  been  for  a  few  days  in  the  country,  under  the  melancholy 
necessity  of  attending  the  dying  pillow  of  a  friend,  my  feelings  were 
dreadfully  shocked  by  the  circumstances  under  which  bis  last  hour 
was  gasped  away.  No  sooner  had  the  near  approach  of  death  been 
indicated  by  that  startling  change  which  the  country  people  so  exactly 
describe,  as  the  being  ''  struck  by  death"  than  messages  were  sent  to 
'  all  the  neighboring  families,  informing  them  of  the  fact,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  they  came  crowding  in,  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  to  gaze 
upon  the  death  agony ;  filling  the  sick  man's  room  and  the  contiguous 
hall  and  chambers ;  and  making  the  whole  house  noisy  with  their 
heavy  steps  and  the  shutting  of  doors,  as  they  thronged  in,  stamping 
the  moist  snow  from  their  feet,  all  anxious  to  witness  the  final  convnl- 
sion  of  expiring  nature.  In  that  hour,  when  every  thing  should  be 
still  and  solemn, — when  every  breath  of  air  is  precious,  and  should  be 
free  in  its  circulation  around  the  gasping  victim  of  the  stern  tyrant, — 
and  when  nothing  but  the  tender  affection  of  the  dearest  friends 
should  come  near  the  sufferer's  couch  ,^-oh  how  cruel  is  it  to  throw 
open  the  house  to  noisy  and  crowding  curiosity  ; — to  stop  the  current  of 
air,  and  load  it  with  warm  and  fetid  breathings,  as  it  comes  to  the 
feeble  lungs  of  the  dying ; — to  expose  the  last  agony  to  the  gaze  of  a 
multitude,  and  disturb  the  repose  of  that  dreadful  moment  by  sights 
and  sounds  which  must  double  the  pangs  of  death  1 

I  could  not  imagine  how  it  was  possible  for  friends  or  neighbors  to 
be  so  destitute  of  sensibility — to  infUct  such  torture  on  him,  whom  they 
thus  made  a  gazing-stock, — and  on  themselves,  who  must  have  either 
lost  the  total  amount  of  their  humanity,  or  look  upon  the  death  bed 
with  painful  and  horrible  emotions. 

ft  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  gladiatorial  contests  of  Rome  might 
delight  the  audience  that  thronged  their  amphitheatre,  although  result- 
ing in  blood  and  death.  The  display  of  skill  and  courage,  the  well- 
balanced  powers  of  the  combatants,  the  long,  doubtful,  and  varying 
contest,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  pomp  and  splendor,  with  which 
the  show  was  invested,  were  calculated  to  stimulate  curiosity,  hope  and 
fear,  and  kindle  up  that  excitement  which  even  in  our  times  is  so  much 
sought. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  fancy  the  deep  emotions  with  which  the  Spanish 
dons  and  donnas  crowd  around  the  arena  to  witness  the  dying  strug- 
gles of  the  bull,  in  their  national  game,  as  he  yields  at  last  to  the 
repeated  attacks  of  unequal  adversaries.  There  is  something  grand 
in  the  exhibition  of  giant  strength  and  passions,  even  in  a  beast. 

The  fascinations  of  a  bloody  tragedy,  which  are  too  strong  to  be 
resisted  by  common  minds  in  our  own  city,  are  easily  accounted  for, 
and  almost  forgiven,  by  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  human  nature. 
The  blaze  of  illumination,  gorgeous  scenery,  splendid  music,  and  the 
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emotions  excited  by  the  plot  of  the  drama,  all  tend  to  conceal,  the 
naked  horrors  of  death,  and  make  the  representation  delightful. 

Even  the  barbarous  sports  of  the  ring  and  the  cock-pit,  or  the 
equally  intellectual  beetle-fighting  of  the  Chinese,  are  so  arrayed  in 
the  drapery  of  enjoyment,  that  their  coarseness  and  cruelty  are  forgot- 
ten, and  they  become  attractive. 

But  this  rushing-in  of  friends  and  neighbors,  at  the  last  hour  of  life, 
to  witness  the  unadorned  horrors  of  dissolution, — to  hasten  the  last 
heavy  gasp  of  him  on  whom  their  eyes  fall  so  coldly, — to  destroy  the 
awfuJ  solemnity  and  sacred  quietness  of  the  scene,  is  to  be  accounted 
for  only  by  the  force  of  a  habit  unthinkingly  acquired,  or  by  the  total 
want  of  the  common  sensibilities  of  our  race. 

It  is  pleasant  for  the  sick  man,,  as  he  sees  his  hour  approaching,  to 
gather  his  friends  around  him,  to  grasp  their  hands  in  friendly  fare- 
well, to  whisper  his  final  request  in  their  ear,  bequeath  to  them  his 
good  wishes  and  his  smiles, — and  see  that  they  will  mourn  over  his 
grave.  But  when  the  tremendous  agony  has  arrived,  when  the  arms 
of  Death  are  clasped  suffocatingly  around  him,  when  his  nerves  are  ex- 
cited to  the  dreadful  sensitiveness  of  their  last  thrill,  and  every  whisper 
or  sound  is  to  them  a  pang,  and  his  heart-strings  are,  one  by  one, 
bursting  their  hold  on  Ufe,— oh^  then  let  every  thing  be  still  as  the 
grave, — ^let  the  horrors  of  the  hour  receive  no  aggravation  from  extra- 
neous causes ;  but,  in  silence  and  alone,  let  the  spirit  and  the  body 
contest  the  dreadful  question  of  life  and  death. 

Nor  does  this  cruel  curiosity,  of  which  I  complain,  find  itself  satis- 
fied with  the  spectacle  of  the  dying  hour.  When  the  spirit  has  fied, 
and  nothing  remains  to  gaze  upon  but  the  clay,  the  same  unfeeling 
crowd  will  gather  around  the  coffin,  and  look  upon  the  half-closed  eye, 
the  ashy  cheek,  and  the  ghastly  smile  of  the  corpse,  uttering  their 
comments  on  the  expression  of  the  face,  and  the  fate  of  the  soul  that 
has  departed.  I  would  not  make  my  dead  a  public  spectacle.  They 
should  not  furnish  food  to  this  ghole-like  appetite  for  the  horrible  ;  they 
should  not  be  exhibited  after  death  so  as  to  leave  their  last  impression 
in  a  form  on  which  memory  would  dislike  to  dwell.  No.  But  when 
they  had  closed  the  concerns  of  time,  and  bade  the  persons  and  things 
of  earth  farewell,  the  secrecy  of  death  should  cover  them  ;  and  their 
faces,  which  once  beamed  with  intellect^  should  never  be  shown  as 
dust  alone,  but  should  be  consigned,  in  the  veil  of  their  cerements^  to 
their  kindred  dust. 

The  general  moral  influence  of  this  joorpse-exhihiting  custom  is  bad. 
It  may,  indeed,  solemnize  the  minds  of  the  well-inclined,  and  prepare 
them  for  the  great  and  last  change.  It  may,  to  father,  or  mother,  or 
wife,  be  the  source  of  melancholy  pleasure,  to  gaze,  till  the  last  possi- 
ble hour,  on  the  features  of  the  beloved  whom  they  have  lost.  But,  in 
general,  it  is  calculated  to  deaden  the  sensibilities  of  the  beholder,  or 
to  excite  them  to  a  fevered  and  unhealthy  degree.  It  is  certainly  re- 
volting to  all  good  taste  to  bring  forth  the  body  for  a  general  scrutiny, 
by  a  crowd  of  the  idle  and  unthinking ;  and  we  hope  that  the  custom 
will  be  ere  long  discontinued.  Noel. 
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ON   A   BROKEN   VASE. 

Chink  '.—Chink !— bo  there  thoa  art. 
Broken  npon  the  sidewalk,  crystal  Vase  ! 
In  brilliant  fpacments.    'T  is  a  pity,  stwe, 
That  aught  so  beaatifnl,  were  alienthr  held 
Thus  at  the  open  casement, — and  I  fain 
With  woman*8  prying  augury,  would  divine 

Thy  history. 

Wert  thou  a  lover's  gill  ? 
Or  parting  present  to  some  fair,  young  bride^ 
Who  "mia  her  wedding-costume,  nicely  packed 
Thee  in  soft  cotton  'gainst  the  jarring  wheel  ? 
And  when  exalted  in  her  new  abode 
On  parlor  mantel,  ^mmed  with  breathing  flowerv, 
Fixed  not  her  eye  in  reverie  on  thy  form, 
While  thought  roved  fondly  to  her  father's  house, 
And  her  vounir,  fair- haired  sisters  ? 

^       ^  Bat  what  hand 

Of  careless  servant,  or  of  petted  child, 
Or  luckless  friend,  such  mournful  ruin  wrought  ? 
Methinks  I  see  their  brow  with  sadness  pale, 
As  measuring  thy  value  with  their  purse, 
They  shrink  from  restitution. 

'T  is  in  vain! 

Te  may  not  join  these  fragments,  or  cement 
Their  ruggea  chasms. 

But  yet  there  *8  many  a  cruflh 

Of  costlier  things,  for  which  the  hand  of  earth 
Can  boast  no  medication.    He,  who  hangs 
His  all  of  happiness  on  Beauty's  smile, 
And  in  that  strong  illusion  treads  o'er  thorns 
Unconsciously,  and  climbs  the  rocky  steep 
Impervious  to  fatigue,  hath  sometimes  seen 
The  dying  dolphin's  brightness  at  hia  feet» 
And  found  it  was  the  bubble  of  his  hope. 
Disparting  like  the  rainbow. 

He,  who  nina 
Ambition's  race,  and  on  his  compeers  treadi^ 
With  fevered  eaeemess  to  |^rasp  the  goal, 
May  find  the  gilded  prize,  like  waxen  toy, 
Melt  in  the  passion-struggle. 

He,  who  toils 
Each  lonely  midnight  o'er  his  waning  lamp, 
And  on  the  anvil  beats  the  gold  of  thought, 
Till  his  brains  dazzle,  and  his  eye  turns  dim. 
Then  spreads  it  with  a  flush  of  nroud  delight 
To  the  cold-bosomed  pubUc,--oft  perceives 
Each  to  his  farm  and  merchandize  speed  on, 
Regardless  of  his  wisdom, — or  doth  Lear 
The  giant  hammer  of  harsh  criticism 
Grinding  his  ore  to  powder  ,-^finer  far 
Than  the  strewn  sand  of  Congo's  jellow  stream. 
— ^Yea, — 'mid  time's  passing  pilgnma,  many  a  one 
Of  some  long-sought  possession  newly  proud, 
Doth  like  the  Patriarch  vainly  joy  to  find 
His  seven  years  toil  for  Rachel  blest  at  last, — 
Bat  when  the  hour  of  keen  inquiry  comes 
«  BekM.'-'t  is  Uak," 

So, — farewell,  poor  Vase  ! 
I  thank  thee  for  this  lesson  from  thy  dust, 
So  meekly  warning  the  fond  heart  to  seek 
Some  bliaa  that  may  not  break,— aome  treason— hoard, 
Above  the  wrecking  ministry  of  earth.  L.  H.  8. 
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NO.   VI. 
THOUGHTS   ON   C0NYER8A.TION CONTINUED. 

Some  months  ago,  I  offered  to  the  consideration  of  my  readers 
some  reflections  on  the  subject  of  Conversation,  promising  to  take  it 
Qp  again  at  some  future  day — a  promise,  which,  at  the  time  of  it,  was 
meant  to  be  redeemed  very  speedily  ;  but,  since  then,  some  one  of  the 
thousand  excuses,  which  readily  t)ccur  to  a  man,  who  loves  writing  as 
weH  as  the  devil  loves  holy  water,  huve  silenced  the  barkings  of  an 
angry  conscience,  whtie  my  paper  has  been  white  and  my  pen  dry* 
Having  at  last  set  myself  **  doggedly  "  down,  and  made  a  beginning, 
which,  as  every  scribbler  knows,  is  half  the  battle,-— I  throw  myself  on 
the  indulgence  of  my  readers,  both  for  my  past  laziness  and  my  future 
dullness. 

Having  endeavored  to  set  forth  the  merits  of  Conversation,  and  to 
show  what  the  meaning  of  the  word  is,  I  propose,  in  the  present  num- 
ber, to  mention  some  of  those  classes  of  persons,  who  most  grossly  mis- 
understand its  spirit,  offend  against  its  laws,  and  make  the  gift  of 
speech  a  source  of  annoyance  and  wearisomeness  to  those  who  ar€ 
unhappy  enough  to  come  within  ear-shot -of  them. 

There  are  many  persons  who  commit  odious  sins  with  the  tongue, 
in  the  several  forms  of  profanity,  indecency,  deliberate  slander,  per- 
jury, &c.  Of  these,  I  have  nothing  to  say— these  are  offences,  many 
of  them  against  the  law  of  the  land,  and  all  of  them  against  the  law  of 
Ood.  I  am  not  writing  as  a  Christian,  a  moralist,  or  a  legislator.  I 
am  speaking  of  man  as  a  social  being,  and  of  the  pleasures  which  be- 
long to  him  as  such.  The  cold-blooded  and  malicious  slanderer  is, 
like  a  pirate,  an  enemy  of  the  human  race,  and  deserves  to  be  treated 
with  no  more  mercy  than  a  man  would  show  to  a  snake,  which  had  by 
some  means  or  other  found  its  way  into  his  nursery.  The  law,  which 
should  order  a  tongue  thus  offending,  to  be  plucked  out  by  the  roots 
and  thrown  to  the  dogs,  could  not  be  too  severe  to  those  who  estimate 
the  turpitude  of  crimes  by  the  motives  which  lead  to  them,  as  well  as 
the  consequences  which  they  produce.  Profane  or  filthy  conversation 
is  seldom  heard  now-a-days,  in  a  drawing-room  or  at  a  dinnerHable. 
An  old  debauchee  sometimes  grows  obscene  over  a  second  bottle,  es- 
pecially if  there  are  any  young  men  near  him  to  be  edified  and  instruct- 
ed by  his  abominations ;  but  in  such  a  man, — whose  mind,  having 
lost  the  vitality  of  youthful  passion,  has  grown  rotten  to  the  core,— the 
loathsomeness  of  vice  is  such  that  the  poison  commonly  brings  with  it 
its  own  antidote.  When  I  meet  with  one  of  these  gray-headed  mon- 
sters, I  cannot  help  wishing  to  be,  like  Abon  Hassan,  a  caliph  for 
twenty-four  hours,  that  I  might  have  the  pleasure  of  reading  him  a 
moral  lecture^ — two  stout  slaves,  in  the  mean  time,  administering  the 
bastinado,  to  keep  his  attention  from  flagging. 

But  there  are  many  men  about  in  the  world,  who  break  none  of  the 
commandments  and  offend  against  no  laws,  human  or  divine,  and  yet 
whom  it  requires  a  truly  Christian  forbearance  to  put  up  with,  in  the 
aooial  intercourse  of  life; — ^men,  whose  tongues  seem  to  be  given  them 
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for  no  other  purpose  than  to  make  them  disagreeable, — who  are  not 
only  dull  themselves,  but  the  cause  of  dullness  in  others.     At  the  head 
of  all  these, — both  on  account  of  their  own  high  pretensioos  and  my 
own  especial  intolerance  and  dislike, — let  me  put  the  professed  wits, 
including,  under  this  denomination,  all  wags,  droll  fellows,  story-tell- 
ers, practical  jokers,  &c. — from  him  who  earns  the  reputation  of  wit  bj 
never  omitting  an  opportunity  of  saying  a  cruel  thing,  to  the  faambie 
genius,  who  never  lets  a  word  go  harmless,  that  can,  by  any  tortoriiigy 
be  made  susceptible  of  two  meanings.  These  are  a  nomeroas  and  thriv- 
ing class ;  they  have  a  sleek,  welKto-do-in-the-world  sart  of  look,  an 
expression  of  self^mplacency,  a  proneness  to  laugh  at  their  own 
jokes,  and,  by  the  time  they  are  respectably  advaooed  in  life,  thej 
acquire  a  rotundity  of  figure  and  a  rosiness  t>f  gill,  from  the  nuoibdr  ^f 
good  dinners  ihey  have  eaten,  and  bottles  of  wine  they  have  swallowed. 
To  me,  these  same  men  of  wit,  these  droll  fellows,  are  more  lireaome 
than  good  honest  asinine  stupidity,  that  has  nolhooghts,  and  prelendB 
to  none.    Their  conversation  is  ever  on  the  same  key.    Their  thoaghta 
do  not  flow  from  their  minds  by  an  unforced  impulse,  nor  are  they 
presented  in  their  natural  shapes, — but  are  tortured  and  warped  inio 
strange  and  uncouth  forms.     All  things  are  looked  upon  with  a  view 
to  suggest  ludicrous  images  and  associations,  and  a  subject  aa  grave 
as  Hamlet  will,  in  passing  through  their  minds,  acquire  the  motley 
livery  of  a  harlequin.     Now  a  joke  does  very  w^i  to  break  the  eveo 
and  monotonous  flow  of  life ;  but  a  perpetual  joke— a  rattling  ^K>wer 
of  frivolities,  from  morning  till  night — there  is  something  truly  frights 
ful  in  the  idea.     A  dance  is  well  enough  at  the  proper  Ume,  but  who 
would  desire  to  jig  it  through  the  streets  on  his  daily  concerns  1    An 
occasional  glass  of  soda-water  is  v^y  pleasant,  but  who  would  wish  lo 
have  the  carbonic  acid  gas  bubbling  up  and  taking  him  by  the  noee 
^very  time  he  drinks  a  draught  of  cold  water  t    Mirth  should  be  the 
embroidery  df  conversation,  not  the.  web  and  wit;  the  garniture  of  the 
mind,  not  the  furniture. 

There  are  certain  moods  of  mind,  in  which  a  joke  is  as  nauseous  as 
a  pill]  but  your  professed  wag,  either  docs  not  heed  or  does  not  care 
for  them.  He  would  jest  with  you  by  the  bed-side  of  your  dying 
mother ,-^wouId  greet  the  sunrise  from  Mount  Etna  with  a  pan,  and 
tell  you  a  good  story  on  the  Table-rock  at  Niagara.  The  conterapl^ 
tion  of  moral  or  intellectual  greatness  never  elevates  him  into  a  mo- 
mentary 8elf>forgetfulnes8,  nor  makes  him  forfeit  his  reputalion  te 
consistency.  There  can  hardly  a  greater  misfortune  happen  to  n 
yonng  man,  than  that  he  should  be  persuaded,  either  by  himself  or  by 
his  friends,  that  he  has  a  talent  for  wit,  a  turn  for  satire,  and  a  keen 
sense  of  the  ludicrous.  The  notion,  once  embraced,  seems  to  elect  a 
revolution  in  the  whole  man.  The  reputation  thus  acquired,  justly  or 
not,  he  feels  bound  to  maintain ;  and  what  toil  and  trouble  does  this 
necessity  impose  upon  him !  What  a  task  does  conversation  become 
to  him !  Every  body  has  learned  to  expect  a  laugh  when  he  opens  his 
lips,  and  so  he  will  not  open  them,  unless  he  can  create  a  laugh.  If 
he  venture  upon  a  sober  remark,  a  jest  is  supposed  to  be  hidden  under 
its  folds.  However  many  thoughts  and  images  may  come  thronging 
to  his  tongue,  he  must  wait  to  speak  till  he  can  speak  in  his  vocation. 
The  natural  grace  of  his  conversation  vanishes,  and,  by  degreeSi  the 
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whob  miiid  beoomes  penrerted  and  incapable  of  serious  action  and 
manly  exertions  of  sober  thought. 

A  class  anaI<^ous  to  these  last,  consists  of  those  whose  conversation 
is  made  up  altogether  of  anecdotes,  and  who  are  commonly  esteemed 
very  pleasant  men,  and,  as  such,  are  in  great  demand  at  all  dinner- 
partieSb  My  objection  to  these  talkers,  is,  that  they  make  that  the 
staple  of  conversation,  which  should  only  be  an  ornament  and  an  ap« 
pendage ;  for  where  a  man  has  that  peculiar  gifl,  the  power  of  relating 
anecdotes  and  telling  stories  well,  he  is  apt  to  employ  it  exclusively. 
There  is  a  want  of  continuity  in  a  conversation  made  up  of  isolated 
aarratives,  which  is  unsatisfactory  to  the  mind.  There  is  something 
disagreeable  in  hearing  constantly,  "  talking  of  guns  reminds  me  of  a 
slory  I  used  to  hear  my  grandfather  tell ;''  or,  ''  when  I  was  in  Europe 
I  heard  Lord  A.  (story-tellers  are  apt  to  be  vain,)  relate  at  his  table  ;" 
or,  "  my  old  friend  Mr.  B.  used  lo  tell  a  story.''  One  goes  away  from 
each  a  conversation,  as  if  he  had  been  at  a  feast  of  scraps,  and  had 
come  away  hungry.  The  mind  craves  some  more  substantial  food. 
We  want  to  have  principles  discussed,  positions  attacked  and  defended 
by  sound  arguments,  and  the  very  web  and  woof  of  the  mind  displayed. 
No  one  ever  recollects,  long,  a  conversation  made  up  wholly  of  detached 
DarratiTes ;  a  thread  of  connection  is  necessary  to  have  a  vivid  impre^* 
ston  kmg  survive  the  sound  of  the  words.  All  this  is  upon  the  suppo* 
sitioa  that  the  stories  are  new,  good,  and  well  told ;  but,  unfortunately, 
most  new  stories  are  not  good,  and  most  good  ones  are  not  new,  and 
it  is  very  easy  to  spoil  one  that  is  both  good  and  new,  by  the  manner 
of  narrating  it. 

There  is  another  class  of  persons,  with  whom  it  is  somewhat  annoy- 
ing to  me  to  be  present,  and  these  are  (to  coin  a  word  for  myself)  the 
Exaggerators.  These  are  they  who  are  always  ready  to  die,  to  faint, 
to  expire  at  the  common  occurrences  of  life  ;  who  are  in  the  heights 
oi  rapture  and  the  depths  of  despair ;  who  are  ready  to  give  the  world — 
ail  they  are  worth,  for  what  might  be  purchased  at  a  very  cheap  rate. 
I  cannot  go  along  with  these  people.  I  am  a  plain  man,  and  have 
neither  magnifying  nor  beautifying  glasses  for  my  "  mind's  eye."  To 
me  a  whale  is  a  fish,  and  a  cloud  is  neither  an  elephant  nor  a  weasel. 
I  can  eat  a  fig  with  none  the  less  relish  because  I  know  that  with  a 
aoiar  microscope  I  could  see  turtles  and  crabs  crawling  over  its  surface. 
In  the  presence  of  such  magnificent  talkers  I  am  like  a  dwarf,  stand- 
ing by  the  side  of  a  giant — an  owl,  endeavoring  to  foUow  an  eagle  in 
bis  flight.  There  is,  too,  a  singular  improvidence  in  such  conversation. 
A  man  ought  to  be  as  chary  of  his  superlatives  as  of  his  Sunday  suit ; 
they  are  too  precious  to  be  worn  every  day.  For,  suppose  something 
should  occur,  which  really  calls  for  very  strong  language ;  what  is  to 
be  dpne  ?  We  can  say  no  more  than  we  have  already  said  a  dozen 
times  a  day.  We  have  used  uncommon  language  on  common  occa- 
sions, and  it  has  no  peculiar  significance  now  that  the  occasion  is  an 
anoomroon  one. 

Another  class  of  disagreeables  are  the  Inquisitors,  as  they  may  be 
termed  ;  indeed,  they  have  as  little  mercy  as  if  they  really  belonged  to 
the  holy  ofiice.  These  are  the  men  who  pass  their  lives  in  asking 
qaesitons.  They  have  a  penetrating  aspect,  and  their  countenances 
ao^ke  a  peering,  sharp  expression,  as  if  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
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peeping  through  key-holes  into  closets  and  drawore.    Theyhaive  « 

ravenous  curiosity  about  trifles — an  itch  to  be  acquainted  with  miniite 
details  and  insignificant  particulars.  They  are  indifferent  as  to  the 
meatal  qualities  of  a  distinguished  man ;  but  they  are  anxious  to  know 
how  tall  he  is ;  whether  be  is  handsome  or  not ;  whether  he  chewe 
tobacco  or  not ;  how  many  children  he  has,  df^c.  They  are  scrupulooa 
in  exacting  geographical^  chronological^  and  historical  illustrationa. 
They  cannot  enjoy  an  anecdote  without  knowing  its  exact  date,  the 
place  where  it  happened,  and  what  became  of  the  parties  after  all  was 
over.  They  have  not  the  power  to  enjoy  a  good  thing  without  any  ifr 
or  huts ;  they  cannot  open  their  mouths  and  shut  their  eyes  with  the 
unsuspecting  good  faith  of  childhood  ;  they  cannot  relish  the  kernel, 
without  knowing  on  what  tree  the  nut  grew.  These  are  the  blood- 
suckers of  society  ;  they  fasten  themselves  to  you,  but  unfortunately 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  gorging  thenb^they  generally  have  short 
memories,  and  have  consequently  a  never-failing  resource  in  asking 
the  same  questions  over  and  over  again.  To  have  the  full  enjoyment 
of  one  of  them,  it  is  necessary  to  travel  with  him  in  a  stage-coach. 
There  you  have  no  retreat,  and  your  enemy  has  no  mercy.  Yoa  have 
an  incessant  battery  opened  upon  you.  "  Do  you  know  who  lives  in 
that  house  V  ''  How  far  is  it  to  the  next  uvern  ?"  **  Who  do  yoa 
think  will  be  our  next  President  1"  "  How  do  cattle  sell  down  your 
way  ?''  "  Who  writes  Major  Downing's  letters  ?"  *'  Is  business  pretty 
brisk  your  way  V^  '*  Is  there  much  doing  in  the  shoe  line  ?"  &«.  d&c. 
It  is  like  a  continual  dropping  of  water,  and  will  wear  away  the 
patience  of  Job,  or  a  henpecked  husband.  The  wretch  will  take  no 
hints — ^you  may  growl  at  him,  like  a  bear — you  may  breathe  hard,  as  if 
you  were  asleep — it  all  avails  nothing — your  doom  is  sealed,  and  yon 
may  as  well  make  up  your  mind  to  submit  to  it,  without  a  struggle  and 
with  Christian  resignation. 

The  last  class  of  social  sinners  I  shall  mention  is  the  most  nnmerons 
one.  These  are  the  Gossipers,  whose  whole  talk  is  about  persons — 
tattlers,  meddling  busy  bodies,  anxious  to  know  what  their  neighbors 
have  for  dinner,  and  how  much  they  paid  for  it  They  pass  their  lives 
in  watching  and  speculating  upon  the  conduct  of  others.  They  are 
perpetually  wondering  why  Squire  £.  painted  his  boose  green — ^what 
Mrs.  A.  gave  (or  her  new  Leghorn  bonnet — whether  Miss  C  refused 
Mr.  D. — whether  the  widow  £.  means  to  marry  Mr.  F.,  a  man  ten  years 
younger  than  she  is,  &«c.  In  all  subjects  pertaining  to  love  and 
marriage,  they  take  a  ptouliar  interest.  If  a  young  man  is  seen 
walking  twice  with  the  same  young  woman,  especially  if  he  offer  her 
his  arm — whew,  what  a  consternation  is  produced !  what  shaking 
of  heads,  what  uplifting  of  the  eyes  and  hands,  what  hints,  surmises^ 
and  inuendos.  There  is  no  more  peace  for  either  of  the  aforesaid 
young  persons.  They  must  "  run  into  the  danger  to  avoid  the  appfe> 
hension,"  and  become  actually  engaged  to  escape  the  groundleaB 
imputation  of  being  so.  Two  or  three  of  these  bustling  busy-bodies 
are  enough  to  keep  a  whole  village  in  hot  water,  and  to  draw  as  efiect- 
ual  a  line  of  separation  between  the  young  people  of  different  sexes, 
as  if  they  lived  in  different  hemispheres. 

I  have  a  perfect  antipathy  to  these  persons.    They  are  frequently  as 
venomous  as  vipers,  and  tlmve  cmly  on  the  carcasses  of  idaun  reputa- 
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tioDflr  At  any  rate,  the  habit  of  constant  peraonal  talk,  indicates  an 
incurable  emptiness  of  mind,  and  I  know  of  no  infliction  more  intoler- 
able than  that  of  a  mind  which  is  at  once  restless  and  vapid,  which 
deluges  you  with  **  one  weak,  washy,  everlasting  flood"  of  gossip, 
scandal,  petty  details,  and  stale  anecdotes.  Better  to  live  under  the 
leaden,  poj^y- wreathed  sceptre  of  Lethean  dullness.  Wordsworth  has 
written  fonr  fine  sonnets  on  ''  Personal  talk,"  which  I  recommend  to 
every  body  to  read — if,  for  nothing  else,  as  a  proof,  how  sensibly  a 
great  geniua  can  write.  H. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

"  Hamlet  alone." 


Wb  like  the  old-fashioned  way  of  introducing  the  hero  at  once  upon 
the  stage,  and  either  taking  him  to  pieces  and  entering  upon  a  minute 
examination  of  his  structure  and  adaptation,  or  else,  of  putting  him 
upon  his  word  of  honor  to  tell  us  his  qualiflcations,  experiences,  and 
expectations.  Much  doubt  is  in  this  way  avoided,  vain  surmises  dis- 
couraged, and  we  carry  our  reader  along  with  us,  quietly  and  sociably, 
knowing  precisely  what  to  expect,  and  prepared  with  all  the  proper 
emotions  for  the  catastrophe.  We  would,  therefore,  candidly  tell  him, 
that  one  winter  evening,  not  many  years  ago,  in  a  private  parlor  of  a 
hotel  in  one  of  our  large  cities,  stretched  at  full  length  on  a  sofa  drawn 
on  one  side  of  the  fire,  his  left  a^p  supporting  his  head,  his  legs  cross- 
ed, and  his  right  hand  engaged  in  swinging  his  watch  forward  and 
back  by  its  black  ribbon,  lay  Henry  Pembroke — ^a  handsome  man,  of 
about  two-and-twenty — talented,  cultivated,  tasteful — rich  as  a  patriot 
—and  lately  arrived  from  the  country-seat  of  his  family  at  L.  where, 
till  within  a  few  months,  his  life  had  been  spent. 

His  watch  by  degrees  swung  slower  and  slower ;  its  vibrations  be- 
came shorter  and  shorter,  and  it  would  evidently  have  peaceably  come 
to  rest,  had  not  its  thoughtful  owner  carefully  let  it  drop  on  the  Per- 
sian rug.  Deep  consideration  seemed  to  occupy  his  mind,  for  his  eye 
continued  fixed  on  the  glowing  fire,  and  his  position  insinuated  self> 
ibrgetfulness  rather  than  ease  or  comfort.  The  clock  struck  twelve, 
and  he  started — ^not  for  midnight  murder,  gentle  reader,  nor  did  he 
remember  himself  engaged  at  that  hour  to  the  dark  task  of  the  resur- 
rectionist— he  started — to  soliloquize. 

^'  Yes,"  said  he,  as  he  drew  his  fingers  through  his  chestnut  hair, 
which  did  not  curl, — *'  yes,  it  is  singular  that  I  should  have  lived  so 
long  in  ignorance  of  the  fairest  portion  of  creation — ^that  I  should  have 
so  little  thought  of,  so  entirely  slighted,  God's  last  and  best'gifl  to  man 
— ^lovely  creatures  they  are  1  So  pure,  so  delicate,  so  refined  from  the 
grosaness  that  soils  the  best  man's  brightest  virtues.  Kind  visitants 
on  earth,  mild  beings  of  another  sphere,  how  are  you  here  misplaced ! 
"What  in  heaven  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  delicacy  of  woman's 
feelings,  contrasted  with  the  jarring  passions  of  the  more  violent  spirits 
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among  whom  her  lot  seems  fixed?  What  more  atroag  thaa  wobmb'* 
love?  What  more  unmoveable  than  woman's  pride?  The  dajsef 
poetry  were  indeed  the  age  of  truth.  Woman  should  be  the  object  of 
man's  study,  adoration,  and  love.  How  he  might  refine  himself  by  her 
intercourse,  exalt  himself  by  sympathy  with  her!  But  in  these  days 
of  present  interest  and  general  utility,  we  depreciate  the  priaee  as  aa 
excuse  for  not  entering  into  the  pursuit  Man's  indolence,  in  the  first 
place,  and  then  his  pride,  have  robbed  woman  of  her  rightful  incenae, 
and  polluted  her  altar  by  sacrifices  to  self-esteem.  But  if  I  do  not 
prove  myself  an  exception  to  the  general  rule," — and  here  our  hero 
began  to  pull  oflf  his  boots, — "  if  I  do  not  make  myself  better  acquaint- 
ed with  the  feelings,  interests,  sympathies  of  the  lovely  creatures^ 
may — (damn  that  boot;  how  tight  it  is,) — ^may  Emily  Percival  talk  non- 
sense. What  an  interesting  creature  she  is — how  beautifully  she  con- 
verses— how  bewitchingly  her  cornelian  cheek  dimpled  this  evenii^^ 
as  she  spoke  of  our  not — not  being  so  much  affected  by  what  we  read 
as  by  what  we  ourselves  suffer.  Oh,  how  these  things  lose  by  repeti- 
tion. However,  I  have  seen  her  but  once — I  will  know  more  of  her, 
and  begin  my  study  of  female  character  with  her.  I  suppose  I  must 
go  to  Mrs.  Winslow's  to-morrow  night — yes,  to  cultivate  a  social 
spirit." 

CHAPTER   II. 

"  And  we  mean  well  in  gmng  to  ttifai  mask ; 
But  'c  is  no  wit  to  go." 

Pembroke  did  go  to  Mrs.  Winslow's.  There  he  found  a  large  party 
— ^a  riot  of  muslins  and  broadcloths — a  specimen  show  of  the  dress- 
makers and  tailors.  The  rooms  were  large,  and  the  crowd  provided 
was  consequently  immense.  Belles.. without  number  were  there,  and 
beaux  of  every  age  and  standing, — young  ladies,  who  affected  ease,  and 
maidens  more  advanced,  who  tried  to  be  shy, — boys  who  engrossed 
the  dashing  young  widows,  and  bachelors  of  two-score*and-ten,  wha 
flirted  with  the  graces  of  fifteen.  Italian  mustachios,  military  stocks, 
and  gentlemen  *' just  returned  from  Europe,"  respectively  made  every 
exertion  to  enjoy  themselves,  and  make  their  enjoyment  conspicuous. 

The  lady  of  the  house  was,  most  especially,  delighted  with  each  of 
her  guests;  and  every  individual  of  these  seemed,  in  the  most  disinta- 
ested  manner,  happy  that  the  rest  of  her  friends  were  receiving  so 
much  pleasure — and  all  hurried  forward  to  look  upon  the  gay  scene. 
But  it  would  require  an  Epic  of  Metaphysics  to  describe  the  various 
adventures  and  the  changing  passions  that  exercised  the  heroes  and 
wandering  damsels  of  that  fete.  Napoleon  might  have  gained  Water* 
loo,  had  he  witnessed  the  manoeuvres,  and  Talleyrand  might  have 
taken  many  a  lesson  in  diplomacy.  But  as  such  scenes  are  **  nothing 
strange,"  we  forbear  to  relate  the  successes  and  failures  in  getting 
partners  and  receiving  bows,  the  forgiving  smiles  and  internal  rage  of 
the  ladies,  when  their  dresses  were  encroached  upon,  and  the  curses 
of  the  gentlemen,  and  their  sweetest  apologies,  when  they  crowded 
less  vigorous  competitors  from  the  dance.  Nor  can  we  delay  to  de- 
scribe the  waltz  in  which  the  effeminate  constitutions  of  the  gentlemen 
evidently  suffered  most  interestingly  under  the  weight  of  sentimental 
belles;  at  which  amusement,  it  was  observed,  that  the  ladies,  if  old. 
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sbowed  a  wild  and  romping  disposition,  while  the  younf^er  looked  on 
witli  apparent  horror  and  seemingly  ofiended  delicacy ;  but  we  must 
pass  ofer  these  and  many  similar  topics ;  for  "  scenes  at  home/'  though 
always  interesting,  are  not  often  the  most  pleasant  for  repetition. 

Amid  the  throng,  Pembroke  sought  and  found  the  interesting  Emily 
PercivaL  **  Thank  Heaven,"  thought  he,  as  he  walked  towards  her, 
"  she  is  not  dancing.  A  girl  of  such  a  mind  as  hers  must  be  above 
that." 

**  Ah,  here  is  a  partner,"  thought  she ;  and  she  looked  in  another 
direction. 

And  he  spoke,  and  bent,  and  buttoned  the  left  pocket  of  his  panta- 
loons ;  and  she  sank,  and  dimpled  her  cheek,  and  tightened  her  glove 
on  two  iingerS)  but  sighed,  when  he,  in  a  very  serious  tone,  inquired 
after  her  emotions  when  looking  on  a  crowd.  And  he  grew  interested 
as  he  thought  of  the  sad  sensibility  of  so  young  and  beautiful  a  crea- 
ture. 

**  I  feel  tired  very  often,"  she  said,  "  and  sometimes  I  feel  fright- 
ened ;  it  depends  entirely  upon  our  state  of  mind,  I  think,  Mr.  Pem- 
broke. But  when  we-  reflect  that  they,  who  surround  us,  are  thinking 
and  moving  existences  like  ourselves,  it  seems  to  me  that  our  feelings 
take  the  indescribable  character,  and  are  very  interesting  ;  do  n't  you 
think  so,  too  t     I  am  sure  you  do." 

"  I  agree  with  you  perfectly,"  replied  he,  quite  affected  by  her  appeal 
to  his  feelings  ;  "  though  I  do  not  remember  that  the  subject  was  ever 
before  presented  to  me  in  that  light.  You  think  that  there  is  fatigue 
even  in  sympathy,  and  that  deep  interest  involves  apprehension ;  and 
yoo  say  your  feelings  overpower  your  reason,  and  that  the  heart  is 
affected  in  a  way  that  the  head,  in  its  cooler  moments,  vainly  endeav- 
ors to  account  for.  'T  is  singular  I  never  thought  of  that  view  of  the 
subject." 

'*  I  do  n't  think  there  is  any  thing  new  in  the  world  ;  do  you  ?  Only 
think  of  the  countless  myriads  of  moral  and  intellectual  agents  who 
have  gone  before  us  ;  they  must  have  used  every  thing  up  long  ago  ; 
do  n't  you  believe  they  have  ?  And  then  are  you  not  surprised  when 
yoo  think  of  our  own  minds  ?  oh,  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  strangest 
things  how  they  can  act  so." 

Pembroke  began  to  fear  that  the  lady's  ideas  were  not  altogether  so 
clear  as  she  imagined  ;  and,  half  doubting  whether  he  had  not  mistaken 
her  in  supposing  originality  her  charm,  and  blaming  himself  for  having 
introduced  any  subject,  on  which  she  should  feel  herself  obliged  to 
converse,  though  with  less  ease  than  she  was  accustomed  to  enjoy  in 
her  speculations,  he  thought  to  change  the  subject.  Looking,  there- 
fore, at  a  very  beautiful  girl,  who  stood  near  them,  conversing  in  a  very 
animated  manner  with  some  gentlemen,  while  her  face  beamed  with 
the  loveliest  and  brightest  smile  that  ever  purity  was  decked  in,  he  ob- 
served, ^*  I  presume  you  are  as  much  of  an  admirer  of  Miss  Fleming 
as  the  rest  of  the  beauty-admiring  world." 

'*  I  cannot  say,"  she  replied,  her  fan  resting  on  her  under  lip ;  ''I 
am  not  sure  that  my  feelings  on  the  subject  of  beauty  will  quite  agree 
with  yours.     Do  n't  you  think  our  minds  are  led,  by  admiration  of 
personal  beauty,  away  from  those  higher  ornaments,  which  belong  to' 
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every  moral  and  intellectual  agent,  and  that  we  neglect  an  opportunity 
of  studying  character,  for  the  sake  of  indulging  what  I  think  we  may 
analyze  as  a  mere  sensual  taste  ?  Do  not  now  think  I  am  speaking 
from  envy  of  Miss  Fleming.  You  wo'n't  now,  Mr.  Pembroke,  will 
you  ?" 

''  Do  n't  be  alarmed,"  thought  Pembroke.  "  Have  no  fear  <^  that 
kind,  Miss  Percival,"  he  said. 

She  smiled  sympathizingly,  blushed,  looked  down,  but  raised  her 
head  again  with  an  expression  just  proper,  as  she  thought,  to  meet  his 
eye.  But  he  was  looking  at  and  enjoying  the  pure  innocent  gaiety 
of  Miss  Fleming,  and  was  thinking  if  it  were  possible  a  man  could 
look  upon  such  a  creature  and  not  feel  himself  a  better  and  improving 
being.  He  was  interrupted  by  Miss  Percival,  who,  disappointed  in 
her  expression  of  conscious  worth  being  wasted,  exclaimed,  laying  her 
face  very  impressively  on  his  arm,  '*  But,  Mr.  Pembroke,  you'  will  tell 
me,  wo'n't  you,  which  you  like  best,  the  head  or  the  heart?" 

This,  being  spoken  in  rather  an  ardent  tone,  was  overheard — among 
others  by  Miss  Bruisley,  a  young  lady  of  forty-seven,  who,  turning  to- 
wards the  fair  philosopher,  glanced  a  look  of  polite  horror,  and  bowed 
coldly,  nearly  bursting  a  blood-vessel  in  an  attempt  to  blush.  She 
then  turned  her  eyes  towards  the  dancers,  but  it  was  evident  that  a 
new  and  interesting  train  of  ideas  had  engrossed  her  attention,  and 
while  Pembroke  tried  to  answer  Miss  Percival's  question,  she  empbyed 
herself  in  drawing  probable  conclusions  from  observed  phenomena. 

Our  hero,  not  observing  the  blushes  of  the  inquirer,  who  seemed  to 
think  that  such  an  expose  of  her  feelings  demanded  some  emotion, 
wished  to  satisfy  her  anxiety.  But  we  should  excuse  his  simplicity, 
this  being  his  first  attempt  to  study  female  character.  The  question, 
however,  he  found  himself  unable  to  answer ;  he  could  not  understand 
it ;  wondered  it  had  never  before  occurred  to  him,  and  finally  in  what 
he  imagined  admiration  of  female  acuteness,  and  with  a  benevolent 
desire  to  avoid  leading  an  unsettled  and  over-anxious  mind  into  error, 
answered,  that  our  feelings  on  that  subject  were  difficult  to  analyze, 
and  that  he  feared  he  could  not  satisfy  her  till  she  had  given  him  a 
definition  of  love,  as  applied  to  the  head  and  to  the  heart.) 

Miss  Bruisley,  who  had  been  so  much  startled  by  the  question, 
thought  herself  called  upon,  on  hearing  the  reply,  to  assume  every  hue 
of  the  tricolor.  She  moved  backward  and  forward,  within  the  space  of 
a  foot,  in  the  most  fidgety  excitement,  read  the  mark  on  her  handker- 
chief  forty  times,  pressed  her  dress  down  from  her  neck,  and,  finally, 
looking  round  with  eyes  beaming  innocent  mischief,  beckoned  to  Bliss 
McDonald,  a  lady  of  fifteen,  who  was  dancing  or  about  to  commence 
a  dance  with  a  veteran  lieutenant.  The  little  conqueror  of  hearts 
obeyed,  perfectly  indifferent  to  any  thing  Miss  Bruisley  could  have  to 
say,  but  thinking  this  a  golden  opportunity  of  showing  a  pretty  ankle 
and  respect  to  the  aged,  while  all  were  awaiting  the  slriking-up  of  the 
music,  flew  with  alacrity  to  her  friend. 

"  My  dearest  love,"  said  Miss  Bruisley,  taking  the  little  thing's  hand 
very  affectionately,  and  trying  to  stoop  as  little  as  possible,  **  have  yoa 
heard  of  Mr.  Pembroke's  attentions  to  Emily  Percival  ?  Is  n't  it 
strange  V* 
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<<  Honrors  I"  sputtered  the  banch  of  trimmings.  "  But  you  hav'n't 
told  me  how  you  like  my  back  hair.  Did  you  hear  about  the  bouquet? 
Only  think  what  Lieutenant  Spenser  said  to  me !  Just  see  one  of  the 
steps  I  am  going  to  take ;''  and,  with  what  she  mistook  for  youthful 
sprigbtliness,  she  tore  back  to  her  partner,  and  with  beautiful  naivete 
observed,  "  Do  n*t  you  admire  balls  ?  Oh,  I  do  adore  them.  Heavens  I 
only  think  of  Emily  Percival's  being  engaged  to  that  man  with  no  hat 
in  bis  hand  ;  Is  n't  it  awful  ?  Did  you  hear  what  Colonel  Delancey 
said  to  roe  ?  Oh,  that  music ;  do  hear  those  dreadful  fiddles, — Quick, 
quick,— oh,  I  shall  die  \  we  're  all  out  of  tune." 


CHAPTER  III. 

"  Word»-Word»-Wo«^." 

At  eleven  calls,  which  Lieutenant  Spenser  made  the  next  morning, 
the  following  conversation  occurred  : — 

"  By  the  bye,  Mrs. ,  you  were  not  at  the  Winslows'  last  even- 
ing. We  missed  you  very  much,  I  assure  you.  We  had  a  very  pleas- 
ant time — a  very  delightful  party,  as  much  so  as  any  I  have  seen  any 
where  for  a  long  time." 

"  No,  I  was  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  go ;  but  Mr. thinks  I  am 

getting  too  dissipated,  and  I  stay  at  home  to  keep  him  quiet." 

"  Well,  I  do  n't  know  as  you  lost  any  thing — I  was  very  much 
amused  by  seeing  Fanny  Shepherd  try  to  drink  live  glassed  of  Cham- 
pagne. She  is  certainly  a  very  fascinating  girl.  Speaking  of  parties, 
I  suppose  you  've  heard  of  Miss  Percival's  engagement  to  young  Pem- 
broke.    I  'ffl  glad  she 's  got  him." 

"  No,  Sir,  I  ca'n't  say  I  have  heard  it,  though  from  what  I  saw  the 
other  evening,  at  the  concert,  I  have  been  expecting  it.  She  is  a  very 
nice  girl,  and  I  hope  will  turn  out  well.  The  Bishop  will  marry  them, 
of  course.  I  wonder  if  they  will  reside  here.  The  Percivals  belong 
here — her  grandmother,  let  me  see,  was  a  Miss  Grundy,  a  very  sweet 
girl — married  twice — her  first  husband  was,  I  suspect,  rather  inclined 
to  drinking.     Do  you  know  any  thing  of  Mr.  Pembroke  ?" 

Lieutenant  Spenser  was  always  careful  to  answer  in  the  negative, 
and  the  lady  generally  continued,  "I  do  n't  know  who  he  can  be ;  I  'm 
quite  anxious  to  know — I  wonder  if  he  is  so  rich-^I  do  n't  believe 
the  blood  is  good.     Do  you  think  him  so  very  dissipated  ?" 

But  the  gfdlant  soldier  could  not  be  expected  .to  know  every  body, 
and  as  he  had  never  heard  of  Pembroke's  having  traveled  at  all,  he 
thought  it  safest  to  decline  any  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  always 
answered  that  he  could  not  say  he  was  a  dissipated  man,  not  having 
met  him  anywhere.     "  But— can  it  be  possible  ?  time  does  fly,  indeed. 

My  dear  Mrs. ,  let  the  unpardonable  length  of  this  visit  convince 

you  of  my  reluctance  to  tear  myself  away.  It  is  shameful ;  but  I 
always  forget  myself  at  your  house.  I  must  skip  some  of  my  intended 
calls  to  atone  for  this  indulgence ;  but  let  that  be  entre  nous ;  for,  my 
dear  Mrs.  ,  if  you  were  to  whisper  it,  I  should  be  the  talk  of  the 

town  for  a  twelve-month."  And  here  he  always  pressed  the  lady's 
hand  confidentially,  and  sighed  as  he  bowed  himself  out  of  the  room, 
leaving  her  to  prepare  some  new  characters  for  agreeable  conversation| 
with  the  next  newsmonger  who  might  chance  to  call. 
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CHAPTER  IT. 
<<  The  glui  of  FMblon  snd  the  moold  of  Foim." 

About  a  week  after  Mrs.  Winslow's  bafl,  late  in  the  evening,  Pem- 
broke returned  to  his  room,  in  somewhat  of  an  imperial  rage.  He 
threw  himself  upon  the  sofa,  and  his  hat  upon,  or  rather  at  his  table, 
much  to  the  discomfiture  of  a  lamp,  which  was  overthrown,  and  an 
inkstand,  which  was  made  to  disgorge  its  contents  upon  the  new 
Brussels.  Our  hero  saw  not,  heeded  not — he  was  engaged  in  a  singular 
manner — he  was  thinking.  The  thought  of  man — of  man  to  whom 
every  rational  enjoyment  was  allowed,  enslaved  by  the  restrictions  of 
society — whose  intercourse  with  his  fellow-creatures  should  be  free  and 
unguarded,  and  whose  greatest  happiness  should  arise  from  social 
freedom,  promoting  mutual  improvement — he  thought  of  him  shackled 
by  self-imposed  forms  of  propriety,  subservient  to  etiquette,  the  object 
of  others'  scrutiny,  formed  by  others'  opinion. 

"  Yes,"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  vehemently  wound  up  his  watch,  "  God 
made  the  country,  man  made  tJui  town.  Was  there  ever  a  more  artifi- 
cial, unreasonable,  worthless  set  of  regulations,  than  those,  which  men 
of  this  present  day  of  liberal  opinions  and  general  improvement  have 
manufactured  to  bind  and  confine  themselves  in  their  intercouse  w^ith 
their  fell.»w-men."  Here  the  breaking  of  his  watch-spring  reminded 
him  that  he  was  over-hasty,  and  he  endeavored  to  calm  himself.  He 
soon  continued,  rising  and  addressing  himself  with  somewhat  less 
energy  to  one  of  the  windows — **'T  is  disgraceful  that  such  a  stale  of 
society  should  exist ;  here  am  I,  according  to  the  world's  report,  en- 
gaged to  be  married,  bound  for  life,  to  Emily  Percival,  a  grrl  whom  I 
have  seen  but — four  times.  The  result  of  the  intercourse  I  have  had 
with  her,  and  which  has  originated  this  tale,  has  been  to  show  me  that 
my  first  opinion  of  her  being  intellectual  or  original  was  erroneous, 
and  that  she  is,  in  fact,  silly  and  affected.  And  yet,  for  ascertaining 
this  fact,  they  would  have  me  marry  her.  Why  cannot  every  man, 
and  woman  too,  content  themselves  with  what  most  concerns  them  T 
From  what  man  can  learn  of  woman,  he  feels  that  she  possesses 
powers  which  he  haa^not  and  still  needs — that  she  can  charm  him  ia 
his  hours  of  indiJ^Pke^  aoothe  him  in  his  trouble,  and  reward  him 
when  every  othysuctess  avails  not ;  he  feels  that  they  were  made  for 
each  other.  \^/%v  then  the  barrier  which  society  imposes  on  their  in- 
tercourse ?  why  prevent  the  growth  of  a  general  sympathy  in  each  for 
the  other  sex 7  anJ((vhy,  since  marriage  seems  to  be  the  great  object 
of  life,  leave  both  parties  in  the  dark,  till  a  lasting,  irrevocable  union 
renders  their  knowledge  of  their  unsuitableness  for  each  other  unavail- 
ing." Thus  he  spoke  and  mused  by  turns,  not  in  anger  so  much,  but 
certainly  his  sorrow  was  rather  alloyed  with  bitterness,  and  his  disgust 
was  not  unmixed  with  pity. 

He  thought  he  would  start  that  moment  for  his  country  seat — then 
he  thought  he  would  stay  and  brave  it  out,  write  a  satire  on  women,  or 
a  novel,  of  which  he  should  be  the  unfortunate  hero — finally,  he  resolved 
to  ring  the  bell. 

Jean  Baptiste  Amaltier  Howai^  appeared.  Not  receiving  any  im- 
mediate commands,  he  amused  himself  with«  picking  from  the  carpet 
the  now  empty  inkstand,  and  reinstating  the  lamp  in  its  perpendicular 
dignity. 
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"  Howard  I"  exploded  the  stadent  of  female  character. 

And  Howard,  starting  at  the  unusual  tone,  dropped  a  pink  billet, 
with  which  he  was  lighting  the  lamp,  and  stood  before  his  master.        , 

''  Howard,  go  to  Mrs.  Audenen's,  and  Mrs.  WestalFs,  and  tell  them 
that  I  ca'n't  come  to  their  balls  to-morrow  evening  and  the  next,  be- 
cause,— be  sure  to  tell  them  now, — I  am  tired  to  death  with  balls. 

Howard  respected  his  master  much,  but  imagined  he  respected  him- 
self more ;  therefore,  laying  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and  bending,  he 
said,  "  Mr.  Pembroke  must  consider  that  the  memory  of  French  gen- 
tlemen is  not  as  strong  as  that  of  American  servants.  I  cannot  possi- 
bly remember  such  a  message  as  that.  Will  he  be  so  kind  as  to  write 
his  apologies  to  the  ladies?" 

"  Well,  well,  give  me  some  paper." 

Howard  gracefully  handed  some  silver-edged  nectar-colored  note- 
paper. 

The  misanthrope  placed'  it  on  his  knee,  and  demanded  a  pen.  The 
votary  of  etiquette  perceived  his  intention,  and  gasped.  A  repetition 
of  the  call  extorted  the  confession  that  the  ink  had  been  too  profusely 
lavished  on  the  carpet  to  answer  the  purpose  of  writing  a  billet  to  the 
ladies,  and  that  he  was  about  to  step  out  of  the  room  for  some. 

"  Hand  me  my  pencil,  Howard." 

The  gentleman  with  difRcuIty  suppressed  a  shriek,  but  throwing 
himself  at  his  master's  feet,  cried,  "  My  dear  young  sir,  if  I  have  ever 
pleased  you,  remember  it  now  with  kindness ;  if,  in  the  labors  of  the 
toilette,  I  have  ever  assisted  you,  if  I  have  any  claim  on  your  grati- 
tude, allow  it  now ;  do  not  disgrace  us  in  this  manner,  do  not  dis^grace 
us."     And  the  tears  rolled  gracefully  down  his  cheek  as  he  spoke. 

'*  Get  up,  Howard,  and  fill  my  inkstand." 

The  noble-minded  creature  disappeared,  but  soon  returned,  bearing 
an  inkstand  with  great  care  in  a  hand  gloved  in  ashes-of-roses  kid. 
He  placed  the  pens  and  ink  near  Pembroke,  and  waited  his  pleasure ; 
but  this  unfortunate  man  was  not  in  a  disposition  to  be  pleased.  He 
began  walking  the  room,  and,  on  the  oracle  expressing  in  his  looks 
some  surprise,  he  said,  **  Write  the  notes  yourself,  Howard ;  I  shall 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them." 

Howard  sighed  in  sorrow,  but  prepared  to  answer  the  notes.  With 
great  care  he  succeeded  in  folding  the  paper  slightly  unevenly, — accu- 
racy in  irregularities  being  the  soul  of  etiquette.  He  then  made  a  very 
graceful  ink-drop  just  above  the  point  where  he  intended  to  commence, 
and,  having  consulted  his  memorandum  book  for  ''  Forms  for  Decem- 
ber," wrote  in  a  careless,  though  handsome  hand,  the  apologies. 

Pembroke  read  them,  and  said,  "  If  I  could  possibly  dispense  with 
your  services,  I  would  bum  these  up." 

Howard  passed  his  hand  through  his  curling  locks,  and  looked  at 
the  calf  of  his  leg. 

"  But,"  continued  Pembroke,  "  for  the  benefit  of  society  in  general, 
will  you  give  me  the  principle  that  at  present  directs  the  affairs  of 
etiquette." 

'*  Sir,"  replied  he  of  the  mode,  drawing  on  his  gloves,  "  the  great 
men  of  my  Country  recommend  the  greatest  pains  -to  appear  careless^ 
vFithout  losing  self-esteem." 
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''  Yoa  may  put  on  some  cod  now,  and  retire ;  bnt  before  yon  go  to 
your  room,  pack  my  trunk,  und  as  few  articles  of  your  own  clothing  as 
jrou  can  possibly  get  along  with — and  take  two  places  in  the  morning's 
maU  for  Washington."        #        •        •        •        • 


OLD    TENOR. 

BT   JOSEPH   GREENE. 


[In  order  to  understand  the  annexed  poem,  it  should  be  known,  that, 
in  the  year  1702,  recourse  was  had,  in  New-England,  to  a  paper  cur« 
rency,  to  support  the  expenses  of  goTemment,  and  furnish  a  substitute 
for  a  circulating  medium.  The  bills  purported  that  there  should  be  a 
redemption  of  them  at  a  certain  time,  which  was  done  at  first,  but  it 
soon  became  customary  to  redeem  them  by  new  emissions.  This,  and 
constantly  enlarged  emissions,  soon  caused  them  to  depreciate.  In 
Massachusetts,  their  credit  was  kept  up  better  than  in  some  other 
provinces,  but  the  depreciation  there  was  at  the  rate  of  seven  and  a 
half  for  one  in  specie.  The  currency  and  money  of  account  acquired 
the  name  of  Old  Tenor — seven  shillings  and  sixpence  in  bills  being 
only  equal  to  one  shilling  in  silver,  which  was  called  Lawful  Money, 
or  ninepence  sterling  of  Great-Britain. 

In  the  year  1750,  the  Parliament  of  Great-Britain  made  a  grant  of 
a  sum  of  money  to  Massachusetts,  in  order  to  remunerate  the  province 
for  its  exertion  during  a  then  late  war.  Governor  Hutchinson,  then 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  proposed  a  plan  to  redeem 
the  whole  of  the  bills  of  credit  of  the  province,  with  the  specie  the 
parliament  granted,  and  which  was  sent  over  in  dollars  and  parts  of 
dollars.  This,  afler  much  opposition,  was  carried  into  effect.  Many 
people  supposed  they  were  ruined.  But  eventually  it  was  productive 
of  much  good.  The  proposal  was  made  in  1749,  and  the  circulation 
of  Old  Tenor  bills  was  stopped  in  1750.  In  order  to  prevent  the  bills 
of  other  provinces  from  passing  in  Massachusetts,  and  gradually 
draining  off  the  silver  money,  a  law  was  made,  that  the  Courts  of  Law 
sfaooJd  be  open  to  no  one  for  recovery  of  debts,  nor  should  any  one  be 
admitted  to  any  office  of  honor  or  profit,  till  an  oath  was  taken  that 
he  or  she  had  not  taken  any  paper  money  since  that  time.] 

A 

ittotttnfttl  %amtntutlon 

For  the  sad  and  deplorable  Death  of 

MR.  OLD  TENQK, 

A  Native  ciJiTao-JBngUmit  who.  after  a  loot  ConfinemeiiL  by  a  de^  and  moftal  Wonnd  whkh 
he  received  about  Twelve  Months  before,  expired  on  the  31at  Day  of  Jlfondk,  1750. 

Ht  Uotd  Moved,  and  died  lummfnd. 

To  010  aoutnfiil  Tune  of,  Ckevy-Ckaet, 

A  Dolefiil  tale  prepare  to  hear,  In  vain  ten  thooaanda  intercede, 

Aa  ever  yet  was  told :  To  keep  him  fh>m  the  grave ; 

TiM  like,  perhaps,  ne'er  reach'd  the  ear  In  vatn  hfa  many  good  worka  plead ; 

Of  either  young  or  old.  Alas !  they  cannot  save. 

T  is  of  the  sad  and  woAil  death  The  power*  decree,  and  die  he  most, 

Of  one  of  mii^ty  fame,  It  u  the  common  lot. 

Who  lately  hath  resigned  his  breaUi ;  Bnt  his  good  deeds,  when  he  *s  in  duat, 

OLD  TENOR  waa  hia  NaoM.  Shall  neviBr  be  foigac 
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He  made  our  wlvw  and  dan^ten  flaa, 

Aad  pleased  every  body ; 
He  gave  the  rich  their  costly  wine, 

The  poor  their  flip  and  toddy. 
Tbt  laborer  he  aet  to  work ; 

In  eaae  maintainM  the  great : 
He  found  oa  mutton,  beef  and  pork. 

And  eveiy  thing  we  eat. 

To  fhiitftil  fields,  by  swift  degrees, 

He  tamed  oar  desart  land : 
Where  once  nought  stood  bat  rocks  and  trees, 

Novr  specious  cities  stand. 
He  boflt  as  houses  strong  and  high. 

Of  wood,  and  brick,  and  stone ; 
The  ftimjtore  he  did  supply } 

Bttt  now,  alas !  he  's  gone. 

The  merchants  too,  those  topping  folks, 

To  him  owe  all  their  riches } 
Their  ruffles,  lace  and  scarlet  cloaks, 

And  eke  their  velvet  breeches. 
He  launch*d  their  ships  into  the  nnin, 

To  visit  distant  shores ; 
And  broui^t  them  back,  fall  fnaght  with  gain, 

Which  much  lncreas*d  their  stores. 

Led  on  by  him.  our  Soldiers  bold, 

Amlnst  the  roe  advance ; . 
And  took,  in  spite  of  wet  nn'd  cold, 

Strong  Cafx  Briton  ttom  Finmee, 
Who  tkttm  that  Fvrt  the  ffaxk  did  drive, 

Shall  he  so  soon  be  slain  ? 
While  they  alas !  remain  alive. 

Who  gave  it  bock  again.* 

Fnm  bouse  to  house,  and  place  to  place, 

In  f«9Mr  dtnAUt  clad. 
He  possM,  and  where  he  shewM  his  ihce. 

He  made  the  heart  full  ^ad. 
But  cruel  death,  that  spareth  none, 

Hath  rohb'd  us  of  him  too ; 
Who  thro*  the  land  so  long  hath  /me, 

No  longer  now  must  g: 


In  8naU  be,  like  Cmmr^  fell, 

Pierc*d  thro*  with  many  a  wound, 
He  sunk,  ah  dolelVil  tale  to  tell ! 

The  members  sittina  round. 
And  ever  since  that  fatal  day, 

Oh !  bad  it  never  been, 
Closely  confined  at  home  he  lay. 

And  scarce  was  ever  seen. 

Until  the  last  of  Jfordk,  when  he 

Submitted  unto  fhte : 
hi  attmo  Rofig  twenty  three, 

JEuuis  forty  eight.f 
Fbrever  gloomy  be  that  day. 

When  he  gave  up  the  ghost : 
For  by  his  death,  oh !  woo  can  say 

What  hath  Jfew-Englmd  lost  ? 

Then,  good  OLD  TENOR,  fkre  thee  well, 

Since  thou  art  dead  and  gone ; 
We  moam  thy  fate,  e'en  while  we  tell 

The  cood  things  tnou  hast  done. 
Since  the  bright  benms  of  yonder  son. 

Did  on  J^ae-England  shine. 
In  an  the  land,  there  ne'er  was  known 

A  death  so  moum'd  as  thine. 

Of  every  rank  are  many  seen. 

Thy  downfall  to  deplme  ; 
For  U  is  well  known  that  thou  bast  been 

A  friend  to  rieh  and  poor. 
We  'II  o'er  thee  raise  a  Silvib  tomb, 

Long  may  that  tomb  remain. 
To  bless  our  eyes  fbr  years  to  ceoe. 

But  wishes,  ah !  are  vain. 

And  so  God  bless  our  noble  state. 

And  save  us  all  fh>m  barm. 
And  mnt  us  food  enough  to  eat. 

And  cloaths  to  keep  us  warm. 
Bend  us  a  lasting  peace,  and  keep 

The  times  fh>m  growing  worse, 
And  let  us  all  in  safety  sleep. 

With  SiLTiB  in  our  purse. 


*  In  1745.  The  island  of  Cape  Breton,  near  the  Golph  of  St.  Lawrence,  was  invaded,  and  the 
city  of  Loulsbourg,  (called  the  Dunkirk  of  America,)  taken  by  a  party  or  troops  fVom  Massachn- 
aeCts  principally,  with  small  aohistance  from  Connecticut  and  New-Hampshire,  (a  detachment 
fttua  Rhode-Island  did  not  arrive  till  after  the  surrender.)  The  whole  land  force,  ana  a  squadron  of 
armed  privateers  fh>m  Boston  were  sent  under  c<Mnmand  of  William  Pepperell — who  was  knitted 
afterwards. 

It  is  probable  that  the  expedition  would  have  been  abortive,  bad  not  Sir  Peter  Warr^i  arrived  to 
their  assistance  with  a  squadron  of  shipa  of  the  line  and  frigates.  The  merit  of  the  soceesa  was 
given  to  Aim  in  England,  and  to  Pepperell  in  America—^probably  each  was  entitled  to  a  share. 

To  defVav  the  expense  of  the  expedition.  Governor  Shirley  consented  to  the  emission  of  a  large 
■urn  of  Ola  Tenor  bills,  although  he  had  special  ordas  from  the  King  to  pot  a  stop  to  them ;  as  it 
was  svccessfbl,  nothing  was  said  of  the  breach  of  orders. 

Bfr.  Vaughan,  a  merchant,  first  proposed  it  to  Shlrl^,  who  cordially  adopted  It.  Douglas,  in  hie 
summaiy,  concludes  his  account  of  it  in  this  manner—"  Thus  ended  this  expedition,  phuined  by  • 
lawyer,  (Shirley)  to  be  executed  by  a  merchant,  f Pepperell)  with  a  band  of  soldiers,  not  one  of 

whom  had  ever  seen  a  siege,  or  been  present  at  a  tiBttle. The  camp  resembled  a  Cambridge 

Commencement, — fiddling,  dancing,  pitching  quoits,  k,c,  k,c," 


t  Mr.  Qu>  Taiiom  was  bom  in  the  Year  1708. 
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THE    ISSATI    CONVERTS.* 

A  TALE  OP  THE  WILDERNESS.   IN  1680. 

"  Enthroned  within  these  everlasting  shades,  is  thy  majesty,  Oh 
Most  High  !  Present  is  thy  power,  in  every  tree»  and  shrub,  and  blade 
of  summer  grass,  that  springs  and  blooms  in  this  thy  woody  ocean  ! 
Rife  with  thy  breath  is  every  wind  that  comes  and  goes  at  thy  Al- 
mighty will !     Great  is  thy  might,  O  Lord  of  Hosts  i" 

Such  were  the  impassioned  words  of  a  gray-haired  man,  in  the  vast 
wilds  of  the  North-west,  at  a  time  when  their  silence  was  nnbroken, 
save  by  the  howl  of  beasts,  and  the  wild  red-man's  startling  yell.  He 
stood  alone,  amid  the  mighty  trees,  absorbed  in  holy  thought,  till  his 
spirit  felt  the  presence  of  a  God,  and  its  fullness  burst  forth  from  a  soul, 
whose  highest  aspirations  breathed  but  of  reverence  to  Heaven.  He 
was  a  venerable  man,  in  cowl  and  cassock  ;  and  on  his  breast,  yet 
erect  and  full,  was  suspended  a  golden  cross,  the  sign  of  that  faith 
which  had  led  him  to  the  wilderness  to  save  the  souls  of  men.  His 
carriage  denoted  humility,  and  around  his  mouth  played  a  smile  of 
happiness ;  while  from  his  eye  a  look  of  guilelessness  and  afiection 
beamed  on  every  thing  on  which  it  fell.  Yet  was  there,  at  times,  in 
the  firm  compression  of  his  lips,  the  indication  of  a  spirit,  which,  un- 
daunted before  the  world,  bowed  only  to  the  Deity,  for  whom  he  re- 
served the  homage  of  a  guileless  soul.  While  uttering  those  words, 
which  sprung  from  his  overflowing  heart,  his  face  was  turned  towards 
heaven  ;  and,  when  he  concluded,  he  bowed  his  head  in  humble  adora- 
tion of  the  Being,  whose  instrument  and  minister  he  was.  For  some 
minutes  he  stood  in  a  posture  of  reverence ;  then,  slowly  raising  him- 
self, turned  to  a  spot  on  which  was  erected  a  rude  wooden  cross, — the 
first  banner  of  the  Lord  ever  reared  beneath  the  primal  shades  of  this 
western  world.  He  was  in  the  act  of  kneeling,  when,  hearing  the 
sound  of  footsteps,  he  turned  quickly,  and  the  placid  expression  of  his 
face  broke  into  a  smile,  as  his  eyes  met  those  of  Mamensi,  a  fair 
daughter  of  the  Issati  tribe. 

"  Welcome,  my  child,  welcome  I  My  heart  is  joyed,  that,  to  your 
worship  and  your  promise  you  are  thus  true.  Here,  before  our  natural 
altar,  will  we  pour  out  our  souls  to  Him,  who  is  the  God  and  the  pro- 
tector alike  of  you  and  me,  of  the  white  man  and  the  red.  Kneel,  my 
daughter,  and  let  these  trees,  the  silent  sentinels  over  the  grandeur 
and  expanse  of  nature,  be  our  only  witnesses, — the  fragrance  of  these 
native  flowers  our  only  incense !" 

While  the  good  Father  Louis  thus  addressed  his  fair  convert,  her 
head  reclined  on  his  shoulder ;  when  he  ceased,  she  gently  raised  it, 
and  discovered  a  face,  in  outline  so  classic,  so  sofl  and  womanly,  yet 
noble  in  expression,  that  a  stranger  would  have  gazed  surprised,  that 
one  so  fair  could  have  drawn  her  natal  breath  in  such  a  place.  Nor 
could  he  fail  to  see  in  the  gentle  curve  and  bland  expression  of  the  Iip» 
the  speaking  lustre  of  her  dark  and  piercing  eye,  and  the  rosy  tinge 

*  The  iMftti  were  a  tribe  of  Indiana  who  inhabited  the  territory  on  the  MiasiMippi,  in  the  neifb- 
borhood  of  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  Father  Hennepin  gives  a  detailed  and  interesting  account  of 
them.  They  are  not  now  known,  if  the  tribe  atili  doea  exist,  by  their  ancient  name ;  but  are 
probably  miied  up  with  the  frontier  nations,  who  bear  oCher  names. 
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that  straggled  through  the  olive  skin,  as  does  the  morning  blush 
through  veiling  clouds,  that  Mamensi  felt  a  soul  as  pure,  an  intelli- 
gence  as  strong,  and  affections  as  tender,  as  can  be  found  among  the 
"  snowy  daughters"  of  another  race.  It  was  her  intellectual  superi- 
ority over  the  women  of  her  tribe,  that  first  attracted  the  attention  of 
Father  Louis^  who  bent  the  whole  energies  of  his  strong  and  ardent 
mind,  to  reclaim  ber  from  heathenism  to  the  Christian  faith.  She 
Boon  came  to  feel  for  him  the  affection  of  a  child, — for  she  was  an  or- 
phan,— and  he  for  her  that  of  a  father ;  and,  at  length,  the  principles  of 
his  creed  sinking  deep  into  her  mind,,  she  became  the  first  proselyte  to 
Christianity  among  all  the  nations  of  the  wilderness.  Under  his  tuition 
her  mind  was  enriched,  her  impulses  and  affections  purified,  and  her 
character  divested  of  many  of  the  repulsive  traits  of  the  savages  by 
whom  she  was  surrounded.  Her '  meetings  with  Father  Louis  were 
usually  cheerful  and  happy ;  but  now,  her  eyes  were  suffused  with 
tears,  and  appealed  to  him  with  such  a  look  of  hope  and  grief,  that  he 
involuntarily  exclaimed — 

^^What  evil  has  beset  thy  path,  my  child?  Who  has  a  heart  so 
cold  and  dead  as  to  cause  Mamensi's  tears  to  flow  ?  Speak,  my  child, 
and  place  thy  trust  in  Htm  thou  lovest,  and.  who  can  comfort  thee  1" 

"Fity,  pity  thy  child,  my  father!"  sobbed  the  girl;  "pity  her,  for 
she  is  aiSlicted  L" 

Again,  with  all  the  fondness  of  a  child,  she  flung  herself  upon  his 
neck,  and  wept  aloud. 

**  Nay,  my  child,  thou  art  not  wont  to  wet  my  neck  with  tears ! 
Once  thou  didst  weep,  when  first  thy  young  soul  felt  the  truth  of  a 
Redeemer's  love,  and  glowed  with  faith  and  hope ; — they  were  tears 
of  joy,  but  these  are  not.  Why  dost  thou  weep,  my  forest  child? 
Wik  thou  not  tell  him  to  whom  thou  art  more  dear  than  breath  or 
life  V 

"  Can  Mamensi  hide  her  slightest  thought  from  one  who  has  been 
more  than  father  to  her  ?"  said  the  agitated  maid  ;  *^  No — ^no  I  But, 
father,  I  am  weary  from  afflictions  !  Let  me  rest  on  this  green  spot, 
and  I  will  tell  you  why  your  daughter  weeps.'' 

He  led  her  to  a  seat,  and  she  continued — 

^'  Thou  knowest,  my  father,  that  thy  daughter's  soul  is  formed  to 
love !  Not  more  closely  does  that  clinging  vine  embrace  the  forest- 
kmg,  than  does  Mamensi's  heart  the  object  of  its  love !  Thou  know- 
est, too,  that  here,  before  this  sacred  altar,  there  was  one,  who  knek 
with  us,  and  offered  up  his  prayers  to  thy  God — the  God  of  our  Great 
Spirit  \  Often  have  I  heard  tbee  speak  in  words  of  love  of  him,  and 
praise  his  meek  and  gentle  spirit  and  his  growing  faith  1  He  breathed 
a  tale  into  my  ear  more  sweet  than  songs  of  birds,  and  as  we  've  roam- 
ed these  lonely  woods,  with  «none  to  hear,  I  've  thought  the  heaven, 
thou  hast  so  often  told  me  of,  had  come  to  earth,  and  we  were  in  it. 

But,  my  father ! "  the  agitated  girl  would  have  said  more,  but  her 

bead  sunk  on  her  bosom,  and  she  burst  into  tears. 

"  But  what,  my  child,  what  grieves  thee,  gentle  one  ?  Has  any 
evil  come  to  him  thou  lovest?" 

*'  No,. my  father,  none.  Listen  to  thy  daughter.  This  morning,  as 
I  sat  before  my  wigwam,  the  chief  Telasca  stood  before  me.  Thou 
ofl  hast  marked  his  stern  and  dreadful  look,  and  how  he  bears  the 
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tiger  in  his  eye ; — but  bow  he  was  as  mild  and  gentle  as  the  dov6,  and 
sat  beside  me,  with  honeyed  words  upon  his  tongue ;  and  oh  1  my  father, 
told  me  he  would  take  thy  child,  Mamensi,  as  his  wife!" 

"  The  wretch !"  exclaimed  Louis,  as  he  extended  his  arms  to  Ma- 
mensi,  who  sunk  into  them  in  agony.  "  Just  Heaven !  look  in  mercy 
on  thy  child,  and  let  not  the  happiness  of  even  an  Indian  maid  be  sac* 
rificed  without  a  hope !" 

At  this  moment,  a  tall  and  handsome  youth  broke  through  the  mass 
of  undergrowth,  and  stood  beside  the  afflicted  couple.  After  an  in- 
stant of  surprise,  at  what  he  saw,  he  exclaimed,  as  ho  moved  hastily  to 
Mamensi  and  clasped  her  in  his  arms, — 

**  What  dart  has  pierced  my  lovely  bird  ?  Mamensi,  turn  thy  eyes 
upon  thy  love,  and  tell  him  why  they  thus  are  filled  with  weeping !'' 

"  Nachetoba,  we  are  lost !"  exclaimed  the  girl,  *'  the  dove  is  in  the 
claws  of  the  devouring  hawk  !  Thy  own  Mamensi  is  to  be  Telasca's 
wife !" 

"  Telasca's  wife !  then,  holy  father,  will  the  wolf  and  timid  lamb 
lie  down  together,  as  thou  ofl  hast  said  they  would.  But  no,  my  dear- 
est love,  we  shall  not  thus  be  taken  from  each  other.  Let  us  kneel 
before  our  God,  for^is  hand  will  protect  us  I" 

With  one  consent,  the  three  moved  to  the  cross,  before  which  they 
were  wont  to  bend,  and  knelt.  It  was  a  solemn  sight,  to  see  three 
beings  kneeling  in  the  forest's  midst,  invoking  Heaven's  protection, 
where  no  prayers  but  theirs  had  ever  ascended  through  the  overhang- 
ing branches  to  the  throne  above, — and  doubly  solemn,  when  of  that 
three,  two  were  converts  to  the  Christian's  God — the  first  of  Indian 
blood  and  Christian  faith  who  ever  knelt,  where  millions  now,  of  fairer 
skin,  pour  forth  their  homage  and  their  love. 

For  some  minutes  they  remained  silently  kneeling,  and  the  air  of 
deep  supplication  that  was  visible,  showed  the  fervency  with  which 
they  prayed,  in  thovght,  for  the  protection  of  the  Most  High.  While 
they  were  in  this  posture,  a  gigantic  savage  slowly  approached,  and 
gazed  with  a  look  of  affectionate  interest  on  the  group,  till  they  rose 
and  he  discovered  the  sorrowful  expression  that  rested  on  their  faces. 

**  My  brother,  why  dost  thou  look  so  grieved  ?  Mamensi,  too  !  and 
you,  good  father !  tell  me  why ;  and  if  Watawa's  love  can  do  thee 
aught  of  good,  he  will  not  fail  to  dry  thy  tears  1" 

There  was  about  this  man  an  air  of  thoughtful  calm  and  dignity, 
which  would  have  distinguished  him  in  any  assembly  of  his  tribe ;  and 
80  remarkable,  indeed,  had  he  made  himself  by  his  powers  of  thought 
and  foresight,  that  he  was  known  by  the  appellation  of  ''  the  thinking 
man."  Upon  all  occasions  he  was  cool  and  prudent,  and  never  gave 
way  to  the  passions  which  form  so  marked  a  trait  in  the  aboriginal 
character.  He  was  inclined  rather  to  pacific  than  to  warlike  mea- 
sures ;  yet,  in  the  field,  displayed  the  same  coolness  and  intrepidity, 
which,  at  home,  gave  weight  to  his  character  and  respect  to  his  coun* 
sels.  Yet,  with  all  this,  he  numbered  among  his  partizans  a  small 
band,  compared  to  that  of  his  most  powerful  rival,  Telasca;  who,  by 
the  cunning  and  impassioned  cast  of  his  mind,  brought  over  a  lar^e 
majority  of  the  Issati  chiefs  to  his  interests,  and,  with  them,  the  larger 
portion  of  the  tribe.  Watawa,  though  he  could  not,  with  Nachetoba, 
adopt  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  fkith^  respected  the  earnestness  of 
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his  brother's  belief,  and,  with  the  kiudness  of  a  ooUe  mind,  cherished 
fiur  him  the  same  affection,  as  when  they  both  were  worshipers  of  the 
Great  Spirit.  He  listened  to  the  recital  of  his  brother's  affliction  with 
profiMind  attention,  and,  at  its  close,  stood,  for  some  moments,  appar- 
ently revolving  in  his  mind  the  surest  means  of  warding  off  a  blow, 
he  knew  would  be  so  fatal  to  the  happiness  of  two  beings,  to  whom  his 
heart  clung  with  deep  affection. 

''  Listen  to  me,  Nachetoba,''  at  length  he  said ;  *'  and  thou,  who  yet 
shalt  be  my  sister.  Thou  knowest  the  crafly  arts  of  him  who  seeks  to 
break  thy  peace ; — thou  knowest,  too,  that  they  have  gained  to  him 
large  numbers  of  the  Issati  tribe,  who  bear  thee  a  snake-like  hatred  for 
thy  faith,  which  yet  will  spring  upon  you,  when  you  least  think 
of  danger.  With  such  a  man,  we  cannot  battle  in  the  open  day,  but 
must  meet  him  by  his  own  arts.  The  sun  is  setting  ;  let  us  return  to 
our  homes,  and  watch  with  eagle  eyes.  We  yet  may  crush  the  tiger 
ere  his  claws  are  fixed." 

The  whole  party  assented  to  the  propriety  of  Watawa's  counsel,  and 
moved  in  silence  towards  the  village.  The  parting  of  the  lovers, 
though  but  for  a  few  hours,  was  full  of  sorrow ;  and  it  was  not  until 
Watawa  interposed,  that  they  were  finally  separated. 

The  night  succeeding  these  events  was  passed,  by  the  lovers,  in  rest- 
lessness and  anxiety.  Maroensi  felt  it  was  necessary  to  act  with  the 
greatest  prudence ;  but,  with  all  her  gentleness,  ^  could  not  conceal 
from  herself,  that,  if  Telasca's  suit  should  be  renewed,  some  expres- 
sion of  the  abhorrence  with  which  she  viewed  him,  might  escape  her, 
and  thus  would  all  her  hopes  be  crushed.  She  endeavored  to  reason 
with  herself  on  the  importance  of  a  seeming  compliance  ;  but,  at  every 
dawning  of  the  thought  upon  her  mind,  she  involuntarily  shrunk  from 
a  dissimulation  so  revolting  to  her  open  and  generous  nature.  After 
passing  the  night  in  alternate  schemes  for  the  safety  of  Nachetoba  and 
herself^  and  weeping  over  their  futility,  she  rose  from  her  couch  of 
tears,  and  stepped  forth  into  the  morning  air,  just  as  the  first  tints  of 
awakening  day  were  bursting  through  the  lofty  trees.  Slowly  she 
bent  her  way  to  the  secluded  altar,  before  which  she  had  so  oflen  knelt 
in  happiness,  as  if,  instinctively,  she  felt  that  there,  and  there  alone, 
could  her  soul's  commotion  be  assuaged.  She  reached  the  spot.  No 
being  was  near,  save  the  innocent  birds,  that  filled  on  every  side  the 
oDtainted  air,  with  the  voice  of  morning. 

"  Would  the  poor  Indian  maid  were  one  of  you,  sweet  birds  T'  sighed 
Mamensi,  as  she  gazed  delighted  on  the  fresh  and  blooming  scene, 
and  knelt  before  the  cross.  Her  arms  were  folded  on  her  breast,  and 
her  head  sunk  in  an  attitude  of  intense  prayer  ;  and  her  hair,  black  and 
glossy  as  the  raven's  wing,  hung  carelessly  down  and  rested  on  the 
dewy  grass.  For  some  time,  she  remained  motionless  and  statue*lil^ ; 
nor  did  even  her  lips  move  with  the  silent  invocation.  Slowly,  at 
length,  she  put  aside  her  hair,  and  raised  her  eyes  upon  the  symbol 
before  which  she  knelt  In  an  instant,  her  whole  face  was  lighted  up 
with  a  glow  of  pleasure,  strangely  contrasted  with  the  settled  gloom 
that  a  moment  before  pervaded  it.  Her  hands  were  clasped  in  ecstacy  ; 
her  breast  heaved  with  her  quick  breathing,  and  her  eyes  gazed  with 
tremulous  eagerness  and  delight,  as  if  an  angel  form  were  before  her, 
to  say  her  prayers  were  heard.    So  absorbed  was  she,  that  she  heeded 
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not  the  footsteps  of  Father  Loais,  who  now  approaehed,  nntil  he  wasbj 
her  side,  and,  placing  his  hand  upon  her  arm,  prenoanced  her  name. 
Even  then,  as  if  she  feared  the  glorious  sight  would  vanish,  her  eyes 
were  not  withdrawn,  but,  with  a  rapid  gesture  of  her  hand,  she  pointed 
to  the  cross,  and  whispered,  **  There !''  Father  Louis  looked  towards 
it,  but  could  perceive  nothing  to  awaken  such  ecstacy  in  bis  convert, 
and  again  looked  into  her  face  to  assure  himself  it  was  all  real. 

''  Do  you  not  see  kV  eagerly  inquired  the  girl  la  the  same  tone; 
''*  Look  at  your  cross !  The  glory  of  God's  blazing  eye  is  on  it ! 
'Look!" 

Again  the  good  man  looked,  and  the  cause  of  Mamensi's  agitation 
was  apparent.  While  she  knelt,  the  sun  had  risen  in  unclouded 
splendor,  and  his  rays,  piercing  the  entangled  branches  above,  borst 
through  the  only  opening  visible  around,  and  fell  upon  the  cross.  So 
deep  was  the  shade  on  every  other  object,  that  the  blaze  of  son-light 
c^t  a  kind  of  halo  on  the  cross,  which  awakened  the  tinge  of  supersti- 
tion still  existing  in  Maraensi's  mind,  and  led  her  to  believe  a  sign  had 
been  given  of  the  acceptance  of  her  prayers.  Father  Louis  stood  in 
silence,  unwilling  to  disturb  a  phantasy,  which  would  revive  the  droop- 
ing spirits  of  the  maid,  and  relieve  her  mind,  in  some  degree,  from  the 
load  which  oppressed  it. 

"  See !  see !"  again  whispered  Mamensi,  as  though  her  tones  would 
break  the  spell ;  ^'  the  glory  fades  I  the  eye  of  God  moves  on  to  save 
Md  bless !" 

Raising  herself  upon  her  feet,  with  a  slow  and  solemn  step— her 
eyes  -still  fixed  on  the  now  dimly-lighted  cross — she  moved  forward  till 
the  rays  no  longer  rested  on  it ;  when,  kneeling  and  clasping  the  sacred 
symbol,  she  exclaimed — 

**  The  cries  of  the  hunted  fawn  are  heard  in  heaven  1  Mamensi 
shall  not  wed  the  tiger  chief!" 

"  Shall  the  sun  never  set  V*  exclaimed  a  voice  which  thrilled  to  her 
soul,  while  the  speaker,  with  clenched  teeth  and  flashing  eyes,  stood 
over  her.  As  its  hated  tones  burst  upon  her,  Mamensi  uttered  a  cry 
K)f  dismay,  and  sunk  into  the  arms  of  Father  Louis ;  who,  while  he 
supported  her,  cast  a  gaze  of  stern  defiance  on  the  -chief,  before  which 
for  a  moment  he  quailed. 

''  Old  man.  stand  not  between  the  tiger  and  his  prey,  lest  his  claws 
be  buried  in  your  heart  1  Let  go  the  girl !  She  shall  be  my  wife, 
though  all  the  world  said,  No !" 

''  She  shall  not,  though  aH  the  world  declared  she  should  1  What  I 
shall  a  being  of  heaven  serve  a  fiend  of  hell  ?  Think  you  the  moun- 
tain snow  can  be  mixed  up  with  dirt,  and  not  be  stained  ?  Begone, 
savage,  nor  dare  with  thy  polluted  hands  to  touch  the  maid !" 

•Telasca's  soul  was  stung  to  the  quick,  by  a  reply  so  bold  and  unex- 
pected, from  one  whose  opposition  he  thought  easy  to  overcome ;  and 
he  paused,  irresolute  to  proceed.  For  a  moment,  he  thought  it  better 
to  withdraw,  and  rely  on  the  cunning  which  had  never  yet  failed  him ; 
but  his  savage  blood  burned,  that  he  should  be  repulsed  by  a  man, 
armed  only  with  the  dignity  and  command  of  mind;  and,  grasping  his 
knife,  he  yelled — 

"  Then  shall  she  die,  and  wait  behind  the  setting  sun  the  chief  Te- 
lasca's  coming !"  and  sprang  towards  his  victim. 
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"  Monster,  forbear  1"  shouted  Louis ;  "  the  wrath  of  the  Evil  Spirit 
light  upon  you,  if  you  touch  one  hair  of  this  maiden's  head  I  Behold !" 
As  he  spoke,  Father  Louis  drew  from  beneath  his  cassock,  a  silver 
chalice,  and,  with  a  determined  gesture,  held  it  before  the  chief.  Had 
the  spirits  of  his  fathers  stood  before  him,  he  could  not  have  shrunk 
mdre  quickly  than  he  did  before  the  sacred  cup  of  the  Christian  priest  !* 

"  Now,  tiger-hearted  chief,  strike  if  your  hand  has  strength  ;— or,  if 
you  fear  to  die,  put  back  the  knife,  and  begone  !" 

''The  evil  spirit  guards  the  maiden  now,"  said  Telasca ;  "  but  the 
hour  will  come,  when  none  but  the  Manitou's  hand  shall  save  her ! 
Telasca  goes,  but  his  heart  is  fire  till  revenge  shall  quench  it !" 

"  Look  up,  my  child,  and  bless  again  the  God  who  watches  over 
yon  I"  said  Louis,  as  soon  as  Telasca  had  disappeared. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  allay  the  fears  of  Mamensi ;  and,  in  a  short  time, 
she  and  her  protector,  composed,  but  melancholy,  moved  towards  the 
village.  They  were  walkinfir  sk>w]y  amid  the  trees,  when  they  were 
joined  by  Watawa  and  Nachetoba.  Watawa's  countenance  exhibited 
more  emotion  than  he  was  wont  to  show  on  any  occasion,  and  awak« 
ened  anew,  in  Mamensi's  mind,  the  fears,  which,  a  short  time  before^ 
had  wrought  so  powerfully  upon  her. 

"  We  are  beset  by  danger  on  every  side,  and  must  fly  !"  said  he, 
hastily.  *^  To-morrow's  sun  must  see  us  on  our  way  to  the  country  <ii 
the  Tinthonhas.  As  the  sun  rose  this  morning,  the  dog  Aquipagetin, 
who  is  the  slave  of  Telasca,  raised  the  wai^cry  in  the  village,  and,  pre* 
tending  some  injury  from  the  Illinois,  ordered  hts  followers  to  be  ready 
by  to-morrow  morning.  The  Illinois  have  done  nothing  that  we  should 
dig  up  the  hatchet ;  and  this  sudden  war  is  but  a  measure  to  insure 
the  possession  of  Mamensi.  Therefore,  be  watchful  as  the  wolf,  and 
all  will  yet  be  well.  The  best  and  bravest  of  my  friends  will  be  at  <he 
end  of  the  village  next  the  setting  sun,  as  the  moon  rises  to-night,  with 
horses  fleet  as  the  wind.  Mean  time,  separate,  and  on  no  account  be 
seen  together  to-day.  A  hundred  eyes  are  upon  you,  and  a  hundred 
hands  ready  to  strike  the  blow  of  death  upon  you  and  roe.  But,  above 
all,  be  each  one  ready  as  the  moon  rises.  The  delay  of  one,  may  be 
the  destruction  of  all.  And  remember,  my  forest  flower,  that  while 
thy  God  and  Watawa  guard  thee,  thou  mayest  be  safe !" 

In  an  instant,  Watawa  and  Nachetoba  were  out  of  sight,  and  the 
remaining  two,  afler  a  hasty  embrace,  and  a  promise  to  meet  at  the 
grave  of  Mamensi's  father  at  dark,  separated  in  different  directions; 
each  painfully  alive  to  the  terrible  and  almost  unavoidable  danger 
which  bung  over  them. 

The  day  was  passed  by  the  warriors  of  the  tribe,  friendly  to  Telas- 
ca, in  preparations  for  the  expedition,  and  for  the  feast  in  the  evening. 
To  them,  war  was  the  food  of  life, — that  which  sustained  their  energies 
and  gave  a  field  for  unbridled  gluttony  in  blood  and  human  life.  A 
descent  was  to  be  made  upon  the  river  Mesckasipi,  as  it  was  then 
called,  and  a  large  number  of  canoes  were  in  readiness  for  starting. 

*  That  we  nmy  not  b«  considered  dealing  alcogetber  in  Action,  in  a  scene  which,  without  a 
fnandation  in  truth,  would  be  so  ineffective,  we  make  the  following  extract  ft'ODi  Father  Henne- 
pin's "  New  Discovery  of  a  Vast  Country  in  America,"  printed  in  1699,  p.  165.—**  They  observed 
that  this  vessel,  (a  chalice)  which  was  of  silver  lilt,  cast  a  glittering  light,  so  that  as  often  as  they 
chanced  to  look  towards  it,  they  would  shut  their  eyes.  The  reason  was,  as  we  underatood  aftef- 
wiuda,  becansa  they  believed  it  to  be  a  spiiit  whioh  would  kill  Uiem." 
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Six  of  the  beat  kuDters  of  the  tribe  were  despatched  for  game ;  while 
the  warriors,  at  home,  gave  a  life  and  aDimation  to  the  village,  it  was 
not  wont  to  soe. 

Far  different  was  the  situation  of  those,  whose  hopes  and  fean 
saffered  a  painful  vacillation ;  and  who,  separated  and  aJone,  knew  not 
of  each  other's  fate,  and  could  not  know,  till  they  met  at  the  appointed 
hour,  to  seek  the  safety  in  flight,  which  could  no  longer  be  hoped  for 
in  a  nation  of  foes. 

At  length  the  night  set  in,  clear  and  unclouded ;  and  through  the 
village  large  fires  were  kindled,  over  which  the  meat,  brought  in  by  the 
hunters,  was  placed  in  kettles  and  earthen  vessels.  Then  commenced 
the  war-dance  and  the  contortion ;  and  the  yells,  which  '*  made  night 
hideous,"  reverberated  through  the  forests,  and  died  away  on  the  distant 
banks  of  the  Meschasipi. 

While  the  attention  of  the  whole  village  was  thus  attracted  towards 
the  feast,  Mamensi  stole  forth,  to  gaze,  for  the  last  time,  on  the  scenes 
amid  which  her  life  had  been  passed,  and  which  were  hallowed  to  her, 
as  the  resting-place  of  the  parents  of  whom,  years  before,  she  had  been 
deprived.  With  trembling  steps  she  moved  towards  a  mound,  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  village,  to  which  she  had  often  made  a  pilgrimage  of 
love  and  grief,  and  heeded  not  the  demoniac  yells  which  momentarily 
startled  the  slumbering  air.  Proceeding  through  the  dense  forest,  she 
kept  her  eyes  closely  on  the  path,  and  at  length  emerging  from  it,  she 
stood  within  a  short  distance  of  the  spot  where  reposed  the  bones  of 
her  honored  sire.  She  then  first  perceived  that  the  whole  scene  was 
illuminated  with  a  strong  red  light,  which  cast  the  shadows  of  the  trees 
around,  and  glared  on  the  placid  bosom  of  the  ''  Father  of  Waters." 
Receding  lor  a  moment,  she  looked  cautiously  around,  and  was  not  a 
little  relieved  to  see  that  it  proceeded  from  the  northern  sky,  which 
glowed  as  if,  in  the  midst  of  night,  a  sun  were  rising  from  the  icy 
cincture  of  the  northern  pole.  With  an  exclamation  of  pleasure,  she 
advanced,  and  stood  beside  the  sacred  spot  to  which  she  was  making  a 
last  visit.  With  solemn  and  religious  feeling,  she  knelt,  and  released 
the  imprisoned  emotions  of  her  soul,  in  a  prayer  full  of  earnestness  and 
Christian  faith ;  and  concluded,  by  invoking  the  protection  of  Heaven 
on  those  who  were  dear  to  her,  and  with  whose  safety,  hers  was  so 
indissolubly  linked. 

**  May  the  prayers  of  the  innocent  be  registered  in  heaven  I"  said 
the  deep-toned  voice  of  Father  Louis,  who  had  been  a  spectator  of 
Mamensi's  devotion,  and  now  approached.  Instantaneously  Mamensi 
recognized  the  tones  she  so  much  loved  to  hear,  and,  turning  to  the 
priest,  greeted  him  with  child-like  warmth  and  affection.  At  this  mo- 
ment every  thing  was  lighted  up  with  an  intense  glow ;  and  the  north- 
ern sky,  from  the  horizon  to  the  zenith,  blazed  as  if  the  portals  of 
heaven  were  thrown  apart,  and  its  glory  shed  upon  the  earth  below. 

"  See,  father !"  said  Mamensi ;  "  the  spirits  of  the  frozen  world, 
with  their  arms  of  fire,  are  on  the  path  of  war !  The  evil  spirits  seek 
to  cross  our  path  and  are  met  by  the  spirits  of  flame  I  L(x>k  !  there 
goes  a  burning  arrow, — and  there ! — and  there !''  cried  she,  as  several 
streams  of  flame,  with  the  speed  of  light,  shot  through  the  darkened 
void,  dimming  the  brilliant  stars,  and  leaving  a  long  train  of  light  upon 
the  blue  expanse.     No  sooner  had  they  disappeared,  than  a  volume  of 
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light,  covering  the  whole  northern  horizon,  ruBhed  op  wards,  carving 
and  undulating  like  wreaths  of  flaming  smoke,  and  becoming  less  and 
less  dazzling,  till  it  reached  the  zenith,  and  was  blended  with  the  gen- 
tle lustre  of  the  star-lit  sky.  Then  again  flew  up  the  vivid  coruscations 
from  every  point, — here,  running  parallel  like  lightning  coursers, — 
there,  crossing  on  each  other's  tracks,  and  fading  in  the  distance. 

"  Father,  behold !  we  are  safe  I"  cried  Mamensi,  grasping  Louis's 
arm  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  she  pointed  to  the  still  illu- 
mined sky ;  **  the  battle  is  over !  The  evil  spirits  are  destroyed,  and 
the  spirits  of  flame  point  to  the  wigwams  of  the  Tinthonhas  1" 

While  she  was  speaking,  several  streams,  more  brilliant  than  any 
preceding,  shot  upwards  in  a  westerly  direction,  in  quick  succession, 
and  gradually  sinking  with  a  beautiful  curve,  were  only  lost  to  sight 
when  they  sunk  below  the  horizon.  The  whole  scene  was  of  unrivaled 
magnificence,  and  well  calculated  to  inspire,  not  only  the  savage,  but 
the  more  enlightened  white  man,  with  that  feeling  of  awe  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Nature's  splendor,  which  is  common  to  both.* 

When  all  again  became  enveloped  in  the  gloom  of  night,  the  priest 
and  bis  convert  first  thought  of  the  danger  of  being  absent  from  the 
village,  when  Watawa's  plan  for  their  safety  was  so  near  its  execution  ; 
and,  with  a  simultaneous  movement,  they  turned,  and,  retracing  their 
steps,  were  soon  in  their  respective  lodges. 

Short  time  had  Mamensi  to  brood  over  the  dangers  of  the  present^ 
and  the  uncertainty  of  the  future  ;  for,  as  she  lay  on  the  bed  on  which 
she  had  thrown  herself,  the  curtains,  that  formed  the  only  door  of  the 
lodge,  were  hastily  thrown  aside,  and  an  Indian,  full  armed,  stood  be- 
fore her. 

**  Mamensi !"  said  the  stern  voice  of  Watawa ;  "  your  hour  of  trial 
and  of  danger  is  at  hand.  But  a  moment  since,  the  dog  Aquipagetin 
ordered  you  before  him.  You  know  the  object  well,  for  you  know  the 
custom  of  our  tribe.  Be  brave,  my  child,  and  you  are  safe.  Nache- 
toba,  with  my  warriors,  waits  my  signal  to  rush  to  the  rescue.  Be 
firm,  and  fear  not!" 

So  saying,  he  rushed  from  the  lodge,  and  left  Mamensi  bewildered^ 
and  almost  lifeless,  by  herself.  Scarce  had  the  sound  of  his  footsteps 
died  away,  when  two  of  Telasca's  most  subservient  tools  entered  the 
wigwam,  and,  advancing,  ordered  her  to  rise  and  go  with  them.  She 
attempted  instantly  to  obey,  but  her  agitation  was  such,  that,  before 
she  gained  her  feet,  she  sunk  exhausted  to  the  ground. 

"  Come  !"  exclaimed  one  of  the  savages,  "  let  not  our  chief  wait ! 
So  good  a  sacrifice  should  be  before  him  soon !"  and,  seizing  her  by 
the  arm,  he  raised  her  forcibly  and  dragged  her  to  the  door ! 

"  Spirit  of  my  father !  God  of  all !  bless  and  protect  thy  child !" 
groaned  Mamensi,  as  she  lefl,  for  the  last  time,  the  home  of  her  hap- 
piness. 

When  she  breathed  the  fresh  air  again,  she  revived ;  her  spirit 
seemed  to  acquire  renewed  and  unwonted  energy,  and,  approaching 
the  scene  of  her  peril,  she  moved,  with  the  step  of  a  princess,  towards 
the  circle,  in  the  midst  of  which  stood  Aquipagetin  and  Telasca.     As 

*  The  reader  will  bere  recognixe  Uie  Aurom  Boraaiie,  about  wliich  Uie  Aboriginea  bare  many 
raperrtitlona. 
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she  entered  it,  and  looked  around  on  the  figures  of  the  warriors,  made 
even  more  appalling  from  the  fitful  glare  of  the  fire  which  blazed  in  the 
centre,  she  for  a  moment  shrunk  ;  but,  thought  she,  **  My  father  was 
an  Issati  brave,  and  shall  his  daughter  shrink  before  the  tiger's  eye  V 

With  an  undaunted  front,  she  moved  forward,  nearly  to  the  spot 
where  stood  the  chief,  at  whose  command  she  was  brought  forth.  With 
the  expression  of  a  demon  in  every  feature  of  his  savage  face,  Telasca 
stood  near,,  and  bent  upon  her  a  look,  from  which,  at  any  othet 
moment,  she  would  have  shrunk  with  abhorrence ;  but  now  the  bow 
was  bent  to  the  full,  and  could  be  unbent  only  with  the  snapping  of 
the  cord  of  life. 

"The  daughter  of  Orasicoude  is  before  you; — what  will  you  with 
her  ?"  said  she,  with  a  tone  and  manner  inspired  by  the  extremity  of 
the  occasion,  and  in  which  no  trace  of  timidity  was  left.  So  little, 
indeed,  had  the  assembled  band  expected  such  decision  in  one,  whose 
name  had  become  another  word  for  gentleness  throughout  the  tribe, 
that  they  could  not  suppress  a  simultaneous  expression  of  admiration. 
After  the  murmur  subsided,  and  the  glaring  faces  of  the  men  again 
ut  on  their  habitual  expression  of  severity,  Aquipagetin  spoke. 

"  Daughter  of  Orasicoude,"  said  he,.  "  ilxe  warriors  who  once  fought 
with  thy  father,  have  dug  up  the  hatchet.  They  are  on  the  path  of 
their  enemies.  The  Great  Spirit  demands  a  sacrifice,  and  He  calls  on 
Mamensi  to  make  it.  Are  you  ready  to  obey  his  voice,  and  cause  the 
Issati  braves  to  beat  their  foes?" 

*'  My  life,"  firmly  answered  the  girl,  '^  is  always  ready  as  a  sacrifice 
to  the  Great  Spirit.  He  gave  it  to  me,  and" — continued  she,  while 
she  pointed  with  a  dignified  gesture  upward, — "  to  Him  I  am  willing  to 
give  it  back !" 

"  We  seek  not  your  life,  girl,"  replied  the  chief. 

"  Then  take  my  wigwam,  and  all  that 's  in  it,"  interrupted  Ma- 
mensi, quickly ;  **  give  them  all  to  the  Manitou.  You  may  have  them, 
even  to  the  many  scalps  my  father  took ;  or,  if  you  wish  for  victory, 
take  the  hatchet  of  Orasicoude,  which,  while  he  bore  it,  was  the  light- 
ning of  your  path  ;  and  it  will  make  you  conquer !" 

While  she  spoke,  it  seemed  as  if  the  spirit  of  the  father,  she  so  much 
honored,  shone  from  her  eyes,  and  breathed  in  her  words ;  for  the 
chief,  before  whom  she  stood  unappalled,  felt  the  influence  of  her 
manner,  and  stood  silent  before  the  girl  he  sought  to  destroy. 

"  None  of  these  we  ask,"  said  Aquipagetin  at  length. 

''What  else  has  the  Issati  maid  to  give?"  eagerly  interrupted  Ma- 
mensi, still  endeavoring  to  procrastinate,  "  but  her  prayers  that  the 
Issati  braves  may  conquer,  and  that  their  wigwams  may  be  filled  with 
the  scalps  of  their  enemies  ?     I  have  nothing  else  1" 

"  But  your  virtue  f"*  said  the  savage,  hastily.  ''  Give  that  up  a 
sacrifice  to  the  Great  Spirit,  and  the  Issati  braves  will  ffo  with  joy  to 
batUe!"  s  4J 

Aquipagetin  eagerly  moved  forward,  till  he  closely  confironted  Ma- 
mensi, and  peered  into  her  eyes  with  an  expression  of  savage  exulta- 
tion, as  if  he  would  read  there,  consent  to  his  vile  demand.  Even 
then  her  speaking  face  returned  no  answer  but  defiance  ;  and,  disdain- 

*  Tbe  author  refeni  the  reader  for  authority  for  this  rather  ttartling  icene,  to  Uie  "  Contiftitttioii 
of  the  New  Diacovefy  of  a  Vast  Coontiy  in  Affierica,"  hy  HennepUt.  p.  67. 
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ing  to  roplj,  die  calmlj  met  the  gaze  of  the  savtge,  with  a  full  con- 
Tiction,  that  to  falter  would  be  destruction. 

"  Doet  thou  not  remember,  girl,"  continned  Aquipagetin,  as  he  tead 
Hameosi's  abhorrence  in  her  face,  "  the  custom  of  our  tribe  for  hun- 
dreds of  moons?  Dare  not  to  break  it,  for  the  anger  of  the  Great 
Spirit  will  strike  you !'' 

"  Let  it  come  I''  cried  the  impassioned  girl.  "  The  Great  Spirit 
may  take  Mamensi's  life,  but  her  honor  shall  be  pure  as  the  snow  of 
the  mountains  t  Dog  of  the  Issati  tribe  I  the  daughter  of  Orastcoude 
despises  the  command,  and  will  die  by  the  graves  of  her  fathers  before 
she  will  obey  it !" 

"  Braves  of  the  Issati  tribe  I  shall  our  feet  be  turned  on  the  war- 
path by  a  girl?"  exclaimed  Aquipagetin  to  the  myrmidons  around. 
**  Shall  the  Illinois  howl  at  our  very  doors,  and  tell  us  we  are  squaws  ? 
What  punishment  shall  we  give  the  girl  for  bringing  the  frowns  of  the 
Great  Spirit  upon  us  ?  Speak,  braves !  The  Manitou  calls  and  must 
be  answered  I"    . 

•  The  only  answer  to  this  savage  appeal  was  a  simuhaneous  com- 
mencement of  a  low  and  monotonous  chant,  which  sometimes  increased 
to  a  horried  yell,  and  sunk  again  into  a  guttural  strain. 

Mamensi  felt  her  soul  give  way,  as  its  savage  tones  rose  and  swelled 
on  the  stillness  of  the  night ;  for  she  knew  it  was  the  signal  of  her  death  I 
Her  limbs  trembled,  and  the  physical  stl'ength,  which  mental  agitation 
had  sustained,  was  gradually  sinking,  when,  suddenly  recollecting  the 
signal,  at  which  she  knew  her  rescue  would  be  attempted,  she  turned 
her  eyes  to  the  east,  and  felt  all  her  strength  revive,  as  she  saw  the 
first  beams  of  the  rising  moon  just  breaking  over  the  distant  hills. 

'*  Does  the  daughter  of  Orasicoude  hear  the  answer  of  her  tribe  t 
Yield  to  the  chief  Tel asca,  and  the  Great  Spirit  will  smile  upon  you !" 

'*  Never !  monster  of  your  tribe,  never  V*  exclaimed  the  girl,  with  a 
startling  impulse,  while  her  undaunted  soul  lighted  up  her  eyes,  and 
swelled  her  fbrm  to  its  most  majestic  height.  "  Name  the  meanest  thief 
in  the  Issati  tribe  before  the  wolf  Telasca !" 

"  Then,  by  the  spirits  of  my  fathers,  I  swear,  thy  soul  shall  quickly 
wing  its  way  to  the  setting  sun !''  exclaimed  Aquipagetin  as  he  rushed 
towards  her,  and,  seizing  her  arm,  raised  a  gleaming  knife  above  her 
breast.     ''  To  the  stake  with  her,  and  let  the  smoke  of  her  blood  go , 
up  to  the  Great  Spirit  for  his  smiles  1" 

"  Men  of  the  Issati !  touch  not  the  daughter  of  Orasicoude  !"  cried 
Mamensi,  as  she  suddenly  drew  a  knife  from  the  folds  of  her  garment, 
and,  extricating  herself  from  Aqoipagetin's  grasp,  sprung  to  a  small 
spot  of  rising  ground  near  where  she  stood.  "  Do  you  know  this 
knife  ?  It  was  my  father's !  It  was  terrible  in  battle !  It  is  stained 
with  the  blood  of  your  enemies,  and  is  drawn  to  defend  the  child  of 
him  who  was  your  greatest  brave  I  The  stain  upon  it  shall  be  washed 
off  with  Issati  blood,  if  an  Issati  dog  dare  but  to  touch  the  daughter 
of  Orasicoude  !'* 

At  this  moment,  a  terrific  yell  burst  upon  the  air,  and,  by  the  pale 
light  of  the  moon,  a  body  of  warriors  was  seen  emerging  from  the 
darkened  forest,  and  bearing  down  upon  the  assembled  band,  with 
resistless  impulse. 
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"  WaUwa  1"  cried  Mamensi,  as  her  eye  caogbt  tte  gigantic  Ibnn  of 

the  noble  warrior,  at  the  head  of  his  small  band.    '*  Oh  God !  Uie 
prayers  of  the  fatherless  girl  are  heard  in  heaven,  and  she  is  saved  V* 

The  emergency  which  had  supported  her  was  now  past,  and  she 
sank  on  her  knees,  overpowered  by  contending  efnotions. 

Telasca's  band  had  short  time  to  seize  their  arms,  before  Watawa, 
with  his  few  but  faithful  warriors  was  upon  them. 

**  On,  my  braves !"  shouted  he,  in  a  voice  of  thunder ;  *'  theManttoa 
is  with  U8  I    On  I" 

Deriving  new  impulse  from  the  tones  of  Watawa's  voice,  and  cheered 
on  by  Nachetoba,  who  was  in  their  midst,  and  by  a  desire  to  extricate 
Mamensi  from  Telasca's  power,  the  assailants,  after  discharging  a 
flight  of  arrows  into  the  crowd,  rushed,  with  uplifted  tomahawks,  to  the 
conflict,  and  broke  at  once  into  the  midst  of  their  opponents.  They 
were  inet  by  the  most  determined  bravery,  and  though  Telascn's  war- 
riors fell  on  every  side,  Watawa  soon  found  himself  surrounded  by  a 
number  three  times  greater  than  his  own.  Several  of  his  warriors  bad 
fallen,,  and  the  remaining  few  were  becoming  faint  from  struff^ing  with 
a  force  so  greatly  superior.  He  felt  the  moment  for  powernil  ezertion 
had  come,  and,  raising  his  voice  to  its  highest  pitch,  he  shouted, 

"  Come  around  me,  braves,  and  strike  for  the  daughter  of  Orasi- 
coode  I" 

The  effect  was  electric.  With  a  simultaneous  impulse,  his  warriors 
gathered  round  theii*  beloved  chief,  and,  with  an  overwhelming  power, 
cut  their  way  to  the  spot  where  Mamensi  lay.  Here  he  discovered 
Aquipagetin  standing  over  her,  his  left  hand  bedded  in  her  glossy 
hair,  and  his  right,  clenching  a  bloody  knife,  uplifted  and  just  ready  to 
bury  it  m  her  bosom.  A  moment  more,  and  all  for  which  he  had  per- 
iled home  and  life,  would  have  been  destroyed  I  Even  then,  the 
blow  seemed  too  near  to  be  avoided,  and  with  the  swiftness  of  thought 
he  rushed  forward,  and  exclaiming, 

"  The  evil  spirit  take  thy  soul !''  the  steel  of  his  war-club  cleft  the 
skull  of  the  Issati  dog.  In  a  moment,  Nachetoba  seized  the  lifeless 
body  of  the  maiden ;  but  Watawa,  interposing,  took  from  him  the 
precious  burden. 

"  The  danger  is  not  yet  past !"  said  he ;  *'  I  am  stronger  than  yoo. 
Give  me  the  girl,  and  keep  close  by  me.    We  shall  yet  t^  safe !" 

Closely  hemmed  in  by  his  warriors,  Watawa  turned  his  face  to  the 
western  side  of  the  village,  and  the  final  struggle  commenced.  The 
small  portion  of  his  band  still  remaining,  pressed  stoutly  against 
the  solid  phalanx  of  their  opponents;  and  the  knife  and  hatchet 
gleamed  in  the  air,  and  fell,  with  terrible  certainty,  on  the  devoted  fol- 
lowers of  Telasca.  Still,  Watawa  made  little  progress ;  and  the  arms 
of  his  warriors  again  relaxed  in  the  work  of  death.  It  was  a  moment 
of  terrible  trial,  and  even  he  felt  his  spirit  sink  as  he  saw  the  energy 
of  his  warriors  droop,  while  that  of  Telasca's  seemed  to  revive.  At 
this  moment  of  overpowering  interest,  the  northern  sky  again  glowed 
and  blazed,  as  if  the  earth  disgorged  its  hidden  flames,  and  streams  of 
light,  shooting  upward,  veered  away  towards  the  western  wilderness. 

"  The  eyes  of  the  spirits  of  flame  are  upon  us,  and  their  hands  point 
to  the  lodges  of  the  TinthonhasI"  shouted  WaUwa;  "bear  up,  my 
braves  t    Death  to  the  dogs,  and  life  to  the  child  of  Oraaicoode !" 
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FftMn  Has  moment,  the  courage  of  Telasca's  band  seemed  to  falter, 
while  that  of  Watawa's  was  redoabled.  The  latter,  with  a  yell  which 
fang  through  all  the  woods,  broke,  with  a  single  bound,  through  the 
itpposiog  mass,  and  stood  once  more  in  freedom. 

"  Now,  my  braves,  to  horse!  away !"  cried  Watawa;  and,  bounding 
ftirward,  followed  by  his  warriors,  he  made  for  the  spot  where  his  horses 
were  in  readiness.  Father  Louis  was  already  in  waiting,  and,  leaping 
to  their  horses,  the  remainder  of  the  gallant  few  who  had  rushed  to  the 
onset,  flew  through  the  forests,  and  soon  lost  the  sound  of  the  yells 
which  rose  behind  them. 

Pursuit,  by  the  survivors  of  the  struggle  just  passed,  would  have  been 
instant,  had  Telasoa,  in  preparing  for  the  expedition  he  had  planned, 
merely  to  bring  Mamensi  in  his  power,  provided  horses ;  as  it  was, 
none  were  at  hand,  and  the  detention,  occasioned  by  seeking  them, 
brought  the  remainder  of  the  band  to  a  knowledge  of  the  full  extent 
of  the  injury  they  had  sustained.  By  some  unknown  hand  Telasca 
bad  fallen ;  and,  thus  deprived  of  their  two  greatest  leaders,  and  ope- 
rated upon  by  their  superstitions  connected  with  the  northern  lights, 
the  warriors  contented  themselves  with  vengeance  on  the  fallen  of  Te« 
lasca's  band,  and  with  the  hope  of  any  future  opportunity  of  retaliation 
on  the  living. 

The  unexpected  firmness  of  Mamensi  in  the  hour  of  trial, — ^the  sud- 
den interference  of  Watawa,  and  the  unlooked-for  intrepidity  of  Nache- 
toba, — the  dauntless  bravery  of  their  warriors,  and  their  final  escape, 
have  become  embodied  in  the  legends  of  the  Issati,  now  amalgamated 
with  the  neighboring  Northwest  tribes,  and  may  be  beard  from  the 
lips  of  their  aged  warriors,  as,  recounting  their  legendary  lore,  they 
dwell  with  animation  on  the  story  of  The  Issati  Converts  1 
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Thb  leading  characteristics  of  genius  are  faring  and  originality.  It 
is  a  bold  pioneer,  delighting  to  open  paths  through  tangled  wilder* 
neasee,  and  remote,  untrodden  desarts.  The  fainthearted  and  common- 
place are  continually  looking  back,  sighing  over  departed  glories,  and 
lamenting  that  the  sources  of  inspiration  are  all  dried  up,  and  that 
there  is  no  more  material  for  inventive  spirits  to  work  upon.  Every 
province  of  thought  and  feeling  has  been  explored,  ransacked,  and  its 
treasures  exhausted  ;  every  beautiful  and  grand  objedt  in  the  outward 
world  has  been  used  to  illustrate  some  spiritual  operation  ;  every  pas- 
sioB  has  been  painted  to  the  life — all  the  countless  emotions  that  make 
the  bosom  throb  have  been  analyzed— the  human  heart  has  been  die* 
^oted,  and  man,  that  complicated  web,  has  been  unraveled,  and  his 
innermost  texture  revealed.  We  can  only  pour  out  of  one  bottle  into 
another,  repeat  what  has  been  said  before,  paraphrase  old  thoughts, 
and  oelor  and  embellish  what  has  been  already  created.  But  how 
^nstanUy  and  invariably  are  these  purblind  croakers  mistaken!  What 
additions  does  every  century  make  to  the  store  of  intellectual  treasures ! 
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what  new  worlds  are  di8co?efed  by  the  restlew  wsDf  ef  ifliiifiMrtioiL 

Gifted  spirits  are  constantly  finding  out  new  strings  and  new  tones,  in 
the  great  harp  of  Nature,  which  so  many  minstrels  have  sw^t  from 
Homer's  time  downwards.  How  little  did  Longinus  or  duinetiitaa 
think  that  the  world  iTould  ever  see  such  poets  as  Dante  and  8hak- 
speare.  Who  could  have  supposed,  in  the  days  when  Hayley  and 
Darwin  were  deemed  great  poets,  that,  within  fifty  years,  we  aboold 
have  such  poems  as  '*  Childe  Harold"  and  "  The  Excursion  V* 

These  remarks  apply  with  peculiar  force  to  the  fine  arts,  and  espe* 
cially  Sculpture.  Who  could  have  supposed  that  the  Greeks  had  left 
anything  to  be  done  in  this  art  ?  Every  thing  beautiful  or  majestic  in 
form  or  expression  can  be  found  in  the  vast  number  of  statutea,  has* 
reliefs,  and  gems,  which  have  been  rescued  from  the  destroying  teeth 
of  time.  From  the  gigantic  limbs  of  the  Famese  Hercules,  and  the 
convulsed  features  of  the  Laocoon,  to  the  graceful  outline  of  the  Medi> 
cean  Venus,  and  the  placid  brow  of  the  Antinotis,  there  is  a  complete 
circle  embracing,  it  would  seem,  all  possible  combinations  of  strength, 
grace,  and  expression.  But  without  saying  any  thing  of  Michael  An* 
gelo  and  Thorwalsden,  it  has  been  reserved  to  a  Scotch  stone-cutter, 
of  our  day,  to  discover,  in  the  art  of  sculpture^  powers  and  capabilities 
which  Phidias  never  dreamed  of. 

Of  course  we  allude  to  Mr.  Thorn,  the  sculptor  of  the  group  from 
Burns's  tale  of  Taim  O'Shanter.  This  is  truly  an  admirable  work, 
both  in  conception  and  execution.  It  was  no  inconsiderable  cflbrt  of 
genius  to  conceive  the  possibility  of  representing,  in  visible  and  tangi- 
ble shapes,  beings  to  whom  our  own  imaginations  give  so  little  of  an 
outward  presence.  In  reading  Burns's  inimitable  tale,  we  never  inn 
agine  to  ourselves  how  Tam  O'Shanter,  Souter  Johnny,  the  Landlord 
and  Landlady  look,  or  what  is  their  dress  and  appearance  ;  but  it  is 
the  predominating  spirit  of  fun  and  frolic  which  animates  the  whole 
group  which  abides  in  our  minds ;  the  mirth  and  songs,  with  which 
they  drive  on  the  stormy  night,  and  the  cozy  comfort  they  enjoy  by 
the  "  bleezing  ingle." 

The  merit  of  the  execution  is  truly  wonderful.  Looking  at  them,  we 
can  hardly  resist  the  impression,  that  the  living  figures,  just  as  Soater 
Johnny  had  told  one  of  his  best  stories,  had  been  suddenly  transformed 
into  stone, — so  wonderfully  are  they  like  life.  The  most  delicate  Parian 
marble  has  never  been  more  flexible  to  the  Grecian  chisel  than  this 
hard,  rough,  brown  stone  has  been  made  in  this  instance.  The  atti* 
tudes  are  perfectly  easy,  and  the  drapery  (if  we  may  apply  so  dignified 
a  word  to  their  coarse  and  prosaic  dress)  hangs  in  the  most  natural 
folds.  The  fidelity  with  which  the  knitted  stockings  are  represented, 
attracts  universal  attention.  The  ruffles,  on  the  bottom  of  the  Land* 
lady's  apron,  look  as  if  a  breath  of  wind  would  move  them.  The  fleeh 
is  wonderfully  natural,  especially  that  of  Souter  Johnfiy's  cheek,  and 
the  Landlady's  arm.  The  fingers  are  not  very  good, — they  are  stiff 
and  inflexible,  though,  probably,  as  little  so  as  the  material  Would 
permit. 

Of  the  four  figures,  the  best  is  that  of  Souter  Johnny.  It  can  only 
be  described  by  superlatives.  It  is  wonderful,  inimitable,  peribct  ih>m 
the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  sole  of  the  foot.  His  very  cap  has  a 
waggish  look.    His  eyes  twinkle  with  good  humor.    He  has  evidently 
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jnl  nide«  cqiital>  joke^  and  b  laafha§'inwawJ]y  tt  jt  bimaelf,  being 
a  wit  of  too  much  eminence  and  good  taste  to  indolge  in  any  obstrep 
ero88  mirth  at  his  own  bright  things.  How  much  fun  there  is  in  his 
broad,  ht  blieeks  and  ample  chin— of  many  a  rich  haggis,  of  many  a 
foaming  can  of  tippenny,  has  that  jolly  physiognomy  taken  toll !  He 
i»  ootoae  of  those  lean,  sallow  anatomies,  that  staff  and  swill  themr 
■elves  with  the  good  things  of  the  worlds  and  show  no  gratitude  upon 
tbebr  hungry  ribs.  His  face  is  a  sign  of  good  entertainment — cut  and 
come  again  is  written  upon  every  line  of  it.  His  short,  sturdy,  inde» 
pendent  igure  is  equally  characteristic.  There  is  an  expression  even 
in  his  leathern  apron.  His  legs  are  the  legs  of  a  man  who  is  used  to 
hammering  leather  on  a  lap^tone.  One  need  but  look  al  his  calf  and 
aakle  to  know  his  occupation.  There  is  an  irresistible  and  indescrib- 
able air  of  drollery  over  the  whole  of  this  wonderful  figure.  It  is  as 
contagions  as  gaping,  and  no  one  oan  look  at  him  without  falling  into 
a  broad  grin*  We  advise  ail  who  have  scolding  wives,  smoky  houses, 
and  cross  children, — all  dyspeptics,  neglected  geniuses,  and  disappoint* 
ed  politician8,*-^l  who  have  clamorous  creditors  and  forffetful  debtors, 
to  go  and  look  at  honest  Souter  Johnny.  The  light  of  hi^  merry  eye 
will  disperse  the  black  vapors,  that  brood  over  their  minds  and  thick«^ 
en  their  blood, — for  a  time,  at  least. 

Next  to  Sottter  Johnny,  aad  on  his  right  hand,  sits  the  Landlord. 
He  is  lather  a  weak  vessel,  and  has  a  decidedly  hea^peoked  look.  He 
is  laughing  with  all  his  might  (you  can  almost  hear  him)  at  the  joke 
which  Johnny  has  just  cracked.  His  head  is  thrown  back  to  give 
fail  play  to  his  Inngs-^be  is  unconsciously  spilling  the  goocT liquor  osr 
bis  •  legs— ^nd  the  whole  expression  of  the  figure  is  that  of  entire 'aban<« 
doninent  to  a  hearty  laugh.  He  evidently  does  not  hear  any  thhig  so' 
good  every  day  of  his  life*  He  is  not  a  man  of  the  Souter's^aias^ 
jan  ean  see  plainly  that  he  cannot  imagine  any  thing  beiler  tban^ 
what  he  has  just  heard ;  but  the  Souter's  expression  is  that  of  a  main' 
who  can  do  better  things.  The  Landlord  is,  moreover,  a  man  aceus* 
tomed  to  laughing— -it  is  expected  of  bim-^hi^  ^esls  will  hardiy  think 
they  have  their  money's  worth,  unless  they  have  ^*  this  ready  «boras," 
to  season  their  ale  and  punch.  But  in  this  instance,  there  is  nothing 
ferced,  nothing  professional  in  his  merriment^t  comes  natarally,  and 
he  langhs  from  the  pure  love  of  it. 

On  the  left  of  Souter  Johnfty^  is  Tam  O'Shanter  hitnself,  with  hit 
cap  on  his  head  and  ^urs  on  hh  feet.  But  he  has  no  thoughts  of 
departing  as  yet.  He  enjoys  the  '^bleesing  ingle"  and  the  **  reaming 
awatSj"  banishing  all  thoughts  of  the  weary  miles  between  him  and 
bis  own  home,  and  the  storm  of  wrath  that  was  there*  gathering  to 
break  upon  his  devoted  head.  Little  does  bei  dream  of  what  the  «ftte8 
have  in  store  for  htm.  Tarn  has  a  great  respect  for  the  fair  sex,  and  the 
Landlady  has  much  more  of  his  attention  than  his  merry  friend  on  his 
fight;  and  the  pieasant  chuckle -on  -his  faee  is  evidence  that  he  has,  in 
Iris  own  opinion,  made  the  better  choicie.  The  execution  of  this  figure 
is  admirable,  and  the  character  of  it  is  precisely  that  of  Burns's  hero/ 
He  is  the  same  careless,  disnpated  dog,*  that  the  poet  has:  painted***- 
enjoying  the  present,  and  heedless  of  the  futtire— laixghitlg^  drinkittgy* 
and  singiog  life  away — good  for  nothing,  and  yet  liked  by  e\erj  body. 
We  have  always  felt  acquainted  with  honest  Tarn,  ever  since  we  read 
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the  poem,  tnd  now  that  we  hate  aeea  the  ttatad,  he  aeeme  ai  ftaiUv 

to  U8  aa  an  old  school-mate. 

On  the  left  of  Tarn  O'Shanter,  sits  the  Landlady,  who  is  very  nearly 
equal  in  spirit  and  expression  to  Souter  Johnny.  She  is  lending  bet 
ears  to  Tarn's  soft  speeches,  but  her  heart  is  not  in  them.  She  is  on 
household  thoughts  intent.  She  has  a  can't-stop-anninute  sort  of  look* 
She  is  listening  because  she  deems  it  the  duty  of  a  good  Landlady  to 
listen  to  ber  guests.  She  thinks  she  is  wanted  somewhere  else,  per* 
haps  to  overlook  the  servants— perhaps  to  attend  to  some  company  in 
another  room — perhaps  to  see  that  the  bannocks  are  not  burned.  The 
restless  position,  of  her  foot,  and  the  attitude  of  her  figure,  show  that 
she  is  ready  to  start  up  and  obey  the  first  call  she  hears.  She  is  a 
thrifty  body,  we  will  warrant — her  house  is  neat,  her  linen  clean,  her 
dishes  bright,  her  servants  obedient,  and  her  husband  well  broken  in 
to  the  yoke.  She  is  a  stout  dame,  too-^wo  to  the  luckless  wight, 
that,  emboldened  by  liquor,  should  venture  to  snatch  a  kiss — those 
vigorous  arms  would  give  something  more  than  love-taps.  It  may  be 
thought  that  we  have  a  great  deal  of  penetration,  to  speak  so  coofi* 
dently  of  a  lady  of  whom  we  have  only  seen  a  stone  image ;  but  if  any 
one  will  convince  us  that  we  are  wrong,  we  shall  be  happy  to  be  got* 
rected. 

We  have  been  asked,  which  is  the  greatest  effort  of  genius,  a  work 
like  this,  or  an  ideal  one  like  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  or  the  Venus  de 
Medici ;  but  this,  with  reverence  be  it  spoken,  is  a  foolish  question. 
As  well  might  it  be  asked,  whether  Tarn  O'Shanter  or  the  "  Cottar's 
Saturday  Night"  were  the  finer  poem.  Each  is  capital  in  its  way,  but 
there  is  no  common  ground  upon  which  a  comparison  can  be  institaU 
ed.  Falstaflf  and  Hamlet  are  both  fine  conceptions — why  need  we 
puzzle  our  brains  as  to  their  relative  excellence  ?  The  group  of  Tarn 
O'Shanter  is  a  work  of  genius  and  originality— evincing  high  powen 
of  imaginatk>n  and  humor — ^let  us  be  content  to  stop  here  and  go  no 
farther. 

We  constantly  hear  it  said  of  these  statues,  that  they  were  made 
without  any  model,  but  liewn  out  of  the  hard  rock,  without  any  guide 
but  the  eye  and  hand  of  the  artist.  The  same  fact  was  also  mentioned 
as  a  reason  why  we  should  bestow  more  praise  upon  Mr.  Aogur's  beai^ 
tiful  group  of  Jephthah  and  his  daughter.  Now  it  is  certainly  much 
more  difficult  to  make  a  statue  without  a  model  than  with,  and  it  is 
also  certain  that  the  more  obstacles  genius  triumphs  over,  the  more 
admirable  is  the  result  But  what  is  the  use  of  working  without  a 
model  1  Why  waste  so  much  superfluous  energy  in  overcoming  obstfr- 
des  which  can  be  so  easily  removed  ?  A  man  may  learn  to  write  with 
his  toes,  but  all  sensible  persons  will  prefer  the  fingers.  No  solid  ad- 
dition to  one's  fame  was  ever  gained  by  this  process — a  few  gape  and 
hold  up  their  hands  in  astonishment,  but  the  majority  look  only  at  the 
result.  Mr.  Thom,  we  understand,  is  studying  Sculpture  as  an  art, 
and  we  rejoice  to  hear  of  it.  We  do  not  fear  that  the  oiiginality  and 
raciness  of  his  genius  will  be  at  all  diminished.  He  has  too  mach  in 
him  to  spend  his  days  in  making  cold  copies  from  the  antique.  He  is 
destined  to  be  the  Hogarth  of  Sculpture — to  give  it  a  new  impulse  and 
direction. 
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THE   LOST    STAR. 

**  Wandering  iCar !  tbat  abot  througb  tb«  al^aa— 

I  caU  tbee !"  Braaif. 

Star  !  that  on  the  brow  of  niffht 
Didst  like  a  jewel  shine,  when,  to  her  throne 
Majestical,  in  car  of  silver  light, 

Moanted  the  regal  moon, 
Hast  vanished  from  that  elorions  throng  that  kept 
Their  vigils  in  the  sky,  ^en  mortals  slept  ? 

Gone,  gone  fh>m  human  eye ! 
He,  who  first  called  thee,  when  together  enng 
The  morning  stars,  to  take  thy  place  on  high 

The  myriad  orbs  among, 
Hath>id  thee  roll  through  the  blue  depths  away, 
Qild  other  worlds  with  tny  bright,  golden  ray. 

And  hast  thou  shone,  lost  Star ! 
Amid  that  splendid  company-so  bright 
That  watched  the  birth  of  «Time— iUomimng  afar 

The  dark  paths  of  the  night  ? 
Wast  there,  when  first  young  Time,  upon  his  wing 
Arose,  and  all  the  heavenly  choirs  did  sing  ? 

0*er  Eden  in  her  bloom, 
Did  thy  rays  fall,  the  groves  of  Paradise 
Touching  all  goldenly,  whose  sweet  perfume 

From  new-born  earth  did  rise  ? 
Did  Eve  watch  thee,  when  her  first  evening  prayer 
Arose,  and  the  grand  hymn  resounded  there  ? 

Wast  thou  that  Eastern  star 
That  o'er  Judea*s  hills  did  send  thy  ray,^— 
The  beacon-flame  that  led  the  Magi  far, 

To  where  the  Savior  lay  ? 
And  did  the  shepherds  with  their  flocks,  lost  one  ! 
Hail  thee,  bright  pointing  to  the  Infant  Son  ? 

0>r  Calvary  wast  thou 
That  awful  hour,  when  like  a  curtain  spread 
The  darkness  round— when  rocked  the  earth,  and  lo ! 

Walked  from  their  tomba  the  Dead  ? 
And  did  thy  light,  lost,  wandering  Star !  illume 
The  shadowed  earth,  and  shine  aUiwart  the  gloom  ? 

Did  sages  of  old  time, 
Who  read  uie  heavens,  as  a  written  scroll, 
Call  thee  a  nation's  star,  whose  march  sublime, 

And  fate  thou  didst  control  ? 
Did  thy  light  fall,  when  fell  old  Babylon  ? 
What  nation's  splendor  hast  thoa  dimmed,  lost  one  I 

Thou  art  gone !  and  yet  how  few 
Of  earth's  uncounted  sons  will  miss  thy  light. 
As,  flwng  on  the  watchers  of  tiie  blue. 

They  read  His  power  and  might, 
Who  bids  the  stars  arise,  and  bids  them  fall,— 
Whose  word  created,  and  sustains  them  all ! 

Roll  on !  thou  radiant  Star ! 
Thy  fall  is  not  unnoticed ;  there  is  One 
That  guides  thy  motions  in  the  depths  afar, 

&A  scans  them  from  hie  throne. 
Th«  Qomet'a  nath,  the  ipuxow  in  her  flight. 
The  eonne  or  worlds,  and  nmii  He  gmM  aright.       J.  H.  W. 
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OutrC'Mer ;  a  Pilgrimage  beyond  the  Sea.    No,  I. 

It  seems  hardly  worth  while  to  keep  in  the  public  journalsy  a  secret 
which  is  known  by  all  the  world ;  so  we  may  as  well  say,  that  this  little 
work  is  the  production  of  Professor  Longfellow,  of  Bowdoin  College— 
a  man  of  fine  talents,  an  excellent  scholar,  and  a  poet  withal.  It  is 
one  of  that  sort  of  books,  which  are  the  delight  of  readers,  and  the 
despair  of  critics.  Without  any  pretensions  to  being  a  great  work — 
without  claiming  to  be  very  profound  or  very  original,  it  is  full  of  taste, 
good  feeling,  and  unaffected  elegance.  It  is  the  book  of  a  man  who 
has  a  fine  eye  for  the  beautiful,  a  genial  sympathy  lor  humanity,  rich 
powers  of  description,  and  a  disposition  to  look  on  the  bright  side  of 
things.  He  reminds  us  a  good  deal  of  Washington  Irving — ^not  that 
we  mean  to  insinuate  that  he  is  an  imitator  ;  for  if  thie  "  Sketch-Book" 
bad  never  been  written,  we  have  no  doubt  "  Outre-Mer''  would  have 
been  what  it  is ;  but  they  resemble  each  other  a  good  deal  in  the  most 
striking  characteristics  of  their  minds. 

The  author  introduces  himself  to  us  as  a  traVeler  in  Europe,  and 
for  the  present  in  France.  The  first  chapter  gives  an  account  of  a 
Norman  Diligence.  An  extract  from  this  paper  will  give  a  good  idea 
of  the  style  of  the  work,  and  the  spirit  of  good  feeling  in  which  it  is 
written. 

On  every  side,  valley  atid  hill  were  cohered  with  a  carpet  of  aoft  velyet  green. 
The  birds  were  singing  merrily  in  the  trees,  and  the  landscape  wore  that  look  of 
gaiety  so  well  described  in  the  quaint  language  of  an  old  romance,  makiiig  the 
**  sad,  pensive,  and  aching  heart  to  rejoice,  and  to  throw  off  mourning  and  sad- 
ness." Here  and  there  a  cluster  of  chestnut  trees  shaded  a  thatch-roofed  cottsjge, 
and  little  patches  of  vineyard  were  scattered  on  the  slope  of  the  hills,  mingling 
their  delicate  green  with  the  deep  hues  of  the  early  summer  grain.  The  whole 
landscape  had  a  fresh,  breezy  look.  It  was  not  hedged  in  from  the  high waya,  bat 
lay  open  to  the  eye  of  the  traveler,  and  seemed  to  welcome  him  with  open  arms. 
I  felt  less  a  utran^^er  in  the  land ;  and  as  my  eye  traced  the  dusty  road  winding 
along  through  a  rich  cultivated  country,  and  skirted  on  either  side  with  blossomcid 
fmit  trees,  and  occasionally  caught  glimpses  of  a  little  farm-house  resting  in  a 
green  hollow,  and  lapped  in  the  bosom  of  plenty,  I  felt  that  I  was  in  a  prosperom, 
hospitable,  and  happy  land. 

We  are  in  the  next  paper  introduced  to  the  Golden  Lion  Inn,  at 
Rouen,  and  climb  with  the  traveler  up  to  his  nest  in  the  seventh  story, 
and  roam  about  the  streets  of  that  ancient  town.  How  beautiful  is  his 
description  of  the  Cathedral. 

With  these  delightful  feelings,  I  rambled  on  firom  street  to  street,  till  at  length, 
after  threading  a  narrow  alley,  I  unexpectedly  came  out  in  front  of  the  magnificent 
cathedral.  If  it  bad  suddenly  risen  from  the  earth,  the  effect  could  not  have  been 
more  powerful  and  instantaneous.  It  completely  oTerwhelmed  my  imagination ; 
and  I  stood  for  a  long  time  motionless,  and  gasing  entranced  npon  the  stupendous 
edifice.  I  had  seen  no  specimen  of  gotbic  architeetnre  bef<^e^  save  the  remains 
of  a  UtUe  church  at  Havre;  and  the  nuMive  tow«fs  htfbn  nM— 4he  lof^  win> 
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dowf  offhunetfi^Mw  the  low  portal,  with  iU  recoding  uchet  and  rude  stataea— 
all  produced  upon  my  untraveled  mind  an  impreuion  of  awful  sublimity.  Whan 
I  entered  the  church,  the  impression  was  still  more  deep  and  solemn.  It  was  the 
hour  of  vespers.  The  reliffious  twilijrht  of  the  place— the  lamps  that  burned  on 
the  distant  altar— the  kneeling  crowd— the  tinkling  bell— and  the  chaunt  of  thi 
evening  Benrice,  that  rolled  along  the  vaulted  roof  in  broken  and  repeated  echoes 
—filled  me  with  new  and  intense  emotions.  When  I  gaxed  on  the  stupendous 
architecture  of  the  church— the  huge  columns,— that  the  eve  followed  up  till  they 
were  loet  in  the  gathering  dusk  of  the  arches  above— tne  long  and  shadowy 
aialea— the  statues  of  sainU  and  maiAyrs,  that  stood  in  every  recess— the  figures 
of  armed  knights  upon  the  tombs— the  uncertain  light,  that  stole  through  the 
painted  windows  of  each  little  chapel— and  the  form  of  the  cowled  and  solitaiy 
monk,  kneeling  at  the  shrine  of  his  favorite  saint,  or  passing  between  the  lofty 
columns  of  the  church, — all  I  had  read  of,  but  had  not  seen, — I  was  transported 
back  to  the  Dark  Ages,  and  felt  as  I  shall  never  feel  again. 

At  the  TabU  cF  Hote  of  the  Golden  Lion,  he  falls  in  with  an  anti- 
qnarian,  who  teila  him  a  story  of  the  Middle  Ages,  about  a  tradesman 
of  Rouen,  named  Martin  Franc,  his  pretty  wife  Marguerite,,  and  a  cer- 
tain Friar  Gui,  whose  attentions  to  the  aforesaid  Marguerite  cost  him 
his  life — being  killed  by  the  husband  with  a  blow  of  a  club,  in  his 
own  house.  The  rest  of  the  story  is  occupied  by  the  efforts  of  the 
husband  and  his  wife,  to  get  rid  of  the  Friar's  body,  and  is  an  imita- 
tion of  the  story  of  the  Hunchback  in  the  Arabian  Nights.  It  is  well 
told,  and  though  on  a  ticklish  subject,  never  steps  beyond  the  bounds 
of  propriety. 

We  then  find  ourselves  at  a  Maison  de  Santi,  at  Autueil,  a  village  in 

the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  where  our  author  goes,  not  because  he  is 

sick,  but  because  he  can  be  quiet  and  cool.      His  descriptions  of  the 

scenery  around  are  exquisite,  and  we  would  quote  page  after  page,  if 

we  had  room.     How  full  of  life  and  spirit  is  the  following  : — 

I  found  another  source  of  amusement  in  observing  the  various  personages  that 
daily  passed  and  repassed  beneath  my  window.  The  character,  which  most  of  all 
arrested  my  attention,  was  a  poor  blind  fiddler,  whom  I  first  saw  chaunting  a 
doleful  ballad  at  the  door  of  a  small  tavern  near  the  gate  of  the  village.  He  wore 
a  brown  coat  out  at  elbows,  the  fragment  of  a  velvet  waistcoat,  and  a  pair  of  tight 
nankeens,  so  short  as  hardly  to  reach  below  his  calves.  A  little  foraging  cap, 
that  had  long  since  seen  its  best  davs,  set  off  an  open,  good-humored  counte- 
nance, bronsed  by  sun  and  wind.  He  was  led  about  by  a  brisk,  middle-aged 
woman,  in  straw  hat  and  wooden  shoes;  and  a  little  bare-footed  boy,  with  clear 
blue  eyes  and  flaxen  hair,  held  a  tattered  hat  in  his  hand,  in  which  he  collected 
eleemosynary  sous.  The  old  fellow  had  a  favorite  son^,  which  he  used  to  sing 
with  great  glee  to  a  merry,  jovous  air,  the  burden  of  whic^  ran  **  ckanUms  Vavumr 
St  Uplaisirr — let  us  sing  of  love  and  pleasure.  I  often  thought  it  would  have 
been  a  good  lesson  for  the  crabbed  and  discontented  rich  man,  to  have  heard  this 
remnant  of  humanity, — poor,  blind,  and  in  rafs,  and  dependent  upon  casual 
charity  for  his  daily  bread,  sinking,  in  so  cheerful  a  voice,  the  charms  of  exist- 
ence, and,  as  it  were,  fiddling  life  away  to  a  merry  tune. 

In  "  Jacqueline"  we  have  a  specimen  of  the  writer's  powers  of  the 
pathetic.  It  is  the  description  of  the  death*bed  of  a  French  girl-*- 
simple,  feeling  and  touching — nothing  affected  and  nothing  mawkish. 

At  his  "  Maison  de  Sante"  he  meets  with  a  character — a  Monsieur 
D'Argentville — a  withered  beau— one  of  those  French  grasshoppers 
that  never  grow  old.  This  is  a  capital  paper,  perhaps  the  very  best  in 
the  book.  We  must  extract  his  description  of  the  old  gentleman. 
Was  there  ever  a  portrait  drawn  with  a  more  vigorous  and  graphic 
pencil  ? 

There  he  goes, — in  his  long  russet  surtout, — sweeping  down  yonder  grravel 
walk  beneath  the  trees,  like  a  yellow  leaf  in  Autumn,  wafted  along  by  a  fitful 
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gost  of  wind.     How  he  pamei ;— now  teems  to  be  whirled  loond  in  an  eddy  ^^ 

end  now  rustles  and  brashes  onward  again.  He  b  talking  to  iiimself  in  an  under 
tone,  as  usual ;  and  flourishes  a  pinch  of  snuff  between  his  fore^finger  and  hie 
thumb| — ever  and  anon  drumming  on  the  cover  of  his  box  by  way  of  emphaats, 
with  a  sound  like  the  tap  of  a  wo<ra-pecker.  Ue  always  takes  a  morning  walk  in 
the  garden, — in  fact,  I  may  say  he  passes  a  ^eater  part  of  the  day  there,  either 
etroflinff  up  and- down  the  gravel  walks,  or  sitting  on  a  rustic  bench  in  one  of  the 
leafy  arbors.  He  always  wears  that  same  dress,  too ;  at  least,  I  have  never  seen 
him  in  any  other; — a  bell-crowned  ha4,'^4i  frilled  bosom,  and  white  dimity  vest, 
■oiled  with  snuff, — light  nankeen  smalls, — and,  over  all,  that  long  and  flowing 
surtout  of  russet-brown  Circassian,  hanging  in  wrinkles  round  his  slender  body, 
and  toying  with  his  thin  rakish  legs.  Buch  is  his  constant  ffarb,  morning  and 
evening ;  and  it  gives  him  a  cool  and  breezy  look,  even  in  the  neat  of  a  noon-day 
in  An^ist. 

This  last  paper  is  on  the  Cemetery  of  Pere  La  Chaise,  and  is  very 
beautiful.  It  is  not  so  much  a  description  of  Pere  La  Chaise,  as  a 
record  of  the  emotions  which  any  beautiful  burial-place  calls  up  in  the 
breast  of  a  man  of  sensibility  and  reflection. 

Our  readers  have  seen  enough  of  the  book  to  enable  them  to  form  a 
good  idea  of  it.  The  style  is  perfect — we  could  wish  sometimes  that 
it  had  more  of  careless  vigor  and  less  of  finished  elegance.  We  hope 
Professor  Longfellow  will  continue  it — we  shall  be  always  glad  to  bear 
from  him. 


Alphabet  of  Phrenology.    A  short  Sketch  of  that  Science^  for  (he  Use 
of  Beginners,    By  H,  T.  Judson,  M.  D.     New-York, 

"  Phrenology,"  says  Dr.  Judson,  "  in  connexion  with  other  branches 
of  science,  such  as  those  of  insanity,  legislation,. and  education,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  greatest  and  most  important  discovery  of  modern 
times."  It ''  is  of  paramount  importance  in  its  influence  upon  medi« 
cine,  law,  education,  and  the  general  welfare  of  mankind."  How 
important,  then,  that  phrenological  science  should  be  disseminated 
among  all  who  have  minds  susceptible  of  insanity,  sedentary  capaci- 
ties for  the  work  of  legislation,  or  children  to  educate  !  Knowledge, 
on  this  momentous  subject,  has  hitherto  been  confined  to  an  enlightened 
few.  It  has  neither  guided  the  counsels  of  the  senate,  nor  regulated 
the  discipline  of  the  university.  In  the  science  of  insanity ^  phrenology 
has  indeed  exerted  a  practical  influence  to  a  limited  degree.  We  have 
known  two  or  three  persons  whom  it  has  made  light-headed ;  a  college 
student,  whose  organ  of  self-esteem^  always  large,  has,  since  September 
last,  completely  overshadowed  the  intellectual  organs, — and  an  indi- 
ridual  in  private  life,  who  was  seized  with  derangement  in  the  midst  of 
Spurzheim's  course  of  lectures,  and  raved  night  and  day,  for  several 
weeks,  in  the  technical  terms  of  his  science.  But  all  these  cases  were 
among  the  elite ;  the  vulgar  have  as  yet  wanted  the  means  of  becoming 
soientifically  mad.  That  want  is  now  happily  supplied.  We  have 
before  us,  id  forty-seven  duodecimo  pages,  in  a  style  sufficiently  vulgar 
to  suit  the  lowest  tastes  in  the  community,  an  outline  of  Spurzheim's 
system,  the  location  and  function  of  each  organ,  and  the  origin,  history, 
and  uses  of  the  science.  Nor  is  the  reader  lefl  to  his  own  skill  in 
identifying  the  thicknesses  of  his  own  or  his  friend's  skull,  with  the 
propensities,  sentiments,  and  faculties  to  which  they  severally  apper- 
tain. He  is  furnished  with  a  plate,  in  which  are  presented  maps  of 
the  anterior,  lateral,  and  posterior  portions  of  the  human  head,  can- 
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toned  off  into  their  several  compartments,  which  are  numbered  from 
one  to  thirty'ihreey  with  an  asterisk  where  Dr.  Sporzheim  supposed, 
but  was  not  certain ,  that  the  desire  for  food  and  drink  was  seated. 

We  hare  never  read  so  small  a  book,  from  which  we  derived  so 
many  new  ideas.  In  our  author's  mind,  phrenology  bears  the  same 
relation  to  natural  and  metaphysical  science,  that  algebra  does  to 
arithmetic.  Conclusions,  that  Lecke  or  Dugald  Stewart  would  have 
reached  by  long  chains  of  ratiocination,  he  jumps  at.  Problems,  that 
would  have  posed  them,  he  solves  with  a  stroke  of  the  pen.  We  can- 
not in  conscience  hide  our  new  light  beneath  a  bushel.  We  cannot 
refrain  from  presenting  to  our  readers  a  few  of  the  recent  discoveries 
communicated  in  the  work  before  us. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  seen  persons  in  robust  health,  who  had  a 
poor  appetite.  Physicians  have  been  consulted,  elixirs  swallowed, 
gymnastics  practised,  all  to  no  purpose.  They  and  we  took  it  for 
granted  that  the  stomach  had  lost  its  tone.  Fools  that  we  were  !  Ap- 
petite has  nothing  to  do  with  the  stomach ;  it  depends  solely  on  the 
development  of  a  little  portion  of  brain  in  the  vicinity  of  the  temples,-^ 
the  organ  of  alimentiveness. 

Again,  we  have  hitherto  been  unable  to  account  for  the  expressive- 
ness of  lovers'  eyes.  But  our  author,  speaking  of  the  organ  of  ama- 
tiveness,  which  has  "  its  seat  at  the  lower  and  posterior  part  of  the 
head,''  says,  "  There  is  a  connexion  between  this  portion  of  the  brain 
and  the  eyes,  so  that  these  sometimes  convey  all  necessary  intelligence 
from  the  lover  to  the  beloved  object." 

The  organ  of  destructiveness  accounts  for  a  phenomenon  which  has 
always  puzzled  us,  namely,  the  fondness  of  women  for  public  execu* 
tions.  The  dear  creatures  have  this  organ  more  fully  developed  than 
men  have !  The  ancient  Romans,  (whose  crania,  we  presume,  from 
the  positiveness  with  which  he  makes  the  assertion.  Dr.  Judson  has 
disinterred  and  examined,)  had  "  large  destructive  organs."  Hence, 
not  as  is  commonly  supposed  from  their  low  state  of  refinement,  their 
fondness  for  gladiatorial  shows. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  a  man,  who  has  drank  alcohol  to 
excess,  cannot  hear  his  own  weight.  The  vulgar  have  accounted  for 
this  fact  by  saying,  that,  in  such  cases,  the  spirit  gets  into  the  head. 
But  they  have  erred  in  supposing  that  its  fumes  diffuse  themselves  at 
large  through  the  head.  iThe  organ  of  weight  is  "  a  small  organ  an 
the  vioinity  of  the  eye-brows,  and  near  the  internal  angle  towards  the 
nose."  This  gives  the  sense  of  equilibrium,  and  forms  conceptions  of 
the  gravity  of  things.  It  is  affected  in  intoxio&rtion ;  and  its  obfosca- 
tion  occasions  all  the  backslidings  and  prostrations  of  the  drunkard. 
It  is  also,  observes  our  author,  in  his  peculiarly  lucid  manner,  "  the 
primary  Imk  in  the  chain  of  nausea  or  sea-sickness." 

But  we  forbear.  The  copy-right  of  this  book  is  secured  by  law ; 
and  two  or  three  more  of  our  large  octavo  pages  of  extracts,  in  our 
small  quotation  type,  would  subject  us  to  prosecution.  Let  our  readers 
buy  for  themselves ;  and  we  can  assure  them  that  they  will  not  spend 
their  money  for  that  which  satisfieth  not.  They  will,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  men  of  sense,  be  too  weU  satisfied  with  the  science  of  phre- 
nology, to  seek  farther  light  from  its  acknowledged  masters.  But  we 
beg  them  to  read  soberly,  to  smother  the  incipient  laugh,  to  bite  the 
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lips  ready  to  relax  into  a  smile-;  for  ottr  aothor  assores  ns  that  **  the 
time  of  ridicale  has  passed  away,"  and  what  sensible  man  will  consent 
to  be  behind  the  age  ? 

*'  A  brighter  dawn  has  arisen  upon  the  destiny  of  man  ;  and  he  will 
yet  (through  the  faith  and  practice  of  phrenology,)  become  wise  and 
?irtuous,  and  therefore,  happy."  We  are  willing  to  hope, — hope  did 
we  say  1  We  hare  at  times  entertained  what  we  deemed  a  hope^  bat 
must  have  been  mistaken  ;  for  we  find  in  oar  cranium  a  deep  carity 
where  the  organ  of  Hope  should  be.  And  we  were  made  by  this  little 
book  painfully  aware  of  all  the  loss  of  happiness  which  this  deficiency 
has  occasioned  us.  Indeed,  we  live  in  fear  lest  our  largely-developed 
FHrmness  may  cave  in,  deprived  as  it  is  of  its  agpr<^riate  flank-guard ; 
ibr  Dr.  Judson  says,  of  the  or^ran  of  Hope--— 

**  This  is  located  on  each  side  of  Firmness,  and  inspires  delightful  anticipations 
of  the  fatnre.  It  gilds  and  adorns  every  prospect  Large  and  active  in  youth, 
its  possessors  spring  forward  with  vigor  in  the  race  of  life,  and  are  only  repressed 
by  the  hard  lessons  of  experience,  it  has  been  sung  by  the  poets,  and  rejoiced 
in  by  all.    Deprived  of  this  fsculty,  life  would  be  a  bTanik,  and  existence  a  curse." 

An  Oration  pronounced  at  Boston  before  the  Colonization  Society 
of  Massachusetts,  on  the  Anniversary  of  American  Independence^ 
July  4,  1833.    By  Caleb  Cushing. 

ft  is  a  shame  that  the  Fourth  q/*«/ufy  should  be  made  a  day  of  selA 
glorification  by  the  only  enlightened  nation  on  the  earth,  which  is 
cursed  by  domestic  slavery, — by  a  nation,  in  the  bosom  of  which  a 
worse  than  oriental  despotism  is  exercised.  Let  at  be  kept  by  the 
friends  of  liberty,  not  as  a  high  festival,  but  as  a  day  of  humiliation  kit 
national  iniquity,  of  sympathy  with  the  enslaved,  (^philanthropic  vows 
and  efforts  for  their  relief.  As  long  as  there  is  a  race  of  human  beings, 
bondmen,  in  a  large  part  of  our  country,  and  outcasts  in  all,  we  have 
no  right  to  boast  of  our  fi'ee  institutions  and  equal  rights.  Such  has 
been  the  sentiment  which  has  for  some  years  led,  in  different  parts  of 
New-England,  to  religious  celebrations  of  the  anniversary  of  our  Inde- 
pendence, at  which  the  claims  of  enslaved  and  free  negroes  to  our 
sympathy  and  charity  have  been  urged.  Among  good  men,  in  every 
section  of  the  country,  there  is  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of 
vigorous  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  blacks,  and  against  slavery.  Bat  theie 
is,  unfortunately,  a  difference  of  sentiment  as  to  the  means  to  be  em- 
ployed. The  thinking  part  of  our  community  have  almost  to  a  man 
taken  sides,  either  with  the  An^SIavery  or  the  Colonization  party. 

We  have  read,  with  amazement,  the  publications  of  the  anti-slavery 
society  ;  and  our  wonder  has  subsided  only  on  looking  over  its  list  of 
officers,  and  finding  that  its  affairs  are  managed,  not  by  practical  men, 
but  by  rhymers,  antiquaries,  saints  militant,  and  the  like.  We  regard 
its  members  as  insane  philanthropists, — ^its  doctrine  as  a  highly  dan- 
geroas  fanaticism. 

Even  if  the  anti-slavery  society  could  do  no  barm,  we  shoald  object 
to  it  on  the  ground  that  it  can  do  no  good.  Its  ostensible  design  is  to 
procure  the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery.  Now  this  cannot  be  effect** 
ed  by  raising  a  strong  party  in  the  New-England,  Middle,  and  Western 
states ;  for  the  power  of  regulating  domestic  slavery  is  vested  by  the 
Constitution  not  in  the  national  government,  but  in  the  several  state 


goromiiientfl,  and  the  only  way  of  abolishing  it  is  by  pfoenriiiff  a  ma- 
jority JD  favor  of  BO  doing  in  eaoh  of  the  dave-holding  states.  But  the 
impertinent  interference  of  New-England  people,  in  affairs  wholly 
without  their  jurisdiction,  is  adapted  to  produce  in  those  states  a  re- 
action unfavorable  to  liberty,  and  to  rivet  the  chains  of  the  slaves. 
This  is  peculiarly  the  case  with  the  mode  of  interference  adopted  by 
the  anti-slavery  party,  namely,  inflammatory  and  abusive  publications. 
Threats  and  maledictions  can  never  drive  the  genius  of  emancipation 
across  the  Potomac. 

Nor,  could  this  society  compass  its  object,  would  that  object  be  a 
desirable  one.  The  effect  of  the  execrable  system,  to  which  the  exi* 
gency  of  the  case,  rather  than  their  inhumanity,  has  forced  the  people 
of  the  South,  has  been  such  as  to  adapt  the  slaves  to  their  present 
estate,  and  to  incapacitate  them  for  self-government.  Let  loose  upon 
society,  in  their  present  ignorance  and  degradation,  they  would  be 
tenfold  more  wretched  than  they  are  now, — they  would  be  as  helpless 
as  so  many  infants.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  among  the  slave- 
holders, who  are  included  under  the  common  ban  of  the  anti-slavery 
society,  there  are  genuine  philanthropists,  who  retain  their  slaves  from 
motives  of  humanity,  because,  by  entering  the  ranks  of  the  free  blacks, 
their  condition  would  be  deteriorated,  not  improved.  Emancipation, 
whenever  it  occurs,  must  be  gradual,  not  sudden  ;  and  must  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  system  of  education.  Liberty  is  indeed  the  rightful  pos- 
session of  the  slave.  And  so  is  property,  fraudulently  obtained,  the 
rightful  possession  of  him  from  whom  it  is  obtained.  Yet  he  cannot 
seize  upon  it  at  once,  but  must  await  the  issue  of  a  legal  process.  And 
it  is  equally  necessary  that  a  tMral  process  should  precede  the  t^ 
instatement  of  the  slave  in  his  property, — in  his  birth-right. 

But  whether  the  simultaneous  manumission  of  the  slaves  be  desirable 
or  not,  it  is,  as  we  have  seen,  impossible.  Meanwhile,  the  society 
which  advocates  it  is  doing  a  great  deal  of  harm.  Its  publications  are 
diffusing  rebellious  principles  among  the  slaves,  and  a  spirit  of  inso* 
lence  among  the  free  blacks.  They  are  inflaming  sectional  jealousies 
between  the  North  and  the  South,  and  thns  paving  the  way  for  political 
dissensions.  They  are  waging  uncompromising  warfare  against  one 
of  the  noblest  enterprises  of 'philanthropy, — ^that  of  Colonization  on  the 
Coast  of  Africa. 

The  Colonization  Society  interferes  neither  with  the  rights  nor  the 
exigencies  of  the  Sonth.  its  agents  ask  not  for  slaves ;  yet  are  happy 
to  receive  them.  They  find  the  blacks,  whether  bond  or  free,  shut  oill 
from  social  dignities  and  privileges.  They  point  them  to  a  place  wheM 
knowledge,  and  wealth,  and  hondr^  are  within  their  grasp.  They  offer 
them  the  means  of  transportation  thither,  and  of  establishment  there. 
They  know  that  a  traffic  in  human  flesh  is  conducted  on  that  same 
Western  Coast  of  Africa.  They  think,  by  a  colony  of  ransomed  slaves, 
to  oppose  a  barrier  to  that  traffic.  They  see  a  continent,  where  mill- 
ions  of  their  fellow-men  are  the  slaves  of  superstition  and  sin.  They 
find  a  few  of  the  same  race  upon  whom  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  has 
beamed  in  the  land  of  their  captivity.  These  they  would  send  to  the 
home  of  their  fathers,  to  enlighten  their  benighted  brethren.  They 
hope  for  ultimate, — they  cannot  wiiih  immediate,^-emancipation ;  but 
desire,  by  diminishing  the  number  of  siaves,  4o  facilitate  the  early 
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commencement  of  that  work.  By  their  own  resonrceas  they  may  eSbet 
much ;  with  the  patronage  of  the  national  and  state  go?emment8,  Uiey 
might  export  double  the  anneal  increase  of  the  black  population. 

The  object  of  Mr.  Gushing,  in  his  oration  before  the  Colonization 
Society,  is  to  explain  the  object  of  that  society  ;  to  show  that  it  is  laud- 
able ;  and  to  vindicate  the  mei»ure  by  which  it  has  been  and  is  pursued. 
The  discussion  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes ;  and  is  sufficiently  ample  for 
the  occasion^  No  man  is  better  qualified  than  Mr.  Gushing  to  place 
the  merits  of  the  Colonization  Society  in  its  true  light  before  the  pub- 
lic ;  and  we  wish  that  a  popular  tract  might  be  prepared  by  him,  nnder 
the  patronage  of  that  society,  as  an  antidote  to  the  pestilential  doctrines 
of  the  Anti-Slavery  Association. 


The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Dr.  Dodimus  Duckworth^  A,  N.  Q.  to 
which  is  added,  the  History  of  a  Steam  Doctor.  In  two  volumes. 
By  the  author  of  "  A  Yankee  among  the  NuUifiers.'* 

Dr.  Greene,  the  author  of  this  work,  is  a  man  of  talent  and  a  well- 
educated  physician ;  but  has  been,  in  one  at  least  of  his  several  places 
of  abode,  an  unsuccessful  medical  practitioner.  Whether  his  faiinre 
resulted  from  want  of  application,  from  inaptness  for  the  routine  of 
professional  duty,  from  the  neighborhood  of  eminent  physicians,  or  the 
rivalry  of  triumphant  quacks,  we  know  not  But  no  neighborhood  is 
without  its  herb^octors,  steam-doctors,  bone-setters,  cancer-curers, 
d£rc.  and  as  unsuccessful  medical  gentlemen  are  prone  to  deem  the 
very  best  of  their  rivals  mere  quacks,  we  doubt  not  that  our  author 
attributes  the  paucity  of  his  patients  to  quackery  alone.  He  therefore 
holds  the  whole  race  of  empirics  in  utter  abhorrence ;  to  which  right- 
eous sentiment  we  are  indebted  for  the  volumes  before  us,  which  can- 
not be  better  defined  than  by  styling  them  a  burlesque  upon  quackery. 
In  addition  to  the  hero,  of  whom  more  hereafter,  we  have  sketches  of 
the  life  and  manners  of  numerous  pretenders  to  the  healing  art.  First 
and  foremost,  comes  Mrs.  Motherwort,  a  quasi  Lucina^  who  presides 
over  the  hero's  nativity,  gives  him  some  trade  to  physic  him  befine  he 
is  an  hour  old,  and  continues  to  physic  him  three  times  a  day  for  an 
indefiinite  period  afterwards.  Then  there  is  Dr.  Whistlewind,the  pre- 
ceptor of  Dodimus,  a  veteran  disciple  of  SlapsclapiuSy  (as  he  terms 
himself;)  a  man  of  such  amazing  skill,  that  he  had,  as  his  admirers 
averred,  ''  more  than  a  thousand  times,  took  out  a  person's  issideSy 
washed  them  in  sperits  of  tollymyloUygos,  and  the  person  lived  and 
done  well."  Then  we  have  a  host  of  rival  practitioners,  who  share 
with  our  hero  the  patronage  of  the  good  people  in  and  about  CVtiKifiR- 
paw.  Of  these,  the  most  formidable  is  Dr.  Pulltoggle,  the  seoenik  sam 
of  a  seventh  son,  and  therefore,  a  nateral  bone-setter.  The  late  Dr. 
-*-— ,  of  this  city,  who  could  set  a  bone  when  drunk  better  than 
another  surgeon  would  when  sober,  might  have  sat  for  this  picture. 
Next  to  him  ranks  Dr.  Horehound,  a  root^andrherb  doctor^  who  pur- 
chased  his  skill  of  Dr.  Burdock,  dealt  principally  in  chronic  and  incur* 
able  disorders,  of  which  he  soon  relieved  the  patient  by  death,  and  yet 
retained  the  confidence  of  the  public,  by  telling,  instead  of  asking,  his 
patients  their  symptoms.  Hard  by  her  brethren,  abode  Mrs.  Dumps, 
<Che  caneer^eurer,  who  contrived  to  gain  a  livelihood  firom  that  rare 
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diflieue,  by  maltiplying  the  eases  of  it,  and  representing  erery  tomor 
whateTer  as  a  cancer.  '  Against  these  renowned  competitors,  Dodimus 
would  hardly  have  maintained  his  gronnd,  had  he  not  found  able  adju* 
tants  and  powerful  protectors  in  the  reverend  grannies  or  amateur 
practitioners  of  Crincumpaw.  The  way  in  which  he  managed  to 
secure  their  favor,  will  recall  well^remembered  scenes  to  those  of  our 
readers  who  have  been  familiar  with  sickness  in  the  country.  For 
their  edification,  we  transcribe  it. 

On  arriving^  at  the  sick  room,  he  *wooId  frequently  find  Mri.  Catnip,  Mrs. 
Chamomile,  or  Mrs.  Sage,  by  the  bed  of  the  patient.  After  he  had  felt  of  the 
pnlse,  looked  at  the  tongue,  and  inquired  into  tne  symptoms,  they  would  naturally 
ask  what  was  the  matter  with  the  patient. 

"  He  has  the  dysentery." 

«  Don't  you  think,  doctor,  he  has  a  little  touch  of  the  diarrhee  along  with  it?^' 

**  Exactly  so,  Mrs.  Catnip.  I  was  going  to  observe,  that  he  had  something  of 
a  conglomeration  of  complaints,  but  the  dysentery  is  the  main  disease-— the  cap- 
tain and  head  general,  as  it  were,  of  all  the  rest." 

«  Don't  vou  think  he  's  threatened  with  a  fever?" 

«  Undoubtedly,  Mrs.  Catnip,  there  's  very  strong  symptoms  of  it,  and  unless  he 
gets  sudden  help,  he  'U  have  a  fever  prefixed  to  the  dysentery  and  diarrheer." 

If,  after  prescribing  for  the  patient,  the  old  lady  suggested  some  remedy  of  her 
Qwn>  he  did  not  hesitate  to  fall  in  with  her  prescription. 

«  Don't  you  think,  doctor,  a  little  logwood-tea  would  be  good  ?" 

"  Bv  all  means,  Mrs.  Catnip — logwood-tea,  or,  as  we  doctors  call  it,  a  concoc- 
tion of  loffwood,  is  a  wonderful  corroborator  of  the  bowels." 

"  And  don't  you  think  a  little  malice  and  comfrey  simmered  down  in  skim- 
milk,  would  be  excellent  and  healing-like  ?" 

"  Just  so,  Mrs.  Catnip— exactly  so— your  suggestions  are  extremely  judicial. 
The  malice  will  be  softened  by  the  comfrey  ;  it^  comfrey  will  be  interlarded  by 
the  malice,  and  both  will  be  corroborated  by  the  skim-milk ;  the  effect  on  the 
patient,  along  with  the  other  remedies,  I  've  no  doubt,  will  be  very  favorable." 

*<  Well,  doctor,  in  case  the  patient  does  not  get  better  soon,  what  would  you 
think  of  a  little  pulverized  pigeon*s  gizzard,  to  be  taken  in  mare's-milk  sweeten- 
ed with  molasses?" 

"  I  think  very  favorably  of  it  indeed,  Mrs.  Catnip,  and  if  you  had  'nt  got  the 
start  of  me,  should  have  mentioned  it  myself.  'The  pulverized  gizzard  is  very 
excellent  for  the  stomach,  and  the  mare's-milk  and  molasses  will  tend  to  concen- 
trate its  effects  through  the  whole  system." 

By  this  sort  of  deference  to  the  opinion  of  these  knowing  and  officious  ladies, 
Doctor  Duckworth  very  readily  conciliated,  and  very  easily  retained  their  good 
will. 

So  mnch  for  the  grannies.  Aided  and  abetted  by  these,  in  spite  of 
the  efforts  of  the  other  above-named  practitioners,  Dr.  Duckworth 
made  good  head-way.  There  was  yet  another  character,  which  must 
be  introduced  in  a  complete  treatise  on  quackery,  but  against  which, 
had  onr  hero  been  represented  as  succeeding,  probability  would  have 
been  too  palpably  outraged — I  mean  the  st^a$n^octar.  Our  author 
has  preferred  throwing  into  an  appendix  the  biography  of  one  of  that 
genus,  in  which  he  has  painted^  to  the  life,  the  usual  ignorance,  reck- 
lessness, and  profligacy  of  Thomson's  disciples. 

Of  Dodimus  Duckworth  we  have  in  these  volumes  a  complete  and 
minate  biography  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  Andj^  whole  is 
well  conceived  and  well  executed.  Dodimus  is  born  oi^st  such  a 
mother  as  would  be  likely  to  give  birth  to  a  quack ;  ediWated  under 
jnst  such  circumstances  as  would  make  him  glory  in  being  a  quack,  and 
incapacitate  him  for  any  thing  better ;  and  settled  in  a  region  where 
fame  and  wealth  would  naturally  be  lavished  upon  a  quacks  His 
mother  designs  him,  from  birth,  for  one  of  the  learned  profeffsions,  and 
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chooses  the  medical  profession  as  the  easiest.  She  spoils  her  child  bj 
foolish  indulgence,  while  her  tyranny  is  cutting  short  her  more  jndfr- 
cious  husband's  days.  Dodimus  is  noted,  in  childhood  and  youth,  for 
conversance  with  all  the  arts  of  petty  iniquity,  and  utter  ignorance  of 
every  thing  worth  knowing,  except  the  alphabet,  (for  he  cannot  eveo 
write  BO  that  others  can  read  it.)  At  eighteen  he  is  to  commence  the 
study  of  his  profession ;  but  with  whom  f 

Fortanately  there  lived  at  Toppingtown,  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  the  very  man 
whom,  of  all  the  world,  Mrs.  Duckworth  would  have  selected  as  the  preceptor  to 
her  darling.  This  was  no  other  than  the  renowned  Doctor  WaisTLXwuni. 
He  was  famous,  as  the  good  lady  expressed  it,  for  doing  mortal  cures.  There 
was  not,  as  she  averred,  another  doctor  in  creation  who  was  any  touch  to  him. 
He  was,  she  said,  not  only  a  skillful  physician,  but  a  most  notorious  sargeaat.  It 
would  «io  one's  heart  good  to  see  him  cut  and  slash,  mend  and  mar|  wherever  he 
went 

With  this  man,  of  course,  Dodimus  is  not  likely  to  be  injured  by 
excessive  application.  The  first  forenoon  he  is  in  the  ofiBce,  he  does 
all  the  studying  of  his  whole  noviciate.  But,  in  the  idea  that  practice 
makes  perfect,  he  commences  practice  immediately,  and  draws  teeth 
and  lets  blood  for  all  who  will  put  their  lives  in  his  hands.  He  soon 
begins  to  visit  patients  with  his  master ;  and  ere  long  is  sent  as  his 
substitute  to  the  least  wealthy  of  his  patients.  Long  before  he  leaves 
Dr.  Whistlewind,  he  has  acquired  great  fame  in  alt  the  country  around, 
by  the  rapidity  of  his  riding,  from  which  the  rustics  conclude  that  his 

f professional  skill  and  zeal  are  alike  unbounded.    He  settles  in  a  vil- 
age  adjoining  Toppingtown,  marries,  buys  all  manner  of  medicines, 
steps  at  once  into  extensive  practice,  and  impoverishes  and  drives 
away  an  unassuming,  but  really  learned  and  acute  physician.    His 
blunders  only  enhance  his  fame.    One  of  his  early  schoolmates  feigns 
a  broken  leg ;  Duckworth  sets  it,  splinters  it,  and  bandages  it ;  and 
the  next  morning  the  patient  disappears,  and  is  discovered  on  his 
return  from  a  walk  of  five  miles.    The  major  part  of  the  people  regard 
this  immediate  restoration  as  a  divine  attestation  of  the  skill  and 
claims  of  the  new  physician.    At  last.  Dr.  Whistlewind  dies  by  swal- 
lowing several  of  his  own  pills,  and  Duckworth  succeeds  him  in  Top- 
pingtown.    There  he  begins  to  drink  excessively,  (as  most  quacks 
do;)  but  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  his  services  at  all  times,  very  ranch 
enhances  their  value  in  the  eyes  of  his  patrons,  so  that  they  often  send 
for  him  when  he  can  neither  mount  nor  keep  his  saddle  without  assist* 
ance.    About  this  time,  he  introduces  a  favorite  regimen  for  the 
dropsy,  namely,  beef  and  brandy.     Dropsy  thenceforth  becomes  prev* 
alent  through  the  whole  circle  of  his  practice.    The  inmates  of  the 
almshouse,  almost  to  a  man,  commence,  by  means  of  pillows,  semi- 
pumpkins,  de.c.  to  make  a  fair  show  in  the  flesh,  and  are  fed  upon  the 
much-loved  remedy.    The  doctor  soon  deems  Atmse(^  dropsical,  and 
shrinks  not  from  his  own  prescription.     Delirium  tremens^  with  alt  its 
horrors,  simprvenes ;  and  the  doctor  is  gathered  to  the  great  connnn- 
nity  of  hi9  patients,  in  the  vigor  of  his  days  and  the  fullness  of  Ids 
glory. 

Besides  the  masterly  delineation  of  Duckworth's  character,  we  have 
numerous  pictures  of  rustic  life,  to  the  fidelity  of  which  we  can  bear 
the  testimony  of  an  eye-witness.  The  country  parlor,  school,  bai^ 
room,  wedding,  sleigh-ride,  ball,  could  have  been  portrayed,  as  they 


are  in  this  book,  only  by  one  who  had  long  been  conversant  with  such 
scenes. 

But  we  will  cut  short  our  critique,  for  the  sake  of  introducing  one 
more  extract, — the  account  of  a  perplexing  case  of  drc^y. 

He  had  one  patient^  who,  havinr  commenced  with  a  moderate  corporation,  Had 
■o  plied  the  remedy,  that,  at  lengUi,  he  found  it  difficult  to  waddle  about ;  and 
the  doetor  declared  that  tapping  could  be  no  longer  delayed.  The  patient  de- 
murred at  first,  observing  that  nothing,  which  had  ever  been  tapped  in  his  house, 
had  lasted  above  a  fortnight.  But  the  doctor  was  positive,  and  tne  patient  finally 
submitted. 

A  day  was  fixed  for  the  operalion ;  and  Duckworth,  accompanied  by  two  or  three 
students,  repaired  to  the  house  ef  the  patient,  expecting  to  draw  off  something 
like  a  iMirrel  of  water.  The  neighbors  flocked  m  to  see  the  operation,  and  to 
witness  the  flood  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  '*  ^reat  deep."  The  Rev.  John  Conn 
and  William  Brunson  were  also  present,  havmg  been  invited  by  the  doctor  to 
witness  the  triumph  of  his  art. 

Squire  Plumper  was  placed  in  a  convenient  position,  having  so  much  of  his 
corporation  denuded  as  to  allow  a  fair  field  for  the  operation.  A  capacious  tub 
was  set  before  him  to  catch  the  water,  and  all  eyes  were  intent  on  the  scene,  ex- 
pecting the  imprisoned  liquid  to  rush  forth,  even  as  spruce-beer  rusheth  on  the 
unstopping  of  a  bottle.  The  doctor,  taking  out  his  trocar,  observed  to  his 
students — 

"  This  instrument,  you  will  take  notice,  is  called  a  troculor,  and  is  used  espe- 
cially in  the  operation  of  tapping.  The  part  of  the  patient  in  which  I  shall  make 
the  insertion,  is  denominated  the  lineal  album,  and  is  situated  hereabouts.  Hold- 
ing  the  trooular  thus  in  my  hand,  1  make  a  dip,  when  you  will  see  the  water 
spout  forth  with  great  violence,  and  run  in  a  free  and  conterminous  stream.'* 

Thus  saying,  he  was  about  to  make  a  lunge,  when  Squire  Plumper  begged  he 
would  allow  him  a  glass  of  brandy  before  performing  the  operation. 

"  Brandy  !'*  exclaimed  Duckworth,  staying  his  hand;  <<this  call  is  most  an- 
timeous  \  it  is  an  interception — a  vexatious  delay — of  one  of  the  most  important 
operations  ever  performed  in  Toppingtown.  Besides,  Squire  Plumper,  what  good 
do  you  expect  the  brandy  will  do  you,  when  it  is  immediately  to  be  drawn  off 
along  with  the  water  contained  in  your  internal  circumference  ^  Wait  till  the 
artifice  is  closed  again,  and  then  the  liquor  will  do  you  some  good.'* 

'*  All  that  may  be  true,  doctor,"  said  the  patient ;  '<  but  with  your  leave  I  'U 
take  a  little  now,  and  then  a  little  again  afVer  the  operation  is  over." 

"  Well,  if  you  must  have  it,  you  roust,  I  suppose,"  said  the  doctor;  *'  and,  on 
the  whole,  I  may  as  well  take  a  drop  myself—being,  as  well  as  you,  not  a  little 
dropsical." 

Thus  ssying,  Duckworth  helped  himself  to  a  glass  of  the  juice  of  life,  as  he 
ealled  it,  and  then  poured  out  one  for  his  patient. 

"  I  think  they  are  both  very  clearly  ifro^5-icai,"  said  Brunson,  in  a  whisper,  to 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Conn  ;  but  I  doubt  very  much  whether  the  patient,  any  more 
than  the  doctor,  is  overburthened  with  100/er." 

"  I  am  inclined  to  the  same  opinion,"  returned  the  reverend  gentleman. 
"  Squire  Plumper  seems  to  me  very  evidently  to  be  bloated  with  morbid  fat, 
rather  than  with  water.  Such  being  the  case,  ought  we  not,  late  as  it  is,  to  give 
a  hint  to  the  doctor,  and  save  the  man  from  the  useless  pain  and  danger  of  an 
operation.'" 

'«  Why,  as  to  the  pain,"  replied  Brunson,  ^<  he  deserves  to  suffer  a  little  for 
trusting  to  the  prescriptions  of  such  a  blockhead  as  Duckworth ;  as  to  the  danger, 
I  suspect  there  will  not  be  much,  for  the  instrument  will  never  reach  through 
the  wall  of  fat  by  which  the  patient  is  defended.  Besides,  Duckworth  is  too 
headstrong  to  listen  to  any  hints  which  may  be  offered." 

Notwitmitandtng  these  arguments,  the  humane  clergyman  could  not  be  con- 
tented, until  he  had  beckoned  the  doctor  aside,  and  asked  him  if  he  was  positive 
the  case  was  one  of  real  dropsy. 

**  Positive !"  exclaimed  Duckworth,  with  great  indignation ;  ''  do  you  think 
I  'd  come  here  to  tap  a  man  for  the  dropsy,  if  I  was  'nt  certain  he  had  it?" 

<'  The  best,  you  know,"  returned  Mr.  Conn,  calmly,  *^  may  sometimes  miss  it; 
and  an  enlargement  of  fat  may  possibly  be  mistaken  for  one  of  water." 

"  Fugh !"  exclaimed  the  doctor,  with  an  air  of  great  contempt, "  do  you  think  I  *m 
such  a  fool  that  I  don't  know  the  angry-post  from  ths  akerous  substance  I  I  tsU 
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Having  thus  said,  he  returned  to  the  patient,  who  bv  this  time  began  to  be 
rather  impatient,  and  demanded  another  glass  of  brandy  to  quiet  his  nerves. 
The  doctor  again  helped  him  to  the  liauor,  having,  as  before,  premised  bj  taking 
a  glass  himseu'.  He  now  flourished  tiie  trocar,  and  made  a  lunge ;  at  tne  same 
time  leaping  a  little  on  one  side  in  order  to  escape  the  spouting  liquid. 

But  the  h<^uid  refused  to  spoat— not  a  drop  of  water  came.  The  doctor  was 
utterly  astonished. 

"  £[h !"  he  exclaimed,  "  what!— no  water ! — ^the  devil ! — this  beats  me  out  and 
out.  I  never  saw  the  like  before — never !  Marvelous !  Wonderful ! — I  've 
driven  the  trooular  op  to  the  hub,  as  it  were— and  not  a  drop  of  water  comes ! 
Strange !" 

If  the  doctor  was  surprised,  the  spectators  were  in  general  no  less  so.  The 
elergyman  and  the  lawyer,  however,  were  not  disappointed. 

<*I  suppose  you  are  now  convinced,*'  whisperea  the  former  in  the  ear  of  the 
doctor,  **  that  it  was  not  a  case  of  dropsy  ?" 

"  Convinced  !"  retorted  the  doctor  aloud,  "  no,  sir,  I  defy  any  mortal  man,  or 
immortal  either,  to  convince  me.    I  know  what  1  know." 

<<  There  *s  no  question  of  that,"  said  the  minister,  still  in  a  low  tone;  "  but 
you  will  probi^ly  acknowledge  that  the  best  may  miss  it }  1  presume  you  will 
not  still  persist  in  calling  this  a  dropsy  P" 

"  I  do  insist  upon  calimg  it  a  case  of  dropsy — of  ginuwtne*  dropsy,"  retimed 
the  doctor,  helping  himself  to  a  third  elass  of  brandy. 

"  But  there  's  no  water  discharged. 

"  Water !  ah,  there  's  the  point,  said  the  doctor ;  then  assuming  an  air  of  great 
professional  consequence,  and  addressing  himself  to  his  students  and  the  people 
generally, — "I  wish  you  to  take  notice,"  said  he,  '*  gentlemen,  that  this  is  a 
▼ery  extraordinary  ease — a  very  uncommon  case  indeeiE— it  is,  gentleman,  a  case 
of  dry  dropsy." 

''  And  yet  it  seems  not  to  have  wanted  moistening,"  said  Brunson. 

<<  It 's  been  jest  like  the  sile  of  Neversoak  Plains,"  said  firmer  Butters,  "the 
more  it  drinked-,  the  drier  it  growed." 

As  for  Squire  Plumper,  he  got  well  of  the  operation ;  but,  still  pushing  tfas 
remedy  of  brandy  and  oeef,  and  increasing  the  proportion  of  the  former  in^edi* 
ent,  in  less  than  tluree  months  he  was  a  corpse. 

^n  Oration  delivered  before .  the  Gloucester  Mechanic  Association^  on 
the  Fourth  of  Jult/,  1833.    By  Robert  Rantoulyjun. 

This  production  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  noticed  favorably  in 
inost  of  the  leading  newspapers.  It  is  entitled  to  such  consideration, 
both  from  the  society  at  whose  request  it  was  delivered,  and  from  the 
industry  and  talent  employed  in  its  composition.  The  mechanics  of 
New-England  are  taking  a  noble  stand  in  the  arrangements  of  society. 
They  are,  in  many  places,  taking  the  lead  of  all  other  classes,  in  the 
institution  of  lyceums,  reading-rooms,  debating-societies,  and  other 
modes  of  improving  in  lijterature,  science  and  the  arts.  To  them  is  due 
no  small  portion  of  the  glory  of  producing  the  change  of  '*  thirteen  strip- 
ling colonies  into  twenty-four  imposing  sovereignties ;"  and  to  them 
will  our  country  hereafter  be  indebted,  to  a  still  greater  extent,  for  the 
permanency  of  its  freedom  and  the  security  of  its  laws  and  constito- 
tion.  We  hope  that  the  mechanics  of  other  places  will  follow  (he 
example  of  their  brethren  at  Gloucester,  in  their  celebration  of  our 
national  thanksgiving,  and  be  equally  fortunate  in  finding  orators  for 
the  occasion. 


POLITICS  AND   STATISTICS 


MAINE. 
WatervUU  CdUge,  The  annaal  com- 
mencement of  this  institution  took  place 
on  Wednesday ,  Jnly  — .  Nine  students 
were  admitted  to  the  degree  of  A.  B. 
^1  of  whom,  except  two,  who  were  ab- 
sent, took  part  in  the  performances  of 
the  day,  wnich  were  or  a  very  reputa- 
ble chancter. 

The  Peace  Society  celebrated  their  an- 
mversaiy  on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday, 
when  an  address,  well  spoken  of  and 
adapted  to  the  occasion,  was  delivered 
by  Mr.  Paine,  of  Winslow.  On  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  was  the  anni- 
versary of  the  lAterary  FratemUyf  of 
Waterville  College.  An  address  whs 
delivered  on  the  occasion  by  Mr.  Brad- 
burv,  of  Augusta. 

The  classes  no^  remaining  in  Col- 
lege   contain   abdOt  thirty    each— th« 
graduating  one  being  the  last  of  the 
•mall  classes.    More  than  twenty  hav6 
already  offered  themselves  as  Freshmen, 
and  this  number  may  be  increased  to 
forty  or  fifty.    In  the  main,  the  College 
appears  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
Some  difficulty  arose  out  of  a  celebra» 
lion  of  the  4th  of  July  by  the  students, 
at  which  the  President  took  offence, 
and  reproved  the  students.    They  ex- 
plained, that  no  ardent  spirits  was  used 
on  the  occasion,  and  nothing  improper 
intended.    He  again  reproved  them,  and 
afterwards  in  a  lecture  took  occasion  to 
animadvert  ver^  severely  upon  their 
conduct,  comMiring  it  to  that  of  savages, 
brutes,  &c.    They  firmly  remonstrated 
against  such  treatment,  and  the  conse- 
ouence  was,  that  the  President  and  Pro- 
lessor  Conant,  who  sustained  him,  re- 
mgned  their  offices.     Thus  the  affiur 
threatened  to  prevent  the  continuance 
of  the  college  exerciseB,but  the  students, 
expressing  conlidence  in  the  remaining 
officers,  ttiings  went  on  as  usual,  ana 
with  general  satisfaction.    At  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Boards,  the  resignations  of 
the   President   and    Professor    Conant 
were  accepted,  and  the  students  sus- 
tained and  admitted  to  their  degrees. 

EdueaHon.  A  writer  in  the  Saco 
Repulllican  furnishes  the  following  de- 
tails tespettilig  the  public  provision  fot 
education.  After  the  separation  of 
Maine  from  Massachntetts,  a  law  was 
passed,  requiring  every  town  to  raise 
annually,  for  the  support  of  schools,  a 
■am  t^paX  to  forty  cents  for  each  peiaon 


in  suck  town,  to  be  distributed  amon^ 
the  school  districts,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  inhabitants  in  each.  In 
1825,  the  number  of  districts,  as  appears 
from  the  reports  made  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, was  2499;  the  number  of  chil- 
dren, between  the  ages  of  four  and 
twenty-one,  137,931 ;  the  number  who 
usually  attend  schools,  1 01 ,325 ;  and  the 
total  annual  expenditure  $137,878  57. 
The  present  number  of  scholars  is  es- 
timated by  this  writer  at  140,000.  The 
schools  kept  by  male  teachers  are  open 
on  the  average,  two  months  in  the  year, 
and  those  kept  by  female  teacoersy 
about  two  weexs  longer. 

CONNECTICUT. 
The  following  is  a  brief  abstract  of 
the  various  subjects  of  taxation,  as  re- 
turned by  the  Assessors,  for  March, 
1832:— 

4S,853  DweUinff-bouMS,  valued  at 

-  -  -  $21 948  74D 

£.693,676  Acres  of  Land,  -       S0,78b'455 

1,573  Mills,       -       -       -  843,511 

1,896  Storea,         -       -       -  146,748 

383  Distillerlea,       •       -       -  54,0fiS 

1,531  Manunictorlea,     •       -  1,637,149 

85  Ouarries,          -       -       -  38,390 

183  Fiaberiea,     -       -       •  98,635 

1  Ferry,       -       -       -       -  300 

34^  Horses,  &c.         -       -  1^,694 

237,989  Neat  Cattie,           -       -  3,347,667 

371,635  Sbeep,       -       -       -  333,657 

Silver  Plate,          -       -  10,614 

5,196  Riding  Cairiages,     -       -  338,797 

33i93  Clocks  and  Watcbes,  174,843 

Bank  Stock,  State  Banks,  3,143,736 

Do.  U.  B.  Bank,       -       -  17,880 

Insarance  Stock,          -  53,64d 

Turnpike  do.    -       -       -  157,3«l 

Money  at  interest,       -  3,087,976 

Three  folds,          -          -  17,679 

Assessments,             -  I47^6ra 

Polls,                    -          -  689,315 

■  ^8Bi(5B8|3Po 
There  was  received  at  the  Treasu- 
ry, during  the  year  ending  the  3Ist  of 
Manb.lS^,  -  -  «80,30li,(K) 

Viz.— From  interoston  U. 

8.  three  per  cents,  $1>388  00 

Tax  on  Don>resident  own- 
ers of  Bank  Stock  3,817  00 
Avails  of  State  Prison,  5,000  00 
Dividends  on  Bank  Stock, 

owned  by  the  State,         25,670  00 
Fines  and  Miscellaaeoos 

Receipu,  -         -       7,448  00 

State  tax,  37,985  00 


The  disburseme'tats  were 

Viz.— For  the  ordlbary  ex- 
penses of  Ooverilment,    iSD,8S8  06 

For  public  buUdlogs  m 
tnstitntiona,  10,774  00 


4(90^308  00 
^1,636  00 


1|Ari,a36  00 


am 
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Th«  population  of  the  state  hf  the 
last  oensas,  was  297,711 ;  and  the  ordi- 
nary expense  of  the  government  was 
(60,852 ;  being  a  proportionate  expense 
of  twenty  cents  and  a  half  for  each  in- 
habitant. Bat  the  state,  during  this 
time,  received  $27,053  interest  on  her 
three  ^per  cent,  stock  and  dividends  on 
bank  stock;  $12,446  iW>m  the  SUte 
prison,  forfeitures,  fines,  &c.  and  (2,817, 
for  taxes  on  bank  stock  owned  by  non- 
residents; all  amounting  to  (42,316; 
which  being  deducted  from  the  ordina- 
ry expenses  of  government,  ]efl  the 
sum  of  (18,596  to  be  paid  from  direct 
taxes. 

This  balance  of  (18,K36  would  re- 
quire a  contribution  by  each  inhabitant 
of  the  state  of  less  tnan  six  cents  and 
three  mills ;  and  a  tax  less  than  three 
tenths  of  a  mill  on  each  dollar  of  valua- 
tion and  assessment  returned  by  the 
Assessors. 

The  whole  capital  of  this  Fund,  pro- 
ductive and  unproductive,  was  reported 
by  the  Commissioner  in  1632,  to  be 
(1,902,957  87.  The  interest  arising 
vom  it,  is  irrevocably  dedicated  by  the 
constitution,  to  the  support  of  prmiary 
schools,  and  by  law,  is  apportioned  to 
them,  "according  to  the  ratio  of  persons 
between  four  and  sixteen  years  of  age, 
belonging  to  the  respective  school  soci- 
eties. Tda  whole  number  of  those  per- 
sons in  1832,  was  86,232;  and  the 
amount  of  interest  distributed  for  that 
year,  was  (81,939  40,  being  ninety-five 
cents  for  each  of  those  persons,  and 
•oual  to  28  cents  for  every  inhabitant. 
Tnus,  while  the  state  were  distributing, 
for  the  benefit  of  schools,  a  sum  equal 
to  twenty-eij^ht  cents  for  each  person 
in  it,  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  gov- 
ernment re<|uired  of  them  only  a  ratio 
of  contribution  less  than  six  cents  and 
three  mills. 

Waghington  CoUtgt.  The  annual 
commencement  at  Washington  College, 
Hartford,  was  held  on  the  first  of  Au- 
ffust  The  degree  of  A.  B.  was  con- 
ferred on  twelve  graduates,  and  that  of 
A.  M.  on  eleven  gentlemen,  chiefly 
elergymen.  The  degree  of  D.  D.  was 
conterred  on  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Doane 
and  Humphreys. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
LSbrariei  in  PkUaddpkia,  From  a  no- 
tice which  appeared  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  Boston  Mercantile  Journal,  stat- 
ing that  the  public  libraries  in  that  city 
contained  45,000  volumes,  besides  about 
90,000  in  the  Circulating  Libraries,  and 
that  it  was  believed  Philadel|^ia  con- 
tained one  good  library,  amounting  to 
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25,000  Tolnmet,  we  hare  beoB  indMad 
to  ascertain  the  namee  of  the  pablie 
libraries  in  this  city,  and  the  number  of 
volumes  containedin  each, as  nearly  as 
practicable.  We  present  the  following 
as  the  result  of  our  inquiries: — 

PhUadelphU  Library,  Vols.       49,p00 

Libimryof  the  Americaa  Philosopli- 
icaJ  Society,  -       .       -       - 

Ubntyof  the  Peonsylvania  Hospital, 

Library  of  the  Academy  of  Natoial 
Sciences,       .       -       -       - 

Library  of  the  Univeislly  of  ^saa- 
Bylvanlt.       .... 

Libiaiv  <beloogi&g  Co  tbe  Boeiely  of 
Studenu,       .... 

Library  of  the  Friends  in  Philadel- 
phia,        

Library  of  tbe  AlmsbooM,  rising 

Library  of  the  Penntylvania  Acade- 
my of  Fine  Aita,       -       .       . 

Library  of  the  Law  Aisociatfon,  up- 
wards of      .... 

Library  of  the  Medical  Snci^, 

Library  of  tbe  College  of  Physicians, 

Libracy  of  tbe  College  of  Pharmacy, 

Library  Of  St.  Aagustine  Chorch,  op- 
wards  of      .... 

Library  of  the  German  Society, 

Library  of  the   American   Bonday 
School  Union, 

Library  of  Foreign  Classical  Lttara> 
tare  and  Science,       ... 

Library  of  the  Pbllafielpbia  Mttseom, 

LIfaMry  of  the  Atheneum, 

Mercantile  Library,       ... 

Apprentices'  Library, 

Ncmhern    Liberties 
Beadina  Room, 

Southvirark  Library,       ... 

Kensington   Libruy    and   Seodhig 
Room,       .       -       .       -       . 

Llfaniy  of  the  Carpenten'  SockCy, 
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699 
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3,999 
4,909 

1,800 

9,809 

509 

6,509 

4,909 

7,019 

9,100 
9,909 


110,060 


Many  of  the  works  In  these  various 
depots  are  scarce,  and  not  easily  pio- 
cared  at  the  present  time.  The  fibrary 
of  the  'University  contains  a  donation 
from  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  made 
during  the  revolutionary  war, — all  of 
which  were  printed  at  the  royal  printing 
office,  and  treat  of  mathematics,  natural 
history,  &c.  The  library  of  the  Acade- 
my of  Fine  Arts  contains  a  donation 
from  Bonaparte.  The  library  of  the 
Hospital  and  Almshouse  contain  the 
best  works  on  medicine,  surgery,  and 
the  sciences,  while  those  of  the  Acade- 
my of  Natunl  Sciences  and  the  Muse> 
um  are  devoted  to  natural  history  and 
travels.  The  library  of  St.  Augustine's 
Church  contains,  we  believe,  the  onlj 
complete  copy  of  the  '*  Fathers"  in  this 
country. 

United  SUUes  Mint.  The  PhUadelphia 
Herald  recenUv  contained  an  account 
of  this  establisnment,  from  which  the 
following  particulars  are  epitomiaed. 

In  the  year  1830,  the  wnole  coinage 
was  $3455,620,  consisting  of  $643,105 
in  gold,  (half  and  quarter  eagles ;) — 
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fS^idOO  in  m^vi,  (hdf  doUi 
aad  half  dim6B;}-.&nd  $17,110  in  cop- 
per. 
In  1831 1  the  coinage  amounted  to 


and  hair  difflea;)~and  $33,603  60  in 
copper. 

In  183S,  the  coinage  amounted  to 
$3^01,055,  consiflting  of  $798,435  in 
^old;  $8,579,000  in  ulTer,and  $^,690 
in  eopper. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  no  eaglea 
nor  doUari  Ivive  been  coined  at  the 
mint  daring  the  laat  three  years.  No 
qnarter  doTlara  were  coined  in  1830. 
The  fint  emiasion  waa  in  1831.  Only 
eleven  dollan  in  ha\f  cents  have  been 
eoined  in  three  years — and  all  in  1831. 
The  gold  thas  coined  was  derived  from 
the  following  places  respectively,  in 
each  of  the  three  years.  We  follow  the 
Herald  in  including  Mexico  with  South 
America,  pleading  his  method  of  classi- 
fication as  imposing  a  necessity  for  this 
novel  geogranhical  arrangement. 

From  Soutii- America  and  the  West- 
Indies,  there  were  received  in  1830  about 
$125,000  in  gold;  in  1831,  $130,000; 
in  1832,  $80,000.  From  Africa,  in 
in  1830^19,000;  in  1831,  $27,000  ;  in 
1832,  $28,000.  From  places  unknown, 
in  lr<30,  $33,000;  1831,  $39,000;  in 
1632,  ^39,000.  The  principal  supplies, 
were,  however,  received  from  the  Gold 
Region  in  the  United  States,  which 
were  respectively,  in  the  three  years 
mentioned,  $466,000,  $518,000,  and 
$678,000. 

Tables  are  added,  exhibiting  the 
quantity  of  gold  received  from  each 
state  in  the  dold  Region,  since  1824 — 
the  year  in  which  attention  was  first 
drawn  to  the  search.  The  whole  amount 
is  $1,913,000,  derived  from  the  follow- 
ing states,  in  the  proportion  given :» 
North-Carolina,  $1,199,000;  Virginia, 

f 96,500 ;     South-Carolina,     $96,500 ; 
eorgia,  $528,000;  Tennessee,  $2,000; 
Alabama,  $1,000. 

Estimates  are  made  that  the  quantity 
of  gold  delivered  at  the  mint  does  not 
much  exceed  one  half  of  the  quantity 
produced  by  the  mines,  nearl^r  an  equal 
sum  having  been  otherwise  disposed  of, 
exported  uncoined,  or  consumed  in  va^ 
nous  works  of  art.  It  is  added  that  if 
these  estimates  are  nearly  correct,  the 


prodaction  of  gold  in  the  United  States, 
within  the  past  year,  has  not  been  less 
than  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  dollars. 
**  This  may  be  regarded  as  equal  to  one 
sixth  part  of  all  the  gold  produced  with- 
in the  same  period  from  the  mines  of 
Europe  and  America,  estimated  accord- 
ing to  the  results  of  recent  years,  given 
by  the  best  authorities." 

MARYLAND. 
Oeolofieal  Survey.  Messrs.  Ducatel, 
Alexander,  and  Tyson,  the  gentlemen 
appointed  by  the  Executive  to  make  a 
geological  survey  of  the  state,  are  now 
engaged  in  exploring  the  county  of 
Montgomery.  They  have  discovered 
the  most  flattering  mdication  of  great 
mineral  wealth  in  Alleghany  county— 
and  it  is  supposed  that  that  heretofore 
neglected  part  of  the  state  is  destined 
to  become  the  Wales  of  Maryland, 
yielding  inexhaustible  supplies  of  iron 
and  ccMU.  Various  speculations  have 
been  for  some  time  on  foot  in  relation 
to  the  existence  of  coal  and  other  min- 
eral products,  in  the  mountains  in  the 
viciwty  of  Frederick ;  and  it  is  stated 
that  an  examination  is  now  in  progress 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Yellow 
Spring. 

VIRGINIA. 
University  of  ^  Virginia.  No  provis- 
ion for  theological  instruction  being 
made  in  Uie  University  of  Virginia,  in 
November  last,  a  number  of  the  stu- 
dents applied  to  the  Chairman  and  Pro- 
fessors, lor  permission  to  engage  a  cler* 
gymao,  who  should  perform  regular 
religious  services,  and  to  subscribe  such 
a  sum  as  might  be  necessary  for  that 
purpose.  This  proposition  met  with 
the  entire  approbation  of  those  gentle- 
men, who  also  engaged  to  forward  the 
plan,  by  making  such  subscriptions  as 
might  be  found  necessary.  In  the 
course  of  the  last  month,  an  application 
was  addressed  to  the  Board  of  Visiters 
of  the  University,  requesting  them  to 
advance  a  fixed  sum  from  the  Ainds  of 
the  University,  in  order  to  make  a  per- 
manentprovision  for  religious  instruc- 
tion. This  the  board  did  not  feel  at 
liberty  to  do ;  but  declared  that  they 
would,  as  individuals,  cheerfully  make 
contributions  from  their  own  funds,  and 
expressed,  at  the  same  time,  the  wann- 
est approbation  of  the  measure  which 
had  been  adopted  by  the  students. 
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DEATHS, 


AND   OBITUARY  NOTICES   OF  PERSONS  LATELY  DECBASBD. 


In  Eastpoit,  Maine,  Mr.  BENJAMIN  FOL- 
SOM,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Eastport 
Sentinel.  From  an  obituanr  notice  or  the  de- 
ceased in  the  Sentinel,  the  following  iketch  is 
abridged  : — 

Mr.  Folaom  for  a  few  montha  past  had  been 
troubled  with  a  pain  in  hia  cheat,  and  for  up- 
wards of  a  year  had  been  conscioue  of  some 
difficulty  there.  It  did  not,  however,  ^ive  him 
any  aenoua  inconvenience  until  within  a  few 
weeks  past.  B«:ing  unwilling  to  leave  his  busi- 
ness, he  struggled  on  with  this  complaint  until 
a  fortnight  beiore  his  death,  when  he  retired  to 
his  bouse,  and  firom  that  time  he  flattered  him- 
self that  he  was  gaining  health  and  stren^h. 
He  continued,  at  bis  house,  his  editorial  duties, 
and  the  last  act  of  his  life  was  preparing  ah 
article  for  last  week's  paper.  On  the  Fourui  he 
could  not  resist  his  desire  to  Join  his  friends  in 
celebrating  the  return  of  our  iwlitical  Sabbath. 
The  next  day,  ahm,  be  felt  so  well,  ho  iropru- 
dentlv  went  to  his  printing  office.  On  the 
morning  of  his  death,  Tuesday  la«t,  he  ate  bis 
breakfast  in  apparently  as  good  health  as  he  had 
been  for  yean.  He  conversed  with  some 
friends,  who  called  in  the  forenoon  to  see  him, 
with  cheerfblneas  and  animation.  After  his 
friends  had  gone^  he  strolled  through  the  house, 
entertaining  an  idea  of  Eoing  down  town.  He 
afterward  finished  an  editorial  article  which  he 
had  before  commenced ;  be  then  rose  from  th4 
table  to  go  to  a  chair  in  another  part  of  the 
room.  After  he  had  sat  dow^n  in  this  chair,  his 
wife,  who  was  in  the  room  with  him,  heard 
him  sigb,  and  looking  up  thought  he  appeared 
■omewhat  changed.  She  immediately  called 
for  assistance,  but  before  they  reached  him  he 
had  gone  forever.  His  heart  ceased  to  perform 
its  functions  almost  instantaneously,  and  he 
expired  without  a  struggle  or  a  groan — ^not  a 
muscle  of  his  face  even  was  moved. 

Mr.  Folsom  was  bom  in  New- Market,  N.  B. 
in  1790.  He  acquired  his  trade  in  the  c^ce  of 
the  Essex  Register,  in  Salem,  Mass.  In  1819  he 
established  a  paper,  entitled  the  Democratic  Re- 
publican, in  Walpole,  which  continued  but  a 
abort  time.  Subsequently,  he  purchased  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Herald  in  Newbury  port.  In 
1817,  he  came  to  this  town  and  commenced  the 
Eastport  Sentinel,  and  has  since  been  actively 
and  zealously  engaged  in  advocating  and  ad- 
vancing those  measures,  which  he  believed 
would  promnto  the  pro«t)erity  and  interest  of 
thia  portion  of  the  state.  When  he  came,  thia 
country  was  comparatively  in  its  infancy.  He 
lived  to  see  it  grow  up  in  wealth  and  popular 
tjon,  and  he  has  been  gratified  with  the  reflec- 
tion, that  he  had  not  been  an  idle  dronfe  fn  the 
hive,  but  that  he  had  fkithfully  borne  His  part 
in  the  beat  and  burden  of  the  day.  Possessing 
a  liberal  and  generous  spirit,  he  has  been  ever 
ready,  with  his  purse  and  his  pen,  to  forward 
any  enterprise  that  would  be  productive  of  pub- 
lic good.  Of  our  public  schools  he  was  ever  a 
warm  friend  and  supportor— believing  that  our 
political  institutions  could  be  made  permanent, 
Ohly  by  d'lffhslng  knowledge  among  the  people. 
He  has  been  emphatically  a  public  man.  He 
has  been  intimatoly  connected  with  all  our  pub- 
lic affairs  for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years.  He 
represented  this  town  in  the  Stato  Legislature 
four  yean,  and  was  a  member  of  the  board  of 
Selectmen  six  or  seven  yean — being  at  his  de- 
cease chairman  of  the  board.  In  his  public  du- 
ties he  has  ever  been  fearless  and  independent, 
\|>erfonniB8  them  flrmly  and  fiUthfoUy.    Doing 


Justice  to  all,  he  did  not  allow  Mmaelf  to  to 
turned  aside,  either  by  the  pereuaaioat  at  hi* 
friends,  or  the  malice  of  his  enemiea.  Ckm- 
ducting  a  paper,  durina  a  seaaon  of  **  ivwaida 
and  punishments,"  when  versatility  in  politi- 
cal principles  was  the  only  sure  mad  to  prefer- 
ment, he  stuck  fast  to  bto  integrity.  Rejecthif 
all  consideratiooB  of  a  pecuniary  character,  ha 
refused  to  bend  bis  knee  to  the  popular  idol  cf 
the  day— but  keeping  a  single  eye  to  the  honor 
and  welfere  of  hia  country,  be  boldly  and  fbai^ 
lessly  supported  such  men,  and  such  measoiw. 
M  he  believed  would  maintain  the  one,  aad 
promote  the  other.  Of  his  domestic  chancUr 
and  social  qualities  we  will  not  apeak.  Thcf 
are  too  well  known  and  respected  in  this  com- 
munity, to  need  the  record  of  our  appwhatina. 
We  would  not  disturb  the  grief  which  otar- 
whelmed  his  family,  at  the  loas  of  one  who  wis 
always  kind  and  indulgent,  to  notice  the  fanaar 
—ana  the  univerml  aorrow  and  regret  raanlftaU 
ed  at  his  death,  with  the  marked  respect  patf 
to  his  remains  by  all.  without  distincHon  of 

Sirty,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  latter.  0« 
e  day  of  his  interment,  the  shippinf  ia  the 
harbor  displayed  their  colore  at  halr-naat.  Bis 
body,  preceded  by  the  Eaatpoit  Light  Inlkntiyr. 
and  the  Masonic  firatomity  in  thia  town,  aiM 
accompanied  by  the  Selectmen  and  other  lowu 
officere,  with  the  longest  train  of  dtiaeBa  that 
we  have  ever  before  observed  here,  upon  arim- 
ilar  occasion,  was  deposited  in  the  Maaoaie 
tomb,  the  solemn  and  impressive  service  of  the 
Maaona  having  been  previously  read. 

At  Dttxbnry,  Ms.  July  19,  the  Rot.  JOHN 
ALLYN.S.  T.  D.  He  was  bora  at  Baimiablp. 
1766,  ana  descended  fhun  a  family  that  aettlea 
early  in  Plymouth  Colony.  Some  of  hSs  aocaa- 
ton  wroto  the  name  Allen,  while  other  taaacbca 
of  the  family  retained  a  more  ancieaC  atOaopm- 
phy.  He  was  matriculated  of  Harvard  Uaiver- 
sity  1781,  and  received  his  flnt  degree  178S. 
He  was  noticed  in  college  for  hia  precod^  of 
talent,  and  he  is  remembered  aa  haviag  held  a 
respectable  nnk  amongst  the  best  acbotancC 
the  time.  From  college  he  paaaed  to  the  eaia 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  West,  of  Dartmouth,  (now  New 
Bedford)  for  his  theological  education.  It  hat 
been  said,  that  having  been  an  admirer  of  Dr. 
West,  he  fell  unconsciously  into  an  imitatlQa  of 
that  great  and  good  man.  But  that  opioioa  maf 
be  dissented  from.  There  may  have  lieen  peiata 
of  YSoincidence.  His  strength  of  Judgeawat, 
po^er  of  discrimination,  and  cleameas  of  kfla, 
were  like  thone  of  Dr.  West ;  but  in  Ma  qukk- 
ness  of  apprehension,  n^rfdtty  of  thought  aad 
brilliancy  of  wit  he  was  no  more  like  Jh.  West 
than  the  lightning  is  like  the  lamp.  Be  any 
have  resembled  bun  in  whim  and  paaaioo ;  b^ 
hia  whim  never  aettled  into  opinion  or  biaa«  aad 
his  passion  was  always  plaicable.  Dr.  AOya 
waa  altogether  a  man  too  original  and  aelf-aaa- 
tained  to  be  an  imitator  of  any  one. 

He  was  ordained  at  Duxbunr,  1789.  At  that 
time,  his  society  embraced  the  whole  toWBi 
with  hardly  a  dissentient  voice ;  and  be  Mlar- 
ed  upon  the  ministry  with  the  proapect  af  a 
peaceable,  though  a  laborious  life.  Nothing  o^ 
curred  materially  to  disturb  the  quiet  aad  ifea 
success  of  his  ministry,  for  more  than  twenty 
yean.  About  1819  divisions  began  to  appear. 
The  MethodisU,  aided  by  a  cuaaing  oae  of  tba 
party  politics  of  the  day,  suoceedod  In  ftamtof 
a  conaiderable  aocietv.  Soon  afterward,  llbanl- 
1^  begao  to  ma  mad,  and  the  UtttvenillNac*' 
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vied  vmf  ■oollMr  poitkm  of  hie  parteh.  A  fo- 
dety,  re^wetable  both  for  namben  and  iotelli- 
fenc«,  aulJ  remained  firm,  but  the  peace  of  Dr. 
AUyn  was  sensibly  affected.  It  was  exceed- 
ingly trying  to  bis  feelings  when  he  found  that 
many  fi&milies,  which  had  long  hold  a  friendly 
Inte/couree  with  him  in  mutual  regard  and 
diristian  offices,  had  now  become  nut  only  es- 
tranged from  him  and  his  ministry,  but  enibit- 
tereJ  with  theological  hatred,  and  ready  to 
•lander  and  abuse  their  veteran  servant  and 
long-tried  friend.  He  way  conatitutionaily  ez- 
dtable,  and  his  depressioQS  were  as  deep  as 
hia  elevations  were  lofty.  The  loss  of  a  favor- 
ite soni  several  years  befoie,  had  visibly  affected 
his  cheerfulness — and  now,  the  unlooked  for 
desertion  of  many  pari8hioQe]:s,  who  ought  to 
have  felt  stronger  bonds  of  obligation  and  affec- 
tion, eoocurred  to  hasten  the  attritions  of  time 
and  to  mature  the  morbid  symptoms  of  his  cou< 
•tittttlon.  In  1885  he  a^ipeared  to  be  slightly 
paralytic,  and  from  tJiat  time  he  began  to  speak 
moomfblly  of  his  intellectual  decay.  It  had 
been  perceived  by  himself  long  before  It  had 
been  distinctly  remarked  by  others.  He  has 
often  been  heard  to  say,  that  he  reached  matu- 
rity at  twenty-five,  ajid  his  grand  climacteric 
at  forty  years  of  age — ^that  be  accompUsh^d 
more  in  that  fortieth  year  tlian  during  any  oth^r 

J  rear  of  his  life— and  tliat  bis  mental  labors, 
ram  that  time,  though  others  might  not  have 
remarked  their  want  pf  vigor,  were  executed 
with  a  painful  consciousness  of  effort  to  iiim- 
Mlf.    In  1896,  a  colleague  was  settled,  (Rev. 
Benjamin  Kent })  but  his  mind  had  now  become 
too  far  impaired  to  enjoy  much  serenity  in  bis 
talease  from  care  and  labor.    There  was  one 
pacoliarly  painftil  circumstance,  of  which  one 
would  not  speak  but  from  a  sense  of  justice  to 
tlie  dead  and  the  living.    Nothing  can  inflict  a 
deeper  and  more  rancorous  wound  in  the  heart 
of  a  decaying  Pastor,  than  to  find  his  past  ser- 
vices forgotten,  and  the  people  for  whom  and 
for  whose  fluliers  he  bad  watched  and  ,prayed, 
and  wept  and  labored,  through  all  his  vigorous 
yean,  now  ready  to  cast  him  off  as  a  burden, 
and  to  abandoq  him  to  helpless  poverty.    Tbo 
writer  of  this  thinks  be  is  stating  the  truth  and 
the  whole  truth,  when  it  is  asserted  that  Dr. 
AUyn  had  received  a  salary  barely  sufllcient  to 
•Ql^y  the  most  pressing  necessities  of  a  (iBtmily ; 
all  ex|>enditures  therefore  for  books  or  for  the 
edocatioa  of  his  ehUdren,  were  precluded,  and 
what  is  more,  all  possibility  of  accumulating  a 
supply  for  old  age.    By  an  extraordinarv  enoxt 
In  instructing  pupils  in  bis  own  house,  ne  had 
overcome  the  flrBi-namod  wants,  but  not  the 
last.    Poverty  must  be  at  his  door,  the  moment 
hia  salary  should  cease.    Poverty  be  might  have 
borne  with  equanimity— but  poverty  infiicted  by 
those  wlm  "  owed  him  even  their  own  selves,*' 
(see  Philemon  19,)  was  too  much  to  bear.    He 
bad  set  an  example  of  magnanimous  generosity 
by  offering  to  resign  his  whole  salary  on  the  set- 
tlement of  a  eollesgue,  and  that  offer  was  eager- 
ly cau^t  hold  on,  as  neither  a  generous  nor  just 
peonle  eoald  have  done.     Fortunately,  at  this 
crisis,  the  Hon.  George  Partridge  had  left  a  leg- 
acy for  the  support  of  the  ministry  in  that  sod- 
ety,  and  Or.  Allyn,  still  retaining  his  pastoral 
relation,  could  set  a  legal  claim  to  a  portion  of 
the  proceeds.    What  could  be  legally  (lemanded 
the  parish  did  not  attempt  to  withhold;  and 
tboa  a  reluctant  subsistence  was  supplied  dur- 
ing his  life.    If  there  be  any  apology  for  this,  it 
oaglit  to  be  here  added  ;  and  it  is  an  apology  in 
part  that  the  parish  was  not  unanimous  in  this 
meditated  injustice  and  cruelty— and  fbrther, 
dutt  better  leellqn  gained  ground  toward  the 
dose  of  his  life.    It  n  an  apology  also  that  the 
eeoentricltles  of  Dr.  AUyn,  as  his  mental  decay 
came  upon  him,  were  mistaken  bv  some  for 
puriim,  caprice  or  a  derelictlMi  of  duty ;  a  mia- 


take  that  could  net  be  eorractad  until  bis  decay 
had  so  ikr  proceeded  as  to  leave  no  room  to 
doubt  that  it  was  a  mistake.  There  were  also 
probably  some  friendu  of  religious  order  who 
fWaied  the  utter  dissolution  ot  Uieir  society,  if 
they  should  allow  bread  to  ibeir  decayed  pastor, 
and  assume  the  additional  burden  of  supportr 
ing  another  minister.    This  error  bowever  can 

E»  but  a  short  nay  as  an  apology  for  injustice, 
uty  is  to  be  discharged,  and  Providence  irua- 
ed.  Better  that  any  society  be  dissolved  at 
once,  than  that  it  be  sustained  by  injustice ; 
better  that  it  be  scattered  to  the  four  winds, 
than  that  it  be  combined  in  cruelty  and  incrati- 
tude.  The  mental  decline  and  bodily  iunrmi- 
ties  of  Dr.  Allyn  promised  an  early  relief  from 
the  burden  of  his  support.  They  however  pro- 
ceeded more  slowly  rban  some  anticipated.  His 
release  came  not  until  July  19,  1833.  Some 
lucid  intervals  occurred.  The  last  flash  of  his 
mind  that  brought  to  remembrance  his  former 
brightness,  will  be  remembered  long  by  the 
Plymouth  Bay  association  of  ministers ;  it  was 
at  his  own  house,  when  those  gentlemen  met, 
for  the  hist  time  at  that  place,  in  I8Q8.  He  baa 
been  requested,  at  a  former  meeting,  to  prepare 
a  tract  or  e9say  upon  the  Inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures ;  be  had  neglected  it,  and  some  regret 
having  been  expressed,  be  ix^used  from  a  kind 
of  lethargy,  and  burst  upon  bis  friends  in  all 
tbe  magnffleence  of  his  wonted  genius.  He 
opened  the  subject  by  a  lucid  statement  of  the 
nitoning  of  divine  Inspiration,  noticed  several 
opinions  as  to  its  extent  in  relation  to  the 
scriptures,  quoted  Grotius,  Le  Clerk,  Locke,  and 
other  learned  authors,  and  concluded  with  an 
eloquent  commendation  of  the  value  of  our  sa- 
cred writings.  His  speech  was  continued  for 
pearly  an  hour,  while  the  gentlemen  of  the  ai- 
9ociation  and  others  present  gathered  close 
around  him,  with  the  profound  attention  that 
Uiey  would  have  paid  to  a  pionhet  risen  again. 
This  was  his  last  notable  effort.  Sometimes, 
on  meeting  an  old  friend,  be  would  rouse  ana 
converse  animatedly  for  a  short  time;  but 
again  his  conscious  decay  would  come  bitterly 
to  his  heart,  and  close  his  lips  in  silence. 

There  was  nothing  new  or  unheard  of  in  tbe 
qualities  of  his  mind  or  the  traits  of  his  charac- 
ter. It  was  the  common  compound  of  human 
nature.  But  his  powers  of  apprehension,  his 
judgement,  his  imagination,  his  passion  and  hia 
pUicability,  his  virtues  and  his  failings  were  all 
extraordinary  in  degree.  No  one  ever  doubted 
bis  moral  rectitude — ^bnt  his  passion  was  a 
whirlwind.  No  one  ever  doubted  his  candor — 
but  bis  prejudice  would  sometimes  startle.  But 
if  bis  passions  and  his  offences  sometimes  as- 
tonished—his  meekness,  his  placability,  bis 
condescension  to  make  reparation  and  seek  for- 
giveness, equally  astonished.  Tbe  lines  in- 
tended to  describe  the  Hon.  Chief  Justice  Fox, 
might  be  accepted  as  a  description  of  Dr.  Allyn. 

With  knowledge  so  vast,  and  wlQi  judgement 

so  strong. 
No  roan  wHh  one  half  of  them  ever  went 

wrong; 
But  with  passion  so  ardent,  and  fbncy  Sebright, 
No  man  with  one  half  of  them  ever   went 

right.  Bmrn*. 

But  the  good  always  finally  predominated  in 
Dr.  Allyn,  and  tbe  repentance  was  sure  to  make 
amends  for  the  offence.  He  who  bears  this  tes- 
timony had  known  him  well— had  often  suffer- 
ed tbe  pain  of  his  anger— but  as  often  experi- 
enced his  emollient  kindness. 

Of  all  his  remarkable  powers,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished was  his  power  of  conversation.  In 
some  genial  hour,  when  the  demon  of  melan- 
choly was  gone  out,  and  the  company  around 
him  called  for  the  exercise  of  leaminc  and  wit, 
ka  was  greater  than  tbe  greatest.    Hla  quick 
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diserterfnatkm,  bla  itrengtb  ofloglc,  hli  detec- 
tion of  sophistry,  or  his  wielding  of  the  flexile 
arms  of  sophistry  when  the  whim  led  that  way, 
his  readiness  of  repartee,  his  drawing  of  char- 
acter, his  scintillations  of  wit,  his  scathing 
sarcasms,  and  his  bianit  courtesy  even — all 
were  a-ttonishlng— and  if  he  lias  ever  been  ex- 
celled in  colloquy,  it  is  not  known  to  the  writer. 

Me  was  an  accomplished  Theologian.  His 
knowledge  of  languages  and  his  skill  in  biblical 
criticism  were  highly  respectable.  He  attained 
these  accomplishments  not  so  much  by  having 
read  many  books,  as  by  having  made  a  jodi- 
ciouB  use  of  a  few  well-selected  authora.  He 
rose  altogether  above  the  ordinary  commenta- 
tors on  the  scriptures,  and  paid  little  regard  to 
their  writings.  The  force  of  his  own  genius 
had  enabled  him  to  do  that  for  himself  which 
most  gentlemen  of  his  profession  could  attain 
only  by  laborious  consultation  of  libraries.  He 
was  rarely  known  to  quote  the  criticisms  of 
such  authors  as  he  did  know,  upon  diflicoit  or 
disputed  passages — but  he  was  always  ready  to 
give  a  criticism  of  bis  own,  and  that  in  a  man- 
ner so  clear  and  sati«factoiy,  that  few  were  able 
or  willing  to  gainsay  it.  His  opportunities  for 
eonsulting  large  libraries  were  few }  and  per- 
haps this  is  haidly  to  be  regretted  ;  for  by  de- 
pending upon  the  force  of  his  own  talents,  he 
probably  became  a  great^'r  man  than  whole  I i bra- 
lies  would  have  made  him.  In  1813,  his  college 
conferred  upon  him  its  highest  honors  :  but  the 
Doctor*s  degree  was  the  meed  of  genius  more 
than  of  learning ;  and  in  the  sight  of  all  men  it 
was  well  bestowed.  He  printed  few  of  his 
works.  His  Election  sermon,  some  ordination 
sermons  and  occasional  discourses  may  be  found 
in  print.  He  also  edited  a  small  volume  of  Dr. 
Barnes's  Sermons,  and  drew  the  character  of 
Dr.  Barnes  as  contained  in  that  volume.  It  has 
been  often  asked  why  he  printed  no  more  ;  and 
it  may  be  answered,  that  his  decay  commenced 
precisely  at  that  ace  of  life  when  men  generally 
are  best  qualified  fur  giviuK  their  well-digested 
thoughts  to  the  public :  this  may  not  only  be 
accepted  as  the  reason  why  we  see  so  few  of 
his  works,  but  as  the  reason  why  we  have  not 
beard  of  him  smiting  amongst  the  giants,  in  the 
theological  warfare  of  the  last  twenty  years. 

His  opinions  were  always  on  the  side  of  a  so- 
ber and  chastened  liberality.  The  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  he  long  ago  knew  how  to  trace  to  its 
heathen  origin  in  Plato's  philosophy,  adopted  in- 
to the  church  in  the  dark  ages ;  but  he  was  rarely 
known  to  bring  di:*cusi)tons  on  the  subject  into 
the  pulpit.  He  loved  the  untramineled  freedom 
of  Priestley,  as  a  commentator,  the  accuracy  of 
Wakefield,  and  the  morel  courage  of  Belsham. 
In  his  pulpit  performances  he  would  never  be 
uninteresting,  but  he  was  variable  in  this  re- 
spect, owing  to  his  constitutional  melancholy. 
He  would  often  preach  from  detatched  briefs  or 
notes,  which  he  would  take  piecemeal  from  his 
pockets  as  he  wanted  them  ;  but  there  were  fa- 
vored hours  of  excitement  when  notes  would 
be  wholly  laid  aside,  and  he  would  proceed  in 
strains  of  eloquence  that  could  scarcely  be  sur- 
passed. Christian  philosophy  may  be  adopted 
as  a  description  of  the  general  character  of  his 
preaching ;  the  nature  of  man — his  relations  and 
prospects — the  necessity  of  religion  to  the  de- 
velopmeot  of  the  human  powers  and  the  sup- 
port of  human  hopes — the  concurrence  of  the 
teachings  of  nature  and  of  revelation — moral 
influences — the  rules  of  duty,  as  drawn  both 
fVom  reason  and  religion — ^the  discipline  that  we 
derive  even  from  our  present  darkness  and 
doubts ;  on  topics  like  these  he  was  as  thorough- 
ly furnished  as  in  a  critical  exposition  of  the 
scriptures — ^and  thus  were  these  qualifications 
of  a  preacher  happily  combined.  Flis  voice  was 
sonorous  and  rich  in  its  tones,  at  the  age  of 
flftj,  and  perbaps  later.    In  the  discbwge  of  bis 


unoebtal  dutiaa  hfl  wai  peenliaily  eandeweirf- 
ing  and  attentive  to  the  yoang.  He  eoll«ete< 
the  first  childreu's  library  known  to  the  writer, 
as  early  as  1612 ;  and  be  enjoyed  much  satMkc- 
tion  for  many  years  in  its  successful  circalatkNU. 
While  he  could  enjoy  any  thing,  be  bad  a  keen 
relish  fur  the  society  of  the  young. 

He  lived  too  long  for  his  own  fkme.  The 
gradual  declension  of  his  mental  powen  led 
some  of  his  early  friends  into  a  gradual  oblivloB 
of  what  he  was  In  his  might,  and  perhaps  la 
doubt  even,  whether  they  had  not  been  deceiv- 
ed ill  regard  to  his  greatness.  Had  be  fallen  in 
bis  meridian  splendiNr,  like  Buckmloster,  It 
would  have  been  far  otherwise  ;  do  ona  woold 
have  doubted  his  greatness,  and  bis  death  would 
have  occasioned  a  deep,  a  wide,  and  a  lasCing 
sensation.  Reflection  must  now  do  Joatice  to 
bis  memory.  His  numerous  literary  and  theo- 
logical friends,  who  have  for  yeara  looked  opoa 
him  only  with  pity  and  sorrow,  roust  erase  tba 
late  image  of  him  ftom  their  minds— tbat  was 
not  Dr.  Allyn— and  supply  its  place  from  fkltb- 
fal  memory.  His  people  who  bad  almost  fbr- 
gotten  him  or  who  remembered  only  the  f<Hbies 
of  his  decayed  intellect,  must  let  the  grave  cover 
that  mutilated  copy,  and  revive  in  Coeir  memo- 
ries the  traces  tbat  years  cannot  bave.dbliteral- 
ed.  They  will  do  this  act  of  Justice :  it  Is  mM 
in  human  nature  to  make  war  npon  the  dead. 
The  time  has  been  when  they  were  accustomed 
to  feel  a  laudable  pride  In  the  relation  which 
subsisted  between  him  and  them  ;  and  the  tiras 
will  come  again  when  they  will  duly  prize  tbs 
honor  of  having  been  served  by  a  pastor  whose 
intellectual  powers  and  attainments  placed  bim 
in  the  highest  ranks  of  his  species. 

The  person  of  Dr.  Allyn  was  rather  com- 
manding than  graceful.  His  eyes  were  Mi 
most  remarkable  feature — large,  black,  movea- 
ble, and  piercing.  His  nose  and  foreb^d  prom- 
inent—his complexion  dark,  and  bis  sku  in- 
dented with  small  pox—bis  luiir  raven-coiored, 
strong  and  straight— and  his  face  oval  in  its 
seneral  form.  But  the  general  appearance  of 
his  person  was  singularly  variable.  In  his 
boure  of  moping  melancholy,  with  body  stoo^ 
Ing  and  brow  overcast,  be  seemed  an  object  of 
commiseration  ;  but  in  bis  hours  of  cheerful  ex- 
citement, with  body  erect  and  with  eyes  dart- 
ing intellectual  fire^  he  seemed  to  bekMictoa 
superior  order  of  beings.  A  stranger  could  not 
sec  him  in  one  or  the  otiier  of  these  modes 
without  detecting  the  marks  of  intellectoal 
greatness.  His  enjoyment  of  life,  was,  at 
times,  most  exquisite— and  hissufl^erings  again 
were  extraordinary :  his  success  had  not  beca 
small— his  reverses  were  terrible ;  and  his  re- 
wards will  be  gieat ;  for  nothing  of  mediocrity 
has  ever  been  associated  with  him.  Having 
devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  mankind  wttk 
godly  simplicity  and  singular  assiduity,  so  loaff 
as  he  seemed  to  be  an  accountable  afent,  the 
shadows  that  came  over  him  cannot  deprivs 
him  of  his  rewards.    What  may  not  be  bis  in- 


tellectual glory  now  that  he  is  dkivered/rom 
body  of  sin  and  death !  Happy  spirit !  The  wtee 
and  the  good  have  been  loved  by  thee,  and  tlie 
wise  and  the  gfx>d  shall  gather  around  thee  tat- 
ever.  — 

In  Granville,  (N.  Y.)  Hon.  THOMAS  POB- 
TGR,  99  years  and  3  mos.  Judge  P.  was  the 
father  of  Dr.  Porter,  of  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Andover,  Mass.  He  was  in  the  Bkiti^ 
army  in  the  year  17.'>5,  at  I^ke  George.  Dur- 
ing the  revel utionaiy  war,  he  was  active  for  his 
country.  He  officiated  about  ten  years  as  Judign 
of  the  Supreme  and  County  Courts  of  Vermont. 
He  also  served  as  a  member  of  the  Legidiatures 
of  Connecticut  and  Vermont  35  years.  For 
more  than  60  years  he  was  an  active  member 
and  a  Deacon  of  the  Congregational  Churdt. 
The  foregoing  notice  was  written  by  Deacoa 
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TbomM  Porter,  and  wn  of  the  abov<»,  wtth 
whom  his  fkther  iwldnd ;  two  dftf  i  afterwards 
he  wa«  seized  with  a  fbrer,  and  died  one  week 
after  his  father's  burial,  aged  66. 

In  Philadelphia,  May  34,  the  Hon.  JOHN 
KANDOLPH  of  Virginia,  many  yew9  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  and  afterwards  Minister  Plen- 
ipotentiary to  the  Court  of  St.  Petemburgh. 
Instead  of  the  numerous  obituarv  notices  of 
this  distinguished  individual,  which  have  ap- 
peared since  his  decease,  we  copy  the  following 
letter,  written  by  himself,  as  a  memorial  of  his 
character  and  disposition.  It  was  written  to 
his  nephew,  who  ha^  since  deceased. 

Dscaif  B£B  13, 1613. 

Yoa  9kaU  "know  something  of  my  life," 
nay^  every  thing,  my  dear  son,  that  it  can  be 
desirable  or  profitable  for  you  to  know.  It  is  a 
tale  not  devoid  of  interests  or  events,  and  mieht 
be  wrought  up  into  a  more  engaging  narrative 
than  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  of  the  hasty 
volumes  which  minister  to  the  mental  green- 
sickness of  our  misses  and  masters.  Like 
yourself,  I  was  left  by  my  Hither  an  orphan, 
when  too  youne  to  be  sensible  of  my  loss.  The 
ftrat  thing  that  I  can  remember,  is,  finding  my- 
self in  my  mother's  fkmity,  the  pin-basket  of  the 
whole  bouse.  I  think  that  I  can  recollect  some 
circumstances  that  must  have  happened  in  1776 ; 
hot  I  distinctly  remember  events  which  took 
place  In  the  year  following.  I  shared  my 
mother's  widowed  bed,  and  was  the  nestling  of 
her  bosom.  Every  night  after  I  was  undreswd. 
and  in  the  morning  befbre  I  rose,  I  kneeled 
down  in  my  bed,  and  patting  up  my  little  bands, 
repeated  after  my  mother  the  Liora*s  prayer  ana 
the  "belief;**  and  to  this  circumstance  I  at- 
tribute some  of  my  present  opinions.  I  say 
arwenf,  beeanse  they  lay  long  dormant,  and  as 
if  extinguished  within  me.* 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1783,  my  mother 
manried  St.  George  Tucker.  From  that  day 
there  was  a  change  in  my  situation.  The  first 
blow  that  I  ever  received,  was  fVom  the  hand  of 
this  man,  and  not  a  week  after  his  nnion  with 
my  mother.  At  id»  instance,  I  was  sent,  at  the 
age  of  iitM,  to  the  school  of  Walker  Murray, 
(who  had  been  his  fellow-student  at  college,) 
in  the  county  of  Orange ;  then,  and  perhaps 
yet,  a  wild  and  savage  country,  Inhabited  by 
the  coarsest,  the  most  ignorant,  and  vicious  of 
the  human  race !  A  new  worla  was  opened  to 
me.  Onr  school-fellows,  (your  father  and  undo 
Theodorick  were  at  the  same  school)  were,  with 
tfke  eiception  of  one  or  two  gentlemen's  sons, 
adepts  in  every  species  of  profligacy ,~vulgar, 
hratal,  savage.  Our  schoolmaster  was  the  roost 
petulant  and  malignant  wretch  in  creation. 
We  had  scarcely  the  necessaries  of  llfb ;  with- 
ODt  an  opportunity  to  acquire  any  thing  more 
than  as  much  Latin,  as  sufliced  to  furnish  out  a 
bald  translation  of  the  ordinary  school  books. 
Indignant  at  his  treatment,  your  father,  hardly 
thirteen  years  old,  determined  to  desert  and  go 
home.  From  our  step-father,  we  looked  for 
nothing  like   sympathy   or  tenderness.     My 

*  This  letter  was  written,  it  will  be  perceived, 
before  Mr.  Randolph's  supposed  conversion. 
As  illustrative  of  the  general  facts  above  stated, 
we  quote  the  following  anecdote  from  the  S.  S. 
Journal.  "The  late  John  Randolph,  some 
years  since,  addressed  himself  to  an  intimate 
friend,  in  terms  something  like  the  following: 
*  I  used  to  be  called  a  Frenchman,  because  I 
took  the  French  side  in  politics:  and  though 
this  was  unjust,  yet  the  truth  is,  I  should  ha%'e 
been  a  French  atheist,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
one  recollection,  and  that  was  the  memory  of 
the  time  when  my  departed  mother  used  to  take 
my  little  hands  in  hers,  and  cause  rae  on  my 
knees  to  say,  Out  fkuher,  which  art  m  Jkaoeen.'  ** 
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brrtber  was  deterred  by  hit  expostoIiatloDS  from 
eieeuting  his  purpose.  Murray  transflerred  his 
school  to  WiUiamsbarfh,  and  we  were  trans- 
ferred along  with  it.  In  1784,  the  state  of  my 
health  induced  my  mother  to  send  me  to  Ber- 
muda, where  I  arrived  in  the  month  of  July; 
and  just  twelve  months  afterwards,  she  came 
over  with  her  whole  family,  and  remained  till 
November,  1785 ;  when  she  encountered  a  long 
and  boisterous  {ossage,  in  a  wretched  sloop,  to 
Virginia.  This  laid  the  foundation  of  that  dis- 
ease, which  deprived  me,  two  years  afterwards, 
of  the  best  mother  that  ever  man  had. 

My  sojourn  in  Bermuda  was  of  essential  ser- 
vice to  me  in  many  respects.  It  was  a  respite 
from  the  austere  rule  of  my  step-father,  and  the 
tyranny,  hardly  tolerable,  of  Murray ;  and  I  ac- 
quired a  temper  not  to  brook  tamely  their  un- 
reasonable exactions.  There  was  a  good 
conntry-gentleman's  library  in  old  Mr.  Tucker's 
house,  where  I  staid ;  and  here  I  read  many 
sterling  English  authors.  Your  fkther  and  my- 
self were  always  book-worms.  It  was  a  sort  of 
bond  to  the  aJTection  that  united  us.  Our  first 
question  at  meeting  was,  generally^  "What 
have  you  read  ?  Have  you  seen  this  or  that 
work  ?"  By  going  to  Bermuda,  however,  I  lost 
my  Greek :  I  had  Just  mastered  the  grammar 
pafecdy^  when  I  left  WUliamsburgh.  Walking 
round  the  base,  (it  was  a  circular  iron  railing 
that  protected  it)  of  Lord  Botetourfs  statue,  I 
had  committed  the  Westminster  grammar  to 
memoiy,  so  as  to  be  able  to  repeat  every  word 
of  it.  The  pendulum  of  the  great  clock  which 
vibrated  over  my  head,  seemed  to  concantrata 
my  attention  on  my  book.  My  Bermudlan 
tutor,  Ewing,  had  no  Greek  class,  and  would 
not  take  the  trouble  of  teaching  a  sinde  Ix^. 

After  oar  retam,  we  went  back  to  Williami- 
buripi ;  your  father  continuing  to  board  with 
Murray,  but  attending  Mr.  Wythe  in  Greek. 
Mathematics,  and  I  think  Latin  also.    Boon  af- 
terwards he  entered  college.     We  were  at  the 
grammar  school  kept  In  the  old  capitol,  which 
has  been  since  pulled  down,  to  save  the  expense 
of  repairing  the  hall,  where  Henry  spoke  and 
independence  was  declared.     The   shoekiog 
barbarity  of  Murray  towards  my  brother  Theo- 
dorick, drove  me  from  the  school,  (our  mother 
was  then  in  New- York  for  her  health,)  and  soon 
after  I  left  it.     Having  spent  some  months  at 
home,  we  (Thedorick  and  myself)  were  sent  in 
March,  1787,  to  Princeton,  where  we   were 
Joined  in  the  summer  by  your  fttber.    Doctor 
Witheisnoon.  in  order  to  make  the  most  out  of 
us,  put  Theoaorick  and  myself  into  the  grammar 
school,  although  we  were  farther  advanced  than 
any  of  the  freshmen  or  most  of  the  sophomores. 
In  this  subterranean  abode  of  noise  and  mis- 
rule, I  was  pent  for  five  long  months,  and  in 
September  was  transferred  to  the  college,  with 
habits  acquired  in  that  school,  by  no  means 
propitious  to  study.    At  Christmas.  Theodorick 
anil  I  went  to  New-York,  to  spend  what  Uttle 
money  we  had  hoarded  for  that  purpose  ;  (little 
it  was,  since  Witherspoon's  necessities  drove 
him  to  embezzle  our  funds ;)  and  were  recalled 
in  a  few  days,  by  a  letter  from  your  father,  en- 
closing one  from  our  mother,  which  summoned 
us  to  her  dying  bedside.    We  hastened  home, 
and  saw  her  for  the  last  time.     In  January, 
1788,  she  died.    The  sun  rose  and  set ;  the  riv- 
ers flowed ;  the  order  of  nature  went  on.    This 
seemed  to  me  at  first  unnatural  and  shocking. 
My  mother  had  been  a  fklthlVil  execntriz  of  my 
father's  will,  a  faithful  steward  of  the  effects 
committed  to  her  charge,  in  trust  for  her  chil- 
dren. She  left  clear  acccmnts,  and  money  Inoi  a 
small  sum)  in  hand.   In  May,  1788,  Theoaorick 
and  I  were  sent  to  college  in  New-York ;  and 
your  father  came  on  here  to  attend  the  debates 
of  the  Convention,  on  the  question  of  adopting 
or  rejecting  the  federal  constitution  of  178^ 
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ing  June,  be  iwcetved  the  rw^nMiid  of  the  lUf- 
ate  Eiaex,  which  was  buQt  in  this  town  and 
Dresented  to  government  by  the  merchants  of 
Salem.  About  this  time,  the  reseocy  of  Tripoli, 
emboldened  by  the  lucceaa  of  the  Aigerinea, 
commenced  bodtillties  against  the  United  States  j 
to  oppose  which  a  squadron  of  frigates,  among 
which  was  the  Essex,  was  sent  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Here  he  continued  for  thirteen  or  four^ 
teen  months,  but  did  not  fall  in  witii  any  of  the 
Tripolitan  cruiscra. 

He  returned  to  New- York  in  July,  1803,  and 
in  Hay,  1803,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  Philadelphia.  In  July  he  sailed  in  her  to 
Join  the  Mediterranean  squadron,  then  under 
Commodore  Preble.  He  was  here  employed  la 
blockading  the  harbor  of  Tripoli,  and,  on  the 
31st  of  October,  gave  chase  to  a  stranee  ship 
that  was  seen  running  for  the  harbor  of  I'ripoli. 
The  chase  was  unsuccessful,  and  the  Philadel- 
phia was  returning,  when,  as  she  was  going  at 
the  rate  of  six  or  seven  knots,  she  ran  upon 
rocks  about  four  miles  and  a  half  from  the  town. 
As  soon  as  she  had  grounded,  the  gunboats 
came  out  to  attack  her  j  but  while  she  contintt> 
ed  upri^t,  with  the  few  guns  that  could  be 
brought  to  bear,  slie  kept  tlie  enemy  at  a  dis- 
tance :  but  she  soon  lay  over  so  much  on  one 
side  that  she  could  not  use  her  guns.  At 
len^h.  after  sustaining  the  enemy's  nre  for  five 
or  SIX  noun,  a  council  of  war  of  all  the  officers 
unanimously  advised  a  surrender.  The  roaga- 
sine  was  therefore  drowned;  the  arms  and 
every  article  of  value  thrown  overboard ;  the 
ship  scuttled,  the  pump  choaked,  and  the  colors 
were  then  hauled  down. 

The  frigate  was  plundered  of  every  thing  that 
o«ald  be  got  at,  when  the  Tripolitans  went  on 
board.  They  took  from  Capt.  Bainbridge  his 
watch  and  epaulets,  and  the  cravat  from  his 
neck ;  but  with  much  struggling  and  difficulty 
'be  saved  the  miniature  of  his  wife.  The  officers 
and  crew,  however,  were  pretty  well  treated,  as 

Prisoners  of  war,  after  they  were  landed  in 
ripoli.  Several  attempts  were  made  to  escape, 
bot  all  were  unsuccessful.  The  prisoners  were 
often  obstinate^  uncomplying,  and  mischievous; 
yet  the  Tripolitans  who  had  charge  of  them 
were  rarely  provoked  to  punish  them.  They 
used  often  to  say,  that  the  Americans  were  the 
most  difficult  to  manage  of  any  people  they 
bad  ever  seen. 

A  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United  States 
and  Tripoli  was  concluded  in  1805,  and  on  the 
third  of  June  tlie  prisoners  were  liberated,  after 
i.  confinement  of  thirteen  months,  and  sodb 
after  sailed  for  America.  Capt.  Bainbridge  was 
received  rather  as  a  returning  conqueror  than  a^ 
a  vaaqai^bed  prisoner,  and  was  acquitted  of  all 
blame  by  a  court  of  inquiry  held  at  his  request. 

From  1806  to  1813,  he  occupied  himself  part  of 
the  time  in  the  merebant  service,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  time  was  employed  in  various 
naval  duties.  In  1813.  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Navy  Yard  at  Charlestown ;  and 
on  the  arrival  at  Boston  of  Capt.  Hull,  after  his 
vietory  over  the  British  fllgikie  Guerriere.  be 
having  applied  for  a  Airiou^,  Commoaore 
Bainbridge  was  permitted  to  take  command  of 
the  Constitution. 

"  In  a  few  weeks  he  sailed,  in  company  with 
the  sloop  of  war  Hornet,  Cnjk.  Lawrence,  on  a 
cruiseto the  East  Indies.  After  parting  com- 
pany with  Capt.  Lawrence,  he  was  running 
down  the  coast  of  Brazil,  when,  on  Thursday, 
the  SSth  of  December,  he  discovered,  about  nine 
in  the  morning,  two  sail,  one  of  which  was 
standing  off  shore  towards  him.  He  immedi- 
ately made  sail  to  meet  the  strange  ship,  and 
finding,  as  lie  approached  her,  that  she  did  not 
answer  his  private  signals,  proceeded  out  to  sea 
in  order  to  separate  her  from  her  companion. 
Bad  drew  her  off  the  neutnl  eoMt.    AboQl  one 
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proper  distance  itom  the  diore,  he  boialed  Us 
ensiipi  and  pendant,  which  was  answered  bf 
English  colors,  and  perceiving  that  she  was  an 
English  frigate  (the  Java,  captain  Lamliert)  he 
took  in  the  nnrals,  tacked,  and  stood  for  the 
enemy.    The  Java  immediately  b(»e  down,  in- 
tending to  rake,  which  the  Constitution  avoided 
by  wearing.     The  enemy  beina  now  within 
half  a  mile  to  windward,  and  havuig  hauled 
down  his  flag,  the  Constitution   fired  a  gon 
ahead  to  make  him  show  his  colors,  and  imme* 
diately   poured  in   her   whole   broadside,  ea 
which  English  colors  were  hoisted,  and  the  fiie 
returned.    On  this  the  action  became  general, 
within  grape  and  canister  distance.    In  a  few 
minutes  the  wheel  of  the  Constitution  was  diot 
away ;  and  in  abnut  a  half  an  hour.  Commodore 
Bainbridtt  finding  that  his  advenary  etiU  kcot 
too  fiir  offf  determined  to  cloee  with  him  at  the 
risk  of  being  raked.    He  therefore  loffiMl  np  so 
cloee  to  the  Java,  that,  in  passing,  her  jib-boon 
got  foul  of  the  Constitution's  misen  riffling; 
and  having  now  nined  a  nearer  position,  he 
poured  in  so  well-directed  a  fire,  that  in  tea 
minutes  lie  shot  away  the  Java's  ji1>-boom  and 
part  of  the  bowsprit  ^  in  five  minutes  more  the 
foremast  went  by  the  l>oard— her  main  topmMt 
followed— then  the  gaft  and  spanker  boom,  and 
lastly,  the  mizenmast  went  nearly  by  the  board. 
At  five  minutes  post  four,  one  hoar  and  fifty- 
five  minutes  from  the  commencement  of  Ibe 
aaion,  the  Java's  fire  was  completely  silenced, 
and  her  colors  being  down,  comncdore  Bahi- 
bridge  supposed  that  she  had  struck ;  be  tliere- 
fore  Ahot  ahead  to  repair  his  rigging ;  but  while 
hove  to  for  that  purpose,  dtecovered  that  ter 
colors  were  still  flying,  although  her  msdnmast 
had  just  fone  by  the  board.    He  tberefore  bore 
down  again  upon  her,  and  having  got  eloae 
athwart  her  bows,  was  on  the  point  of  raking 
her  with  a  broadside,  when  she  hauled  down 
her  colors,  being  a  completely  unmanageable 
wreck,  entirely  dismasted,  without  a  spar  of  any 
kind  standing.    On  boarding  her,  it  was  found 
that  captain  Lambert  had  been  mortally  wound- 
ed, and  that  the  Java  was  so  much  ii^joied.  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  bring  her  to  tbe  Untt- 
ed  States.    All  the  prisoners  and  tbe  bagsafs 
were  therefore  brought  on  board  tbe  Oonaltai- 
tion,  a  service  which  it  required  two  days  to 
perform,  there  being  but  a  single  bont  left  be- 
tween the  two  frigates.    On  the  31st  she  was 
blown  up,  and  the  Constitution  put  into  Bl. 
Salvador.     The  Java  earned  forty-nine  gnna, 
and  upwards  of  four  hundred  men :  abe  was 
bound  to  the  East-Indies,  and  had,  in  addftiea 
to  her  own  crew,  upwards  of  one  bnndred 
supernumerary  officers  and  seamen,  for  Afifer* 
ent  ships  on  tiie  East-India  station. 

"  Her  loss  was  sixty  killed ;  and  among  tbeae 
was  captain  Lambert.  Of  the  wonndod,  tbe 
aeoonnts  varied  from  one  hundred  and  oao 
(which  were  asceftalned  positively)  to  one  bun- 
dred  and  seventy. 

"  On  board  the  Constitution,  nine  were  IdU- 
ed,  and  twenty-five  wounded,  among  wbem 
was  the  CommodMe  himself. 

"  This  victory  was  scarcely  less  honorable  is 
commodore  Bainbridge,  than  tbe  generality 
with  which  he  exereiMd  the  right  of  a  conqmcr- 
or.  While  on  board,  the  prisonera  were  traaied 
with  the  most  respectftil  attention.  Immadi- 
ately  on  their  landing  at  St.  Salvador,  they  were 
set  at  liberty  on  parole,  and  received  every 
article  of  their  baggage;  and  particulariy  a 
service  of  pl&te  beloninng  to  general  Hislop,  was 
careAilly  preserved  and  restored  to  him.  *nteae 
proofs  of  honorable  courtesy  were  not  lost  on. 
the  prisonen,  who  expressed  their  gratitude  in 
a  manner  creditable  to  themselves  as  lo  tbe 
victors." 

Tbe  dteayed  slate  of  tbe  Conatitntioa  and 
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vHtii  Um  origlikBl  plan  of  tlie  crnlM,  Commodore 
Baiateadfe  now  left  Uie  Hetnet  to  bloekade  a 
■uperfor  British  force  at  St.  Salvador,  and 
MCumed  to  the  United  Btstee. 

Tbifl  waa  the  only  action  in  which  Commodore 
Bainhridge  was  engaaed  during  the  war.  After 
the  peace  of  1815,  baving  auperintended  the 
bnOding  of  the  Independence  74,  he  had  the 
honor  or  waving  hia  flag  on  board  the  ftiat  line 
«r  battle  ataip  belonfiog  to  the  United  Btatea, 
tint  ever  floated.  He  was  ordered  to  form  a 
Junction  with  Commodore  Decatmr,  to  cmlae 
aoalaat  the  Bartaarv  powers,  who  had  shown  a 
dJapoaitlon  to  plnnaer  our  commerce.    In  com- 


puy  wfth  feii  own  aqpiadron,  he  anfved  beAm 
the  haibor  of  Carthagena,  where  he  learned  that 
Commodore  Decator  had  eonclnded  a  peace 
with  the  regency  of  Algiers.  He  now.  accord- 
ing to  bis  instructions,  presented  himself  before 
Tripoli,  where  also  be  learned  that  Commodore 
Decatur  bad  anticipated  him  l^  a  previoos  visit. 
He  returned  to  the  United  States  on  the  15Ui 
November,  1815 ;  was  afterward  appointed  one 
of  the  Navy  Commissionera ;  and  resumed  the 
command  at  the  Navy  Yard  in  Charlestown. 
Bis  health  bad  been  declining  some  time  before 
his  removal  to  Philadelphia,  last  autumn,  and 
little  or  no  hopeof  his  tecoveiy  was  entertained 
at  that  ttane.  [Salem  Gazette] 
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Q^  The  following  commuoication  was  net  reoetved  in  season  to  be 
placed  among  the  original  papers. 

TO  TBI  XDITOB  OF  TBX  NXW-XffGLARD  HAOJIZIHX. 

8iE,— Tbo  article  which  appeared  in  your  last  munberi  entitled  "  A  Letter  on 
Blavery/'  was  really  written,  aa  it  profeaaed  to  be,  in  answer  to  one  from  a  iriend 
at  the  Sonth ;  and  it  was  sent  yon  for  publication » with  a  fitint  hope,  but  bear^ 
wish,  that  it  might  have  some  efficacy  as  a  testimony  of  liberal  and  eonciliatory 
Aeling  towards  our  sonthem  brethren.  It  was  written  with  a  feeling  of  sympathy 
and  kindness ;  it  was  thought  to  breatiie  a  apirit  of  conciliation^  and  published 
only  with  the  4iope  of  doing  something  to  calm  an  angry  but  groundless  spirit  of 
indignation.  IVhat  then  must  have  heen  my  feelings,  at  finding  it  seiied  upon 
m  a  weapon  of  oiTenoe  against  the  South|  and  wielded  with  the  intent  of  oonjucing 
up  the  Tory  spirit  of  jealousy  which  it  was  intended  to  allay  ? 

It  is  discouraging  enough  to  find  that  the  arrow  which  we  may  aim  at  any  folly  or 
erime,  should  ftll  short  of  the  mark  from  want  of  strength  in  the  arm  that  launches 
it;  but  when  we  see  it  so  far  turned  from  its  course,  as  to  wound  the  very  heart 
we  would  defend,  the  'bitterness  of  repentance  is  added  to  the  mortification  of 
failure.  If,  by  any  fair  inference  from  the  tenor  of  my  article,  it  can  be  made 
•ut,  as  has  been  attempted  by  the  Morning  Post,  and  other  papers,  that  its  writer 
was  animated  by  a  '*  bloodthirsty  feeling ;"  or,  that  1  have  put  forth  senUments 
which  would  be  scouted  by  the  majority  of  my  coimtrymen,  then  will  I  own 
with  ahame,  that  I  am  not  enough  conversant  with  the  use  of  language,  to  clothe 
my  thoughts  in  a  gai^  ezpressiTe  of  ^eir  real  nature,  and  beg  pardon  of  your 
leaders  for  haying  obtruded  my  clumsy  production  upon  their  notice.  But  if,  aa 
I  hope  to  make  it  appear,  those  papers  liave,  by  an  unfair  and  ungenerous  selec- 
tion of  a  single  paragraph,  and  garbled  extracts,  stripped  of  their  connecting  and 
nzplanatory  sentences,  put  upon  my  article  a  false  coloring,  and  held  it  up  as  an 
ifrilating  specimen  of  New-England  hostility  to  the  South — ^then  shall  I  have 
thrown  the  charge  of  hostility  upon  those  who  cannot  shake  it  off,  but  by  the 
svcuse  of  partial  and  inattentive  reading. 

I  am  charged  with  manifesting  a  bloodthirsty  disposition,  and  representing  as 
the  sentiments  of  New-England,  feelings  which  every  New-Englander  would 
iafiignantly  disavow  \  an  undue  importance  is  thus  given  to  my  language ;  and 
hvwever  inaignificant  any  effort  of  mine  may  be,  I  am  too  conaeientionB  to  neglect 
iqpelliAg  such-a'^faargey  even  at  the  ^oak  of  Mag  tedious. 
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What  then  ii  the  spirit  of  the  article  ?  where  are  the  bloodthinty  eentimeBtf  ? 
where  the  priociples  which  New-Englanders  will  disavow  ?  The  article  deaiai 
the  right  of  interference  on  the  part  of  the  non-slave-holdlng  states  with  the  qoes- 
tlon  of  slavery  ;  it  condemns  the  mad  efforts  of  the  Abolitionists ;  it  holds  htm  to 
be  the  greatest  enemy  of  blacks  and  whites  toho  would  advocate  immediate  abeiitiaa; 
it  implores  enthusiasts  to  refrain  from  any  attempt  to  rouse  a  spirit  of  insubordi- 
nation among  the  slaves ;  it  even  clears  the  present  planters  from  the  impatsdon 
of  any  guilt  or  moral  responsibility  for  the  eitstence  of  slavery  at  the  Soath: 
ay,  it  goes  even  so  far  as  to  say,  that  the  sin  is  no  more  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the 
Southerner  than  of  the  New-England  farmer.  Are  these  sentiments  bloodthizsty, 
or  illiberal,  or  unconciliating  ?  But,  in  order  that  a  full  and  fearless  avowal  ef 
New-Englanii  sentiments  may  be  made  known,  it  says  that  it  holds  the  system 
of  slavery  in  atter  abhorrence;  it  will  not  allow  the  force  of  any  argoment  in&vor 
of  a  system  violating  the  laws  of  God  and  the  righti  of  man ;  and  while  it  makes 
every  allowance  for  the  peculiar  and  unfortunate  circumstances  which  make  im- 
mediate and  unconditional  emaacipatioB  impossible,  it  neverthelees  advocates 
every  measure  conducive  to  a  perspective  removal  of  the  foul  blot  fiom  ov 
national  escutcheon. 

But  now  comes  the  offensive  part;  for  in  order  to  convince  my  correspondent  of 
my  sincerity,  and  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  his  mistaking  my  sentiments,  I  aay*- 
**  that  I  deprecate  revolt ;  that  if  a  general  contest  should  arise,  I  should  keep 
aloof  in  painful  anxiety :"  but  I  suppose  an  extreme  case— and  say,  **  if  the  slaves 
should  be  in  general  insurrection  and  open  war  with  the  whites,  and  if  /  warv 
fbrced  to  take  one  side  or  the  other,  I  would  join  the  first  and  strike  with  them  fer 
Hberty  and  life  !*'  This  is  the  head  and  firont  of  my  offending ;  and  since  it  km 
tieeft  misunderstood,  I  almost  repent  me  of  having  said  it;  but,  it  being  my  fbcod 
principlb,  I  will  abide  by  it,  and  defend  it.  Defend  H !  is  it  necessary  ?  will 
this  sentiment  be  denied  by  the  freemen  of  New-England,  or  by  them  bokfiy 
avowed .'  Will  they  not  say, — ^*  God  grant  this  fearful  crisis  may  never  come ;  tf 
come  it  must,  may  we  be  permitted  to  stand  aloof— but  if,  by  any  poasibility,  tlie 
time  shall  come  when  we  are  doomed  to  see  two  millions  of  human  beings  strvg^ 
gling  for  life,  for  liberty,  and  for  the  dearest  rights  of  man,  and  we  should  be 
forced  to  fight  for  or  against  them — ^then,  rather  be  our  right  arms  blaalady  thaa 
raised  in  the  cause  of  oppression." 

Remember,  1  suppose  a  case  of  open  war  and  general  insurreeliom ;  of  eomatty 
some  equality  of  chance,  some  hope  of  success  for  the  blacks.  I  grant  H 
useless,  perhaps  imprudent,  to  suppose  this  extreme->this  almost  impossible! 
but,  having  done  so,  merely  for  the  sake  of  argument,  should  I  not  have  belied 
the  sentiments  of  New-England,  to  have  said— Her  sons  would  draw  the  sword  ia 
the  cause  of  tyranny,  and  cry  a  has  Us  droits  de  Vhommef 

I  presume  there  is  not  a  man  in  New-England  who  would  not  deprecate  the 
revolt  of  the  slaves,  as  the  worst  thing  that  could  happen  even  for  themeelvee ; 
who  would  not,  in  the  interest  of  the  blacks,  discourage  and  put  down  partU 
insurrection  ;  who  does  not  hold  a  general  and  simultaneous  effort  to  be  impos- 
sible :  but  on  the  other  hand,  if  by  any  strange  and  apparently  impossihie 
combination  of  circumstances,  he  should  be  placed  in  the  painfVil  situation  I  faswe 
supposed,  he  would  certainly  act  as  I  have  said  New-Englanders  would  do. 

I  repeat  it — I  regret  I  should  have  supposed  such  a  case,  even  for  tbe  sake  of 
argument;  but  regret  more  that  there  should  be  men  in  charge  of  public  preaeeSy 
so  careless  or  so  wicked,  as  to  pervert  good  meaning  into  malice ;  and  by  head- 
lessneas  or  wickedness,  to  seaitter  fire-brands,  arrows,  and  death.      Youn^    H. 
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^^  The  ranhttppy  wnliDr  of  the  annexed  vevees  may  find  relief 
firom  their  publication,  though  they  have  been  hanging  on  ike  file  for  a 
twelvemonth. 

STANZAS   TO   MT   NOSE. 

My  note  !  my  nose !  oh  !  mercy  me  !  my  dreadful  litUe  nose ! 
Why  can't  we  have  a  aetUementf  small  cause  of  all  my  woes  P 
Oh  !  why  art  thou  so  flat,  so  pug,  queer  handle  of  my  face  ! 
To  make  a  laughing  stock  of  me,  and  bring  me  to  disgrace  i 

My  whiskers  both  are  large  and  black— they  suit  me  very  well  \ 
I  pat  them  off,  and  on  again,  to  please  each  city  belle ; 
But  thou  art  fixed,  forever  fixed  between  my  mouth  and  e^e, 
Thoa  little  dot !    1  wish  thvo  wert  more  prominent  and  high. 

My  pantaloons  are  just  the  cut,  the' best  that  Hall  could  make : 
My  coat,  the  richest  blue,  or  black,  all  for  the  ladies*  sake ; 
But  yet,  ah  me !  what  nse  are  they  ?  thou  cause  of  so  much  ill, 
I  wish  thon  wert  but  half  as  long  as  is  my  tailor's  bill. 

And  if  I  walk  to  quiz  the  girls,  as  now  and  then  I  do. 

Or  at  a  corner  take  my  stand,  particularly  blue. 

Bach  dandy  holds  his  quizzing  glass,  then,  grinning,  onward  goes. 

He  thinks — the  fool !  I  do  not  know  he  tries  to  spy  my  nose. 


*<  Tour  feet  are  large  enough,"  one  lays,  "  they  're  always  in  the  way ;" 
I  made  an  aecidenUl  step  oh  one  the  other  day— 
**  Tou  'd  better  keep  those  feet,"  saj^s  he,  <^  on  decent  people's  toes, 
And  make  them  to  change  places  with  your  something  of  a  nose." 

Oh  dear !  the  jokes,  the  jibes,  the  jests,  that  saney  fellows  play. 
With  noses  large,  and  fair,  and  square,  at  every  time  of  da,y-^ 
"  How  straight  and  tall  that  exquisite !"  each  fiantum  dandy  crows; 
**  Ah,  happy  will  he  be !  no  wife  will  lead  him  by  the  nose. 

I  vraked  ftom  pleasant  sleep  one  mom,  and  saw  upon  the  wall, 
A  little  and  a  large  nose  drawn,  with  this  tremenaoos  scrawl— 
^  You  Vi  better  iuive  no  nose  at  all,  than  such  a  nose  as  this. 
But  one  like  to  this  large  one  here,  were  ecstacy  of  bliss." 

And  so  they  talk  and  laugh  at  me,  all  safe  within  their  sleeve, 

I  s'pose  they  think  they  hurt  me  much,  and  make  me  sorely  grieve ; 

They  speak  their  daggers  to  my  face,  and  rub  me  very  close, 

"  For  he,"  say  they,  "  at  all  our  pranks  can  ne'er  turn  up  Lis  nose." 

I  am  neir-sighted,  too ;  I  ran  against  a  country  girl — 
'<Oh  if  yoQ  oad  a  nose,"  cried  she,  *<  I  'd  give  it  such  a  twirl—" 
**  I  ask  your  pardon,  dear—"  I  said,  "  I  'U  make  you  fit  amends-^" 
*'  JVbC'j  you  munos  on — "  said  she, ''  oh  no,  we  never  can  be  friends." 

Ah  me !  and  specs  I  never  can,  I  never  can  look  through ; 
And  ao  I  twirl  my  cane  all  day,  not  knowing  what  to  do — 
I  lounge  about  the  gallery,  to  see  the  pictures  close ; 
But  every  canvas  man  and  girl  has  something  for  a  nose. 

At  three  I  dine  at  Galla|(her'e,  or  at  the  Tremont  House ; 

At  sight  of  me  the  exquisites  are  still  as  any  mouse ) 

"  How  could,"  say  they,  <*  this  noseless  Winkum  rmeU  us  at  our  blows; 

How  much  he  doth  intrude  himse]f,-»we  're  sure  he  UittU  knows" 

*'  Upon  that  Lilliputian  nose  he  ne'er  can  tread,"  sa^s  one ; 
*'  But,  Sir  !"  thus  cries  a  second  out  before  the  first  is  done, 
'<*  And  yet  'tis  stran^re  he  every  where  is  poking  in  hia  nose." 
Oh !  would  that  Ond'e  noie  wen  mintf  and  wart  lika  Ciemo'e. 
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The  bttb«r  iie*«r  can  cut  my  note,  whSle  he  k  ■hATiiff  Me, 

**  Tour  ears  are  lonff  enongn,"  aays  ha,  '*  for  note  defioiancy.*' 
They  call  me  the  Nose-ologist ;  and  ponder  as  I  can, 
I  certainly  am  now,  and,  aye,  ahall  he,  a  half-noaed  man. 

'*  Good  name  in  man  or  woman  is  the  jewel  of  their  sool ;" 

So  Shakspeare  said,  and  he  was  right,  i  think,  upon  the  whole, 

Bat  thou,  oh !  Slawkenbergias !  I  ask  thee  in  his  place, 

Is  not  a  handsome  nose  in  all  the  jewel  of  the  face  ?  WimruM. 


{[^  None  but  a  parent  could  have  written  the  following  lines,  or 
one  who  had  witnessed  the  overpowering  agony  of  the  bereaved.  The 
pathos  of  the  sentiment  may  perhaps  be  an  apology  for  the  barbarous 
form  of  words  which  we  have  designated  by  Italics  in  the  first  stanza. 

A   MOTHEB  TO   A  DEAD   IKFANT. 

Thou  died'str— I  was  not  near  thy  bed, 

'T  was  not  my  hand  that  closed  thine  eyes, 
/  did  not  hold  thy  throbbing  head, 

Or  catch  thy  last  &int  stifled  sighs ! 
1  saw  thee  in  thy  beauty  last, 

I  kissed  thee  with  a  mother's  joy, 
We  parted — a  few  davs  i^aU  paH, 

And  thou  wast  in  tny  grave,  n^  boy ! 

Oh !  had  I  bat  been  with  thee  then. 

And  held  thee  in  my  anxious  heart  \ 
What  though  it  had  been  bitter  pain  ? 

We  should  not  thus  have  been  apart 
I  should  have  laid  me  down  by  thee. 

And  kissed  away  thy  fading  breath, 
And  shared,  in  every  agony. 

Perhaps,  in  mercy,  shared  thy  death ! 

Oh,  were  the  strangers  kind  to  thee  ? 

Did  they  with  gentleness  attend  ? 
They  might — but  in  their  ministry 

They  could  not  their  whole  being  blend. 
There  's  but  one  heart  on  earth,  my  child, 

Could  fifty  tend  thy  dying  couch, 
Gould  soothe  thy  moans  with  accents  mild. 

And  smooth  tny  bed  with  tenderest  touch. 

*T  is  o'er — thy  little  life  is  quenched, 

Thou  art  as  nothing-^save  to  me. 
From  me  my  deepest  joy  is  wrenched, 

Tet  imaged  in  my  memory. 
Like  to  a  star  in  the  clear  wave, 

It  shines  in  every  silent  tear. 
Thy  heart  is  mouldering  in  the  grave, 

Thy  mfOtker's  heart  is  breaking  here !  Thjeta. 
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ANCIENT   EGYPTIANS. 

In  some  addFess,  which  met  our  eye  a  few  months  since,  the  subject 
of  which  was  concerned  with  negro  slavery^  we  saw  a  statement  to  thi» 
effect, — that  the  negroes,,  so  far  from  being  incapable  of  high  advance, 
in  the  arts  and  science,  were  once  highly  distinguished  in  them ;  were, 
in  fact,  if  not  the  inventers,  among  the  earliest  cultivators  of  them,  and 
carried  them  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  By  wsiy  of  proof  the 
Egyptians  were  adduced,  affirmed  to  be  Ethiopians,  and  Herodotus 
was  given  as  authority  lor  their  being  negroes.  This  statement  is  cer« 
tainly  very  much  at  variance  with  divers  passages  that  have  presented 
themselves  to  us,  in  the  course  of  our  reading,  of  one  sort  ov  another, 
and  the  illustration  and  the  authority  are  liable  to  much  gainsaying. 
To  afford  a  little  variety  to  our  readers  we  are  disposed  to  lay  before 
them  a  few  of  the  things  that  have  occurred  te  us  on  the  subject,  with- 
out, however,  pretending  to  go  into  any  very  learned  or  deep  investigar 
tion  of  it,  <md  let  them  come  to  what  conclusion  they  may  deem  best 
Except  as  a  matter  of  historical  correctness,  we  eare  not  whether  or 
no  the  Egyptians  were  as  black  as  the  darkness  that  once  invested  their 
land. 

In  a  subject  presenting  so  ma&y  points  that  seem  to  offer  a  hold  for 
one's  grasp,  and  requiring,  in  some  degree,  to  be  handled  separately, 
it  is  not  altogether  so  easy,,  as  might  at  first  sight  be  imagined,  to  de- 
termine where  to  begin,  in  order  to  proceed  lucidly  to  an  end.  On 
mature  consideration,  however,  we  have  determined  to  begin  at  the 
end,  that  is,  taking  the  matter  above  cited  as  our  theme.  Before  eanp 
vassing  the  doctrine  itself  we  shall  just  turn  over  the  authority  cited 
in  proof,  and  look  at  it  on  its  other  sides,  in  order  to>  see  what  it 
amounts  to.  This  authority  is  Herodotus,  termed  by  some  the  "  Father 
of  History,'*  and  by  others  represented  as  little  better  than  the  "  Father 
qfJjies.*'  In  this,  however,  we  do  not  altogether  agree  with  them; 
for  though  we  think  that  the  old  Grecian,  like  some  other  travelers, 
could  and  did  sometimes  draw  a  long  bow  pretty  stoutly,  yet  we  be- 
lieve that,  in  the  main,  he  was  pretty  conscientious  and  worthy  of 
credit,  doe  allowance  being  made  for  the  excitement  and  exaggeration 
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apt  to  be  produced  by  the  unknown  and  the  marvelous,  and  for  the 
divers  mystifications  put  upon  him  by  his  good  friends,  the  Egyptian 
priests,  who  doubtless  had  the  usual  desire  of  exalting  themselves  and 
their  nation  in  the  eyes  of  a  foreigner.  Without  impeaching,  then, 
particularly,  the  credit  of  the  witness,  let  us  see  what  he  says. 

In  speaking  of  the  kingdom,  state,  or  whatever  it  was,  of  Colchis, 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Sesostris,  who  left  there  a  colony,  in  a 
sort  of  plundering  and  fighting  expedition,  called  acon<|uest,  which  he 
made  as  far  as  the  borders  of  India,  he  says,  that  in  his  day  the  traces 
of  their  origin  were  very  perceptible  in  the  persons  of  the  inhabitants, 
mentioning  particularly  their  hair  and  complexion,  to  which  respect- 
ively he  applies  the  epithets  JuXo^^ig  (oulothrix)  and  li^'kcts  (raelas) 
which  have  commonly  been  translated  wooly-haired  and  black ;  and 
hence  it  has  been  concluded  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  were  negroes. 

Reasons  are  not  wanting  to  show  that  the  premises  are  somewhat 
halt  and  maimed,  and  it  need  not,  therefore,  be  thought  wonderful  if 
the  conclusion  should  be  deemed  *'  most  lame  and  impotent."  Admit- 
ing  the  fact,  that  Sesostris  did  plant  at  Colchis  a  colony  of  his  soldiers, 
and  that  they  were  wooly-haired  and  black,  this  does  not  prove  the 
conclusion,  for  it  has  yet  to  be  shown  that  this  colony  was  composed 
of  native  Egyptians,  of  the  original  race  of  the  Delta  and  Tbebaid. 
Those  whose  historical}  reading  has  made  them  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
modes  of  oriental  warfare,  must  know,  that  nothing  was  more  common 
than  for  the  armies  of  a  conqueror  to  be  recruited  from  the  population 
of  conquered  countries,  and  that,  of  all  the  various  and  dissimilar  tribes 
or  nations  united  under  the  sway  of  one,  each  sends  its  contingents 
into  the  field,  and  that  these  often  compose  the  bulk  of  the  forces.  It 
may  well  therefore  be  supposed,  that  under  such  a  monarch  as  Sesostris 
would  be  collected  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Africa  besides  the 
Egyptians,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  colony  settled  at 
Colchis  should  not  have  been  wholly  or  in  part  composed  of  negroes, 
with  perhaps  an  Egyptian  governor.  The  granddaughter  of  this  gov- 
ernor, at  any  rate,  was  the  far-famed  Medea,  the  mistress  of  Jason,  the 
Argonaut,  who  went  to  Colchis  in  search  of  the  golden  fleece,  what- 
ever that  was,  whether  gold  dust  entangled  in  the  wool  of  sheep- 
skins stretched  in  the  bed  of  rivulets,  or,  as  has  been  conjectured  by 
some,  a  race  of  fine-wooled  sheep,  the  Merino  or  Saxony  of  ancient 
days.  Grecian  taste,  however,  would,  without  any  thing  farther,  seem 
to  be  a  sufficient  warrant,  that  the  lovely  mistress  of  this  celebrated 
hero  could  not  have  been  a  negro  or  even  a  mulatto ;  so  that  whatever 
the  colony  in  the  main  consisted  of,  it  seems  fair  to  presume  that  the 
governor  was  neither  black  nor  wooly-haired  ;  and,  if  he  was  an  Egyp- 
tian, the  presumption  may  extend  to  his  countrymen. 

This  leads  us  to  a  piece  of  criticism  we  once  met  with,  though  we 
cannot  recollect  where,  (we  are  afraid  our  organ  of  locality  is  not 
properly  developed,)  which  was  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  very 
epithets  above  cited,  for  the  express  purpose  of  proving  that  the  com- 
mon translation  of  them  was  by  no  means  the  necessary  one,  nor  pre- 
cisely answering  to  the  originals,  being  a  great  limitation  of  their  signifi- 
cation. The  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  critic  was,  that  melas,  though 
often,  perhaps  generally,  rendered  black ,  in  English,  was,  in  reality, 
expressive  of  almost  any  dark  hue,  as  dim,  swarthy,  dusky,  and  might 
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eren  mean  6/ue,  or  hroum,  or  dusky  red;  and  that  oulothriz^  though  it 
might  mean  toooly^haired,  really  and  properly  meant  only  soft  and 
curfy'-haired. 

Thus  the  Greeks  applied  the  epithet  melas  to  the  Nile,  which  at  no 
time  deserves  the  epithet  black,  but  the  color  of  which,  at  its  most  re- 
markable period,  that  is,  during  an  inundation,  is  of  a  brownish  red. 
It  may  moreover  be  remarked,  that  the  Arab  name  of  the  Abyssinian 
branch  is,  at  this  day,  Bahr-el-Nil,  or  Bahr-el-Azrek,  the  Blue  rivers. 

If  this  criticism  be  correct,  and  we  do  not  see  that  it  can  be  shown 
to  be  otherwise,  except  by  proving  the  point  in  dispute  from  other 
sources,  the  authority  of  the  Father  of  History  will  go  not  a  great  way 
to  establishing  the  negro-head  of  ancient  Egypt.  Still,  it  may  doubt- 
less be  argued,  that  as  these  epithets  might  mean  what  they  are  usually 
rendered,  that  meaning  will  only  be  made  doubtful,  and  not  disproved, 
by  this  criticism ;  and  that  proof  must  be  brought  from  other  quarters, 
to  disprove  absolutely,  as  well  as  to  establish,  the  common  version. 
This  is  true,  and  other  proo&  are  at  hand ; — we  will  call  into  court  the 
ancient  Egyptians  themselves.  Here  !  Crier !  summon  the  tombs  of 
the  kings  of  Boban  el  Malluk,  and  let  Ghampoliion  the  younger  be 
sworn  as  interpreter  !  What  does  he  say  ?  "  Horus,  the  shepherd  of 
the  people,  is  here  represented  leading  twelve  men,  who  belong  to  four 
distinct  races.  The  three  first  (those  nearest  the  god)  are  of  a  dark 
red  color;  they  have  well-shaped  figures,  a  pleasant  physiognomy, 
noses  slightly  aquiline,  long  twisted  hair,  and  are  clothed  in  white. 
The  legend  describes  them  thus,  Rot>bn-ne-r6me,  the  race^of  men ; 
that  is,  by  way  of  excellence,  the  Egyptians." 

"The  three  who  follow  next  are  very  different  in  aspect;  their 
complexion  is  yellow  and  swarthy  ;  their  noses  are  very  aquiline  ;  their 
beards  are  long  and  black,  and  terminate  in  a  point.  Their  clothing 
is  of  various  colors,  and  they  are  designated  by  the  name  of  Namou.** 

''  The  three  next  are  easily  known  as  Negroes,  They  are  here 
called  Nahasi." 

"  The  three  last  are  of  a  delicate  white  complexion.  Their  noses 
are  straight  or  slightly  arched  ;  their  eyes  blue,  their  beards  are  of  a 
light  or  red  color,  and  they  are  tall  in  figure.  They  are  clothed  with 
the  skins  of  oxen,  and  are  painted  like  savages.  These  are  named 
Tampoit." 

"  In  comparing  this  tablet  with  the  corresponding  one  in  the  other 
royal  tombs,  I  am  convinced,  that  it  was  the  design  to  represent  here 
the  inhabitants  of  the  four  parts  of  the  world,  according  to  the  Egyp- 
tian system.  1.  The  inhabitants  of  Egypt.  2.  The  Asiatics.  3.  The 
proper  inhabitants  of  Africa — ^the  Negroes.     4.  The  Europeans." 

The  next  testimony  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  may  be  found  in  the 
grottoes  of  Cilithias.  These,  it  is  said,  are  extremely  interesting, 
**  inasmuch  as  they  represent,  in  the  paintings  with  which  the  walls  are 
decorated,  many  of  the  pursuits  and  habits  that  illustrate  the  private 
life  of  the  ancient  Egyptians."  "  It  may  be  observed  that  the  com- 
plexion of  the  men  is  invariably  red,  that  of  the  women  yellow ;  but 
neither  of  them  can  be  said  to  have  any  thing  in  their  physiognomy 
at  all  resembling  the  Negro  countenance." 

As  a  third  witness  we  shall  introduce  the  Sphynx.  Of  this.  Dr. 
Hichardson  says,  "  The  whole  face  has  been  painted  red,  which  is 
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the  color  assigned  to  the  aacieat  inhabiUnts  of  Egypt,  and  to  all  the 
deities  of  the  country,  except  Osiris.  The  features  are  Nubian,  or 
what,  from  ancient  representations,  may  be  called  ancient  Egyptian, 
which  is  quite  different  from  the  negro  features." 

The  testimony  of  the  head  of  the  young  Memnon,  as  it  is  called, 
coincides  exactly  with  that  of  the  Sphynx.  There  was  a  warrior  of  this 
name  and  country  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  to  whom  Homer  applies  some 
epithets  expressive  of  his  color,  which  has  generally  been  translated 
swarthy. 

It  may  perhaps  seem  »strange,  that  there  should  be  any  room  for 

discussion  on  this  subject,  any  occasion  for  the  introduction  of  records 

or  indirect  testimony  of  any  kind,  when  so  many  myriads  of  those,  who 

once  flourished  in  the  land  of  Misraim,  still  remain  in  their  catacombs, 

in  withered  but  undecaying  immortality^  and  so  many  myriads  more 

hare  been  torn  from  them  by  the  hands  of  rapine  or  reckless  curiosity, 

hawked  about  the  world  as  objects  of  vulgar  wonder  or  pecuniary 

specuhitioa ;  or,  having  been  plundered  of  their  gams  and  envelopes, 

have  been  tossed  abroad  4e  the  relentless  visitations  of  the  elements, 

and  the  assaults  of  that  deca^r,  against  which  they  fondly  and  vainly 

hoped  they  had  provided  forever.     U  may  seem  strange  that  an  appeal 

should  not  be  made  at  once  to  these,  that  they  might,  in  their  own 

persons,  establish  their  national  identity,  and  the  raoe  from  which  they 

sprung.     We  roust  admit  that  it  is  somewhat  strange,  that  inquirers  on 

the  spot,  discussing  this  very  topic,  with  the  remains  of  this  wondrous 

people  lying  about  them,  should  have  sought  for  other  proof  than  they 

might  present,  or  at  least  should  not  have  made  ase  of  their  testimony 

in  the  first  place,  and  employed  the  witnesses  we  have  cited,  merely  as 

corroborative  evidence.     There  they  arel     Why  do  they  not  speak  for 

themselves  ?    There  they  are,  it  is  true,  but  alas,  as  for  their  speech ! 

"  Darkling  is  the  phrtae, 
The  lanffiiaffe  that  of  other  daya, 
Involved  orpurpoae,  aa  to  foil 
An  interlopers  prying  toil.'* 

Three  thousand  or  more  years  drying  in  the  hot  caverns  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  action  of  natron,  boiling  asphaltum,  gums  and  pitch, 
might  convert  even  the  lily  of  the  Saxon  race  to  the  hue  of  the  "  raven 
wing  of  darkness ;"  and  the  tight  pressure  of  the  complicated  and 
interminable  swathings  almost  obliterate  the  trace  of  humanity  in  the 
fleshy  features ;  and,  therefore,  we  presume  it  is,  that  many  travelers, 
scholars  though  they  were,  not  being  versed  in  the  nice  anatomical 
differences  of  the  great  varieties  of  the  human  family,  have  not  felt 
competent  to  translate  the  language  of -these  witnesses.  Still,  while 
the  bony  structure  alone  remains,  there  are  arguments  to  be  drawn 
from  it  by  the  skillful  comparative  anatomists,  that,  in  the  results  of  a 
tolerably  wide  examination,  apeak  with  the  precision  of  demonstration ; 
and  we  wonder,  that  such  an  examination  has  not  been  more  relied  on. 
Still  this  source  of  testimony,  neglected  as  it  is,  is  not  altogether  mote. 
We  remember  an  account  of  the  careful  examination  of  a  mummy, 
presumed  from  the  insignia  on  the  coffin,  and  the  extreme  nicety  witb 
which  it  was  prepared,  to  have  been  that  of  an  Egyptian  of  high  rank, 
in  which  it  was  stated,  that  the  body  had  an  unusual  degree  of  fsesh- 
ness  and  suppleness,  and  that  the  -skin  appeared  le  hajre  originally  been 
of  a  dark  redish  brown,  while  the  hair  was  soft  and  curly,  but  not 
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approaching  to  the  woolj  hair  of  negroes.  Some  other  observations  on 
other  bodies  concur  with  this  account.  Still,  negroes  may  doubtless  be 
found  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  tombs  of  Egypt,  and  doubtless  also 
men  of  other  races,  sojourners  in  the  land,  and  disposed  of  after  death 
according  to  its  usual  rites  of  sepulture.  Long  and  patient  research  is 
therefore  necessary  to  elicit  the  truth  from  these  witnesses ;  but  we 
think  it  may  be  made  conclusive. 

Has,  however,  the  race  of  the  early  wise  and  powerful,  of  the  great 
sages,  conquerors,  and  law-givers,  so  utterly  departed  from  the  wth, 
that  not  a  lineal  descendant  remains  in  whose  kindred  form  and 
features  may  be  traced  the  lineaments  that  erst  belonged  to  this 
mighty  people?  The  features  of  the  Jews  remain  as  distinct  and 
national  now  as  when  in  company  with  the  Egyptians,  the  Persians 
and  Negroes ;  they  were  painted  in  still  living  colors  in  some  of  the 
tablets  in  the  tombs  of  the  kings.  The  modern  Greeks  still  display 
the  beautiful  profiles  and  graceful  forms  of  their  ancient  race,  and  the 
peculiar  physiognomies  of  other  tribes  have  descended  for  countless 
generations.  True  it  is,  that  Egypt  has  been  trodden  under  foot  by 
many  nations,  and  seen  successive  races  domiciliated  upon  her  soil, 
which,  doubtless,  must  have  altered,  in  part,  the  outward  aspect  of  her 
inhabitants.  Yet  it  would  be  almost  without  a  parallel,  that  some 
portions  of  the  populace  should  not  remain  as  representatives  of  the 
original  stock,  bearing  the  impress  of  those  from  whom  they  sprung. 
The  Kophts  profess,  or  are  believed,  to  be  such  ;'-^let  us  tarn  to  them 
through  the  medium  of  enlightened  visiters,  and  see  what  is  the  look 
of  their  outward  man.  To  say  the  truth,  our  jury,  as  we  may  call 
them,  are  not  all  agreed  among  themselves  as  to  the  looks  of  these 
reputed  descendants  of  Pharaohs,  or  in  the  verdict  they  give  as  to 
their  paternity  and  resemblance ;  but  we  think  the  scale  greatly  pre- 
ponderates against  the  wooly-headedness  of  the  oppressors  of  Jacob. 

We  will  begin  with  citing  the  opinions  of  those  most  opposed  to 
us.  Volney  says  of  the  Kophts, — "  Both  history  and  tradition  attest 
their  descent  from  the  people,  who  were  conquered  by  the  Arabs, — 
that  is,  from  that  mixture  of  Egyptians,  Persians,  and,  above  all, 
Greeks,  who,  under  the  Ptolemies  and  Gonstantines,  were  so  long  in 
possession  of  £2gypt." — *'  This  will  be  rendered  still  more  probable,  if 
we  consider  the  distinguishing  features  of  this  race  of  people ;  we  shall 
find  them  all  characterized  by  a  sort  of  yellowish,  dusky  complexion, 
which  is  neither  Grecian  nor  Arabian ;  they  have  all  a  pufibd  visage, 
swollen  eyes,  flat  noses,  and  thick  lips, — in  short,  the  exact  counte- 
nance of  a  mulatto.  Iwcu  at  first  tempted  to  attribute  this  to  the 
cUmate ;  but  when  I  visited  the  figure  of  the  Sphynx,  that  monster 
furnished  the  true  solution  of  the  enigma,  observing  its  features  to  be 
precisely  those  of  a  negro."  On  second  thoughts,  we  esteem  this 
sneering,  sceptical  Frenchman  a  valuable  witness,  though,  at  first 
sight,  his  testimony  seems  rather  adverse.  He  appears  to  establish 
the  resemblance  between  the  features  of  the  Kophts  and  those  of  the 
Sphynx.  Of  the  appearance  of  this  statue,  we  have  already  given 
Dr.  Richardson's  testimony,  which  is  confirmed  by  many  other  trav- 
elers. What  man,  of  any  pretensions  to  accuracy  of  physiognomical 
observation,  would  ever  have  thought  of  confounding  the  peculiar 
features  of  a  mulatto  with  the  effects  of  a  sultry  climate  ?  TIhs  is 
sufficient  to  make  M.  Volney's  evidence  pass  for  very  little. 
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M.  Malte-Brun  gives  a  description  of  the  persona]  appearance  of 
the  Kophts,  that  does  not  differ  much  from  that  given  by  Volney. 
Dr.  Richardson  says,  that  they  have  no  resemblance  either  in  features 
or  complexion,  to  the  figures  found  upon  the  walls  of  the  tombs  or 
elsewhere  in  Egypt,  and  supposes  them  to  be  a  mixed  race,  and  decid- 
edly distinct  from  the  aboriginal  Egyptians.  Mr.  Browne  admits  that 
there  is  a  peculiarity  of  feature  common  to  all  the  Kophts,  but  asserts 
that  neither  in  countenance  nor  personal  form,  is  there  any  resem- 
blance to  the  Negro,  and  thinks  that  a  strong  resemblance  may  be 
traced  between  the  form  of  their  visages,  and  that  presented  in  the 
ancient  mummies,  paintings  and  statues.  Other  modern  travelers,  in 
the  main,  agree  with  this  opinion.  The  Kophts,  on  the  whole,  may 
be  considered  as  descendants  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  but  not  of  a 
pure  race,  though  bearing  some  general  resemblance.  There  are, 
however,  two  other  races,  which  present,  likewise,  strong  claims  to 
affinity  with  the  former  inhabitants  of  the  land.  Dr.  Richardson 
describes  some  families,  whose  hue  was  of  a  redish  brown  or  bronze, 
resembling  mahogany ;  and  he  says,  that  they  approached  more  nearly, 
both  in  feature  and  complexion,  to  the  head  of  the  young  Memnon, 
(so  called,)  and  to  the  figures  in  the  tomb  at  Boban  el  Malluk,  than 
to  any  of  the  human  race  that  ever  fell  under  his  observation. 

The  Baroness  Van  Minutoli  makes  a  remark  displaying  some  acute^ 
ness,  and  of  considerable  weight.  In  her  '*  Recollections  of  Egjpt," 
speaking  of  4he  tombs  of  the  kings  and  the  figures  there  delineated, 
she  says, — "  This  regular  profile  which  they  have  given  to  most  of 
their  divinities,  except  Typhon,  appears  to  me  to  demonstrate,  that 
the  opinion,  which  makes  the  ancient  Egyptians  descendants  of  the 
Negro  race,  is  without  foundation.  It  is  true,  that  the  complexion  of 
the  figures  is  very  swarthy,  and  approaching  to  black ;  but  the  Ethio- 
pians of  our  times  have  still  this  color,  without  having  the  fiat  nose, 
and  crisp  and  wooly  hair  of  the  Negroes.  Besides,  their  natural 
aversion  to  that  race  of  men  seems  to  me  as  good  as  proved  by  the  very 
figure  of  Typhon,  whom  they  considered  the  genius  of  evil." 

The  Baroness,  it  will  be  perceived,  does  not  agree  precisely  with 
the  other  travelers  with  regard  to  the  exact  tints  of  the  figures  in  the 
paintings,  though  she  is  very  decided  against  the  doctrine  of  a  Negro 
origin.  Who,  however,  are  the  '*  Ethiopians  of  our  own  times,"  of 
whom  she  speaks?  They  are  the  Nubians,  with  the  kindred  races  of 
Abyssinia  and  the  adjacent  regions,  comprehending,  probably,  the 
Fellatahs,  of  whom  so  much  mention  is  made  in  the  travels  of  Den- 
ham,  Clapperton,  Lander,  &c.  Dr.  Richardson  describes  the  Nubi- 
ans as  possessing,  in  the  expression  of  the  countenance,  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  ancient  Egyptians  as  portrayed  in  the  temples 
and  tombs.  Those  resident  at  Elephantine,  are  described  by  him  as 
black,  without  possessing,  however,  the  least  resemblance  in  feature 
to  the  Negro  race,  but  as  having  small  lips  and  aquiline  noses,  with 
long  hair.  Women  from  Nubia  are  frequently  brought  to  Egypt  for 
sale,  and  are  described  as  "  exceedingly  beautiful,  their  features  being 
perfectly  regular,  and  their  eyes  full  of  fire."  The  Baroness  Van  Min- 
utoli says, — "  The  complexion  of  the  natives,  after  having  passed 
through  all  the  gradations  of  color,  was.  at  Syene,  of  a  black  and 
chocolate  color."  Bruce  describes  the  inhabitants  of  Abyssinia  as 
varying  in  color  from  dark  brown  to  jet  black,  according  to  the  places 
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they  inhabit,  whether  the  mountains,  or  the  low,  suhrj  plains ;  but  as 
perfectly  distinct  from  the  Negroes.  These  are  the  modern  Ethiopians ; 
and  such  as  these,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  were  the  ancient 
Ethiopians  also,  strictly  confining  the  term  to  its  legitimate  applica* 
tion  in  Africa.  Of  the  interior  of  this  continent,  beyond  the  confines 
of  Egypt,  Mauritania,  and  other  countries  on  its  Mediterranean  coast, 
the  ancients  have  transmitted  to  us  little  or  no  detailed  and  accurate 
information.  The  torrid  zone  they  believed  uninhabited.  The  mod- 
ern Ethiopia  was  their  western  Ethiopia,  and  knowing  nought  beyond 
it  distinctly,  and  having  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  itself,  it  be- 
came with  them  a  general  appellation  for  the  greater  portion  of  Africa ; 
and  hence  the  inhabitants  of  Nigritia,  or  the  Negroes  proper,  became 
confounded  with  the  Ethiopians,  the  more  readily,  because  the  Ethio- 
pians were  black,  or  approaching  to  it.  There  was,  also,  an  eastern 
Ethiopia.  Moses  mentions  in  Genesis,  in  his  description  of  the  four 
rivers  that  issued  from  the  garden  of  Eden,  that  one  of  them  compass- 
ed the  land  of  Ethiopia  ;  and  Homer  and  Herodotus  mention  eastern 
Ethiopians,  distinctly  from  the  western.  Without  attempting  to  go 
into  the  difficult  and  unsatisfactory  work  of  tracing  the  settlements 
made  by  the  descendants  of  the  children  of  Noah,  it  may  be  observed, 
generally,  that  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  from  comparing  together 
ancient  traditions  and  history,  that  western  Ethiopia  proper  was  set- 
tled by  migration  from  the  eastern  region  of  the  same  name,  and  by  a 
race  of  men,  who  were  not  Negroes  any  more  than  the  Nubians  and 
Abyssinians  of  this  day.  Granting,  then,  that  the  Egyptians  derived 
their  origin  from  the  ancient  Ethiopians,  they  were,  probably,  a  race, 
like  the  two  nations  just  mentioned,  with  a  somewhat  fairer  complex- 
ion from  their  more  northern  location,  which  would  bring  them  about 
to  the  mahogany  tint,  observed  by  Dr.  Richardson  in  the  instance  we 
have  cited  from  him,  and  would  agree  with  the  representations  they 
have  leil  behind  them  of  their  own  appearance. 

There  is,  besides,  another, argument,  from  the  analogy  to  be  traced 
between  the  Hindoos  and  other  inhabitants  of  Central  India  and  the 
Egyptians.  This  analogy  is  found  in  the  ancient  architectural  re- 
mains of  the  two  countries,  in  some  degree  in  the  establishment  of 
castes^  and  other  civil  and  religious  forms  of  society.  The  Sepoys  of 
the  Anglo-Indian  army,  that  came  into  Egypt,  deemed  that  they 
recognized  in  the  ancient  Egyptian  temples  the  structures  and  wor- 
ship of  their  native  land,  and  bowed  themselves  before  them  in  reli- 
gious admiration ;  and  Sir  William  Jones,  in  his  preface  to  the  Insti- 
tutes of  Menu,  makes  several  observations  upon  the  relation  they  have 
to  the  religion,  &c.  of  Egypt ;  so  that  he  even  hazards  a  conjecture 
that  the  Menu  of  the  Brahmins  and  the  Minos  or  Menes  of  Egypt 
might  be  the  same  personage.  Other  writers  advert  to  the  subject, 
likewise,  with  not  dissimilar  general  views ;  so  that  it  would  seem, 
putting  all  things  together,  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  the  Hin- 
doos might  be  a  kindred  race.  It  has  never,  however,  we  believe, 
been  imagined,  that  the  Hindoos  were  of  Negro  origin.  Lastly, — 
though  in  Nubia  and  Abyssinia  may  be  found  evidences,  though  in 
ruins,  of  former  cultivation  in  science,  and  progress  in  the  arts,  infe- 
rior, however,  to  those  of  Egypt,  nothing  of  the  kind,  that  we  are 
aware  of,  has  yet  been  observed  among  the  Negroes  in  the  interior  of 
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Africa,  or  elsewhere,  though,  of  late  years,  the  country  has  been  deeply 
penetrated ;  so  that,  at  present,  it  seems  but  a  gratuitous  assumption, 
that  they  ever  possessed  any  knowledge  or  skill  more  than  they  pos- 
sess  now. 


THE    SHETLAND    WIDOW. 

In  coQMqiience  of  Uie  nle,  wtaldi,  in  the  autamn  of  183SI,  wracked  po  ninny  nnfoitnnnt*  Sliei- 
land  flflbennen,  their  widowa  were  obliged  to  supply  their  placet,  in  the  boats,  to  save  their 
familioi  fiom  fluniae. 

*'  Atk,  lend  thine  aid,  my  ion,  to  piiah 

The  shallop  from  the  shore ; 
For  I  most  take  thy  father's  place 

To  ply  the  feathered  oar. 
And  out  upon  the  faithless  sea 
Must  thou  my  little  steersman  be. 

"  And  thou  wilt  trim  the  sail,  and  steer 

Head-land  and  Tow  reef  by ; 
And  mark,  where  sunken  rocks,  beneath 

The  deeper  waters,  lie. 
Small  skill,  I  know,  my  son,  is  thine ; 
But  yet,  alas  !  still  less  is  mine. 

"  My  weak  heart  trembles,  thus  to  see 

Our  cot  no  longer  near ; 
And  view  the  lessening  winding  shore. 

Like  a  faint  line  appear. 
My  babes  !  shall  I  e'er  see  you  more, 
Or  tread  again  that  flying  shore  V* 

"  Mother,  thou  see'st  the  blue  waves  break 

And  sparkle  in  the  sun ; 
And  we,  our  laden  bark  shall  moor. 

Ere  yet  the  day  is  done." 
"  So  smiled  the  sea,  that  very  day. 
That  last,  thy  father  went  away. 

'*  But  inland,  see,  the  sea-mews  veer  ; 

I  fear  a  flurry  's  nigh ; 
Glad  I  could  sleep  beneath  the  waves, 

But  could  not  see  thee  die. 
How  near  these  wailing  storm-birds  keep, 
And  o'er  the  roughening  billows  sweep  1" 

**  Nay,  courage,  mother,  ne'er  before 

Wast  thou  outside  the  bay  ; 
For  often  thus,  from  stem  to  stem, 

I'he  stormy  petrels  play. 
And,  rest  thee  on  thine  oar,  the  gale. 
With  gentle  breathings,  fills  the  sail. 

'*  And,  o'er  the  crested  ocean  waves, 

Our  skiff*  shall  gaily  ride  ; 
As  o'er  the  breakers  and  the  surf, 

We  see  yon  sea-fowl  glide. 
And  He  who  guides  the  sea-bird  thus. 
Will,  surely,  mother,  think  on  us." 

"  God  bless  thee,  boy !  thou  art  my  stay, 

While  I  should  comfort  thee  ; 
The  widow  and  the  orphan's  God, 

Is  He,  who  rules  the  sea ; 
And  I  will  trust  his  power  to  guide 
Our  shallop,  homeward  o'er  the  tide."  I«. 
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LANGUAGES. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

It  was  not  antil  afler  the  preceding  nombtro  were  finished^  that  we  bad  an 
opportunity  to  peruse,  in  the  '^  American  Quaiterly  Register/'  an  article  on  the 
*'  Study  of  Greek  Literature."  Notwithstanding  the  zeal  and  scholarship,  and  we 
may  add  the  fervid  eloquence,  with  which  the  subject  is  there  treated,  our  views 
are  unshaken,  by  any  thing  the  writer  has  been  able  te  advance.  Unfortunately, 
though  he  has  handled  the  matter,  in  his  ovm  too^,  with  what  some  people  may 
call  ability,  it  is  in  such  a  way,  as  can  never  elicit  any  genuine  light,  and  there- 
fore never  lead  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  Instead  of  writing  pnilosophicaJly, 
he  has  written  rhetorically;  and,  instead  of  an  analysis,  has  given  a  panegyric. 
He  has  asserted  much,  but  prov«d  nothing — except  by  authority — we  mean,  by 
the  opinion  of  men,  who  thought  as  he  thinks,  and  were,  therefore,  we  appro- 
hend,  very  partial  witnesses.  Might  we  repose  entire  confidence  in  all  he  alleges 
— and  he  seems  sincere  in  all — we  would  be  almost  induced  to  believe,  that  with- 
out an  acquaintance  with  *^  Greek  literature,"  no  one  could  learn  even  to  speak 
or  write  in  English — certainly  that  no  one  could  learn  to  do  cither  with  correct- 
ness or  high  effect.  But  we  trust  that  the  reverse  has  been  established,  in  tha 
body  of  our  article.  The  main  drifl  of  the  writer's  argument— if  argument  it  may 
be  called — consists  in  the  allegation,  that  a  great  maiority  of  the  distinguished 
authors  and  oraitors> of  modern  times,  have  been  versed  in  Greek  literature.  The 
truth  of  this  has  been  already  admitted,  and  a  reason  assigned  for  it,  which  ia 
deemed  satisfactory.  That  somewhat  of  the  character  of  the  paper  in  the  *'  Regi*^ 
ler"  may  be  the  better  known,  we  shall  make  a  few  extracts  from  it. 

*^  A  philosophical  knowledge  of  English  is  impossible,  without  acquaintanoe 

with  a  language  fVom  which  more  than  fourteen  hundred  words  are  immediatelv 

derived,  and  if  we  trace  etymologies  through  the  Latin,  nearly  forty  thousand. 

It  is  also  impossible  to  know  the  compass  and  depth  of  English  literature,  without 

being  scholars  in  Greek.    The  revival  of  classical  literature,  as  iT '  coming  to 

create  new  worlds,'  reduced  the  unformed  intellectual  waste  to  order  and  beauty 

through  all  Kurope.    It  was  the  providence  of  God  that  commanded  it^  and  forth^ 

with  fight 

**'SpruDg  ftom  the  deep,  and,  frmn  her  native  East, 
To  journey  thiougti  the  airy  gloom  l)egan.*' 

We  shall  not  offer,  on  this  quotation,  all  the  strictures,  to  which  it  is  liable.  It 
might  be  sufficient  to  remark — and  every  reader  of  judgement  would  concur  with 
us — that  it  has  neither  argument  nor  philosophy  in  it.  It  contains  nothing  but 
assertion,  conveyed  in  a  lew  flourishes  of  rhetoric  and  poetry.  This,  however,  is 
not  its  worst  fault.  It  is  inaccurate  in  fatt  or  expression,  or  both.  Does  the 
writer  mean  to  say,  that  "  forty  thousand"  English  words  are  derived  immediately 
from  Latin  words,  which  are  again  derived  immediately  from  Greek .''  If  so, 
he  is  mistaken.  We  profess  not  to  know  how  many  words  Rome  borrowed  from 
Greece.  But  the  number  is  far  short  of  forty  thousand.  The  whole  catalogue  of 
original  Greek  words — we  mean  Greek  roots — does  not,  we  believe,  exceed  five 
or  six  thousand.  And  if  such  be  not  our  author's  meaning,  we  are  unable  to  de- 
tect it,  so  obscure  is  his  language.  The  phraseology,  to  '*  trace  etymologies  (of 
English)  through  the  Latin'  (to  the  Greek)  justifies,  we  think,  the  construction 
we  put  on  it. 

Admitting,  however,  that  *^  forty  thousand"  English  words  were  derived  from  the 
Greek  through  the  Latin,  the  fact  would  not  justify  the  writer's  inference  from  it. 
An  acquaintance  with  Greek  would  not  then  be  essential  to  a  '^  knowledge  of  the 
philosophy  of  English.'*  It  would  be  important  in  its  etymology.  Strictly  speaking, 
however,  the  mere  dtricalion  of  a  language  constitutes  no  very  material  portion  of 
its  philosophy  ;  much  less  the  irhole  of  it.  It  makes  a  part  of  its  history^  and  very 
little  more.*     Were  the  case  otherwise,  what  would  become  of  the  philosophy  of 

*  A  brief  examination  of  tlic  Huhject  can  RcarcFly  fail  to  convince  us,  that  a  Ic  now  ledge  of  the 
etynio!og>'  of  Enpli«h  words  neilhrr  coniributea  materially  to  our  lendy  and  correct  understanding 
of  Thrni,  nor  fnrilitatcs  our  application  of  them  to  their  highest  and  best  purposes,  in  writing  and 
■peeclu  These  ends  can  be  attained  only  by  as«(ociating  and  conversing  witJ^  individuals  of  edu- 
cation and  taste,  by  consulting  our  dictionaries,  by  studying  carefully  the  liest  Enizlish  writers,  and 
by  frequently  exercisiog  ourselves  in  compoflition  and  speaking,  always  taking  care  that  the  tan- 
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the  Greek  language  itself,  with  whose  parent  tongne  we  have  no  acquuntanee  ? 
What  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Hebrew,  which  some  suppose  to  be  the  orimitiTe 
language  of  man  !  Must  we  abandon  the  study  of  the  philosophy  of  tnose  two 
languages,  because  we  are  i^orant  of  their  roots  ?  The  writer  wul  not  say  so. 
Wherefore  then  is  an  acquaintance  with  Greek  essential  to  a  <<  knowledge  of  the 
philosophy  of  English?*'  It  is  left  to  the  writer  to  render,  an  answer,  under  a 
couTiction  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  frame  a  satisfactory  one.  We  fear  he  has 
not  taken  a  correct  view  of  what  constitutes  the  philosophy  of  language.  In  the 
compass  and  multifariousness  of  philosophical  grammar,  etymology  forms  but  a 
▼ery  limited  point.    Another  quotation. 

"  The  old  English  literature,  the  rich,  massy  architecture  of  the  true  English 
mind,  is  all  Greek  in  spirit  In  habitual  communion  with  Grecian  inteUeet,  the 
ruling  minds  of  England,  in  the  first  era  of  her  true  fatness,  grew  to  a  majeetie 
intel^ctual  stature.  The  student  of  that  age  finds  himself  in  a  sphere,  where  his 
emotions  are  somewhat  like  those  of  Brennus  and  his  soldiers,  when  they  ad- 
yanced  into  the  midst  of  the  hall,  around  which  the  Tenerable  priests  and  senaton 
of  Rome,  in  their  robes  of  state,  and  white  flowing  beards,  and  the  sceptre  of 
office  in  their  huids,  were  seated  in  silent  di^ty.  Master  spirits  are  around 
him,  their  aspect  commanding  and  sublime,  their  dress  heavy  with  the  ma^inifi- 
cence  of  former  ages,  their  movements  of  godlike  majesty,  their  features  shining 
with  the  expression  of  a  great  indwelling  soul." 

Were  we  inclined  to  be  severe  in  our  animadversions  on  this  extraet,  we  ahoiald 
be  justified  in  using,  as  respects  it,  the  saw  of  Napoleon  :  **  From  the  snbUme  to 
the  ridiculous  is  but  a  siuffle  step."  We  do  not  say  that  the  writer  has  taken  that 
step ;  but,  should  the  reader  say  or  think  so,  he  has  our  permission  to  do  it.  We 
shall  not  contradict  him.  The  whole  concern,  matter,  style,  and  manner,  is  do 
bad  specimen  of  one  of  the  ebullitions  of  a  youthful  orator,  m  nis  maiden  Bpeeeh| 
on  the  fourth  of  July.  It  is  fustian  throughout.  Is  the  writer  actually  enamored 
of  that  fashion  and  style  of  literary  *<  dress,"  which  is  *'  heavy  with  tne  magnifi- 

ipia«  we  uae  be  select  and  accurate.  And,  by  a  eteady  peneveiance  In  this  ooune,  we  can 
attain  to  the  highest  command  of  Enfdiah,  aa  a  medium  of  expreasion,  without  atudyins  the  laa- 
gnasea  from  which  it  ia  derived.  That  thia  ia  tnie,  appean  aatlalhctorily  flvm  the  fbUowlag 
anafyaia. 

The  Engliah,  aa  heratofore  mentkmed,  ia  derived  froQi  three  other  langnaya,  Baxon,  Its  paresft 
stream,  and  Latin  and  Greek,  in  the  character  of  feeders.  That  a  knowledge  of  tbaRMlsof 
Saxon-EngliBh,  then,  ia  aa  nece«aaiy  aa  a  knowledge  of  the  roota  of  that  which  ia  fbmSabed  by 
Latin  and  Greek,  wul  not  be  denied.  But  that  neither  ia  neeaaaory,  fiwta  innumeiBble  eancnr  lo 
prove. 

The  following  worda  are  of  Bazon  origin ;  and  no  English  aeholar  of  the  most  ardtnary  educa- 
tion, miannderatanda  them,  or  appUea  them  incorrectly,  in  eitlier  writing  or  speaking.  On  tba 
contrary,  he  haa  aa  Aill  ana  perfect  a  command  of  them,  aa  the  most  acoompliahed  Latin,  G^eek, 
or  Saxon  acbolar. 


Tah,  Acad,  taiiA,/ii|rer,  fimg,  tpeedL  arndke,  moO,  amtg,  anm^  mwC,  teK,  kmgtr^  fin, 
woteft,  frsoa,  arvova,  stormy  doff,  wileh,  wludtJidd.keaBeiu  eoiiA,  if. 

Theae  worda.  we  repeat,  no  one  ever  misunderatanoa,  or  tniaappliea.  Yet  how  few  are  ae» 
qnainted  with  their  etymology ;  and  how  little  will  any  one  be  benefited,  in  uaing  them,  by  bsing 
told  that  they  are  derived,  aa  foOowa ! 

TaU,  ftom— TeUan— to  tell. 

BmuL  from — Hentan— to  take  hold  of. 

BtmaUf  ftom— Handell,  a  diminutive  from  the  aame  root. 

JRafer,  from— Fenger,  a  holder  or  catcher,  which  comes  again  from  Fengan--te  cstdi  or  hold. 

#lai^,  from  the  aame  verb,  Fengan. 

Speeekf  from— 49pnoe— 4o  apeak. 

Oidka,  from — Snican— to  creep. 

Auril,  from— Snsgal— a  little  creeper,  which  ia  again  from  the  same  verb,  Bnican. 

9mig,  from— 49nican— to  crawl  or  8nc«k. 

GhM,  from— 43iynunaa— to  break. 

flbnit,  from— 8mytan--to  pollute. 

Hmrtf  ftmn—Hyrtian— to  injure. 

IhtngeTy  from— 'Hyngrlan— to  eat. 

JDfai,  from— Dynan— to  make  a  noise. 

9I&,  \  AoBB^-WeeaB— to  wake  or  watdi. 

gJS^jflom-Graflui-todig. 

Aoim.  from— Styimiaa— to  agitate  or  ahake. 
Dajf,  uom— Dngiaa— to  ahine. 

j^^g^^  t  from— Wieeian— to  enchant,  or  injure  by  poison  or  aoiteiy. 

AeuTuom— Fellan— to  fell  or  cut  down  •,  becauae  the  timber  ia  cut  down  in  a  field. 
IfMtMii,  from— Heofen— to  raise,  becauae  Heaven  ia  supposed  to  be  <m  high. 
jEorfJLfrom—Erlth— ploughed }  becauae  the  earth  ia  a  ploughed  place. 

{Tor  Ojf,  from— Oi&n— to  give }  if  aignitying  give,  or  ^rant.  Thus,  if  a  thing  be  so,  is  tantsa- 
aoD]U,inin«aaing,to«i8aor«nBitthatitbeso. 
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cenee  of  former  am?" — in  more  intelligible  words,  which  is  stiff  and  formal  from 
transposition,  ana  studded  all  over  with  classical  conceits,  and  many-colored 
scrape  of  Greek  and  Latin,  after  the  manner  of  Burton's  **  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly ?'*  Would  the  return  of  that  style  of  writing  rejoice  him  ?  If  so,  we  envy 
him  not  his  taste.  We  had  much  rather  witness,  m  personal  costnme,  the  return 
of  stiff  brocades,  gaudy  stomachers,  slash-sleeves,  three-comered  hats,  bag-wigs, 
and  laced  waistcoats  and  breeches ;  because  we  think  literary  harlequinism  worse 
than  that  of  bodily  clothing.  As  the  writer  is  such  an  admirer  of  ancient  litera- 
tore,  we  wonder  that  he  forgets  the  caution  of  the  Roman  satirist  against  the 
pvrjmreus  pannus,  verha  aesquxpedaHa^  and  other  like  ornaments,  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  age  he  so  peculiarly  delights  in,  much  of  this  antiouated  decoration, 
intermingled  with  the  quaint  conceits  of  the  time,  presents  itselr.  We  prefer  sim- 
plicity, ease,  and  flexibility,  in  all  sorts  of  dress,  mental  as  well  as  corporeal ;  and 
hence  our  dislike  of  starch,  buckram,  and  patch- work.  We  would  as  soon  see 
our  warriors  cased  in  steel  armor,  as  our  English  writers  in  the  garb  worn  by 
them  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  her  father. 

The  writer  in  the  '^  Register'*  alleges,  that,  *<  in  the  degenerate  age  of  Charles 
the  Second,  it  was  the  profound  classical  scholars  of  Engrland,  who  preserved  her 
▼irtaous  literature  from  extinction."  This  is  true  )  anathe  reason  of  it  has  been 
already  fiven.  All  the  educated  men  of  the  time  were  classical  scholars ;  and 
such  onfy  could  be  the  guardians  of  literature.  The  writer  recites  the  names  of 
nearly  forty  individuals,  to  whom  he  does  homage,  as  the  curators  of  learning, 
and  adds ;  <<  The  elasneal  erudition  of  these  men  grave  them  a  reach  of  thoujght. 
and  a  grasp  of  knowledge,  which  makes  this  age  look  back  an  them  with  tDon&r, 
This  eulogy  is  extravagant,  and  speaks  only  Uie  over-wrought  admiration  of  its 
author.    The  personages  referred  to  wereiiighly  distinguished.    But  they  were 

OfaJl  words  of  Baxon.Engliili  Um  same  may  be  affirmed.  No  Englista  eebolar  misundentands 
or  misamliee  them }  nor  is  he  benefited,  in  making  uae  of  them,  by  a  knowledge  of  their  deriva- 
tion. An  attempt  to  remember  their  derivation,  when  in  the  act  of  employing  them,  would  but 
encumber  the  memoir  of  a  writer  or  speaker,  and  impede  the  operations  of  his  mind. 

Of  words  of  Latin-English  the  same  is  true.  A  knowledge  of  their  etymoloey  gives  no  uipreel- 
able  facility,  in  their  employment,  or  in  the  accurate  understanding  of  them.  No  tolerable  EngHsh 
scholar  ever  mistakes  the  meaning  or  use  of  the  following  terms : — 

Pwt^  in  the  ground — military  post— post  under  government— po*t- office— 4Mw«-chalse— to  travel 
jMflC— fNMt,  for  horses— 4^>}w«tto,  opposiUf  eompoaUe,  tntpoirf,  compostf  dqtositi  depoiy  reposCf  eompoM, 

Yet  but  few  English  scholars  know  that  all  these  terms  and  different  forms  of  expression  have, 
as  their  root,  the  Latin  verb  Pono,  to  place.  Nor  does  the  Latin  scholar  oay  the  least  regard  to 
this  root,  when  he  is  making  nse  of  them,  in  writing  or  speech.  He  conforms  to  auUm,  which, 
hoe,  and  in  every  other  case,  is  what  the  poet  pronounces  it, 

Etjusy  €t  norma  loquend^ 

fhe  law  and  rale  of  speech.    Again, 

Ac<,  4^M,  drf9eL  pmfM,  P^^  Mj  /««<>  <24^*  tomttaftit,  forfat^  amftil,  ben^,  m^  and 
several  similar  woros,  come  from  the  Latin  root  Pado,  Yet  what  mere  English  scholar  knows 
this  \  or  what  Latin  one  troubles  himself  to  think  of  it,  when  he  is  employing  the  derivative  terms  ? 
Falnably  none.    Tet  every  one  understands  the  terms,  and  applies  them  correctly.    Once  more. 

Pr&mse,  compromise,  eommitUe^  pretermxty  premisOf  remw«,  mthms,  dsmue,  imMtm,  e»mmi$rim, 
amunony  are  all  derived  trom  Mitto  f  and  fiiest,  mqusst,  requeal,  coiifiiese,  ae^usH,  boqiuai,  «*9»m'*> 
rsownts,  perqmsiu,  queatiom,  and  several  others,  have  their  origin  in  Qimto.  But  does  the  English 
scholar  know  all  this .'  Does  he  sustain  i&y  injury,  in  the  exercise  of  his  powers,  from  not  know- 
ing it  ?  or  does  the  Latin  scholar  alw^s  refer  to  it,  when  he  meets  with  these  terms  in  reading,  or 
uses  them  in  writing  or  speaking?  To  each  of  these  queetlons,  the  correct  answer  is,Ato.  Of  all 
Latin-English  the  same  is  true.  Nor  is  it  less  so  of  Greek-English,  as  might  be  easily  shown, 
went  It  allowable  in  us,  to  dwell  any  longer  on  the  subject.    Thus, 

PkUoHtkropy,  mistrntkromff  anareky,  numorcAy,  UerorcAy,  keptareh^y  areh-mgdy  arek-MAop,  ank- 
deaam,  arefutypej  oUgardky,  tkeoeraev^  arutoeraefj  demoeracyy  poMramaf  dioratM,  eosmiframa,  bap- 
tMS,  aro  all  correctly  understood  and  employed,  both  by  the  learned  and  unlearned,  withoat  any 
reference  to  their  Greek  origin. 

But,  admitting  the  importance  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  etymology  of  Laun-and-Greek-En- 
^Ish,  a  much  shorter  and  easier  route  may  be  opened  to  it,  than  that  now  pursued.  A  knowledge 
of  the  origmal  Greek  and  Latin  roots  is  all  that  is  necessary,  as  a  key  to  what  is  wanted ;  and  that 
can  be  attained  in  less  than  a  fifth  part  of  the  time  usually  consumed  in  the  study  of  those  lan- 
guages. Two  works  are  already  extant  in  Great-Britain,  which  are  alone  sufficient  to  communi- 
cate the  knowledge  required.  Their  titles  are.  "  Thx  Stcdkht's  Manual  ;  being  an  Etymolog- 
ical and  Explanatory  Vocabulary  of  Words  derived  from  the  Greek  ;'*  and  "  Ah  Ettmolooioai. 
AKr  ExpLAivAToar  Dictiowabt  or  Wordi  DaaivKO  from  tbk  LATiif }  boirtg  a  Sequel  to  the 
Student's  Manual."  Of  these,  the  former  is  already  in  its  fifth  edition,  and  the  latter  In  tu  third; 
a  circumstance  demonstrative  of  their  usefulness  and  popularity.  By  regular  exercises  on  the 
words  they  contain,  being  roots  alone,  English  scholars  attain,  in  a  short  time,  all  that  is  requslte, 
toward  the  etymology  of  their  native  tongne,  so  fiir  as  it  is  derived  fhmi  Greek  and  Latin. 

That  these  Vocabularies,  or  others  like  them,  will  be  extensively  adopted,  as  means  of  educa- 
tion, can  scarcely  be  doubted  ;  nor  do  we  hesitate  to  believe,  that,  in  time,  even  tkoy  will  so  out 
of  use,  and  English  dictionaries  be  soprepared,  as  to  supply  their  places.  And  we  further  believe, 
that  the  latter  plan  will  be  an  important  improvimient  on  all  preceding  ones. 
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men,  and  no  mora  to  be  wandered  at,  either  by  this  age,  or  an?  other,  than  hon- 
dreds  of  individuals,  who  have  flourished  at  a  later  period.  Besides,  no  compe- 
tent judge  of  the  human  intellect  will  contend  that  it  was  their  '*  classical  erudi- 
tion, which  made  them  great.  Nature  formed  them  to  be  great,  their  faculties 
were  strengthened  and  trained,  and  their  minds  enriched  with  the  science  of  the 
dav,  and  their  attainments  in  literature,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  enabled  them 
only  to  manifest  their  greatness,  in  writin|r  and  soeech.  The  author's  statement 
to  tne  contrary  of  this  is  perfectly  gratuitous.  Nor,  for  reasons  assigned  in  the 
body  of  this  article,  is  it  founded  in  tact.  Language,  and  the  modes  of  using  it, 
are  the  effect  of  ideas  and  thought,  not  their  cause.  Intellectual  views  are  formed 
first,  ana  then  words  are  provided  to  express  them.  Ideas  may  exist  without 
speech.  But,  were  there  no  ideas,  there  would  be  no  speech,  because  there  would 
be  neither  use  nor  foundation  for  it.  Tliere  would  be  nothing  to  speak  about. 
To  contend  then  that  mere  language  enriches,  polishes,  and  strengthens  the  mind, 
and  confers  lustre  on  those  who  possess  it,  is  to  invert  the  order  of  nature. 
Knowledge,  we  repeat,  is  the  fountain  of  speech  ;  not  speech  of  knowledge. 
*^  Oat  of  the  fulness  of  the  heart,  the  mouth  speaketh."  And  this  is  as  true  of 
the  Greek  language,  as  of  any  other.  Grecian  superiority  in  mental  cultivation 
was  not  the  effect  of  Grecian  literature.  It  was  its  cause.  The  ancient  Greeks 
were  much  better  versed  in  their  own  language  and  literature,  than  any  modems 
are.  But  were  they  therefore  greater  ^  more  illustrious,  we  mean,  for  the  amount, 
power,  and  usefulness  of  their  attainments  ?  Far  from  k.  On  the  contrary,  they 
were  greatly  inferior.  Moderns  might  be  named,  whom  the  Greeks  would  have 
deified,  on  account  of  tlietr  lustre.  Franklin,  a  stranger  to  the  Greek  alphabet, 
>wa8  one  of  them.  Of  Fulton  the  same  may  be  safely  amrmed.  Another  quotation 
will  show,  with  still  greater  force,  the. fanatical  rhapsody,  with  which  an  attempt 
is  made  to  exalt,  above  every  other  mental  product,  English  literature,  saiil  to  be 
'Cast  in  a  Greek  mould,  and  to  be  instinct  with  a  Greek  spirit. 

"  No  other  nation  possesses  any  thing  to  be  compared,  for  its  richness,  to  our 
English  literature  of  the  seventeenth  century.    It  is  surprising,  that  with  such 
•materials  oot  of  which  to  build  up  a  strong  and  symmetrica]  intellect,  the  indi- 
vidual as  well  as  general  mind  or  our  own  age  should  be  comparatively  so  narrow 
4ind  misshapen."     •    •    •    **  The  BiudenV*  (of  the  present  degenerate  day)  *' doen 
not  make  himself  familiar  with  the  productions  of  tne  old  English  mind ;  he  does 
not  choose  his  companions,  his  moral  and  intellectual  friends,  out  of  them.    Their 
•contents  are  imperishable  thoughts  and  principles,  not  facts  merely,  and  it  will 
not  avail  to  take  up  a  volume,  read  it  cursorily,  and  then  throw  it  aside  to  have 
the  attention  distracted  by  the  trash  upon  a  modem  book-shelf— they  must  be 
.•read  and  reflected  on;  they  contain  not  mere  knowledge,  but  wisdom.    Their 
spirit  must  be  taken  by  habitual  communion  into  the  mind,  to  interpenetrate  and 
imbue  it,  and  become,  as  it  were  a  part  of  the  intellectual  self-consciousness. 
'They  should  be  so  studied, -as  to  constitute  for  the  soul  an  atmosphere  of  thought, 
'by  which  it  may  become  invigorated  for  original  action,  inhaling  it,  as  it  were, 
nnconsciously  and  freely,  like  the  play  of  the  lungs  in  thejnountain  air.    In  such 
-an  atmospere  the  mind  grotos,  its  energies  are  roused,  it  feels  its  own  power,  and 
moves'like  a  war-horse  on  the  eve  of  battle.    The  feeling  of  excitement  and  ex- 
•ultation  which  nowerful  thought  thus  produces,  is  discipline,  discipline  of  the 
best  kind ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  the  strongest  minds  Iiave  been  the  greatest 
4sla8«cal  enthusiasts." 

This  paragraph  was  no- doubt  intended  by  its  author  to  'be  matchless  alike  in 
.profitndtty  and  sublimity — to  be,  in  matter  and  diction,  like  Jupiter  Tonans's  threat- 
«eiied  plunge  of  any  disobedient  brother  god  ; 

"  As  far  beneath  the  infernal  centre  hurled, 
As  from  that  centre  to  the  ethereal  world.** 

We  give  it  to  the  reader  as  we  find  it,  without  guarantying  Its  goodness  or  bad- 
ness, truth  or  falsity ;  for  we  profess  to  'know  but  little  about  it.  It  is  mostly 
beyond  our  comprehension.  In  plain  terms,  it  is  empty  bombast — a  mere  tissue 
of  words,  calculated  to  injure,  rather  than  subserve,  any  thing  attempted  to  be 
sustained  by  it.  In  the  most  intelligible,  if  not  the  only  intelligible,  part  of  it,  the 
statement  it  makes  is  unfounded,  ft  is  far  from  being  true,  that  the  **  strongest 
minds  have  been  the  greatest  classical  enthusiasts.  As  heretofore  intimated, 
the  reverse  is  much  nearer  the  truth.  One  quotation  more,  and  adieu  tu  the 
Hellenist  of  the  <' Register." 

After  recommending  a  return  to  "  the  study  of  the  ancient  Greek  classics,'*  as 
the  only  preventive  of  *<  modern  degeneracy  and  a  depraved  taste,"  the  writer 
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adds,  "  Unless  this  be  done,  erudition  will  soon  become  an  obsolete  term.  There 
is  an  evident  passion  to  avoid  hard  stady,  and  obtain  everj  acquisition  at  the 
least  possible  expense  of  thought.  The  unparalleled  advancement  of  physical 
science  has  contriinUed  to  tkU  evU.  The  stud}'  of  the  physical  sciences  demands 
patience  and  skill  in  the  observation  of  the  external  universe,  it  requires  ingenuity 
in  detecting  the  secret  affinities  and  operations  of  nature,  but  it  does  not  tarn  the 
mind  in  upon  itself,  it  does  not  tend  to  make  a  man  iawhtdly  thoughtful ;  it  has  a 
contrary  tendency.'* 

In  some  respects,  this  is  the  most  censurable  extract  we  have  made.  The 
▼lews  it  virtually  inculcates  are  hostile  alike  to  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and 
to  TOund  taste.  The  cultivation  of  the  natural  sciences,  which  our  author  com- 
plains of,  as  productive  of  evil,  is  infinitely  useful.  It  is  the  study  of  things,  as 
God  has  made  themj  and  is  therefore  one  of  the  noblest  employments  of  the  mind. 
That  an  educated  roan  should  condemn  it,  is  matter  of  surprise.  Its  object  is,  to 
form  an  acquaintance  with  nature,  as  she  is.  And  no  one  will  deny  that  she  is? 
to  man,  the  immediate  orade  of  truth  ;  the  true  interpreter  of  the  language  spoken, 
and  the  works  performed,  by  the  Author  of  truth.  It  is,  moreover,  by  the  study 
of  nature  alone,  that  the  condition  of  man  can  be  gradually  ameliorated  ^  for  all 
improvements,  whether  in  philosophy,  or  in  the  arts,  which  administer  to  the 
comforts  of  life,  flow  directly  from  that  source.  Were  the  study  of  nature  aban- 
doned, all  advancement  in  knowledge  would  be  at  an  end ;  and,  as  nothing 
earthly  is  stationary,  the  movement  of  the  general  condition  of  society  would  be 
retrograde,  until  barbarism  would  again  usurp  the  seat  of  civilization,  and  the 
"  Dark  Ages"  return.  Yet  to  this  issue  does  our  author's  doctrine  tend.  And 
for  what  would  he  exchange  the  study  of  nature  ? — The  cultivation  of  Greek 
literature.  He  would  barter  an  acquaintance  with  what  nature  is  doing  noui^  for 
a  dreamy  knowledge—- for  it  can  be  only  dreamy^  and  never  vivid — of  what  the 
Greeks  were  doing  and  thinking,  four  or  five-and-twenty  centuries  ago !  In 
simple  terms,  he  would  give  Greek  literature  a  prefecence  to  the  science  and  lit* 
erature  of  creation ;  for  creation  has  its  language  and  literature  as  well  as  man  •, 
and  none  can  read  them,  but  those  who  cultivate  them.  Shall  we  be  told  that  the 
**  Dark  Ages"  could  not  return,  provided  Greek  literature  were  studied,  in  as 
much  as  it  once  dissipated  them  ?  We  reply,  that  the  phrase  "  Dark  Ages"  is  com- 
parative, and  relates  to  a  period  of  greater  light.  And,  compared  to  the  present 
period,  the  "  Dark  Ages"  continued  several  centuries  after  the  time  of  the  Kevival 
of  Letters.  Until  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  world  had  but 
little  more  of  light,  than  a  morning  dawn.  Tet  Greek  literature  had  been  as 
thoroughly  studied,  before  that  period,  as  it  has  been  since.  Besides,  it  was  not 
Greek  literature  aZ^ie,that  shed  a  faint  xadiance  on  Christendom,  during  the  four- 
teenth, fifleenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries.  The  stud^  of  that  was  accompanied, 
to  a  moderate -extent,  by  the  study  of  nature.  The  light  elicited,  therefore,  was 
the  product  of  both.  Finally,  compared  to  the  present  state  of  the  world,  ancient 
Greece  herself,  notwithstanding  her  language  and  literature,  was  overshadowed 
by  ^*  Dark  Aees."  Away  then  with  the  empty  notion,  that  the  cultivation  of  that 
literature  is  Uie  only  way  to  prevent  **  modern  degeneracy  !"  An  exchange  of 
the  present  condition  of  Christendom  for  that  of  the  brightest  period  of  ancient 
Greece,  would  be  to  barter  improvement  for  "  degeneracy." 

But  our  author's  doctrine  violates  correct  taste,  as  well  as  sound  philosophy. 
Greek  literature  is  no  more  the  source  of  poetry  than  of  science.  We  have 
Helicons  and  Hippocrenes  of  our  own,  sufficient  to  inspire  the  votaries  of  song. 
Nor  does  Attica  contain  the  only  Parnassus,  where  Apollo  has  struck  his  harp, 
and  the  Muses  dispensed  their  ravors.  To  drop  these  classical  fictions^  and  speak 
in  the  language  of  soier  reality :  The  modern  world  possesses  thousands  of  sources 
much  better  calculated  to  awaken  and  nourish  the  spirit  of  poetry,  than  the  writ- 
ings of  either  Homer  or  Pindar,  Sophocles  or  Euripides— or  of  all  of  them  united 
— ^ir^il,  Horace,  Ovid,  and  Lucan  being  added  to  the  number.  Nature  is  the 
fountain  of  poetry,  no  less  than  of  philosophy ;  and  she  never  ffrows  old  or  fades. 
She  is  as  fresh,  and  vigorous,  and  enchanting  now,  as  she  was  vmenthe  '<  morning 
stars  first  sang  together,  and  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy."  And  she  can 
inspire  as  glowingly — not  to  say  divinely — and  she  does  so. 

America  possesses  more  to  inspire  the  poet,  than  either  Greece  or  Italy,  or  any 
other  portion  of  Europe.  We  mean  that  she  has  native  objects,  in  immeasurable 
abundance,  better  calculated  to  awaken  fervid  feeling,  and  swell  and  elevate  the 
mind  with  broad  and  lofly  conceptions,  fire  the  imagination  and  fancy,  and  give 
richness  and  vigor  to  the  powers  of  invention.    Europe  has  nothing  to  compare 
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with  the  lolemn  majesty  of  her  riTen,  lakes,  and  cataracts,  the  ffrandear  of  her 
mountaina,  the  deutn  and  extent  of  herprimeTal  forests,  and  the  floral  seas  of  her 
interminable  praines.  Nor  has  she  anj  thing  equal  to  her  fine  sonny  climate,  the 
lofty  arch  and  pellucid  azure  of  her  skies,  and  tne  gorgeous  drapery  they  recei^ 
from  the  morning  and  evening  clouds.  Tet  these  are  among  the  nf  hest  sourees 
and  subjects  of  poetry ;  all  of  which  our  author  would  neglect,  to  seek  inspiration 
from  Greek  literature !  Nor  are  we  inferior  to  the  Greeks,  in  the  poetry  of 
human  nature.  Our  passions  are  as  deep  and  lofly,  and  our  fitness  to  express 
them  equal  to  theirs.  We  have  as  much  heroism,  patriotism,  and  general  virtue 
and  power,  in  the  male  character,  and  as  much  beauty  and  loToliness,  and  modi 
more  purity  and  intelligence,  in  the  female.  An  Apollo,  a  Venus,  an  Antinoos, 
or  any  other  god,  goddMs,  or  human  being,  might  be  sculptured  after  living  mod- 
els in  the  Umted  States,  and  be  equal  in  perfection  to  those  of  Greece.  We 
possess,  moreover,  spectacles  of  moral  and  political  sublimity,  to  which  the  na- 
tions ot  antiquity  were  strangers. 

The  modem  world  is  much  more  fiuntliar  than  the  ancient  was,  with  all  that 
constitutes  the  poetiy  of  the  ocean ;  and  nothing  can  surpass  that  in  mndenr, 
whether  it  be  contemplated  in  the  fury  of  a  storm,  or  the  sublimity  <n  a  calm^ 
But  the  source  of  true  mental  enlargement,  grand  conception,  and  poetic  inspiim^ 
tion,  which  leaves  every  other  immeasurably  behind  it,  is  found  in  astronomy ; 
more  especially  in  the  recent  discoveries  in  it.  And  that  belongs  exclusively  to 
the  modems.  The  ancient  Greeks  were  strangers  to  it.  The  science  of  gtognr 
phy,  which  is  also  of  modem  growth,  has  done  much  for  the  expansion  of  the 
numan  mind.  And  whatever  does  that  is  favorable  to  poetry,  in  those  who  pos- 
sess poetic  faculties.  Nor  must  we  forget  some  of  the  modem  works  of  art,  with 
whicn  the  ancients  had  nothing  to  compare.  How  diminutive,  in  phyncal  gran- 
deur and  sublimity,  were  the  land  and  sea-fights  of  the  Greeks,  contrasted  with 
those  of  the  present  day,  by  whose  glare  even  the  lightning  of  heaven  is  dimmed, 
and  its  thunders  drowned  m  their  tumultuous  uproar !  What,  compared  to  com- 
motions like  these,  are  Homer's  conflicts,  even  in  "  such  wars"  as  his  "  Immor^ 
tals  wage.?" — ^Absolutely  not  more  than  mice  to  mammoths !  But  these  are  wD, 
sources  of  poetic  inspiration  and  taste.  So  are  all  thiiuo^  that  tend  to  expand  and 
elevate  the  mind,  and  fan  its  enthusiasm ;  and  such  mfluences  are  mmsh  more 
abundant  now,  than  they  were  during  the  most  splendid  periods  of  G^reeee  and 
Rome.  They  belong  more  especially  to  modem  times.  Several  of  them  moreover 
are  connected  with  the  '<  physical  sciences,'*  which  our  anthor  condemns,  as 
a  source  of  '<  evil."  To  exchange  all  these  for  a  few  volumes  of  ancient  liten- 
ture,  would  be  a  miserable  barter.  It  would  be  to  prefer  the  prodnetions  of  the 
Grecian  pen  to  the  handy  work  of  God !  a  greater  error  than  which,  no  degree  of 
in&tuation  can  commit. 

Finally ;  we  have  already  admitted,  that  there  was  a  time,  when  a  knowMfS 
of  the  ancient  classics  was  essential  to  a  liberal  education.  But  is  that  time  to 
be  interminable  ?  Is  the  mtnonty  of  the  English  bmgoage  never  to  have  an  end  ? 
Is  the  period  never  to  arrive,  when  that  language  wiUbeso  mature  and  independ- 
ent of  itB  parentage,  as  to  be  prepared  to  set  up  for  itself?  The  warmest  advo- 
cate for  Greek  and  Latin  will  pause,  before  answering  this  question  ne^tiv«ly. 
We  doubt  whether  any  one  will  so  answer  it.  Within  a  centnry  from  this  dais, 
English  will  be  the  native  tongue  of  upwards  of  three  hundred  millions  of  the 
human  race.  Must  that  immense  population,  whose  number  the  mind  is  unable 
to  grasp,  still  depend,  and,  notwithstanding  its  subsequent  boundless  increase,  still 
continue  to  depend,  on  Greece  and  Rome,  for  their  intellectual  nourishment .' — 
for  their  literature  and  their  mental  discipline  f  The  fancy  is  preposterous.  As 
well  may  it  be  contended,  that  they  will  derive  from  thos0  spots  of  earth  their 
corporeflui  food.  No ;  they  will  have  a  langua^  of  their  own,  answering  to  all 
their  wants,  and  competent  to  the  manifestation  of  all  their  powers.  In  ftet, 
with  the  slight  restrictions  heretofore  mentioned,  the  English  and  their  descend- 
antB  have  such  a  lan^age  now ;  and  the  time  will  arrive,  when,  to  oppose  this 
opinion,  will  be  considered  as  much  the  result  of  antiquated  prejudice,  as  to  advo- 
cate it  now  is  considered  the  work  of  a  spirit  of  innovation.  Nor  do  we  hesitate 
to  believe,  that,  ages  hence,  when  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan^ages  shall  have  heat 
neglected  and  forgotten,  English  literature,  in  common  with  ^neral  and  profes- 
sional science,  wilfbe  in  a  state  of  much  higher  perfection,  than  it  has  yet  attained. 
Greek  and  Latin  are  destined  to  become  the  Sanscrit  of  future  times,  Icnown  only 
to  the  antiquarian  and  the  virtuoso ;  while  English,  in  an  improved  condition^ 
will  be  as  lasting  as  our  race. 
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ZEPHYR. 

[Written  in  imitation  of  the  New-England  Foetese  of  Nature,  Miss  H.  F.  Gould.] 

I  COME,  I  come,  with  the  ioyoue  spring, 
With  a  feathery  tread  ana  a  buoyant  wing, 

While  the  winds  and  the  storms  are  hushed ; 
And  I  climb  the  mountain  and  dance  the  heath, 
And  the  wild  flowers  bend  to  my  ffentle  breath. 

And  know  they  will  not  be  cruwed. 

On  the  kinglv  oak  I  fix  my  embrace, 
And  follow  the  lines  on  his  rugffed  fiice. 

Like  a  child  on  his  gmndsire^  brow ; 
In  his  branching  arms  I  am  lulled  to  sleep. 
Or  from  tip  to  top  of  his  leaves  I  leap 

So  lightly  that  none  of  them  bow. 

Then  away  I  go,  in  a  moment  of  love, 

To  the  home  of  the  gentle  and  beautlAil  dove 

That  pants  in  the  n^idsnmmer's  heat ; 
And  it  is  not  scared  at  my  softened  voice, 
Nor  my  harmless  touch,  for  I  hear  it  rejoice 

So  welcome  a  stranger  to  meet. 

Then  aloft  I  spring  to  the  eagle's  nest, 
And  in  dalliance  sport  with  ms  lordly  crest, 

And  his  eye  flashes  not  with  rage ; 
I  even  salute  his  queenly  bride, 
Sleep-wrapt  as  she  lies  by  her  monarch's  side. 
And  sne  cares  not  for  me,  I  *11  engage. 

Now  hie  thee  with  me  to  the  haunts  of  men. 
And  I  '11  visit  the  wretch  in  his  cheerless  den, 

Whoee  frame  wiU  soon  stifien  in  death ! 
IngratiUide's  mark  is  set  on  his  brow. 
But  though  ingrate  before,  see  how  gratefully  imw 

He  drinks  in  my  taintless  breath  ! 

But  I  cannot  stay  here,  for  I  see  a  ship 
Becalmed  on  the  deep,  and  so  I  '11  skip 

To  her  deck  with  a  noiseless  wing : 
<'  A  breeze !"  cry  all,  "  make  sail,  a  breeze !" 
Bat  I  sheer  away  on  the  boundless  seas, 

And  they  see  I  am  no  such  thing. 

But  the  moon  is  up,  and  my  course  I  '11  take 
To  the  waveless  breast  of  yon  lonely  lake, 

And  1 11  stir  up  a  mimic  wave ; 
For  the  tiny  beams  will  then  come  to  sight. 
And  I  '11  catch  them  and  carry  them  home,  to  light 

The  gloom  of  my  sunless  cave. 

And  now,  having  got  them,  I  '11  trip  away 
Tovon  leafy  bower,  and  lend  a  ray 

To  the  eye  of  that  loving  maid ; 
And  I  '11  ffive  my  breath  to  the  bashful  youth 
Who  sits  Dy  her  side,  that  the  ^rushing  truth 

In  the  softest  tone  may  be  said. 

Now  let  me  depart,  for  a  Storm,  I  see. 

Is  cominj^  o'er  mountain,  and  wood,  and  lea, 

With  ms  hoarse  and  an^ry  tone ; 
And  I  cannot  withstand  his  merciless  breath. 
For  to  meet  it  would  give  me  a  violent  death^ 

So  I  '11  fly  to  a  calmer  zone ! 
CmehmaU^  Jhtgutt,  1633. 
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A    SUMMER    SPETNT    IN   THE    COUNTRY. 

Do  those  whose  business  confines  them  to  cities  properly  appreciate 
the  influence  of  rural  objects  t  Are  not  the  tastes  and  characters  of 
children  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  affected  by  prospects  habitually 
present  to  their  sight  I  Who,  that  was  born  in  the  country,  has  not  his 
earliest  recollections  connected  with  the  feelings  of  delight,  with  which 
he  hailed  the  approach  of  spring,  with  its  ten  thousand  cheering  attend- 
ants ?  and  the  aspect  of  nature  blooming  and  smiling  around  him  in 
the  freshness  of  ker  spring-time  and  his — has  it  done  hardly  less  to 
melt  and  mould  his  young  heart,  and  to  infuse  generous  and  tender 
sentiments  which  have  had  a  lasting  influence  upon  his  character,  than 
did  the  unwearying  and  judicious  kindness  of  the  child's  earliest  friend, 
his  mother  ? 

May  not  natural  objects,  in  their  vastness,  simplicity,  and  beauty,  be 
made  a  much  more  efficient  instrument  in  education  than  is  supposed  ? 
We  read  books  as  much  for  the  feelings  which  they  produce,  as  the 
information  which  they  impart,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  feelings,  if  it 
be  not  inseparably  connected  with  that  of  the  intellect,  is  of  no  less 
importance.  But  in  the  whole  world  of  nature,  among  the  infinitude 
of  her  more  finished  or  stupendous  works,  there  is  nothing,  which  has 
not  a  tendency  to  call  forth  our  better  feelings,  to  purify  and  elevate 
the  souL  When,  therefore,  from  a  partial  intercourse  with  man,  we 
find  in  ourselves  a  disposition  to  narrow  the  sphere  of  our  sympathies, 
to  become  selfish  or  sordid  in  our  views,  may  we  not  avert  the  danger, 
and  be  taught  to  look  rightly  upon  the  concerns  of  business,  which 
necessarily  occupy  so  much  of  the  time,  by  occasionally  going  abroad, 
viewing  the  magnificent  "  handy-work"  of  the  supreme  Architect,  and 
giving  ourselves  up  entirely  to  the  impulse  of  our  emotions  1 

My  native  village  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  a  valley,  which  is 
hemmed  in  by  mountains  on  all  sides  but  one,  and  there  hills  rise 
above  hills  till  the  eye  can  reach  no  farther,  so  that  the  river  which 
flows  through  it  can  find  its  way  out  only  by  long  and  circuitous  wind- 
ings. -  The  breadth  of  the  valley  is  about  sixteen  miles ;  the  length, 
from  the  extreme  points  of  vision  north  and  south  is  perhaps  thirty. 
Within  these  enclosures,  firm  enough  and  high  enough  for  walls  to 
Milton's  Paradise,  I  was  confined  seventeen  years,  having  never  had 
80  much  as  a  glimpse  of  the  land  beyond.  With  what  feelings  of 
wonder  and  delight  did  I  first  ascend  the  highest  peak,  and  on  one 
side  gaze  upon  mountains  an  hundred  miles  distant,  and  on  the  other 
side  view  the  ocean  which  lay  like  a  dead  mist  at  hardly  a  less  distance 
in  the  eastern  horizon,  while  shining  lakes  diversified  the  country  in 
my  more  immediate  neighborhood,  and  forests  beyond  forests,  in  the 
giddy  depths  below,  lay  like  rich  carpets  to  give  yet  greater  variety  to 
the  prospect. 

I  have  this  summer  stood  upon  the  same  heights.  Clouds,  thick, 
dark  and  threatening  gathered  at  my  feet.  From  my  lofly  elevation  I 
looked  down  upon  the  lightning,  and  heard  the  thunders,  mustering 
their  rage,  roar  angrily  beneath.  Apt  emble)P-but  the  comparison  is 
too  hackneyed.     Some  things  may  be  felt  as  if  endowed  with  all  the 
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channs  of  novelty ;  but,  the  moment  they  are  dressed  in  words,  the 
spell  is  broken,  and  their  power  gone.  I  have  often  admired  the  tran- 
quil majesty  of  the  man  who  has  risen  above  the  stormy  and  tempest- 
uous contests  of  life,  and,  with  calm  unconcern,  looks  down  upon  them, 
while  his  soul  is  fixed  on  higher  objects,  and  refreshed  by  higher 
hopes ;  but  never,  never  did  1  understand  his  condition  as  I  ought,  till 
I  stood  above  the  clouds,  and,  while  the  storm  below  was  raging  with 
almost  unprecedented  fury,  felt  my  brow  cooled  by  the  inspiring 
breezes  that  fanned  the  mountain  tops,  and  my  sight  cheered  by  the 
pure,  azure  depths  of  heaven  above  me  and  around. 

The  evening  that  I  arrived  at  home — for  so  must  I  call  this  valley-— 
the  mountains  on  all  sides  were  on  fire.  I  ascended  a  small  hill  from 
which  the  view  of  the  valley  was  perfect.  Innumerable  little  flames 
were  shining  in  all  directions.  I  was  surrounded  by  scattering  trees, 
whose  foliage  in  that,  early  spring-time,  was  not  sufficiently  dense  to 
shut  out  the  prospect,  but,  as  the  branches  slightly  waved  in  the  air, 
gave  a  fugitive  aspect  to  the  distant  fires.  The  little  birds  had  not  yet 
finished  their  evening  song,  which  was  occasionally  broken  in  upon  by 
the  clear  pipes  of  a  numerous  amphibious  choir,  and  the  whole  atmo- 
sphere was  scented  with  the  balmy  fragrance  of  the  season.  I  could 
hardly  believe  that  I  was  not  surrounded  by  beings  of  another  world. 
The  wandering  flames,  the  enchanting  voices,  the  solitude  and  retire- 
ment of  the  place ; — and  while  I  was  musing  the  moon  arose,  and 
forcing  her  way  through  the  crowded  limbs  of  an  aged  tree,  her  full 
orb  broken  into  many  firagments  of  blazing  fire,  all  changing  forms 
and  places  with  the  motion  of  the  branches,  so  contributed  to  the 
eflfect,  that  reason  for  a  moment  was  silent,  the  illusion  was  complete ; 
and,  with  almost  the  enthusiasm  of  an  ancient  bard,  I  was  ready  to 
exclaim. 

Jam  Cjrtherea  chofo*  dneit  VeniiB,  immiBeiita  \wok 
JunctsqiM  NymphU  Gratis  decentes 
Alterno  teriain  qaatiant  pedes. 

Tes,  yes,  they  are  here,  in  joyous  vein,  with  torches  and  with  songs^ 
come  forth  to  welcome  back  the  gladsome  spring.    Here^  here  they 

are, 

<*  The  bkoming  maids 
Of  the  valleys  and  the  fflades ; 
And  the  Nymphs  who  haant  Uie  fountains, 
And  the  forests  and  the  mountains.*'* 

Surely  it  is  not  strange  that  those,  who  lived  in  the  infancy  of  society 
should  have  believed  in  the  existence  of  such  beings.  The  bowels  of 
the  earth  and  recesses  of  the  forest  had  not  yet  been  explored  by  the 
keen  eye  of  scepticism.  The  beds  of  rivers  and  their  secret  sources 
were  untouched.  Little  was  known.  The  causes  of  phenomena  the 
most  common  were  not  yet  ascertained.  A  deep  mystery  hung  over 
all  the  works  of  creation,  and  imagination  alone  could  dare  to  tell  what 
beings,  agents,  and  powers  were  hid  beneath  its  ample  veil.  Their 
souls  were  alive  to  every  new  impulse.  They  did  not  borrow  imprea* 
sions  from  books,  and  then  go  forth  to  verify  them.     They  were  sur- 

*  Rurifl  hie  erant  puellc, 
Et  puellc  fontium 
Qiicque  sylTas,  qacque  luco«, 
Oueque  nontes  inootaiit.    wftiM. 
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rounded  by  unknown  objects,  the  nature,  character,  and  design  of 
which  were  not  yet  re?ealed ;  and,  with  their  limited  experience,  it 
was  as  natural  and  as  rational  to  believe  in  Nymphs,  and  Fauns,  and 
Dryads,  as  to  believe  that  there  were  animals  of  different  species  from 
any  yet  discovered.  They  witnessed  operations  which  necessarily  im- 
plied the  intervention  of  a  different  order  of  beings.  What  wonder 
then  if  they  should  infer  that  such  there  were;  and,  unacquainted,  as 
they  were,  with  optical  delusions,  what  wonder  if,  in  the  glimmering  of 
moonlight,  the  obscurity  of  the  forest,  or  the  moving  mirrors  of  pellucid 
streams,  they  should  see  the  flitting  forms  of  a  more  ethereal  race,  and 
that  in  time  they  should  worship  them  as  the  guardians  of  their  foun^ 
tains,  groves,  and  streams,  as  taking  a  kindly  interest  in  the  lot  of  man, 
and  watching  over  him  with  zealous  care  ? 

Other  things  had  rendered  that  hill  sacred  to  my  mind.  The  last 
time  I  had  visited  it  was  on  the  evening  before  I  leA  my  native  town. 
The  tried  friend  of  my  childhood  was  with  me.  Our  hearts  beat  high 
with  early  hopes,  which  in  him  were  bright  and  strong,  but  in  me 
"  hardly  knew  themselves  from  fears."  We  glanced  at  the  pa«t ;  oar 
thoughts  and  words  dwelt  upon  the  future.  That  meeting  was  onr 
last.  The  next  morning  we  departed ; — he,  full  of  spirit  and  expecta- 
tion, to  the  far  west,  the  land  of  promise ;  I  for  the  east,  with  a  sinking 
heart,  without  money,  and  almost  without  hope. 

I  heard  from  him  often.     His  buoyant  spirits  gradually  sunk  as  he 
advanced.     The  world  was  less  propitious  than  he  had  hoped.     Each 
letter  was  more  sombre  than  the  preceding.     After  stopping  at  various 
places,  sometimes  with  scattered  friends,  but  oftener  with  strangers,  he 
at  length  reached  the  great  Father  of  waters,  and  went  with  the  current 
to  New-Orleans.     There  he  was  attacked  by  the  prevailing  disease  of 
the  place;  but,  having  partially  recovered,  he  gave  up  his  wandering 
schemes,  and  embarked  for  Boston.     But  he  died  on  the  voyage,  the 
last  wish  that  he  expressed  being,  "  that  he  might  only  have  a  cup  of 
water  from  his  father's  well."     The  news  almost  broke  his  mother's 
heart.     She  has  not  yet  recovered  from  the  stroke,  and  never  will  be 
what  she  was  before.     To  me  it  was  a  severe  blow  ;  for  I  had  always 
hoped  that  we  should  go  through  life  together  ;  lightening  each  other's 
burdens  and  cheering  each  other's  hearts.     But  his  memory  survives, 
and  that  is  perhaps  better.     I  know  not  but  the  friends  that  I  have 
lost — for  they  are  many — are  the  source  of  greater  and  purer  happi- 
ness and  improvement  than  those  who  remain.     I  hear  their  gentle 
voices  kindly  whispering  in  the  gale,  and,  in  silence  and  solitude^  I  feel 
that  I  am  seen  and  guarded  by  their  happy  spirits. 

The  thought  of  our  past  years  in  me  doth  breed 
Perpetual  benedictions.    *    * 

*    for  those  first  affections, 

Those  shadowy  recollections, 
'  Which,  be  they  what  they  may, 

Are  yet  the  fountain  light  of  ail  our  day. 

Last  evening  I  met  two  of  my  old  play-mates.  They  were  giddy 
girls  when  I  saw  them  last.  Now,  both  are  wives  and  mothers ;  but 
not  so  happy,  I  fear,  as  they  deserve  to  be.  "  Those  were  joyous 
times,"  said  one,  as  we  were  talking  of  our  childish  sports;  *'  we  were 
happy  then"    "  To  be  sure,"  said  I,  "  and  happy  now,  I  trust." 
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*^  Tes,"  was  the  reply ;  bat  an  inroluntary  sigh  too  plainly  told  that  aH 
was  not  right.  Yet  her  countenance  was  fresh,  and  her  trouble  was 
not  of  that  kind  which  makes  the  heart  sick,  and  knows  no  hope. 

But  what  shall  I  say  of  her  I  saw  to-day  1 — Anne  S.  the  life  of 
our  school,  the  noisiest,  wildest,  and  most  enchanting  girl  of  the 
village — always  foremost  in  our  frolics,  and  the  most  daring  in 
our  adventures;  but  gifted,  even  in  those  days,  with  a  depUi  of 
enthusiasm  and  strength  of  feeling  that  gained  all  our  hearts. 
Seven  years  ago  I  saw  her.  She  was  full  of  health  and  life — 
the  same  cheerful,  happy  one  that  I  had  known  at  school.  Her 
features  were  large,  you  could  not  say  coarse.  Her  complexion 
was  more  roseate  than  you  would  choose  in  any  one  else — in 
her  you  would  change  nothing.  Her  air  and  countenance  were  of 
the  most  engaging  sort ;  for  they  bespoke  a  soul  within.  What  a  con- 
trast to  the  poor  shadow  that  I  saw  to-day.  I  called  at  her  abode. 
She  desired  to  see  me,  and  I  was  taken  to  her  room.  Grief  and  anx- 
iety— what  ravages  had  they  made  1  Before  me  was  a  pale,  dejected, 
broken-hearted  woman  ;  and  this  was  all  that  remained  of  the  ruddy, 
laughing  girl,  that  I  had  once  known.  We  talked  of  old  times,  of  our 
school-day  sports,  of  our  noisy  and  ludicrous  adventures,  and  she 
smiled  at  the  recital ;  but  such  a  smile  I  I  was  not  disposed  to  con- 
tinue the  subject,  and  could  hardly  forbear  openly  to  execrate  the 
man,  who,  with  the  name  of  husband,  had  brought  her  to  that  state. 
I  had  never  seen  him.  He  came  a  stranger  to  the  place.  His  form 
was  engaging  ;  his  manners  winning  ;  he  gained  the  affections  of  the 
pure-hearted  girl,  and  for  a  time  they  lived  happily.  He  was  a  kind 
and  generous  man,  but — intemperate.  He  lingered  about  for  a  sea- 
son ;  but,  unable  to  bear  the  obloquy  that  was  overwhelming  him,  he 
left  his  wife,  and  no  message  has  returned  to  tell  his  fate.  He  was  a 
kind  husband.  Well  would  it  have  been,  as  she  often  says,  had  he 
treated  her  with  brutality;  for  then  her  feelings  would  have  been 
changed  towards  him.  He  was  always  kind,  and,  no  doubt,  left  her 
that  she  might  no  longer  be  mortified  by  the  sight  of  so  degraded  a 
being.  Weak,  foolish  man ;  he  knew  not  the  strength  of  woman's 
love ;  he  knew  not  that  it  was  able  to  overlook,  nay  excuse,  every 
weakness.  But  enough.  She  is  now  beyond  the  reach  of  human  aid. 
The  gentle  dews  that  come  from  heaven — 'they  alone  can  raise  the 
head  of  this  tender  drooping  flower,  and  they  can  give  it  but  a  mo- 
mentary lifd — a  faint  revival,  ere  its  beauty  and  its  fragrance  have  left 
this  world  forever.  Thy  let  here  was  hard,  and  I  could  weep  for  thee ; 
but  that  were  unavailing. 

Say  not  that  facts  have  created  a  world  of  feeling  and  suffering, 
that  finda.no  likeness  in  this  active,  breathing  world  that  we  inhabit; — 
say  not  that  their  pictures  are  too  highly  colored ;  that  they  dream  of 
excellence  that  has  no  being  ;  of  sensibilities,  that  are  fragile,  evanes- 
cent, unsubstantial,  as  the  gay  visions  that  hover  around  a  morning 
cloud ;  of  hopes  too  bright  for  man  ;  of  disappointments  that  go  like 
iron  to  the  soul,  and  crush  its  blooming  hopes,  and  poison  the  deep 
jind  pure  fountain  of  its  affections.  O,  there  are  worlds  brighter  than 
aught  that  poets  have  feigned,  and  hearts  purer,  and  affections  strong- 
er ;  and  there  is  suffering,  too — there  is  weariness  of  spirit,  desolation, 
wretchedness,  indeed,  when  the  sun  that  illumined  the  bright  wwld  of 
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yoothfol  hopes  is  darkened,  and  Icmg^cherished  dreanis  of  a  happiness 
too  vast  for  earth,  are  found  to  be  but  dreams — ^when  the  braised  reed, 
to  which  the  young  affections  have  clung  with  an  undying  ardor  and 
devotion,  has  given  way,  and  the  heart,  deceived  in  its  fondest  wishes, 
finds  nothing  but  hollowness  and  emptiness  for  support.  They  who 
would  have  mankind  a  group  of  puppets,  with  a  little  outward  show, 
but  no  inward  feeling — they,  the  worldly-wise,  who  complain  of  the 
false  colors  of  fiction,  and  who  will  have  it  that  there  is  no  flesh  in 
man's  obdurate  heart — they  are  themselves  the  deceivers ;  they  draw 
a  veil  over  the  secret  workings  of  the  soul,  and  then  would  have  us 
think  that  all  is  calm  and  quiet  there. 

Yon  miserly  churl  seems  to  h«ve  no  thought  or  wish  beyond  his 
gains.  I  havo  known  him  from  my  childhood,  and  he  has  been 
toujaurs  le  mime — always  apparently  the  same  sordid,  selfish,  unfeel« 
ing  wretch.  Bat  think  you  that  it  has  cost  him  no  effort  thus  to  efface 
the  image  of  his  Maker — ^no  pang  to  brand  the  mark  of  the  beast  thus 
deeply  on  his  forehead  ?  And  now  has  his  conscience  no  solemn  visi- 
tations feom  on  high?  Do  not  his  unsatisfied  appetite  for  gain,  his 
insatiate  ^desires  even  in  the  height  of  prosperity,  make  him  more  than 
fear,  make  him  tremble,  lest  he  has  mistaken  the  whole  design  of  his 
creation  ?  Do  not  his  better  feelings,  which  he  has  taken  such  pains 
to  smother,  sometimes  rise  with  the  strength  of  a  stifled  volcano,  and 
make  him  shudder  at  their  power  ?  He  is  anything  rather  than  the 
calm,  unfeeling  creature  that  he  seems.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  sink  the 
man  in  the  brute. 

James  R.  is  a  native  here.  I  have  seen  him  several  times  this 
■eummer.  Ask  any  of  his  acquaintances  respecting  his  character,  and 
the  careless  reply  will  be,  "  O,  he  is  an  odd  thing," — as  if  he  were 
nothing  more  than  an  odd  thing — ^as  if  he  were  not  of  the  human 
family,  and  endowed  with  the  most  acute  and  excruciating  sensibili- 
ties. A  body  with  every  sensitive  nerve  laid  bare,  and  in  the  most 
malignant  state  of  inflammation — ^the  body  of  the  man  of  Uz,  with  sore 
boils  horn  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  his  feet,  and  that  body 
constantly  scraped  with  a  rough  and  piercing  potsherd, — ^would  be  but 
a  fair  counterpart  to  4his  man's  mind,  with  the  manner  in  which  he  is 
treated. 

There  is  nothing  remarkaUe  in  his  history.  No  one  but  himself 
could  tell  whence  came  the  arrows  that  have  festered  so  deeply  and 
BO  sorely  in  his  mind.  His  father  was  our  minister,  and  he  the  yonng^ 
est  son.  No  pains  were  taken  with  Ids  education,  and,  at  an  early 
period,  he  was  thrown  loose  upon  the  world,  homeless,  friendless,  and 
pennyless.  With  great  industry  and  economy,  and  no  taste  for  soci- 
ety,  he  soon  acquired  property  enough  to  supply  all  his  wants.  Bot 
to  this  day  he  has  had  no  home ;  and  the  few,  who,  at  different  tiroes, 
have  been  thought  his  friends,  have  uniformly  proved  deceitfiil  parm* 
sites.  Hence  a  distrust  of  every  one,  joined  to  a  most  mortifying 
sense  of  his  own  littleness.  He  envies  the  dog  that  lies  at  his  feet. 
No  human  being  so  low,  or  so  miserable,  that  he  would  not  gladly 
take  his  place.  Yet  he  is  only  an  odd  thing.  No  one  feels  for  him  ; 
no  one  thinks  of  him  as  unhappy.  "He  has  money  enough;  his 
health  is  good ;  he  is  not  obliged  to  work."     When  will  the  children 
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of  meo  learn  to  sympathize  with  the  diseasea  of  the  mind  ?    When 
will  they  learn  to  understand  the  ills  of  a  broken,  wounded  spirit? 

A  few  days  since,  in  one  of  my  strolls,  I  met  a  boy,  who  came  run* 
ning  to  roe,  and,  with  a  halP«omica],  half-mysterious  air,  asked  me  to 
guess  what  he  had  found  in  the  woods.  "  A  crow's  nest,  I  suppose." 
"  A  queer  crow's  nest.  Why,  there  is  a  cellar  dug  right  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  woods,  not  bigger  than  a  potatoe  hole,  and  Jim  R.  is  going 
to  build  a  house  there."  And  the  boy  laughed  heartily ; — so  ridicu- 
lous did  it  seem  for  any  one,  and  above  all  for  Jim  R.  to  build  a  house 
so  far  from  all  inhabitants  and  roads.     And  the  boy  laughed  heartily. 

Thus,  thought  I,  this  unhappy  being  is,  from  a  want  of  sympathy 
on  the  part  of  his  brethren,  driven  from  the  society  of  his  fellows,  and 
forced  to  take  refuge  with  the  beasts.  A  kind  look,  an  affectionate 
word  in  season,  might  have  changed  his  whole  character,  and  made 
him  a  kind  and  a  useful  man.  But  now  the  wound  is  inflicted ;  the 
disease  has  carried  its  ravages  too  for.  No  hand  so  gentle  as  to 
administer  consolation  or  relief;  the  kindest  breath  of  affection  would 
but  increase  the  smart  of  his  gangrened,  festered  spirit. 

I  have  since  visited  the  house.  It  is  -in  a  desolate  place,  more  than 
half  a  mile  from  the  abode  of  man,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  gloomy  pine 
forest.  The  house  was  finished.  It  consists  of  but  a  single  room, 
with  cracks  in  the  roof,  through  which  the  stars  of  winter  will  be  seen 
to  shine  and  twinkle,  as  he  lays  upon  his  couch  of  straw.  The  strug- 
gles to  which  that  cabin  will  bear  witness,  who  can  tell  ?  An  immor- 
tal being  resides  there, — a  being,  whose  capacity  for  happiness  or 
misery  is  almost  infinite ;  and  could  but  the  secrets  of  his  heart  be 
disolcwed,  could  we  only  be  made  privy  to  the  silent  thoughts  that 
agonize  his  wounded  spirit,  could  we  but  know  the  extent  and  power 
of  that  anguish  under  which  his  soul  writhes  in  the  utterness  of  its 
desolation,  the  wheel  of  Ixion,  and  the  vulture  of  Prometheus,  chained 
as  he  was  upon  a  desert  coast,  and  the  scorpions  of  the  Eumenides, 
and  whatever  else  of  torment  and  wretchedness  poets  have  embodied 
in  ideal  representations,  would  grow  dim  in  the  comparison.  And 
yet  this  man  is  only  an  odd  thing. 

But  I  have  gone  too  far.  Claudite  jean  rivos,  pueri ;  the  meadows 
have  drunk  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  of  these  dark  and  troubled 
waters.  I  have  brought  together  incidents  not  connected  in  point  of 
time,  and  characters  which  are  every  where  to  be  found,  in  order  to 
show  that  there  is  in  the  world  more  mental  suffering  than  careless 
observers  will  allow — suffering  arising  from  a  strength,  delicacy,  and 
susceptibility  of  feeling,  which  have  been  too  often  regarded  as  the 
exclusive  property  of  "  the  lunatic,  the  lover,  ^nd  the  poet."  The 
lover ,«-*-who  has  not,  at  some  period  of  his  lifo,  perhaps  almost  in  child- 
hood, ere  the  tender  folds  of  the  heart  had  been  crusted  over  with 
Mcretions  from  the  fetid,  impure  atmosphere  of  this  thronged  world — 
who  has  not  been  a  lover,  and  gazed  upon  the  stars,  and  felt  hb 
bosom  swell  and  his  soul  expand  with  hopes  and  wishes  too  vast  for 
any  other  than  an  immortal  spirit ;  and  who — what  sordid  wretch  has 
not  looked  back  upon  such  moments  with  a  delight  and  satisfaction  at 
other  times  unknown  ?  The  lunatic — why  is  he  a  lunatic  ?  Why 
does  he  "  see  more  devils  than  vast  hell  can  hold,"  unless  because  the 
mind  has  been  racked,  and  tortured,  and  deranged  by  its  own  painful 
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and  tempestuous  throes  of  agony  ?  Is  not  the  delicate  instrament  of 
thought  and  feeling  deranged,  because  it  is  so  delicate?  Is  it  not 
often  thrown  from  its  balance,  because  it  was  so  nicely  adjusted? 
Has  not  many  and  many  a  mind  fallen  a  prey  to  the  keenness  of  its 
own  sensibilities?  Has  not  reason  been  driven  from  her  throne, 
because  the  passions  were  too  violent,  or  the  affections  too  strong ; — 
because  the  heart  was  too  pure  and  too  susceptible  for  this  world  of 
mingled  good  and  ill?  The  poet — who  is  not  at  times  a  poet? 
Whose  eye  so  dull  that  it  doth  never  *'  glance  from  heaven  to  earth, 
from  earth  to  heaven  V*  Who  exists  with  mind  so  contracted,  that  his 
imagination  never  soars  above  or  reaches  beyond  the  gross  and  tangi- 
ble objects  that  lie  around  him  ?  Lives  there  a  man  who  is  satisfied 
with  what  he  sees,  and  hears,  and  does ;  who  is  content  to  dwell  here 
'without  searching  into  the  mysteries  of  the  past,  or  without  casting  an 
anxious  look  towards  the  mists  and  shadows  of  the  future ;  who  builds 
no  visionary  castles ;  who  figures  to  himself  no  prospects  of  coming 
happiness ;  who  creates  in  (ancy  no  pictures  of  the  unseen  spirits  that 
flit  around  us,  of  those  unknown  fields  that  lie  beyond,  of  the  fiiture 
world  to.  which  we  are  all  hastening  for  our  weal  or  wo  ?  In  thoughts 
of  the  night,  when  deep  sleep  cometh  upon  man,  sees  he  no  visions  of 
fearful  import ;  bears  he  no  voice  that  reprehends  his  earth-born  hopes 
and  narrow  schemes  ?  When  friends  are  taken  from  him  in  that  mys- 
terious Ibrm  which  men  call  death ;  or  the  violence  of  disease  has 
brought  him  to  the  verge  of  the  tomb,  and  beneath  its  cheerless  clod, 
he  sees  nothing  but  ''  the  deep  damp  vault,  the  coffin,  and  the  worm," 
is  he  satisfied  with  this  ?  Are  his  thoughts  bound  to  this  narrow  spot, 
or  do  they  ''  wander  through  eternity,"  and,  in  its  immeasurable  con- 
fines, search  for  a  residence  suited  to  his  original  powers,  capacities, 
and  wants  ?  H. 
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SECOND   LETTER   FROM    A    COUNSELLOR   AT   LAW   TO   HIS   NEPHEW,    ON 

THE    ERRORS    OF   YOUTH. 

Dear  I , 

In  a  former  letter,  I  made  some  remarks  upon  the  choice  of  a  pr^ 
fession.  You  may  have  thought  them  unnecessary,  or,  that  .1  did  not 
sufficiently  incline  to  those  ambitious  vocations,  whose  excitements  and 
glory  are  constantly  blended  with  the  day-dreams  of  youth.  Howev^ 
that  may  be,  I  shall  wA  hesitate  to  address  you  again  on  a  similar  and  not 
less  important  subjecC.  The  period,  at  which  a  young  man  enters  upon 
the  choice,  or  the  study  of  a  profession,  is  usually  that,  in  which  most 
of  the  habits  and  principles  of  his  future  life  are  fixed./ Heretofore, 
you  have  been  under  the  care  of  careful  guardians;  firsf^ those  nataral 
protectors,  who  guarded  you,  as  a  precious  jewel ;  next  that  other  parent, 
who  introduced  you  to  the  love  of  letters  and  the  walks  of  science. 
Now,  **  the  world  is  all  before  you,  where  to  choose."  Counsel  will 
be  given,  the  standards  of  right  and  wrong  will  be  held  up  to  you, 
and  the  path  of  true  glory  pointed  out ;  but,  whether  you  will  abide  by 
that  course,  and  those  standards,  and  seek  that  path  to  walk  in, — ia  ftor 
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yon  only  to  determine,  and  is  among  **  the  secrets  of  your  soul."     This, 
then,  is  the  period  of  right  and  wrong  decisions. 

The  errors  of  youth  are  proverbial ;  but,  whcU  are  the  errors  of 
youth  ?  You  may  think  they  are  mere  peccadilloes ;  wrong,  to  be  sure, 
but  easily  repented  of  and  worked  out.  Not  so ; — the  errors  of  youth 
lie  deeper  than  slight  indulgences  :  They  are  mistakes  in  principle, 
and,  once  tolerated,  are  hardly  corrected,  by  the  reformation  and 
experience  of  many  years.  The  stream  of  life  is  made  up  of  a  thou- 
sand rills,  and  those,  which  swell  it  and  influence  it  most,  are  those 
which  enter  nearest  its  source.  You  will  not  be  impatient,  then,  while 
I  point  out  some  of  the  mistakes  of  youth. 

1.  One  of  the  greatest  and  most  fatal  errors  of  young  men  is  the 
want  of  Jixed  principles  of  action.  ''  Unstable  as  water,  thou  shalt 
not  excel,"  was  the  declaration  of  the  dying  patriarch  to  one,  who  was 
yet  his  "  first  born  and  the  excellence  of  his  strength."  No  matter, 
whether  it  concern  religion  or  politics,  your  business  or  your  plea»- 
ures,  you  must  have  some  certain  principle  or  standard  of  action,  or 
be  a  mere  float  upon  the  water,  at  the  mercy  of  wind  and  waves.  It 
18  the  want  of  such  fixed  principle,  which,  in  spite  of  genius^  acquire 
ments,  standing,  and  advantages,  has  often  destroyed  the  influence,  and 
tarnished  the  fiime  of  the  greatest  intellects,  and  made  them  mere 
ignesfatui, — bright,  but  erring  lights.  History  has  many  such  exan>- 
ples ;  but  it  is  chiefly  among  the  more  obscure,  and  disappointed  sons 
of  ambition,  that  this  deficiency  is  observed.  Go  among  your  compan- 
ions, whether  at  college  or  in  the  world,  in  whatever  rank  or  pro- 
fession, and  tell  me  how  many  of  the  crowd  of  unsuccessful  candidates 
for  distinction,  or  of  the  uninfluential  among  those,  who  are  distin- 
guished, have  ever  had  any  fixed  principles,  either  of  morals  or  of 
business  ?  Then  turn  from  these,  to  those  who  have  arrived  at  the 
summits  of  power  and  usefulness,  or  are  now  advancing  to  them  with 
steady  steps ;  and  have  they  no  steady  purpose,  no  guiding  principle, 
no  criterion  of  action  ? 

You  will  observe  that  I  do  not  mean  merely  moral  principle, — 
though  that  is  of  infinite  consequence  ;  and  I  trust  there  are  those 
around  you,  who  will  point  you  to  its  genuine  source,  and  lead  yon  to 
nourish  and  cultivate  it,  as  a  plant  of  undying  root,  of  lofty  branches, 
and  perennial  foliage.  But,  the fxed  principles,  I  here  speak  of,  as  a 
part  of  your  profession,  include  much  more.  They  may  all,  howevev, 
be  founded  on  sound  morals ;  for,  he  who  wastes  his  time,  or  neglects 
bis  business,  or  hides  his  talents,  can  hardly  be  called  an  active  though 
he  may  be  a  passive  moralist.  The  principles,  I  now  urge,  are  rather 
rules  of  study,  rules  of  business,  and  rules  of  manners,  than  any  par- 
ticular code  of  morals  ;  for,  the  latter,  I  know,  you  must  have  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  in  our  country,  or  be,  at  once,  sunk  to  a  level,  at  which 
nothing  great,  nothing  pore,  or  good,  or  elevated,  is  ever  found.  I  do 
not  mean  that  you  should  set  down,  and  write  off  a  set  of  regulations 
in  your  note-book,  for  the  guidance  of  your  conduct,  however  useful 
that  may  be ;  for,  I  well  know  how  fallacious  are  all  such  determina- 
tions, and  how  often  they  are  formed  only  to  be  broken.  /Oh !  if  all 
those  resolutions  we  have  made  for  wiser  and  better  conduct,  were  to 
rise,  and  join  the  crowd  of  violated  laws,  and  murdered  hours,  in  judge- 
ment against  us,  who  could  stand  before  them  Ij  I  hold,  however,  that. 
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whenever  an  idea  or  a  principle  becomes  inibaed  in  the  mind,  or  a 
sentiment  of  the  heart,  it  will  influence  the  character  and  conduct, 
even  when  not  present  in  form  and  language.  You  may  observe  it 
everj  where  in  society.  One,  well  acquainted  with  another,  can  trace 
his  actions  up  to  their  secret  springs,  through  all  the  ingenious  sophistry, 
with  which  the  intellect  has  covered  them,  and  when  the  man  himself 
is  scarcely  conscious  of  their  existence.  Now,  it  is  this  abiding 
impression  upon  the  mind  of  certain  truths  in  thought  and  action, 
which  1  would  have  all  young  men  possess. 

2.  Another  great  mistake  in  the  young  men  of  this  country  is  the 
muUiplicity  of  their  studies  and  empUnfments, — a  frittering  away  of 
their  mind  and  time./  The  world  contains  few  admirabie  Cricktons^ — 
few  of  those  who  can  acquire  and  retain  knowledge,  upon  all  subjects, 
and  exercise  it  equally  well,  at  all  times,  and  upon  all  occasions.    The 
great  principle  of  a  separation  of  departments,  and  a  division  of  labor, 
is  constantly  taught  and  illustrated  by  the  mechanic  arts.    Who  woold 
think  of  being,  at  once,  his  own  shoemaker,  tailor,  and  carpenter! 
Yet  would  it  not  be  quite  as  proper,  as  ibr  a  young  man  to  attempt 
being,  at  once«  lawyer,  poet,  statesman,  musician,  linguist,  lecturer,  and 
naturalist  1  fl  am   aware  that  much  of  this  mixing  up  of  parsnits, 
belongs  rather  to  the  youth  and  condition  of  our  country,  than   to  the 
errors  of  its  inhabitants :     Still  much  also  belongs  to  the  latter  eaose.  .^ 
There  is  no  small  disposition  to  play  the  eharlaian  among  a  people, 
who  pride  themselves  upon  their  ready  wit  and  Tigorous  enterprise,  ^ 
rather  than  upon  any  love  for  abstruse  learning,  or,  deep  ecienee^ 
Are  there  not  enough  of  cottateral  studies  in  each  profession  to  oceopy 
Che  whole  time  of  the  student  to  master  them,  without  taking  in  the 
whole  circle  of  the  arts  and  sciences  ?     And  would  not  the  young  law- 
yer or  physician  be  better  rewarded,  both  in  fame  and  profit,  by  devot- 
ipg  himself  to  his  profession  than  by  sharing  it  with  many  others! 
Not  that  he  should  have  no  relaxation,  or  amusement  of  mind  ;  but 
let  him  seek  them  in  the  charms  of  social  life,  and  the  contemplation 
of  nature ;  in  the  graces  of  conversation,  and  the  cultivation  of  erery 
good  disposition  and  every  useful  purpose.     These  will  furnish  occo- 
pation  of  mind  and  heart,  in  those  hours  when  they  seek  relief  from 
the  urgency  of  business,  or  the  abstraction*  of  study.    They  will  do 
more  than  that;  they  will  furnish  a  source  of  happiness,  independent 
of  time,  chance,  or  mutation.  ^  But  remember  that  steady  persevere 
ance  in  one  pursuit,  and  towards  one  object,  is  essential  to  success. 
The  human  mind  has  been  compared,  not  improperly,  to  a  6icntti^- 
glass,  whose  rays  are  intense,  in  proportion  as  they  are  concetUraied. 
The  one  burns  only,  when  its  light  is  converged  at  the  focal  point ,  and 
the  other  illuminates  the  world  of  science,  only  when  it  is  directed  to 
one  obfect  I 

3.  Anotner  fault  of  young  men,  ambitious  of  distinction,  is  loo 
strong  a  love  of  popularity.  The  love  of  fame  is  said  to  be  the  mas- 
ter passion  of  great  minds.  This  may  be  so,  but  popularity  and 
fame  are  widely  difierent.  The  former  is  the  temporary  admiratioii 
of  men,  however  unenlightened ;  the  latter  is  the  enduring  tribute 
paid  to  greatness,  by  other  nations,  and  distant  generations.  The 
first  is  the  praise,  bestowed  upon  some  petty  demagogue,  who  ban  fats 
hour  upon  the  stage,  and  is  heard  of  no  more ;  the  last  is  the  repatar 
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tion  of  Cato,  who,  despising  the  clamors  of  the  populace,  yet  lires  on 
the  records  of  time,  and  in  the  admiration  of  posterity.  The* one  is  a 
falling  light,  generated  in  miasm,  and  fading  into  mist;  the  other  is  a 
fixed  star,  permanent  in  the  heavens,  and  gazed  at^by  men,  from  age 
to  age,  and  from  generation  to  generation. 

Popularity  is,  doubtless,  an  agreeable  thing.  It  gratifies  our  vanity. 
It  is  easier  to  go  with  the  current  than  against  it.  It  is  pleasant  to 
be  greeted  with  the  smiles  of  men,  and  their  loud  applause  is  most 
grateful  music  to  the  ears  of  ambition.  But,  popularity  neither  makes 
right,  nor  wrong;  neither  coins  money,  nor  gives  a  good  conscience; 
neither  phices  you  higher  in  the  estimation  of  the  wise,  nor  increases 
your  stock  of  knowledge.  But  it  does  intoxicate  the  giddy  head  with 
a  dream  of  vanity,  and  tempts  its  hopes  with  a  vision  of  power, — 
insubstantial  and  unstable.  Popularity  is  always  fleeting,  always 
capricious,  always  fickle.  You  have  heard  of  the  dangers  of  the 
jickU  waves.  The  waves  of  the  people  are  not  less  so,  than  the  waves 
of  the  ocean.  A  wind  cometh,  you  know  not  whence,  and  raiseth 
them  into  tumultuous  violence  ;  then  sinks  again  and  leaves  a  calm, 
peaceful  and  safe ;  how  they  rush  against  this  shore,  then  against 
that !  now  uncover  the  rock,  and  now  bury  it  in  the  mountain  bUlow  I  • 
How  frail  the  strength,  how  insecure  the  fate  of  the  bark,  that  floats 
upon  that  agitated  surface ! 

But  there  is  a  popularity,  which  you  may  seek,  and  not  fear  either 
its  blandishments  or  its  caprice.  I  can  express  it  best  by  the  famous 
saying  of  a  great  man, — Lord  Mansfield.  **  I  wish  popularity  ;  but  it 
is  that  popularity  which  follows ;  not  that  which  is  run  after.  It  is 
that  popularity,  which,  sooner  or  later,  never  fails  to  do  justice  to  the 
pursuit  of  noble  ends  by  nohh  means"  Such  is  the  praise  so  ardently 
desired  by  all  great  minds.  But  it  is  plain  that  such  a  fame  rests 
upon  a  very  different  foundation  from  the  temporary  applause,  which 
follows  the  demagogue,  or  the  hero  of  the  day.  The  latter  is  not 
nnfrequently,  however  unconscious  he  may  be  of  it,  the  mere  Punch 
of  the  puppet  show,  a  thing  for  the  populace  to  applaud,  wonder  and 
laugh  at,  but  which  soon  sinks  into  contempt  and  oblivion.  Would 
you  have  a  real,  pure,  enduring  fame  ?  Then  go  to  the  sources  of 
knowledge  and  virtue.  Build  upon  them  first  a  capacity^  then  a  dis" 
position,  to  do  good.  With  these  faculties,  go  forth  upon  the  great 
theatre  of  the  world.  JVf  ingle  with  your  fellow-men  in  the  vocation  to 
which  you  have  been  called,  and  whether  your  walk  be  that  of  litera- 
ture or  science,  business  or  contest,  your  career  will  be  both  useful 
and  brilliant, — your  name  treasured  in  the  hearts  and  memories  of 
other  generations. 

4.  Another  of  the  errors  of  youth  is  the  indulgence  of  too  sanguine 
views  of  life,  and,  consequently,  too  bitter  disappointments.  Perhaps 
this  is  not  so  much  an  error,  as  a  characteristic  of  early  manhood. 
Hope  and  pleasure  wait  upon  the  young.  Their  blood  flows  swiflly ; 
health  is  on  the  breeze ;  their  bark  is  gaily  and  richly  freighted,  and 
every  sail  is  filled.  It  is  not  wonderful,  that  they  cannot  see  in  the 
pure  and  quiet  waters,  reflecting  every  image  above,  and  not  conceal- 
ing even  the  coral  or  the  minnow  beneath,  a  shadow  of  that  dark 
cloud,  which  to  many  brings  danger  and  tempest,  doubts  and  dark- 
ness !  Yet,  one  would  think  that  even  the  most  sanguine  youth  ought  . 
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to  have  seen  enough  in  the  experience  of  others,  and  read  enough  in 
the  book  of  knowledge,  to  know  that  the  paths  of  this  world  are  not 
always  smooth ;  nor  are  they  always  successfully  traversed.  Genius 
and  even  excellence  itself  are  sometimes  neglected,  and  often  toils  and 
trouble  are  unrewarded.  It  is  true,  this  is  an  unusual  case.  But,  how 
common  is  it,  to  see  those,  who,  with  good  capacity  and  opportunities, 
overrating  their  talents,  or  mistaking  their  profession,  or  misap- 
plying their  time,  have  expected  that  reward  and  applause,  which  the 
world  thought  undeserved,  and  would  not  grant?  Those,  who  are 
neglected  from  other  causes,  will  generally  be  found  to  have  some 
peculiar  characteristics,  as  a  morbid  smsibiUty^  or  extreme  hauteur, 
which  repels  the  advances  of  favor  and  approbation.  Against  the 
indulgence  of  such  feelings,  and  the  existence  of  such  manners,  guard 
yourself  as  you  would  against  poison  and  the  plague.  Your  intimate 
friends  may  endure  them,  but  the  world  at  large  make  not  the  slight- 
est allowance  for  them.  Beware  of  eccentricity  without  genius. 
Beware  of  holding  men  in  contempt ;  in  the  general,  they  do  not  de- 
serve it ;  and  when  they  do,  remember  that  the  smallest  insect  has  a 
sting ;  and  of  all  things  living,  human  folly  is  the  readiest  to  seek 
and  inflict  vengeance  upon  its  real  or  supposed  enemies. 

But,  I  was  speaking  of  too  sanguine  anticipations.  The  worst  evil 
of  their  indulgence  is  the  disappointment  in  which  they  result  It  is 
not  unusual  to  see  a  young  man  enter  upon  his  profession  with  high 
connections,  brilliant  education,  and  with  a  belief  that  he  has  but  to 
announce  himself,  and  business  will  flow  from  every  quarter  upon  him  ; 
that  every  contest  will  be  a  victory ;  that  popular  favor  will  shine  upon 
him  ,*  and,  in  the  long  distance,  he  sees  his  country's  honors  courting 
his  acceptance.  Now,  as  objects  of  ambition,  these  things  are  right 
enough ;  but,  the  difficulty  is,  that  few  look  at  them,  in  connection 
with  the  means  by  which  only  they  can  be  attained.  The  aspirant 
sits  in  his  office, — studies,  perhaps,  for  a  time,  and  then  learns  to 
neglect  those  precious  hours,  in  which  he  might  have  acquired  an 
armory  of  weapons  for  the  warfare  of  learning  and  eloquence;  he 
either  scorns  the  multitude,  or  seeks  their  favor  by  those  arts,  which 
place  him,  at  once,  on  the  low  level  of  demagogues  and  pettifoggers ; 
time  rolls  on,  and  the  rash  of  business  passes  by  his  door ;  he  grows 
sour,  and  either  laments  the  peculiarity  of  his  misfortunes,  or  curses 
the  obstinate  malevolence  of  the  world.  If  h^s  desires  and  thoughts 
are  vulgar,  he  seeks  relief  in  pleasure  and  intemperance ;  if  he  be  of 
acute  sensibility,  and  lofly  pride,  he  indulges  in  a  morbid  cynicism, 
which  soon  turns  every  feeling  of  his  soul  into  selfishness  within,  and 
bitterness  towards  the  world.  What  have  the  world  to  do  with  his 
errors  and  his  follies  ?  It  could  add  nothing  to,  nor  take  any  thing 
away  from  his  capacity  to  do,  or  his  moral  power  to  stand  or  fall. 
But,  how  many,  who  began  with  the  highest  promise,  have  thas  run, 
and  thus  terminated  their  career !  As  I  look  upon  the  catalogue  of 
my  early  associates,  how  many  do  I  find,  who  have  gone  down  to  the 
grave,  the  victims  of  their  own  errors,  and  of  their  own  vices  1  How 
many  more,  who  yet  stand  upon  the  shores  of  the  living, — 

*'  Like  stranded  wrecks,  the  tide  retoming  hoarse, 
To  sweep  them  from  oar  sight !" 
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In  concloBion,  be  not  too  sangaine  in  the  morning  nor  too  much  cast 
down  in  the  decline  of  your  hopes.  There  is  no  prospect  so  fair  that 
it  may  not  be  darkened  ;  none  so  gloomy  that  it  may  not  be  brightened. 
Weak  minds  are  puffed  up  with  unreasonable  expectations,  and  carried 
away  with  every  wind  of  vanity,  and  depressed  with  every  adverse 
gale ;  not  so  with  strong  ones,  they  are  neither  deceived  by  false  hopes, 
nor  sink  under  adversity.  It  is  the  true  criterion  of  noble  and  great 
minds,  to  have  that  modest  yet  inflexible  self 'dependence^  which  bears, 
with  equal  composure,  the  blandishments  and  the  frowns  of  fortune. 
It  is  true  of  them,  as  the  poet  speaks  of  cities, 

"  Their  lelf-dependent  power  shall  time  defy, 

As  rocks  resist  the  billows  and  the  sky."  D.  M. 

Cincinnati,  August  12,  1833. 
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NO.  IX. 
DR.    CHAKNINO'S   ESSAY   ON   THE   CHARACTEa   OF   BONAPARTE. 

"  Why  don't  you,  my  boy,  write  something  soUd^  and  let  alone  this 
light  and  trivial  stuff?  Why  don't  you  give  them  a  real  sober,  sub- 
stantial, argumentative  piece  V* 

"'Father,  what  you  call  a  real  solid  article  would  not  be  read,  and 
ten  to  one  my  publisher  would  not  accept  of  it  for  his  Magazine.  He 
understands  what  sort  of  wares  sell  well  in  the  reading  market,  and 
consults  his  own  interest  by  consulting  the  popular  taste." 

"  No,  no,  boy,  I  can't  believe  all  that.  Your  publisher,  as  you  call 
him,  is  a  man  of  sense,  and  would  appreciate  a  sound  essay  ;->— he  is  a 
man  of  independence,  and  would  publish  what  he  himself  likes;  he  is 
a  man  of  good  principles,  and  wishes  to  elevate  instead  of  servilely 
obeying  the  popular  taste.  You  will  lose  his  respect  by  writing  such 
trash  as  your  school-boy  anecdotes  of  grammars,  and  dictionaries.  I 
insist  on  your  sending  him  a  carefully  written  article,  which  may  give 
him  a  fair  specimen  of  what  you  can  do.  There  is  your  article  on 
Dr.  Channing's  Review  of  the  Character  of  Napoleon,  if  you  would 
let  Mr.  B.  have  that,  it  would  do  tolerably  well." 

"  Why,  Father,  I  am  a  little  afraid  that  your  democratic*  partiality 
for  Bonaparte  makes  you  like  that  article  rather  more  than  the  good 
aristocratic  Bostonians  would.  Besides,  sir,  the  article  was  written 
two  years  ago,  when  my  opinions  differed  somewhat  from  their  present 
character,  and  contains  some  severe  reflections  on  the  excellent  divine 
whose  production  it  reviews ; — it  might  possibly  give  offence  to  his 
friends." 

''  Pshaw  1  a  difference  of  opinion,  boldly  and  decidedly  expressed, 
cannot  offend  any  man  of  sense.  At  all  events,  on  a  subject  so  im- 
portant as  the  character  of  Napoleon,  you  should  not  fear  to  let  your 
sentiments  be  known,  although  the  declaration  of  them  may  offend 
some.     I  should  like  to  see  that  article  in  print,  particularly  since  the 

*  No  political  pbenomeDoo  is  more  atmnge  than  this  democratic  admiration  of  a  military  deqwt. 
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Doctor's  own  article  is  to  go  down  to  posterity  in  the  permanent  fiirm 
of  a  book." 

<<  Well,  sir,  I  will  send  it  to  Mr.  B.;  but  1  shall  tell  him  that  it  was 
written  for  a  debating  club  in  a  rather  stormy  style,  and  that,  so  far 
as  its  reflections  on  Dr.  Channing  are  concerned,  it  meets  my  present 
disapprobation,  although  I  still  retain  my  former  opinion  of  Bonaparte, 
and  rank  him  among  the  ^  first  three'  giants  of  greatness  that  have 
towered  up  above  the  generality  of  their  race.  But  there  are  few  of 
Mr.  B's  readers,  I  apprehend,  who  will  thank  me  for  granting  your 
request."     And  now  for  the 

DEFENCE    OF   NAPOLEON. 

The  actions  and  character  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  are  now  matter 
of  history.  He  is  dead — he,  who,  for  twenty  years,  was  the  master  of 
Europe ; — he,  who,  born  in  an  unknown  corner  of  an  insignificant 
island,  to  neither  wealth  nor  distinction,  in  less  than  thirty  years, 
spread  his  name  a  broad  and  living  glory  over  the  world ;  in  less 
than  forty,  elevated  himself  on  a  throne  more  magnificent  and  power- 
ful than  that  of  the  Cssars ;  in  less  than  fifly,  changed  the  political 
face  of  Christendom  ;  and,  in  less  than  sixty,  effected  revolutions  and 
begun  operations  that  ail  coming  time  shall  continue  to  wonder  at, 
and  admire.  He  is  dead;  and  the  sepulchre,  that  covers  his  dust, 
should  stand  unpolluted  alike  by  the  sacrilege  of  enemies,  or  the  sac- 
rifices of  mistaking  friends.  We  would  approach  it  in  the  spirit  of 
•candor ;  with  our  hearts  free  from  the  passions  of  partizans ;  anxious 
to  learn  for  ourselves,  and  for  our  children,  the  lessons  of  wisdom 
which  his  life  may  afford. 

We  believe  ourselves  moved  by  this  honesty  of  purpose,  when  we 
lid  up  our  voices  against  that  intolerant  and  unjust  spirit,  which,  as 
we  think,  characterises  the  work  now  under  consideration.  We 
lament  that  we  are  called  on  to  censure,  in  any  manner,  the  senti- 
ments of  a  writer  whose  literary  and  private  character  are  so  highly 
'  exalted  as  are  those  of  Dr.  Channing ;  but,  considering  his  opinions 
in  the  present  case,  false,  unjust,  and  likely  to  attain,  by  means  of  his 
name,  undue  prevalence,  we  cannot  forbear  our  censure.  The  calum- 
ny of  the  Holy  Alliance  should  not,  even  under  the  sanction  of  so 
great  a  name,  be  allowed  to  gain  credence  in  American  hearts.  Wt 
have  the  privilege  of  impartial  and  unbiassed  thought  Let  us  apply 
it  to  the  case  in  hand. 

Dr.  Channing's  remarks  on  the  character  of  Bonaparte  are  prefaced 
by  an  encomium  on  the  impartiality  and  fairness  of  Walter  Scott's  Lifo 
of  that  great  man.  Had  we  never  read  a  sentence  beyond  this,  know- 
ing, as  we  now  know^  the  genuine  character  of  Scott's  work,  we  should 
have  pronounced  the  opinfon  of  the  critic,  with  regard  to  Napoleon  him- 
self, utterly  wrong.  Scott^s  impartiality  is  justly  called,  by  Mr.  Walsh, 
*'  an  equivocal  candor;"  it  is  all  cant.  He  was  inspired  throughout 
by  the  genuine  sentiments  of  an  Englishman  and  a  Tory ;  and  his 
unfairness  has  been  exposed  with  equal  indignation  by  the  fraternal 
defence  of  Lucien  Bonaparte ;  and  by  the  (in  this  instance,)  candid 
Secretary  Bourrienne.  It  was  our  lot  to  read  aloud  the  work  of  Scott 
on  its  first  appearance,  to  two  several  individuals,  whose  memories  ran 
back  as  far  as  the  Italian  campaigns^  and  who  both  cried  out  against 
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the  illiberality  and  misrepresentation  of  the  author.  The  haste  with 
which  the  "  Life  "  was  prepared  for  the  press ;  the  anonymous  charac- ' 
ter  of  the  compiler ;  the  unauthentic  sources  of  his  information,  and  ' 
his  own  national  prejudice,  forbade  the  possibility  of  either  accuracy 
or  fairness;  and  the  numerous  blunders,  misstatements,  and  misrepre- 
sentations, with  which  a  careful  reader  will  find  it  crowded,  and  still 
more,  the  attacks  made  on  it  by  all  succeeding  French  writers,  prove, 
most  fully,  that  it  cannot  be  considered  worthy  of  confidence.  When, 
therefore,  the  above  sentence  in  our  reviewer  met  our  eye,  we  were 
prepared  to  meet  all  the  peculiarities  of  opinion, — we  will  not  say  un- 
fairness of  argument — that  follows. 

Let  us  run  our  eyes  over  his  pages,  and  notice  in  succession 
the  principal  points  of  attack.  If  this  make  our  remarks  desul-* 
tory,  it  will  not,  perhaps,  lessen  their  interest.  "  The  service  which 
secured  his  command  in  Italy**  says  Channing,  *'  was  the  turning  of 
his  artillery  on  the  people,  who,  however  dangerous  when  acting  as  a 
mob,  happened,  in  the  present  case,  to  understand  their  right,  and  were 
directing  their  'violence  against  manifest  usurpation"  This  is  both, 
unfair  and  untrue.  Unfair,  because  it  throws  a  shade  of  blame  on 
Napoleon  for  an  obedience  to  both  the  Legislature  and  his  superior 
officer,  Barras,  which  he  was  obliged  to  render ;  and  untrue,  because 
the  mob  on  the  "  day  of  the  Sections,"  as  it  is  called,  were  directing 
their  efforts  against  that  legislative  body  whom  the  people  had  elected, 
and  whom  none  but  the  people,  and  they  only  by  vote,  could  displace. 
It  was  a  mob  stirred  up  by  the  royalist  party,  as  Scott  himself 
allows  ;*  and  its  purpose  was  nothing  less  than  another  Revolution,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty.  "  Understand  their  rights  !" 
What  rights  have  a  Parisian  mob  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  the 
French  nation?  "  Manifest  usurpation f"  Where  is  the  usurpation  of 
a  legislature  elected  by  popular  suffrages,  and  submitting  their  meas- 
ures to  the  votes  of  the  people  ? 

Speaking  of  his  Italian  campaigns, — those  campaigns  in  Which  a 
mere  boy  defeated  the  oldest  and  ablest  generals  in  Europe ;  overturn- 
ed the  whole  former  system  of  military  science,  and  drew  the  eyes  of 
the  world  in  wonder  on  the  brilliancy  of  his  exploits, — the  critic 
allows  that  his  courage,  "  howmuchsoever  doubted  afterwards,  never 
faltered  then."  When  was  his  courage  suspected?  The  utmost  mal- 
ice of  his  worst  enemies,  never  impeached  his  personal  bravery,  except 
on  two  occasions ;  and  as  every  one,  who  undertakes  learned  com- 
ment on  his  character,  ought  to  know,  the  impeachment  was,  in  both 
cases,  entirely  false.  The  occasions  alluded  to,  were  his  retreat  from 
Russia,  and  the  affair  of  Waterloo  ;  and  ^  even  his  bitterest  foes  have 
recanted  their  accusations.  It  is  now  known  that  his  staff  officers 
forced  him,  by  persuasion  and  entreaty,  to  hasten  his  flight  from  Rus- 
sia to  Paris ;  and  that,  during  the  day  of  Waterloo,  his  courage  and 
coolness  never  wavered.  He  was  seen  plunging,  at  times,  into  the 
thick  battle,  and  adding  his  shout  to  the  war-cry  of  his  brave  soldiers ; 
and,  at  times,  calmly  surveying  the  conflict ;  directing  its  movements, 
and  ordering  up  his  reserves.  But  the  testimony,  which  Bernard  and 
JPoy  so  richly  bear  to  his  gallantry  on  that  day,  is  unnecessary.     That 

*  Life  of  Bonaparte,  vol.  I.  p.  399.  clifp.  xiz.    American  edition. 
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the  French  army  should  have  been  able,  with  inferior  numerical  force, 
to  Bustain,  during  a  whole  day,  their  position  against  the  English ; — 
that  they  should  have  been  the  constant  assailants;  and  that,  until 
twenty  thousand  Prussians  came  up  to  the  aid  of  Wellington,  he  dared 
not  advance  a  sin^e  foot,  is  enough  to  vindicate  every  Frenchman 
from  the  imputation  of  cowardice. 

We  are  next,  notwithstanding  our  high  regard  for  a  truly  great  and 
good  man,  almost  impelled  to  laugh  at  the  manner  in  which  the  vanity 
of  the  man  of  the  closet  peeps  out  through  the  rents  in  his  tattered 
robe  of  argument ;  at  the  absurd  comparison  between  the  greatness  of 
him  who  moulds  mankind  to  his  will  and  purpose,  and  of  him  who 
conquers  the  rules  of  grammar  and  the  flowers  of  rhetoric.  The  Doctor 
could  not  deny  '*  thcA  a  mind  that  takes  in  a  wide  country  at  a  glance  ; 
which  disposes  small  forces  so  as  to  counteract  greater  ones ;  which 
supplies  by  skill,  science,  and  genius,  the  want  of  numbers ;  which  dives 
into  the  councils  of  its  enemy ^  and  which  gives  unity,  energy,  and  suc^ 
c€ss  to  a  vast  sphere  of  operations,  in  the  midst  of  casualties  and  oh' 
structions  which  no  wisdom  could  foresee,"  must  indeed  be  gigantic^ 
But  still  he  would  depreciate  it  And  so  he  tells  us  that  the  chief 
work  of  a  general  is  to  apply  physical  force ;  to  remove  physical  oIh 
structions ;  to  avail  himself  of  physical  aids  and  advantages ;  to  act  on 
matter ;  to  overcome  rivers,  ramparts,  mountains,  and  human  mus- 
cles,"— as  though  the  character  of  genius  were  affected  or  demon- 
strated, not  by  its  results,  but  by  its  means  of  deration,  and  the 
objects  on  which  it  operates ;  as  though  the  thunderbolt  which  blazes  in 
mid-heaven,  and  is  gazed  on  with  emotions  of  sublimity  while  leaping 
from  cloud  to  cloud,  is  no  longer,  the  object  of  awe  and  admiration 
when  it  buries  itself  in  the  earth ;  as  though  omnipotence  were  no  longer 
glorious,  when  stooping  to  the  creation  of  the  material  universe ;  as 
though  the  redemption  of  man  from  political  slavery,  were  not  desir- 
able if  it  must  be  accomplished  by  the  toil  of  body  as  well  as  mind;--^ 
if  it  must  have  relation  to  physical  obstructions  I  Genius  is  to  be  re- 
cognized by  the  greatness  of  its  results;  not  by  the  means  it  uses,  any 
further  than  this, — that  the  smaller  they  are,  its  results  remaining  the 
same,  the  more  splendid  is  the  genius. 

But  this  author  considers  the  greatness  of  the  warrior,  the  statesman, 
the  man  of  practical  science,  as  infinitely  below  that  of  the  author,  the 
play-writer,  the  reviewer ;  the  genius  of  him,  who,  in  his  closet,  may 
find  a  fault  in  the  conduct  or  purposes  of  earth's  master  spirit,  as  far 
higher  than  the  genius  of  that  master  spirit  by  which  the  destiny  of 
half  a  world  may  be  shaped  ;  the  talents  of  him  who  solves  a  problem 
as  more  godlike  than  his  who  makes  that  solution  tell  for  centuries 
upon  the  condition  of  nations. 

Were  this  reasoning  correct,  the  data  are  false,  and,  accordingly,  the 
writer  soon  involves  himself  in  contradiction,  by  what  he  says  respect- 
ing the  grand  passage  of  St.  Bernard,  by  Bonaparte,  in  the  Italian 
campaign  which  followed  his  return  from  Egypt.  He  says,  "  t^  showed 
a  power  over  the  minds  of  his  soldiers,  the  effects  of  which  were  not  to 
be  calculated;  the  capacity  to  inspire  the  army  with  that  intense  force, 
confidence,  resolution,  and  patience,  by  which,  alone,  the  work  could  he 
accomplished,"  Is  this  overcoming  physical  obstruction  ?  Or  was  it 
by  operating  on  ''  mere  matter^*  that  he  kept  himself  for  nearly  twenty 
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years  the  sorereign  of  the  hearts, — the  fears,  hates,  and  affections, — of 
all  Europe  ? 

Napoleon  is  next  charged  with  professing  Mahometanism ;  claimr 
ing  inspiration,  and  insulting  God,  during  his  Egyptian  campaigns. 
We  are  happy,  from  the  memoirs  of  Bourrienne,  his  private  secretary, 
whose  object  never  is  to  praise  Bonaparte,  as  well  as  from  Las  Casas, 
to  deny  these  charges,  and  reduce  them  to  their  real  elements ; — the 
simple  facts,  that  Napoleon  availed  himself  of  the  belief  in  fatalism^ 
common  to  the  Mahommetans,  to  make  them  submit  to  his  power ; — 
that  he  wisely  allowed  them  freedom  of  conscience  ;  that  he  once,  in 
his  own  tent,  and  to  amuse  his  table  companions,  put  on  the  dress  of  a 
Turk ;  that  he  never  made  a  profession  of  Islamism,  and  never  en- 
tered a  mosque, — which  is  always  done  in  such  cases. 

But  we  are  almost  constrained  to  suspect  that  our  author  did  not 
investigate  the  perfect  accuracy  of  the  vulgar  reports  of  the  conduct 
of  Bonaparte.  Had  he  done  so,  he  would  not,  it  would  seem,  on  the 
succeeding  page,  have  heaped  upon  his  shoulders  such  stern  reproach 
and  bitter  revilings  for  the  military  execution,  or,  as  he  calls  it, 
"  slaughter"  at  Jaffa.  The  Turks,  who  were  there  shot,  were  shot, 
according  to  Bonaparte's  account,  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  war- 
fare, as  having  violated  their  own  solemn  compact,  by  which,  when 
they  had  been  previously  captured  at  the  taking  of  the  fort  of  El  Arish, 
they  had  bound  themselves  to  return  peaceably  to  their  homes,  and 
never  again  bear  arms  against  him.  Bourrienne  gives  rather  a  different 
account ;  but  there  could  not  be  found  an  abler  exposition  of  the 
circumstances,  by  which  this  act  was  produced,  nor  a  better  vindi- 
cation of  Napoleon.  We  commend  it  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers. 
The  laws  of  war  are  bloody ; — they  are  awfuUy  wicked  ; — and  we  hope 
that  their  barbarity  will  not  remain  proof  against  the  spirit  of  mercy 
which  prevail  every  where  else.  But  the  reproach  of  this  act  at  Jaffa 
should  be  thrown  on  the  law, — not  on  the  French  General. 

But  setting  entirely  aside  the  laws  of  war,  and  looking  only  at  the 
circumstances,  under  the  force  of  which  Bonaparte  acted,  we  find  noth- 
ing in  him  of  cruelty  or  injustice ;  nothing  to  censure  or  detest;  but  much 
to  admire  and  praise,  as  well  as  much  to  pity.  And,  if  the  account  of 
Bourrienne  be  true,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  it,  Bonaparte  could 
not  have  done  otherwise  than  as  he  did,  though  he  obeyed  the  stern 
dictate  of  necessity  with  reluctance  and  regret.* 

The  manner  in  which  Bonaparte,  on  his  return  from  Egypt,  assumed 
the  executive  power,  is  next  made  the  topic  of  animadversion.  He  i» 
stigmatized  as  *'  an  Usurper.**  According  to  our  humble  opinion  this 
18  an  unjust  judgement,  and  the  conduct  of  Napoleon,  when  measured 
by  the  circumstances  under  the  pressure  of  which  he  acted,  was  just 
what  it  should  have  been.  The  populace  and  their  legislature  were  at 
open  enmity;  all  France  was  in  agitation;  parties  were  so  divided 
that  the  bloodiest  civil  strifes  seemed  to  be  inevitable  ;  there  was  no 
individual,  save  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  sufficiently  prominent  to  attract 
the  eyes,  and  attach  the  hearts  of  all :  he  was  universally  popular ; 
and  the  deep  and  awful  tones  of  state  necessity,  seconded  by  the  ocean- 

*  See  Bouzikime,  I.  p.  180— IS.    Americao  Edition. 
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roar  of  the  people's  voice,  called  on  him  to  assume  the  power, — scatter 
the  hated  senate, — and  become  the  Ruler  of  France. 

Before  such  facts,  all  reasonings  on  propriety  and  etiquette  fade 
into  nothing; — it  is  childish  to  think  of  giving  law  to  revolutions;  and 
it  is  vain  to  deny  that,  when  Bonaparte  assumed  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, the  great  elements  of  society  were  broken  up,  and  in  commotion ; 
ike  heavens  lowered,  and  the  earth  rocked,  and  the  ocean  trembled; — he 
came  forward  as  the  rider  of  the  whirlwind, — the  director  of  the  storm, 
— and  the  elemental  war  was  hushed  ; — ^France  subsided  into  calm, — 
union  and  strength  grew  up  at  once,  and  a  whole  nation  bore  witness 
to  the  blessing  pf  his  decisive  measures.  It  is  a  common  slander 
against  Bonaparte,  and  one  adopted  in  this  article,  that  Napoleon  de- 
pended on  a  faithful  army  for  his  elevation.  Let  us  look  at  facts. 
The  soldiers,  over  whom  he  had  acquired  that  influence  which  able 
and  successful  military  leaders  always  exert  over  their  troops, — his 
*'  Italians,''  as  he  styled  them, — were  in  the  midst  of  the  burning  sands 
of  Egypt,  where  he  had  just  led  them.  To  the  armies  in  France  he 
was  almost  a  stranger.  An  absence  of  years  had  of  course  driven  the 
recollection  of  his  victories  somewhat  into  the  back  ground.  The  troops 
in  Paris  had  never  known  htm.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  something 
besides  military  aid  sustained  him.  And  if  we  look  at  the  universal  joy 
of  the  people,  manifested  on  his  return  through  hundreds  of  leagues  over 
which  he  traveled  from  Frejus  to  Paris ;  the  acclamations  of  all  France ; 
the  flocking  to  him  of  all  the  various  parties  of  that  weak  directorial 
government,  against  which  universal  hatred  and  disgust  were  directed, 
and  their  immediate  recognition  of  him  as  the  one  who  alone  possessed 
sufficient  popularity,  caution,  confidence,  and  talent,  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  that  great  crisis  ;  if  we  look  at  all  this,  we  may  see  on  what 
he  depended  for  his  rise  ; — the  firm  foundations  of  his  power ; — the 
grand  basis  of  his  **  usurpation" 

And  yet  he  is  called  *' an  usurper"  He,  who,  on  the  day  of  the 
Sections,  incurred  the  Doctor's  reproaches  for  turning  his  cannon 
against  the  mob  of  Paris,  in  obedience  to  the  Legislature,  is  now 
branded  as  an  usurper,  for  obeying  the  commands  of  the  whole  people, 
and  dispersing  the  Senate.  But  Bonaparte  did  not  prove  a  Washing- 
ton ; — he  did  not  establish  a  Republic ;  and  Dr.  Channing  calls  him 
"  usurper :" — he,  too,  who,  thirty  pages  further  on,  tells  us  that  France 
was  not  "  ripe  for  liberty ;"  that  **  her  character  forbade  her  to  he 
free ;"  that  it  was  "  insanity  to  expect  them  to  gain  emancipation  and 
freedom  ;  that  liberty  was  tainted  by  their  touch,  and  polluted  by  their 
breath,"-^ihe  same  author  yet  brands  him  ''  usurper"  who  assumed  his 
power  by  force  of  circumstances,  and,  to  a  most  unexpected  degree, 
made  it  a  blessing  to  his  country.     Is  not  this  inconsistency  ? 

Our  author  next  proceeds  to  a  consideration  of  the  means  employed 
by  Bonaparte  to  strengthen  his  power,  and  make  it  popular.  He  passes 
by  unnoticed  those  wonderful  Austrian  and  Prussian  campaigns,  in 
'which  the  eagles  of  France  flew  from  victory  to  victory  with  a  ra- 
pidity and  certainty  of  flight  never  before  known  in  warfare.  He 
avoids  noticing  these  campaigns  ; — they  are  too  brilliant  for  censure : — 
and  he  turns  to  the  civil  policy  of  Napoleon  with  the  hope  of  there 
jfinding  something  less  illustrative  of  mental  greatness.     Of  the  whole 
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system  the  Doctor  makes  the  general  complaints  that  it  docs  not  bear 
the  marks  of  a  lofty  intellect : — that  it  is  "a  repetition  of  old  means, 
when  the  state  of  the  world  was  new  ;*'  or  in  other  words  that  Bona- 
parte attempted,  by  the  use  of  means  whose  power  was  known,  to  effect 
his  purposes,  when  he  might  have  struck  out  a  new  path,  and  chosen 
means  of  unknown  efficacy.  The  incorrectness  of  this  idea  will  be 
fully  shown,  1st.  By  inquiring  what  were  the  ends  which  he  desired 
to  accomplish,  and  the  means  which  he  used  ?  and,  2dly,  by  the  con- 
tradiction in  the  writer's  arguments. 

But,  before  taking  up  these  two  points,  we  would  make  the  general 
remark  that,  much  praise  is  due  to  the  writer's  uncommon  modesty  and 
diffidence  of  bis  own  powers,  displayed  in  the  freely-chalked  outline  of 
what  Bonaparte  should  have  done,  and  the  following  comment,  that 
**it  was  impossible  for  such  a  man  as  Napoleon  to  adopt,  perhaps  to 
conceive,  jol  system  such  as  has  now  been  traced,^*  Behold  a  greater 
than  Bonaparte  is  here  I 

We  say  then  that  the  inconsistency  of  the  complaint  will  be  clearly 
shown,  by  inquiring  what  were  the  ends  which  Bonaparte  desired 
to  accomplish,  and  the  means  which  he  used  for  his  purposes. 

1st.  The  ends  to  be  accomplished  were  the  safety  of  his  government, 
and  the  prosperity  and  glory  of  France.  The  safety  of  his  government 
was  the  safety  of  the  people ;  and  it  depended  on  their  unanimity , 
and  his  power  and  popularity, 

2d.  The  means  he  used,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  were  wisely  chosen 
and  most  ably  employed. 

On  assuming  the  government  he  gathered  around  him,  for  counsel- 
lors, the  wisest  and  best  of  every  party ;  thus  uniting,  without  reference 
to  personal  dislike,  the  talents  of  France,  and  reducing  to  order  and 
quiet  the  chaos  and  tumult  that  had  before  reigned.     Even  this  the^ 
author  converts  into  reproach, — or  at  best  equivocal  praise. 

Bonaparte  found  the  people  of  France  destitute  of  religion  i — the 
face  of  that  fair  land  was  defiled  with  infidelity  and  scepticism :  but 
he  knew  that  its  abominations  would  be  followed  by  a  reaction  of  sen- 
timent :  that  religion  was  essential  to  government :  that  it  would  and 
must  return.  He  therefore  resolved  that  it  should  no  longer  be  a  source 
of  civil  discord,  by  its  having  reference  to,  and  dependence  on,  the 
Pope,  as  its  head  :  that  France,  like  England,  should  be  independent 
of  all  foreign  influence  :  and  that  while  full  freedom  of  conscience  was 
tolerated,  the  national  religion  should  produce  only  national  good. 
Hence  the  Concordat,*— or  compact  with  the  Pope,  that  France 
should  be  no  longer  a  part  of  the  Roman  See,  but  contain  in  itself  a  full 
religious  system.  And  in  searching  for  a  reply  to  cavilings  on  the  policy 
of  this  measure,  let  us  remember  what  Bonaparte  said  to  the  philoso- 
pher Wieland — ''  the  people  must  have  a  religion — and  this  religion  is 
for  the  people,  not  for  philosophers.''     He  saw  in  England  the  happiest 

*  By  the  concordat  the  Pope  axreed  to  the  8uppres8ioD  of  sixty  Bishoprica,  and  seTemI  Arcbbisb- 
oprics— and  to  the  confiscation  of  nearly  $100,000,000,  the  property  of  the  clergy,  which  had  been 
taken  from  them  early  in  the  revolution. 

See  Bourrienne  I.  392.  Napoleon  said  Jiist  before  the  Concordat,  «*  in  reviving  a  religion  which 
has  always  prevailed  in  the  country  and  which  still  prevails  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  in  giving 
the  liberty  of  worship  to  Ihe  minority,  I  sliall  satisfy  everj'  one."  Some  of  his  (>enerals  and  others 
who  had  lived  so  long  without  reliuion  that  they  could  not  endure  it,  opposed  this  re-esiablishment 
of  it  in  France.    We  are  ostoatshed  to  find  an  American  associated  witli  them  in  opinion. 
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results  from  the  renunciation  of  Papal  supremacy,  and  he  hoped  that 
France  might  share  in  their  benefit. 

.  The  great  public  works  of  Napoleon  may  be  regarded  as  part  of  that 
'^  system,  by  which  he  made  himself  the  monarch  of  the  hearts  of  the 
people ;  the  emperor,  not  of  France  but,  of  Frenchmen.  While  time 
shall  spare  these  magnificent  results  of  his  genius,  or  preserve  their 
recollection,  they  will  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  sneering  approba- 
tion given  them  by  our  author.  They  speak,  in  a  language  like  that  of 
the  visible  wonders  of  the  universe,  on  which  is  written  the  power  of 
Go<]^..^f  mind) — mind  before  which  all  obstacles  vanished  away. 

His  code  of  laws  is  another  monument  of  that  intellect  whose  grasp 
was  universal.  Till  the  day  of  Bonaparte,  France  was  cut  up  into 
provinces,  each  one  of  which  was  governed  by  its  own  peculiar  and 

^Nimperfect  laws  and  customs :  there  was  no  great  system  of  jurispru- 
dence ;  no  coincidence  of  laws :  all  was  confusion  and  insecurity. 
His  wisdom  collected  the  materials  of  a  revolution  whose  benefits  can 
never  be  forgotten.  Under  his  patronage,  and  by  the  aid  of  his  coun- 
sels, a  system  of  laws  was  formed,  of  such  perfect  and  universal  appli- 
cation, that  the  rights  of  persons  and  property  were  every  where 
fixed,  security  was  felt,  public  confidence  established,  and  the  whole 
nation  made  ready  to  call  him  truly  their  father.  The  gift  of  this 
code  to  the  people  of  France,  was  as  far  superior  to  those  ybnii5  of  free 
government,  for  not  establishing  which,  he  has  been  so  unjustly  blamed, 
as  substance  is  to  shadow.  Good  laws,  and  their  impartial  administra- 
tion, are  the  essence  of  liberty ; — the  people  that  have  them  are  free, 
and  must  be  happy.  That  Bonaparte  acted  wisely  in  choosing  the 
compilers  of  this  code  himself,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  be  formed  by  a 
legislature  chosen  by  the  people,  is  shown  by  the  multitude  of  consti- 
tutions and  systems,  passed  and  promulgated,  with  theatrical  rapidity, 
by  the  short-lived  legislatures,  which,  one  after  another,  arose,  lived 
their  ephemera]  life,  and  then  perished  with  all  their  laJbors.  The  na- 
tion was  not  prepared  for  self-government.  But  this  is  probably  one  of 
those  "  old  means**  of  which  the  reviewer  complains ;  old, — ^though 
France  had  never  before  known  the  blessings  of  law : — old, — though 
never  before  was  boon  so  rich  given  by  monarch  to  his  people  : — old, — 
though  it  sprang  at  once  into  existence,  with  all  those  features  of  wis- 
dom and  perfection,  which  the  English  code  owes  to  the  gradaal 
improvement  of  centuries ! 

For  the  glory  of  France,  as  well  as  for  the  security  of  its  domestic 
goverment,  conquest, — military  distinction, — supremacy  in  the  scale  of 
European  kingdoms,  was  to  be  sought.  And  surely  no  human  being 
ever  devised  an  instrument  so  wisely  and  perfectly  adapted  to  this 
object,  as  that  system  of  national  education  which  Napoleon  introdaced 
and  made  popular.  We  are  not  the  advocates  of  war.  But  we  have 
candor  enough  honestly  to  admire  and  praise  that  exalted  talent,  which 
striking  out  for  itself  some  grand  object,  devises  a  corresporuiingly 
grand  and  efficient  plan,  by  which  the  object  may  be  accomplished. 
Granting  that  the  object  of  Bonaparte  was  the  elevation  of  France  to 
the  head  of  Europe  by  the  force  of  war,  never  was  a  system  of  educa- 
tion so  perfectly  adapted  to  its  end,  as  that — which  included  in  its 
operation  the  whole  youth  of  France,  and  made  the  empire  one  vast 
military  school,  while  at  the  same  time  the  arts  of  peace  never  declined 
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or  drooped,  bat  continued  to  flourish  as  before.    Was  this  overcoming 
**  physical  obstructions  "  or  "  making  use  of  old  means  ?" 

But  2dly.  The  incorrectness  of  the  writer's  ideas  may  be  read  in 
the  inconsistency  of  his  arguments. 

Bonaparte  is  blamed  and  depreciated  on  one  page  for  that  spirit  of 
"  se^-exaggeration"  and  independence  which  led  him  to  negtect  the 
"  gilding  of  the  chain"  with  which  he  fettered  sovereigns ;  to  neg- 
lect those  courtesies  and  flatteries  which  might  have  gained  their  favor : 
and  on  the  next  page  he  is  condemned  for  retaining  the  pomp  of  roy- 
alty, for  desiring  to  connect  himself  with  royal  families :  for  prefering 
the  good  will  of  sovereigns  to  that  of  the  people. 

At  one  moment^  he  is  reproached  for  the  selection  of  counsellors,  and 
at  another,  for  acting  against  the  advice  of  those  very  men  who  were 
so  badly  chosen.  Now,  his  impiety  and  want  of  religion  are  con- 
demned : — and  now  his  establishment  of  the  ancient  religion.  He 
who  cannot  preserve  consistency  and  clearness  of  argument  through 
the  brief  limits  of  fifty  pages,  in  one  train  of  thought,  should  not 
thus  censure  him  whose  thoughts  and  cares  were  spread  over  a  broad 
empire ; — who  was  the  soul, — the  moving  principle,  of  every  thing  mil- 
itary, political,  scientific,  in  France. 

But  the  unkindest  cut  of  all,  and  what,  more  than  every  other  misrep- 
resentation, offends  and  grieves  us,  is  the  attack  on  his  personal  char- 
acter :  the  impeachment  of  his  heart.  Our  author  asserts  that  "  he 
(Bonaparte)  wanted  the  sentiment  of  a  common  nature  with  hisfeUow 
beings :"  that  "  he  had  no  sympathies  with  his  race  :"  that  "  his  heart, 
amidst  all  its  wild  beatings,  never  had  one  thought  of  disinterested 
lave :"  that  "  no  domestic  attachment,  no  private  friendship,  no  love  of 
pleasure,  no  relish  for  letters  or  the  arts,  no  human  sympathy,  no 
human  weakness,  divided  his  mind  with  the  passion  for  dominion,  and 
for  dazzling  manifestations  of  his  power"  And  of  whom  is  this 
affirmed  ?  of  what  monster  are  these  things  said  ?  Is  it  of  some 
infernal  spirit,  who,  firom  the  black  and  yawning  abyss,  has  risen  in  all 
the  horrors  of  his  diabolic  form  and  nature,  to  blast  our  eyes,  and  turn 
our  souls  to  detestation  and  loathing?  No! — it  is  of  him  who  melted 
at  the  tears  of  a  boy,  and  gave  him  back  his  father's  sword ;  who 
yielded  up  his  heart  to  the  grace  and  beauty  of  a  fortuneless  widow, 
when  he  had  the  path  of  glory  before  him ;  whose  letters  to  her  literally 
bum  with  passionate  love ;  who  granted  the  prayer  of  the  wife,  and 
spared  the  traitor  ;  who  was  ready  to  sacrifice,  as  he  himself  declared, 
rank,  hopes,  every  thing,  rather  than  find  his  Josephine  unfaithful ; 
who  visited  the  hospital,  and  breathed  the  thick  air  of  contagion,  to 
comfort  the  wounded  and  dying  ;  who,  after  battle,  was  first  and  last 
in  the  care  of  the  wounded,  and  in  the  reward  of  tlie  brave  ;  who,  in 
the  day  of  power  and  prosperity,  never  forgot  the  friends  of  his  youth, 
and  his  poverty ;  whose  marshalls  were  once  his  fellow  privates ;  whose 
house-keeper  in  boyhood  was  the  keeper  of  his  palace  in  mid-life ;  whose 
schooi-chum  was  the  private  secretary  of  the  Emperor ;  who  parted, 
with  etnbraces  and  tears,  firom  his  officers  on  the  confines  of  Russia ; 
who  loved  his  son  with  an  intensity  beyond  expression  ;  who  won  all 
hearts  around  him,  whether  in  his  palace,  in  the  camp,  on  board  the 
ship  that  bore  him  to  his  island  prison,  or  in  that  desolate  spot  to 
which  he  was  banished ;  whose  grave  is  now  knelt  upon  toith  tears  by 
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every  Frenchman  that  visits  it ;  whose  memory  is  a  beart-qnake  to  all 
who  came  withia  the  sphere  of  his  power,  and  whose  name  is  associ- 
ated with  more  of  undying  recollection  than  ever  yet  embalmed  the 
name  of  man. 

Such  is  the  monster  of  this  writer's  detestation,  and  we  thank  God 
that  we  are  so  fully  able  to  refute  the  black  charges  that  are  brought 
against  him. 

We  have  now  finished  our  reply  to  the  individual  attack  made  on 
Bonaparte.  We  turn  to  that  essay  on  greatness  with  which  the 
reviewer  closes  his  attack,  and  by  which  he  reduces  his  victim  far 
down  in  the  scale  of  human  character.  That  the  principles  developed 
in  this  essay  are  unsound  and  unphilosophical  we  think  can  be 
demonstrated. 

He  divides  greatness  into  three  classes  or  orders :  viz  : — 1st.  Moral 
greatness.  2d.  Intellectual  greatness,  and,  3d.  The  greatness  of 
action. 

We  think  that  this  division  is  unphilosophical,  and  that  under  each 
portion  of  it  the  author  has  erred.  Let  us  look  at  the  general  division 
of  greatness. 

The  mind  of  man  consists  of  moral  powers,  and  intellectual  facul- 
ties ;  both  of  which  are  exerted  in  every  voluntary  action.  Man  has 
also  physical  powers ;  the  power  of  sinew  and  muscle,  which  may  be 
exerted  without  the  deliberate  operation  of  mind, — as  in  the  case  of 
instinctive  movements.  But  deliberative  action  involves  both  intel- 
lectual and  moral  operations,  and  is  an  index,  or  bodying  forth,  of 
the  mind.  What  in  this  treatise  the  author  calls  '^  greatness  of  action" 
then,  ought  to  be  referred  either  to  intellectual  or  moral  greatness,  and 
so  we  reduce  his  three  divisions  to  two.  This  will  be  seen,  more 
clearly,  on  examining  his  definition  of  "  active  greatness."  "  It  is  the 
sublime  power,"  says  he,  '*  of  conceiving  bold  and  extensive  plans ;" — 
and  is  not  this  conception,  an  intellectual  operation  1  and  if  it  be  sub- 
limely great,  does  it  not  manifest  intellectual  greatness  ?  "  It  is,"  to 
continue  the  quotation,  '*  the  power  of  constructing,  and  bringing  to 
bear  on  a  mighty  object,  a  complicated  machinery  of  means,  en^*- 
gies,  and  arrangements ;"  and  is  not  this  the  triumph  of  mind  7  is  it 
not  the  exercise  of  strong  judgement,  far  seeing  discrimination,  mo- 
found  intellectual  analysis?  Is  it  not  intellectual  greatness?  We 
must,  then,  embody  his  third  division  with  the  other  two,  as  unne- 
cessary. 

But,  2dly.  Let  us  look  at  the  other  two  portions  of  his  division,  and 
inquire  whether  here  be  not  some  error,  or  inaccuracy. 

And  1st.  Moral  greatness,  in  his  own  splendid  diction,  "  is  that 
sublime  energy  by  which  the  soul,  smitten  with  the  love  of  virtue,  binds 
itself  indissolubly  for  life  and  for  death  to  truth  and  duty  ;  espouses 
as  its  own  the  interest  of  human  nature ;  scorns  aU  meanness  and  defies 
all  peril;  hears  in  its  own  conscience  a  voice  louder  than  threaienings 
and  thunders  :  withstands  all  the  powers  of  the  universe  which  wotdd 
sever  it  from  the  cause  of  freedom  and  religion ;  reposes  an  unfaltering 
trust  in  God  in  the  darkest  hour,  and  is  ever  ready  to  be  offered  9^  on 
the  altar  of  its  country  or  of  mankind.^* 

That  this  view  of  moral  greatness,  though  powerfully  set  forth,  is 
much  too  limited,  may  be  made  manifest  by  an  examination  of  what 
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are  called  our  moral  powers  and  the  modes  of  their  operation.  Moral 
greatness  is  not,  in  our  opinion,  what  the  above  definition  makes  it, 
mere  goodness  :  it  is  not  identical  with  elevation  of  moral  character  : 
it  is  the  greatness  of  any  of  these  mental  powers,  which,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  intellectual,  are  called  moral ;  it  embraces  energy  of  purpose, 
without  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  thing  to  be  done ;  courage, 
without  regard  to  the  cause  in  which  it  is  displayed  ;  inflexibility  of 
detemdncUion ;  fortitude  in  suffering ;  loftiness  of  aim  and  effort, 
whether  good  or  bad  :  in  short,  strong  and  sublime  manifestations  of 
any  of  the  moral  powers  of  our  nature.  Moral  greatness  is  not  the 
opposite  of  moral  depravity ; — that  is  moral  excellence ; — it  is  not 
connected  with  truth,  virtue,  and  correct  moral  principle  alone ;  but 
may  be,  and  oflen  is,  associated  with  vice,  and  is  displayed  in  purposes 
of  evil,  in  the  execution  of  which,  man  tasks  to  their  uttermost,  all  the 
powers  of  his  mind — intellectual  and  moral. 

To  illustrate  my  meaning,  I  will  take  an  instance  or  two  of  tnoral 
greatness  in  its  several  forms  of  sublimity,  grandeur,  and  beauty, 
wherein  there  appears  no  moral  excellence. 

Who,  that  has  read  the  poetry  of  Milton,  has  not  felt  his  bosom  glow 
with  strong  emotions,  called  forth  by  the  stern  pride,  the  unconquerable 
will,  and  unflinching  courage,  of  that  bad  angel  who  led  astray  one 
third  part  of  heaven's  myriads,  and  who,  when  hurled  down  to  the 
flaming  gulf, — still  dared  to  say,  in  undiminished  hate,  confronting  the 
Almighty  punisher, 

"  Better  to  reign  in  heU — than  serve  in  Htaoen." 

Who  admires  not  the  martyr-like  fortitude,  the  proud  endurance  of  the 
captive  savage,  who,  in  the  midst  of  tortures  and  trials,  suffers  no  muscle 
to  quiver,  no  moisture  to  gather  in  his  eye,  no  tell-tale  sign  of  agony 
to  prove  the  traitor  of  his  heart ;  but,  with  the  smile  of  indifference  and 
the  sneer  of  scorn,  submits  himself  silently  to  the  ingenious  malice  of 
his  enemies,  or  in  the  Arm  tones  of  his  pride  calls  out  to  them 

**  Proc4ed,ye  tormentors,  your  threats  are  in  vain; 
The  son  ofAlnomaeh  will  never  complain !" 

Again,  with  what  powerful  emotions  do  we  read  of  the  all^sonqaer* 
ing,  all-defying,  love  of  that  Roman  Matron,  who,  when  her  husband 
was  commanded  by  the  edict  of  a  savage  Emperor  to  choose  between 
suicide  and  execution,  took,  with  untrembling  hand  the  dagger,  and, 
slowly  burying  it  in  her  bosom,  exclaimed  to  him  whom  she  would 
accompany  even  in  death — "  *Tis  easy,  Preius" 

Now  we  inquire  whether  each  of  these  illustrations  be  not  an  exhibi* 
tion  of  what  has  heretofore  been  understood  by  moral  greatness  ? 

What  has  been  said  must  make  it  manifest,  we  think,  that  the  author's 
view  of  this  subject  is  imperfect. 

That  his  definition  of  intellectual  greatness  is  also  too  narrow  has 
been  shown  by  the  fact  that  most  of  what  he  calls  the  ''  greatness  of 
action,"  should  be  included  under  this  head.  Intellectual  greatness  is 
manifested  by  every  high  and  grand  conception ;  by  every  action  which 
is  the  result  of  premeditation,  and  which  is  beyond  the  common  sphere 
of  performance  ;  by  the  institution  of  wise  laws,  no  less  than  by  the 
composition  of  a  splendid  poem ;  by  the  conception  and  execution  of 
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grand  and  useful  works,  no  less  than  by  the  power  of  criticising  those 
works ;  by  the  management  of  a  vast  empire,  with  all  its  conntleas 
cares,  in  times  of  tempest  and  peril,  no  less^  certainly,  than  by  that 
keenness  of  mental  vision,  which,  from  the  calmness  of  the  closet, 
looks  out  upon  the  toil  and  tumult  of  the  world,  and  discovers  much  to 
censure  and  condemn ;  as  much  by  him,  who,  for  years  retains  the 
sway  over  the  destiny  and  purposes  of  half  the  world,  as  by  him,  who 
utters  shrewd  comments  on  the  weight  and  power  of  that  influence  and 
on  the  mind  that  possesses  it. 

We  have  now  concluded  our  notice  of  Dr.  Channing's  opinion  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.  We  are  happy  to  concur  with  him  in  that  love 
of  peace  and  dread  of  warfare  which  induced  him  to  strip  of  falae 
glory,  and  undeserved  reputation,  the  greatest  warrior  of  modem  times ; 
but  we  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  doubt  that  this  great  military  leader 
was  moved  by  an  intellect  more  powerful  than  has  for  ages  been  called 
into  action,  and  that  a  vast  amount  of  the  civil  commotion  and  of  the 
bloodshed  which  surrounded  his  path,  was  not  owing  to  the  depravity 
of  his  heart,  and  the  blackness  of  his  designs,  but  to  the  spirit  of 
liberty,  roused  from  its  slumber  of  ages  into  fierce  conflict  with  the 
powers  of  oppression,  and  the  intolerable  abuses  of  long-established 
tyranny,  B. 
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The  old  tavern-house,  near  Harvard  University,  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  has  been  well  known  to  most  visiters  to  that  town  from 
time  immemorial.  Its  present  venerable  owner  has  kept  it  about  sixty- 
five  years ;  is  now  eighty-seven  years  of  age,  and  is  as  healthy  and 
active  as  most  men  of  seventy.  A  few  days  previous  to  the  late  com- 
mencement at  the  University,  the  sign  of  the  Anchor,  which  hung  in 
front  of  the  above-mentioned  establishment,  "  ERECTED  MDCCL," 
was  taken  down  and  laid  aside,  which  gave  rise  to  the  following 
productions : — 

All  ye,  who  love,  in  timple  rhyme, 
To  hear  of  thinge  of  olden  time. 
Deign  now  to  listen,  and  ezcuee  * 

The  chanting  of  an  artless  mose, 
Scarce  second  cousin  to  the  Nine, 
About  the  well-known  tavem-sien, 
Which  near  old  Harvard  long  has  hong. 
Most  highlj  honored,  yet  unsung. 

Bj  waj  of  preface  you  must  know, 
It  happened  a  few  days  ago, 
Mine  host,  who  lately  kept  tde  Anchor, 
•  FUled  with  the  hypo  or  with  rancor. 

Vowed  that  this  wicked  generation 
Upon  its  long-established  station 
In  yain  his  antique  sign  should  seek, 
Before  the  late  Commencement  week 
Should  summon  to  their  pleasing  duty 
Fashion  and  science,  wit  and  beauty. 
To  enjoy  a  literary  treat 
At  Learning's  and  the  Muses'  seat. 
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The  fign,  it  seems,  took  this  in  dndgeon, 
And  thought  its  owner  a  curmudgeon. 
For,  as,  upon  my  lonely  bed, 
With  out-stretched  limbs  and  dreamy  head 
In  comer  next  to  it  I  lay, — 
Not  "  poet's  comer,"  by  the  way, — 
The  murky  clouds  horrific  scowled, 
Hoarse  thunder  at  a  distance  growled, 
The  wind  in  hollow  murmurs  nowled, 
The  moaning  sign  began  to  creak, 
And  thus,  in  language  quaint  and  meek, 
At  length  it  spoke,  or  seemed  to  speak : — 

"  Dear  master,  is  it  true,  as  neighbors  say, 

That  I,  the  cheerliest  sight  in  all  the  town. 
Before  shall  shine  one  m6re  Commencement  day. 

Musty  by  remorseless  hands,  be  taken  down  ? 

"  Here,  fourscore  years  and  three,  I  've  proudly  swung. 

Reckless  of  summer's  heat  and  winter's  cold. 
Have  been  your  nerer-failing  friend  while  youngs — 

Reject  me  not  now  we  are  both  grown  old. 

"  Together  you  and  I  from  darkness  eame, 
Together  we  have  brayed  the  wind  and  weather. 

Together  haye  attracted  wealth  and  fame, — 
Then  as  we  rose,  oh !  let  us  sink  together. 

"  We  'ye  witnessed,  since  established  on  this  ground, 
Fierce  French  and  British  wars — and  war  of  Shays, 

Tremendous  changes,  that  the  world  astound, 
New-England's  darkest  and  her  brightest  days. 

''  Each  son  of  Haryard  well  remembers  me ; 

Each  living  son  had  ^zed  on  me  with  joy ; 
For  here  I  smiled,  inspiring  mirth  and  glee, 

£yen  when  Paihk  Wihoatx*  was  a  playful  boy. 

"  '  lis  not  from  sordid  ayarice  that  I  plead, — 

My  aims  are  all  pro  bono  mMieo : 
That  you  no  income  from  tiie  tayero  need, 

Bank-stock  and  lands  and  tenements  will  show. 

**  What  though  for  partial  losses  you  haye  grieyed 

From  those,  who  ran  in  debt  and  ran  away  ? 
Amply  meanwhile  such  losses  ^ou  retrieyeu, 

High*charging  those,  who  willing  were  to  pay. 

• 
"  Were  you  to  quit  life's  numerous  joys  and  ills, 

And  seek  a  passage  o'er  the  Stygian  fenr, 
Tour  wealth  condensed  in  thousand-dollar  bills. 

Their  weight  would  sink  old  Charon's  crazy  wherry. 

''  Ipl^i^  for  those,  ere  temperance  checked  our  trade. 

Who  hither  came  to  gormandize  and  tope ; 
To  such  in  tempting  fashion  I  displayed 

On  either  side  an  Anchor  of  their  hope. 

"  To  such  in  eyery  yiew  I  'ye  been  most  dear;-^ 
How  many  haye  reformed  't  were  hard  to  tell ; — 

Still  the  reformed  will  loye  to  linger  here. 
And  quaff  cold  water  from  the  pure,  old  well. 

*  Tlie  oldest  iNwy  Giaduate  of  Hartaid  CoUefB. 
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"  I  plead  for  veterans  of  old  seventy-fire, 

who  knew  me  well  in  all  my  former  splendor ; 

To  these — alas !  how  very  few  survive  ! — 
The  loss  of  me  must  be  a  sore  heart-render. 

"  Silent  they  '11  stand  and  stare  with  sad  sarprise ; 

Cold  disappointment  will  their  bosoms  chill ; 
Tears  will  bedew  those  once  keen«sighted  eyes, 

Which  took  dead  aim  on  bloody  Bunker-Hill. 

"  The  veterans  of  Commencement  too  will  miss, 
If  I  and  yon  are  banished  out  of  sight, 

At  least  a  moiety  of  their  wonted  bliss ; — 
Their  hopes  your  tender  heart  will  soom  to  blight. 

**  The  sight  of  us  will  for  a  while  recall 
A  glad  remembrance  of  their  youthful  glory ; 

Our  absence  sorely  must  their  hearts  appul, 
And  prove  to  them  a  sad  mtmatio  mori, 

**  Old  friends  will  wish  to  clasp  the  same  old  hand ; 

In  the  same  **  Cabiit"*  take  their  annual  peep; 
Let  their  tired  steeds  in  the  same  stable  stand : 

in  the  same  chamber  calm  themselves  to  sleep. 

**  Then,  at  my  pott^  oh !  let  me  still  appear. 
And  Ih  the  bar-room  let  yoar  voice  V&  still  heard, 

Tour  old,  grey-headed  customers  to  cheer ; — 
The  younger  fry  may  be  content  with  Willaro. 

**  But  if  to  oblivion  I  must  be  consigned^— 
Take  admonition  from  your  faithnil  fnend, 

And  let  my  frailtv  bring  your  ownto  mind. 
That  you  may  oe  prepared  to  meet  your  end. 

"  When  time  ere  long  shall  take  your  body  down, 

And  as  a  useless  tunic  lay  it  bv. 
May  you  have  hope  well-founded  for  your  crown,  y 

And  have  oa  little  cause  to  fear  as  1. "  av  /  ^  t(|^ 
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EPITAPH : 

ON  A  LIVING  LANDLORD,  ON  HIB  RXTIRINU  FROM  BU8IVKB8.     .  £     S^ 

A  Landlord y^ed  eighty-seven,  'V-t^  VVvA</  ^^^ ' 

Fit,  as  we  tniK,  for  earth  or  heaven, 

"  Rests  from  his  labors,'*  though  alive, — 

And  many  years  may  he  survive ! 

In  spirit'Stirring  no  divine 

Could  his  consummate  skill  outshine ; 

As  a  Brujumiarif  to  prescribe, 

He  distanced  all  the  M.  D.  tribe ; 

Larger  than  any  lawyer  far, 

Has  been  his  practice  at  the  bar. 

His  character  bears  overhauling, 

Better  than  most  in  any  calling ; 

It  stands,  like  truth,  firm,  self-protected. 

And  where  best  known  is  most  respected. 

*  Name  of  a  room  ia  the  Tavern-house,  cooaecrated  to  festivity  and  mlrtb. 
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Prefatory  remarks  are  seldom  read,  and  therefore,  mine  shall  be 
short.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  publish  all.  my  adventures,  but  merely 
to  touch  on  such  of  them  as  may  be  useful  to  others  in  the  way  of  warn- 
ing or  example.  I  have,  until  the  last  five  years,  been  a  rogue  all  my 
life.     Let  this  candid  avowal  serve  for  an  introduction. 

I  was  born  near  the  town  of  Weathersfield,  in  Connecticut,  famous 
for  onions  and  rabbits.  My  father  was,  in  the  main,  a  worthy  man, 
though,  it  is  said,  the  world  was  at  times  too  hard  for  him.  He  once 
stood  in  the  pillory  on  a  charge  of  sheep-stealing  ;  but,  as  he  has  often 
assured  me  that  the  charge  was  false  and  the  witnesses  perjured,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  he  suffered  innocently.  I  am  the  more  convinced 
of  this,  because  he  was  wont  to  stake  his  reputation  *'  as  an  honest 
man  and  sincere  Christian,"  on  the  truth  of  bis  assertions.  Such  were 
his  very  words. 

I  have  been  informed  that  I  gave  evident  proofs  of  the  talents,  which 
have  distinguished  me  in  after  life,  in  my  early  infancy.  When  I 
cried,  which  was  two-thirds  of  the  time,  there  was  but  one  way  to 
pacify  me.  Whistles,  rattles,  bells,  and  the  like  useless  toys,  I  reject- 
ed with  disdain  ;  but  by  shaking  two  coppers^ in  a  purse  at  my  ear,  my 
temper  was  instantly  brought  to  the  most  placid  serenity.  The  sight . 
of «  piece  of  silver  would  raise  my  joy  to  a  hysterical  pitch.  After- 
wards, when  I  was  able  to  run  alone,  I  used  to  drop  my  mother's  scis- 
sors, thimble,  d&c.  out  of  the  window  unperceived,  thai  I  might  pick 
them  up  outside,  and  secrete  them.     When  the  frequency  of  this  my 

Practice  led  to  detection,  my  father  shed  tears  of  joy.  He  was  sure, 
e  said,  that  i  should  be  worth  at  least  r  hundred  thousand  dollars 
before  I  died. 

There  are  almost  three  years  of  my  Kfe  that  passed  awaj  without 
leaving  any  trace  upon  my  memory.  One  of  the  earliest  adventures 
that  I  can  remember  happened  in  the  parish  minister's  garden.  Mr. 
CufTcushion  employed  me,  among  a  score  of  other  children^  to  plant 
beans  in  his  garden,  at  a  cent  per  head,  and  furnished  each  of  us  with 
a  case-knife  for  the  purpose.  He  promised  to  give  a  small  cantelope 
IP  the  one  who  should  first  achieve  his  task ;  and  I  won  the  prize,  by 
planting  six  beans  in  one  hole,  whereas  my  comrades  obeyed  their  in- 
structions, and  planted  but  three.  Mr.  CufTcushion  was  highly  pleas- 
ed with  my  diligence,  gave  me  the  promised  reward,  and  went  away 
long  before  the  rest  had  finished  their  tasks; 

When  the  work  was  at  last  over,  I  proposed  to  my  fellows  to  plant 
their  knives  in  the  earth.  "  We  have  been  planting  case-beans,"  said 
I,  "  and  why  will  not  case-knives  grow  as  well  ?"  Some  of  the  elder 
children  laughed  at  me,  but  the  younger  ones  thought  my  plan  very 
feasible.  I  set  the  example  of  knife-planting,  and  about  a  dozen  fol- 
lowed it  When  we  left  the  garden,  I  hid  myself  behind  the  fence 
till  they  were  out  of  sight,  and  then  returned  and  dug  up  the  knives, 
which  I  carried  away.  Tlruly,  my  knife  was  favored  with  the  bless- 
ing of  increase,  and  that  right  speedily. 

Having  heard  what  agricultural  experiment  we  had  been  trying, 
Mr.  Cu&ushioii  sought  his  knives,  and^  finding  them  not,  inflicted  a 
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severe  castigation  upon  some  of  my  fellows.  My  father,  who  had  his 
particular  reasons  for  suspicion,  questioned  me ;  but  obtaining  no  sat* 
isfaction,  applied  to  my  skin  for  further  information.  I  bore  the  whip- 
ping like  a  martyr,  young  as  I  was,  and  it  was  only  by  threatening  to 
deprive  me  of  a  pistareen  I  had  saved,  that  he  conquered  my  courage 
and  came  at  the  truth.  You  will  suppose,  perhaps,  that  he  made  res- 
titution of  my  crop  of  cutlery ; — no  such  thing.  It  was  wrong,  be  said, 
to  take  the  knives ;  but  it  would  also  be  wrong  to  punish  me  twice  for 
one  offence,  as  well  as  contrary  to  law.  My  venerated  parent  had  a 
great  respect  for  the  law,  and  as  restitution  would  probably  have  occa- 
sioned a  violation  of  this  main  principle,  in  my  person,  he  declared 
that  he  could  not,  conscientiously,  say  any  thing  more  about  the  mat- 
ter. So  he  locked  the  knives  up  in  his  desk,  and  enjoined  me  and 
my  mother  never  again  to  speak  of  them. 

This  little  adventure  has  since  been  useful  to  me  in  various  ways. 
It  taught  me  that  there  is  nothing  so  ridiculous  and  absurd,  that  some 
people  cannot  be  made  to  believe  it.  Men  and  women  cannot,  indeed, 
be  persuaded  that  knives  will  take  root  and  flourish ;  but  he,  who 
studies  their  humors,  will  find  them  all  mere  children  with  regard  to 
many  things,  on  which  the  evidence  of  their  senses  has  no  bearing. 
This  has  been  the  maxim  on  which  the  whole  course  of  my  industri- 
ous life  has  been  shaped ;  and  if  my  endeavors  to  obtain  a  competence 
have  not  uniformly  been  blessed  with  success,  my  opinion  still  remains 
unchanged ;  for  my  -misfortunes  have  been  the  results  of  the  malice  of 
others,  and  of  accidents  which  my  prudence  could  not  foresee. 

When  I  was  about  fifleen,  I  formed  an  exceeding  close  intimacy 
with  my  fair  cousin,  Nancy  Velvet.  She  had  cheeks  like  a  piony 
rose,  and  I  admired  them  hugely.  We  were  very  fond  of  each  other ; 
but  an  accident  soon  happened,  which  put  an  end  to  our  acquaintance, 
forever.  Her  mother,  good  soul,  went  to  visit  a  cousin  in  Boston, 
as  country  cousins  will  do.  When  she  returned,  she  brought  back  a 
pair  of  glittering  gold  ear-o-ings  for  Nancy,  which  the  delighted  girl 
wore  on  all  occasions.  Corn-huskings  were  not  out  of  fashion  then — 
I  do  not  know  that  they  are  now.  My  father  had  one  in  his  barn,  at 
which  Nancy  attended.  The  next  morning  early,  I  saw  something 
shining  among  the  husks,  which  proved  to  be  an  ear-ring.  I  conceiv- 
ed that  it  must  be  worth  at  least  five  dollars,  and  began  to  weigh  is 
my  mind  the  propriety  of  selling  it.  First,  I  thought  that  possibly  the 
ring  might  not  be  my  cousin's,  but  some  other  just  like  it.  It  next 
occurred  to  me,  that  whoever  the  owner  might  be,  she  might  never 
miss  or  claim  it.  What  we  desire  to  be  true,  we  easily  believe,  and 
r  was  about  to  conclude  to  sell  it — when  the  thought  of  Nancy's  tears 
at  her  loss,  if  the  ring  was  indeed  hers,  staggered  me. 

While  I  was  thus  cogitating,  my  father  looked  through  a  crack  in 
the  barn,  and  saw  what  I  held  in  my  hand.  He  pounced  upon  me 
like  a  hawk  upon  a  sparrow,  seized  the  jewel,  and  was  walking  away, 
when  I  called  on  him  to  stop.  ''  What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
that?"  said  I. 

**  To  sell  it,  you  fool,"  he  answered.    "  What  should  I  do  with  it  ?" 

*'  But  it  is  not  ours,"  I  insisted. 

"  One  has  a  right  to  whatever  he  finds,"  he  rejoined.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  my  respected  progenitor's  notions  concenuDg  the  tenure 
of  property,  were  rather  loose. 
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"  I  foond  it,  and  not  yoa,"  I  cried. 

**  Say  that  again,  if  you  dare,"  he  replied,  shaking  his  great  bony 
list  at  me. 

"  Stop  !"  I  vociferated,  now  quite  desperate;  "stop!  if  you  do  not 
give  me  half  the  money,  I  will  tell  all  about  it.  You  may  whip  me,  if 
you  please,  but  I  '11  be  hanged  if  I  lose  the  money." 

The  matter  was  settled  on  this  footing ;  my  father  sold  the  ring,  aiid 
we  divided  the  spoil.  My  conscience  was  not  quite  easy,  however, 
and  the  first  time  I  saw  my  cousin,  her  distress  was  too  much  for  me. 
My  nerves  were  not  then  so  firm  as  they  are  now.  In  her  despair,  the 
poor  giri  said  that  she  would  give  two  dollars  to  know  where  the  lost 
treasure  might  be  found. 

"  Will  you,"  said  I,  thrown  quite  off  my  guard.  "  Give  me  the 
money,  and  I  will  tell  you  where  it  is."  Unluckily,  she  had  that  sum 
about  her,  having  just  returned  from  market,  where  she  bad  sold  her 
mother's  butter.  She  put  it  into  my  hand  without  saying  a  word,  and, 
while  the  galvanic  shock  of  the  silver  thrilled  through  my  frame,  I  told 
her  where  to  look  for  her  ring.  The  words  were  hardly  out  of  my 
mouth,  though,  when  reflection  came.  I  was  about  to  assure  her  that 
it  was  all  a  joke,  but  bit  my  tongue  half  off  in  my  hurry,  and  was  una- 
ble to  speak.     Before  I  recovered  my  utterance,  she  was  off. 

All  came  out;  the  whole  neighborhood  cried  shame  on  us,  and 
pelted  us  with  mud  when  we  walked  abroad.  I  got  a  sound  horse- 
whipping from  my  father,  who  was  soon  after  compelled  to  pull  Qp 
stakes  and  move  to  Vermont. 

When  I  heard  my  papa  talk  of  the  improvement  he  had  bought  in 
Stony  Valley,  I  thought  I  was  going  to  as  good  a  home  as  I  lefl  behind. 
Therefore,  I  did  not  much  mind  driving  our  team  «11  the  way,  myself 
on  foot.  At  last,  toward  the  close  of  a  day,  in  which  we  had  passed 
through  dismal  swamps,  over  roads  almost impassaUe,  uphill  and  down 
dale,  we  came  within  sight  of  our  dwelling,  and  my  heart  sunk  within 
me.  There  is  nothing  to  be  made  here,  thought  I.  The  house  was  n 
mere  log  hovel,  in  the  midst  of  about  twelve  acres  of  cleared  land,  on 
which  stone  enough  was  lying  to  have  walled  in  fifty. 

I  drove  the  team  up  to  the  door,  turned  round,  and  walked  off  on  the 
road  by  which  we  had  come.  **  Where  are  you  going,  Elijah?"  cried 
Ay  father.  "  To  Connecticut,"  said  I.  "  Come  back !"  said  he. 
"  I  wo'nt !"  shouted  I.  "  We  '11  soon  see  to  that,"  he  rejoined,  and 
made  after  me. 

I  ran,  and  he  ran,  and  he  ran  faster  than  I.  He  took  me  by  the 
collar  and  dragged  me  back  to  the  house,  though  I  kicked  and  resisted 
with  teeth  and  nails.  He  then  gave  me  a  threshing,  which  I  shall 
remember  to  my  dying  day.  He  then  ordered  me  to  take  my  bed  into 
the  house  and  go  into  it,  which,  foot-weary  and  back-sore  as  I  was,  I 
was  glad  to  do.     I  retired  to  bed  ;  but  not  to  sleep. 

I  thought,  as  I  lay,  that  I  was  now  a  stout  lad,  and  that  I  looked  at 
least  five  years  older  than  I  really  was.  I  believed  I  could  get  my  own 
living,  if  my  fathei^  would  only  give  me  something  to  set  up  with  ;  and 
the  obligations  of  parents  to  provide  for  their  children  struck  me  with 
peculiar  force.  It  appeared  to  me  that  my  father  might  as  well  give 
me  my  inheritance  then  as  at  his  death,  and,  full  of  these  thoughts,  I 
arose  and  slipped  out  without  awakening  any  one.    The  old  man's 
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chest  was  still  on  the  wagon,  before  the  door,  and  I  soon  succeeded 
in  forcing  off  the  lid  with  an  axe.  I  found  a  hundred  and  eighty  hard 
dollars  in  it.  "  Consarn  the  old  curmudgeon,''  thought  1 ;  ''he  has 
got  five  times  as  much,  if  I  only  knew  where  to  find  it."  I  afterwards 
learned  that  he  had  been  too  hard  for  me.  Suspecting  some  such 
design  in  me,  he  carried  his  notes  about,  sewed  into  the  waistband  of 
his  breeches. 

As  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread,  I  took  what  I  could  find  and 
made  off  with  all  convenient  speed  ;  but  I  needed  not  to  hurry  myself: 
no  one  pursued  me.  On  discovering  his  loss,  my  father  fell  into  a 
convulsion,  and  did  not  recover  the  use  of  his  speech  for  a  week. 

In  due  time  I  reached  a  town  in  Rhode-Island,  where  I  exchanged 
my  coin  for  a  cart  and  horse,  and  some  tin  ware,  wooden  nutmegs, 
garden  seeds,  wooden  clocks,  &c.  &c.  I  got  trusted  also  to  the 
amount  of  «  iiundred  and  fifty  dollars  ;  my  bene&ctor  saying  that  I 
had  an  honest  face.  It  is  certain  that  he  knew -little  of  physiognomy, 
and  that  he  afterwards  found  to  his  cost.  However,  I  gave  him  as 
honest  a  note  of  hand  as  ever  was  signed  by  a  rogue. 

I  then  began  my  journey  southward,  and  prospered  every  where.  I 
was  much  reviled ;  but  that  I  did  not  mind.  If  any  roan  called  roe  a 
rascal,  I  took  it  kindly  ;  for  I  began  partly  to  suspect  I  was  one,  and 
there  is  no  harm  in  telling  the  truth.  I  even,  on  some  .occasions, 
endured  blows,  and  was  so  successful  in  turning  away  wrath  with  aoh 
Words,  that  those  who  abused  me  usually  ended  by  buying  my  goods. 
My  general  rule  was  not  to  leave  a  house  till  I  had,  by  downright 
importunity,  prevailed  on  some  of  the  inmates  to  buy  something.  I 
always  addressed  myself  to  the  women  in  preference.  Before  entering 
a  township,  I  would,  usually,  by  questioning  some  of  the  negroes, 
discover  who  among  the  ladies  were  friends  and  who  were  enemies. 
Then,  by  informing  one  of  the  ladies  that  Mistress  Such*a-One  had 
bought  so  and  so,  I  seldom  failed  to  persuade  her  to  purchase  to 
twice  the  amount.  Flattery  I  did  not  spare,  and  I  found  that  I  could 
not  lay  it  on  too  thick.     Nothing  was  too  gross  to  be  swallowed. 

I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  an  account  of  my  sales  of  nutmegs, 
sham  jewelry,  &c.  It  would  not  become  me  to  boast  This,  however, 
I  may  say — I  am  he  who  sold  the  wooden  clocks  twice  on  the  same 
route.  Some,  who  read  these  pages,  may  not,  perhaps,  have  he«^ 
how  I  effected  this  grand  achievement,  though  it  is  now  an  old  story. 
Thus  it  was.  I  sold  my  clocks  along  the  road,  promising  to  change 
them  on  my  return,  if  they  should  not  perform  well.  I  sold  them  all 
but  one,  which  I  kept  for  my  return.  When  I  came  back  to  the 
dwelling  of  the  last  of  my  customers,  I  found,  as  I  had  expected, 
that  his  time-piece  stood  still.  I  took  it,  gave  him  the  spare  clock,  and 
proceeded  to  the  next  house.  There  I  found  the  same  complaint.  I 
set  the  first  returned  clock  in  motion,  and  took  back  the  second. 
Thus  I  proceeded,  changing  the  clocks,  as  I  had  promised,  like  a  man 
of  honor.  But,  happening  to  get  a  beating  toward  the  end  of  my 
journey,  and  narrowly  escaping  a  prosecution,  I  never  afler  traveled 
twice  on  the  same  route. 

One  of  my  adventures  in  this  line  must  be  related.  Coming  back 
from  one  of  my  southern  journeys,  I  saw,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  very  large 
shaggy  black  ram,  standing  before  the  door  of  a  farm-house.     I  was 
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• 

on  loot,  having  sold  my  cart  and  horse,  as  usnal,  when  my  stock  in 
trade  was  exhausted.  I  stepped  into  the  house  and  asked  the  price  of 
the  brute.  The  owner  said,  that  as  the  ram  was  a  very  vicious  one,  I 
might  have  him  for  three  dollars.  I  paid  the  money,  and  the  man  was 
80  pleased  with  his  bargain  that  he  gave  me  a  dinner  before  I  left  the 
house.     1  should  not  wonder  if  he  afterwards  missed  two  silver  spoons. 

I  threw  a  rope  over  my  ram's  horns,  and  dragged  him  along  after 
me  about  two  miles.  He  gave  me  much  trouble  ;  but  patience  and 
perseverance  will  do  wonders.  It  was  the  time  when  the  merino  sheep 
mania  raged,  and  just  ahead  was  a  rich  gentleman  who  had  caught 
the  infection.  As  I  passed  his  door  he  saw  me,  and  called  to  know 
whither  I  was  taking  the  perverse  brute.  **  I  am  taking  him  toCon^ 
necticut,"  was  my  reply. 

*'  You  will  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble,"  said  he. 

"  If  I  can  get  him  where  I  want  to,''  I  rejoraed,  '*  I  shail  be  well 
paid  for  it." 

The  gentleman  then  asked  if  it  was  a  merino. 

**  Merino  or  not,"  says  I,  "  if  I  could  once  get  him  to  GonnecticHt, 
I  should  sell  him  for  eight  hundred  dollars." 

The  gentleman  now  asked  the  animal's  price,  and,  after  some  bar- 
gaining, I,  with  some  reluctance,  agreed  to  take  two  hundred  dollars. 
I  say,  with  some  reluctance,  because  I  had  expected  to  get  more ;  but 
he  stuck  fast  at  that  price.  He  paid  me  cash  in  hand,  and  I  went  on 
my  way  rejoicing.  At  the  next  town  I  fell  in  W4th  a  Scotchman,  to 
whom  I  sold  a  twenty^dollar  watch,  as  a  great  bargain.  A  great  bar- 
gain it  would  have  been  to  me  if  he  had  not  paid  me  in  counterfeit 
money.     I  have  always  since  been  shy  of  dealing  with  a  Scot. 

At  last  I  made  an  unlucky  journey  westward.  '  Imprudently  I 
remained  two  days  in  one  town, — a  thing  I  had  never  done  before. 
Toward  night,  on  the  second  day,  I  overheard  some  conversation,  which 
inspired  me  with  a  misgiving  that  it  would  not  beaefit  my  health  to 
remain  any  longer.  So,  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  I  tackled  my  horse 
and  proceeded. 

I  had  gotten  a  mile  irom  Ihe  place,  and  was  in  a  road  among  thick 
woods,  when  three  white  men  and  six  negroes  stopped,  stripped  me 
naked,  and  bound  me.  They  called  me»  "  d — d  Yankee  rascal,"  and 
many  other  hard  names.  So  far  aH  was  well — hard  words  break  no 
bones — but  the  game  soon  became  more  serious.  They  tied  me  to  a 
beech-tree  and  wore  out  six  bunches  of  hickory  rods  on  my  back  and 
shoulders.  This  was  not  the  worst  of  it.  They  presently  led  a  horse 
almost  dead  of  the  poll-evil  out  of  the  bushes.  I  could  not  at  first  guess 
their  intentions,  but  I  was  not  long  at  a  loss. 

One  of  the  blacks  knocked  the  animal  down  with  an  axe.  The 
others  cut  off  his  head  and  disembowelled  him.  They  then  laid  me 
in  the  orifice  of  his  stomach,  with  my  head  sticking  out  where  his  head 
shoold  have  been,  and  sewed  me  up.  By  this  time  the  brute's  limbs 
had  stiffened.  They  set  him  upright  on  his  legs,  which  remained  firm 
in  their  places.  These  proceedings  met  with  some  opposition  from 
one  of  the  white  men,  whom  the  others  addressed  by  the  title  of 
Deacon.  He  felt  **  as  savage,"  he  swore,  "  as  a  meat-axe,"  and  was 
with  difficulty  restrained  from  trying  the  edge  of  a  huge  knife,  which 
he  pulled  from  his  bosom  upon  my  nose  and  ears.     With  difficulty  he 
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was  persuaded  by  the  others  that  such  want  of  mercy  would  be  di» 
creditable  to  a  man  of  his  cloth.  While  all  these  pleasant  operations 
were  going  on,  the  other  two  wags  incessantly  assured  roe  that  they 
meant  no  offence.  What  they  did,  they  said,  was  for  the  good  of  my 
soul,  and  they  hoped  I  would  not  think  hard  of  it.  Then,  wishing  me 
a  good  night  and  pleasant  dreams,  they  left  me  to  my  reOections. 

Notwithstanding  my  situation,  my  thoughts  were,  at  first,  c<»isola- 
tory.  I  reflected  with  joy  upon  the  damages  which,  in  my  profound 
ignorance  of  law  and  lawyers,  I  thought  I  might  obtain.  But  the 
night  was  cold,  and  I  was  naked  and  unable  to  move  a  limb.  Toward 
daylight  a  deadly  torpor  stole  over  me,  and  I  am  persuaded,  that,  had 
I  remained  in  my  dismal  plight  an  hour  longer  than  I  did,  I  should 
have  perished. 

About  sunrise,  the  music  of  a  drum,  fife,  and  fiddle  announced  that 
deliverance  was  at  hand.  A  cavalcade  broke  upon  my  view.  It  was 
headed  by  three  black  musicians,  playing,  "  Hail,  Columbia,  hi^py 
land  !"  They  were  followed  by  a  gang  of  slaves,  chained  two  and 
two,  and  intended  for  a  southern  market.  The  stripes  and  stars  waved 
in  the  centre,  and  the  procession  was  closed  by  two  white  horsemen, 
armed  with  prodigiously  long  whips. 

When  the  first  couples  came  in  sight  of  me,  they  stood  aghast  for  a 
moment,  and  then  fled  as  fast  as  their  shanks  coul^  carry  them.  The 
panic  spread,  the  front  recoiled  upon  the  rear.  The  drivers,  as  soon 
as  they  saw  me,  fled  faster  than  the  bondsmen.  The  chains  in<»'eased 
the  difficulty — husband  and  wife  were  more  anxious  to  get  apart  than 
they  had  ever  been  to  be  put  together.  Terrible  were  the  tumbles. 
At  last  the  rout  was  total,  and  my  supposed  liberators  all  disappeared. 

In  about  an  hour  more  1  heard  loud  shouts,  and  presently  a  multi- 
tude came  toward  me.  At  first  sight  of  me  they  halted,  and  a  tall, 
brawny  man,  in  a  hunting'^shirt  and  racoon-skin  cap,  advanced  alone, 
swearing  that,  if  it  should  turn  out  to  be  the  Devil,  he  would  whip  him 
eut  of  his  skin  and  pick  his  teeth  with  his  horns.  He  came  within  tea 
ieet  of  me  aiid  demanded,  ''  in  the  name  of  Nackitoash  and  Notchee," 
who  I  was.  Receiving  no  answer,  (for  cold  had  deprived  me  of  the 
use  of  my  tongue)  he  *'sot  his  triggers"  and  took  deliberate  aim  at  mj 
forehead.  In  the  desperation  of  my  terror  I  found  speech,  and  im- 
plored him  to  desist,  for  the  love  of  Old  Kentuck.  **  Aint  you  the 
Devil,  then,  stranger  1''  said  he,  doubtfully.  "  If  I  was  the  Devil,"  re> 
turned  I,  '*  do  you  think  I  'd  bie  such  a  fool  as  to  stand  still  before  the 
best  rifle  in  three  counties  V*  This  compliment  softened  the  hunter's 
heart ;  the  muzzle  of  his  formidable  weapon  dropped,  and  his  knife 
soon  released  me  from  durance.  He  even  gave  me  the  hnnting-shiit 
off  his  back  to  hide  my  nakedness. 

I  represented  myself  as  a  poor  stranger,  who  had  been  robbed  and 
almost  murdered,  by  three  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  next  town,  and  iot- 
plored  them,  for  the  honor  of  their  native  state,  to  enable  me  to  get 
redress.  To  be  brief,  their  indignation  broke  forth  in  my  behalf;  thej 
fed  me,  clothed  me,  and  put  money  in  my  pocket. 

A  lawyer  is  soon  found  to  do  any  thing — for  a  fee.  I  found  one 
who  undertook  for  me,  and  discovered  my  castigators.  An  action  was 
laid,  and,  in  due  time,  they  were  brought  to  trial  for  assault  and  bat* 
tery  on  me  committed.    As  the  persons  concerned  could  not  tesdfj 
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against  one  another,  the  result  rested  on  the  evidence  of  the  prosecutor 
and  the  persons  who  had  found  hiro  almost  expiring.     "  Chitty  says/' 

began  ray  limb  of  the  law,  **  that  in  a  case  where "  "  Chitty  I" 

shouted  the  opposite  counsel ;  '^  who  's  Chitty  ?  Can  you  find  Chitty 
in  the  statute  book  ?  If  you  can,  let 's  see  him  there.  It 's  an  insult 
to  the  court  and  the  country  to  pretend  to  govern  free  Americans  by 
laws  that  are  raade  for  slavish  Englishmen.  I  pray  your  honor's  judge- 
ment." His  honor,  a  good,  farroerly-Iooking  raan,  decided  that  Chitty 
was  no  authority,  and  reprimanded  my  lawyer  for  naming  him. 

When  judgement  was  about  to  be  awarded,  the  counsel  for  the  de- 
fendants informed  the  court  that,  as  soon  as  the  trial  was  over,  he 
intended  to  enter  complaints  against  the  prosecutor  for  vexatious  im« 

prisonment ;  for  defaming  the  character  of  Deacon  R ,  one  of  the 

most  eminently  pious  men  in  the  country ;  for  cheating  the  said  dea- 
con's wife,  by  selling  her  a  pair  of  plated  ear-rings  for  gold,  and  for 
committing  a  hundred  other  frauds,  to  which  half  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  were  ready  to  testify. 

His  honor  said  he  thought  there  was  no  need  to'  explaterate  about 
the  matter.  It  was  as  plain,  he  said,  as  the  sua  ia  a  clearing,  that  the 
prosecutor  was  a  rogue,  and  he  thought  that  instead  of  detaining  him 
in  the  country  by  a  prosecution,  it  was  best  to  get  rid  of  him  as  soon 
as  possible.  If,  therefore,  it  was  agreeable  to  Deacon  R  ,  he 
would  give  such  a  sentence  as  would  heal  his  wounded  feelings,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  agree  with  the  principles  of  justice..  The  deacon 
having  signified  his  acquiescence,  his  honor  adjudged  me  to  be  "  a 
d-^  liar  and  notorious  rascal,"  and  sentenced  me  to  be  rode  to  the 
river  side  on  a  rail,  and  there  set  adrift  on  a  raft  A  crowd  rushed 
to  execute  the  sentence.  The  judge  admonished  them  "  not  to  behave 
in  a  riatotious  manner,  nor  to  kick  up  a  row,"  and  the  sentence  wa» 
executed. 

For  a  year  af\er  this  I  behaved  in  a  strictly  honest  manner.     But 
nature  proved  too  strong  for  me.     After  a  great  many  adventures,  I 
found  myself  in  a  town,  in  another  part  of  Kentucky,  in  the  clothes 
and  character  of  a  Methodist  clergyman,  with  letters  in  my  pockel 
purporting  to  be  signed  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  that  persuasioD 
in  the  land.     A  society  agreed  to  take  me  on  trial.     My  first  sermon 
was  on  the  joys  of  the  just  in  heaven.     I  raved,  I  ranted,  I  stormed  ^ 
I  talked  about  grace,  divine  love,  the  beauty  of  holiness ;  and  I  made 
horrid  gestures.   My  jargon  was  such,  that  if  any  body  else  understood 
it,  the  preacher  did  not.     In  short,  it  was  a  most  finished  and  success- 
ful piece  of  oratory.     Floods  of  tears  were  shed ;  all  the  old  women 
groaned.     One  fellow  hobbled  up  to  the  pulpit  on  his  knees,  in  search,, 
aa  he  proclaimed,  of  salvation.     Another  got  upon  the  pulpit,  and 
reached  after  heaven,  with  both  hands,  with  all  his  might.     Crowds  of 
joang  ladies  came  forward  to  receive  the  kiss  of  brotherly  love,  and 
to  be  prayed  for.     At  the  close,  I  condescended  to  be  understood. 
'*  HeaTen,"  said  I,  "  my  dear  brethren,  is  a  fine  place,  a  glorious  place. 
!Eye  hath  not  seen  nor  ear  heard  what  things  are  in  it.     In  short, 
my  brethren  and  dear  sisters,  it  is  almost  equal  to  Kentuck."     This 
v^as  enough — I  was  engaged  for  as  long  as  I  chose  to  stay.     As  I  went 
home  I  heard  the  way-^oers  saying  io  each  other,  *'  Was  n't  that  an 
earthquakeof  a  discourse  t"^—"  Did  yo»  hear  how  he  whaled  it  into 
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divine  love  ?" — ''  He  's  the  fellow  to  knock  the  dust  oat  of  a  doctrine/' 
and  the  like  testimonies  of  approbation. 

My  popularity  went  on  increasing  about  six  months — when  it  re- 
ceived a  check.  I  was  to  baptize  a  number  of  persons,  and,  as  the 
whoU  hog  style  of  doing  every  thing  is  most  popular  in  those  parts,  I 
considered  immersion  much  better  than  sprinkling.  I  began  by  thrust- 
ing two  brethren  into  the  edge  of  an  eddy  of  the  Ohio,  then  in  a  freshet. 
A  fat  sister  next  presented  herself  and  went  into  the  water  with  me. 
Encouraged  by  my  previous  success,  I  advanced  farther  into  the  stream. 
The  strong  current  took  strong  hold  on  her.  I  tried  to  pull  her  to 
land,  but  found  that  she  was  much  more  likely  to  pull  me  into  the 
river.  Finding  that  I  must  either  let  go  my  hold  or  go  with  her,  I  let  go, 
and  down  stream  she  went,  as  fast  as  a  five>knot  current  could  carry  her. 
Her  husband  assuring  the  bystanders  that  she  could  swim  like  a  duck, 
no  one  offered  any  assistance.  However,  she  went  but  a  few  yards 
before  she  sank,  and  was  never  seen  more.  All  stood  motionless — some 
wept.  '^  Weep  not,  dear  brethren,"  said  I,  "  she  is  gone  where  she 
will  be  better  off.  Let  another  come  forward."  But  no  one  was  so 
inclined,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  day  closed. 

People  spoke  much  of  this  accident,  and  the  bereaved  hosband 
talked  about  a  prosecution.  An  event  occurred,  however,  that  ren- 
dered such  a  step  needless  on  his  part. 

One  evening  one  of  the  brethren  came  to  my  lodgings  and  invited 
me  to  his  house  to  see  a  stranger  who  had  just  arrived.  He  had  heard 
of  my  preaching,  and  had  come  more  than  two  hundred  miles  to  judge 
of  the  soundness  of  my  doctrine.     This  stranger  was  my  old  friend 

Deacon  R .     As  soon  as  I  heard  the  name  I  was  seized  by  a 

violent  head-ache,  and  excused  myself  for  the  evening.  As  soon  as  the 
visiter  had  gone,  I  borrowed  a  horse  from  another  of  my  flock,  and, 
need  I  say  ?  neither  horse  nor  rider  was  ever  again  seen  in  Bubbied- 
well. 

I  next  found  myself  in  a  town  in  my  native  state,  practising  the 
same  calling.  Here  I  assumed  the  garb  of  humility,  and  spoke  con- 
stantly of  the  precariousness  of  wealth  and  the  vanity  of  earthly  pos- 
sessions. My  appearance  corresponded  with  my  principles.  I  was 
ever  shabbily  clad,  and  lived  in  the  meanest  possible  style.  The 
preacher  took  ;  many  were  the  gifts,  considerable  were  the  sums,  that 
were  sent  to  so  worthy  a  pastor,  from  known  and  unknown  hands.  As 
my  garb  was  no  whit  improved  thereby,  it  was  currently  believed  that 
I  gave  all  I  received  to  the  poor,  and  I  added  to  this  faith  by  bestow- 
ing as  largely  as  ten  dollars  on  several  public  charities.  Thus  my  name 
became  proverbial  for  charity,  and  when  the  brethren  collected  a  very 
large  amount  for  the  erection  of  a  new  temple,  no  one  was  thought  so 
proper  a  custodier  as  I.  About  this  time  I  thought  it  would  benefit 
my  health  to  visit  Montreal  i  but  I  was  arrested  near  the  border,  by 
certain  discourteous  officers,  and  carried  back  whence  I  came.  Mark 
the  un charitableness  of  the  world  !  It  was  pretended  that  I  intended 
to  steal  the  filthy  lucre  that  was  found  upon  me ;  and  some  went  so  far 
as  to  say  they  had  known  me,  many  years  before,  in  the  character  of  & 
dishonest  pedlar.  The  court  believed  these  slanderous  imputations. 
All  I  could  say,  availed  nothing ;  and,  on  a  hot  summer  day,  I  was  invit- 
ed to  cool  myself  at  the  bottom  of  Simsbnry  mines,  where  a  huge  sledge^ 
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hammer  was  put  into  my  hand,  and  I  was  told  that  nothing  would  be 
so  good  for  me  as  to  break  up  certain  stones  supposed  to  contain  ore. 
I  liked  this  pastime  so  well  that  I  continued  at  it  ten  years. 

When  I  relinquished  the  mining  business  I  began  to  practise  physic 
in  one  of  our  large  cities,  where  I  set  up  a  hospital,  and  gained  money, 
hand  over  hand,  as  well  by  my  practice  as  by  taking  pupils,  whom  I 
also  boarded  and  lodged.  I  shall  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  principles 
of  my  system,  the  fame  of  which  is  now  extended  to  the  four  quarters 
of  the  world,  and  to  another  world  also,  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken. 

I  did  not  take  with  the  educated  classes  of  society  ;  but  the  ignorant 
flocked  to  me  in  crowds.  I  gained  their  affection  and  confidence  by 
coming  to  the  level  of  their  capacities.  I  told  them  that  the  world  had 
been  grossly  deluded  by  the  medical  faculty  for  the  last  thousand  years. 
"  They,''  said  I,  '*  have  pretended  that  the  human  bowels  are  difficult 
to  be  understood,  and  that  it  is  only  by  long  and  painful  study  that  the 
remedies  of  diseases  can  be  known.  They  tell  you  that  mineral  med- 
icines are  the  best.  I  assert  that  they  are  all  slow  poisons.  If  they 
do  by  chance  core  one  disease,  they  bring  on  twenty  worse.  AH  this 
they  do  to  deceive  and  perplex  the  ignorant  in  order  to  wire-draw  their 
money  from  their  pockets.  Trust  no  longer  to  these  unprincipled  and 
pompous  quacks,  but  put  your  faith  in  vegetables.  Avoid  minerals, 
and  especially  mercury,  as  you  would  poison.  With  this  simple  root» 
which  is  called  ram^cats,  I  will  undertake  to  cure  the  most  inveterate 
cancer.  With  these  leaves,  which  the  learned  call  wellrtny 'gristle ^  a 
patient  in  the  last  stages  of  consumption  can  be  cured,  even  though 
half  his  lungs  should  be  gone.  Five  drops  of  this  precious  elixir, 
which  I  myself  invented,  will  relieve  a  man  instantly  from  the  dead- 
liest cholera.  All  this  I  will  undertake  to  do,  if  no  other  doctor  is 
permitted  to  interfere.  There  is  no  sickness  under  heaven  which  I 
will  not  cure  by  vegetable  medicines  alone." 

If  my  patient  perished  under  my  hands,  I  boldly  asserted  that  he 
had  disobeyed  my  instructions,  or  had  tampered  with  some  other  prac- 
titioner. Wonderful  was  my  success.  The  regular  physicians  lost 
all  credit  among  large  classes  of  the  community.  In  cholera  times, 
every  man  found  drunk  in  the  streets,  was  brought  to  me  as  a  patient. 
An  emetic  speedily  relieved  him,  and  the  whole  circle  of  his  friends 
and  acquaintance,  cried  Miracle  !  I  boasted  in  the  papers,  that  not 
one  patient  had  died  under  my  hands,  and  threatened  those,  who  dis- 
puted the  fact  with  prosecution.  I  challenged  the  regular  faculty  to 
compare  the  list  of  their  killed  and  wounded  with  mine.  In  all  cases, 
I  trusted  to  bold  assertions,  and  was  always  believed. 

Barks  did  I  administer  on  the  point  of  a  penknife,  and  lobelia  in 
cups-full.  Sometimes  I  deviated  from  my  usual  course.  For  example, 
I  had  once  seen  a  man  blistered  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  for  an  in- 
flammation of  the  brain,  and  it  struck  me  that  what  was  good  for  one 
disease  might  also  be  good  for  another.  Accordingly,  when  a  man 
was  brought  to  me  with  the  gout,  I  blistered  him  on  his  nape.  I 
served  two  more,  one  of  whom  had  taken  a  surfeit,  and  the  other  had 
an  asthma,  in  like  manner.  The  4nen  recovered  in  due  time,  and  ex- 
tolled my  skill  to  the  heavens. 

If  any  one  who  had  employed  me,  distrusting  my  ability,  sent  for 
another  physician,  I  laid  all  the  blame  of  any  evil  that  might  happen 
VOL.  y.  41 
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to  my  rival,  and  arrogated  any  good  efTect  to  my  own  previous  pre* 
Bcriptions.  Thus,  a  man  came  to  me  with  the  scrofula,  and  I  put 
him  into  a  bath,  which  I  heated  with  hot  stones  almost  to  the  boiling 
point.  The  disease  immediately  fell  into  his  knee,  and  all  that  I 
could  do  did  not  in  the  least  relieve  his  agonies.  After  working  upon 
him  about  three  months,  he  sent  for  a  regular  physician,  who  called 
others,  and  a  consultation  was  held.  The  man's  leg  was  aitlputated. 
Whenever  this  affair  was  mentioned  before  me,  I  used  to  shake  my 
head,  and  say,  ''  Ah,  poor  man !  Well,  he  knew  best  whom  to  employ ; 
but  who  ever  knew  me  to  cut  off  a  man's  leg  ?" 

The  women  all  but  adored  me,  and  charmingly  I  mystified  them. 
One  evening,  being  at  a  tea-party,  I  was  desired  to  explain  the  cause 
of  consumption.  "  Ladies,"  said  I,  "your  diploma,  fine  college  doc- 
tors would  tell  you  that  a  consumption  comes  from  inflammation  of 
the  didactic  organs,  or  some  other  such  hard  words ;  but  I  am  a  plain 
man,  and  will  tell  you  nothing  that  is  not  intelligible.  The  fact  is, 
the  air  we  breathe  is  full  of  little  animals  which  we  cannot  see ;  but, 
with  a  proper  cupping-glass,  you  might  see  that  they  are  terrible  crea- 
tures, with  claws  to  scratch,  and  teeth  to  devour.  Now,  when  people 
sleep  with  their  mouths  wide  open,  these  dragons  go  down  their 
throats  with  their  breath,  and  feed  upon  their  bowels ;  and  this  causes 
consumptiveness." 

"  Bless  me !"  cried  one.  "  Oh  dear  I"  said  another.  **  How  can 
this  be  prevented  V*  exclaimed  a  half  a  dozen.  "  With  one  table- 
spoonful  of  this  gaUyfoist**  said  I,  *'  taken  every  three  days,  I  'II  be 
bound  that  no  one  will  be  troubled  with  them."  They  all  bespoke 
some  of  the  dragon-destroyer,  on  the  spot,  and  their  husbands'  pockets 
bled  well  for  it. 

I  will  be  bound,  that  any  practitioner  who  will  approve  all  the  ad- 
vice offered  by  all  the  women  he  may  find  in  his  sick  chambers,  and 
who  will  allow  them  to  administer  their  own  prescriptions,  will  have 
the  sex  on  his  side.  Their  good  report  is  worth  a  million,  as  I  have  a 
good  right  to  know. 

I  never  had  but  one  woman  quarrel  with  me.  She  had  flaxen  hair, 
and  applied  to  me  for  something  to  turn  it  auburn.  I  gave  her  what 
made  it  bright,  lasting  scarlet.  I  said  she  had  applied  too  much,  and 
was  believed. 

I  should  not  develop  so  much  of  my  history  and  mystery,  if  it  cook! 
now  injure  my  interest.  But  I  have  made  an  ample  fortune,  and 
being  now  an  aged  man,  intend  soon  to  retire  from  practice  and  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  my  honest  industry.  As  for  my  pupils,  I  owe  them  no 
regard,  for  they  have  all  set  up  in  opposition  to  me,  and  I  am  willing 
the  world  should  know  that  they  have  never  been  admitted  to  half  my 
secrets,  and  are  not  fit  to  be  trusted.  At  some  future  time,  I  may  let 
the  world  into  more  of  my  story  ;  for  if  Stephen  Burroughs  and  Greorge 
Barrtngton  are  immortal,  why  should  not  I  be  ? 
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BT   1.   M*LELLAN,   JR. 

This  little  Poem  is  founded  upon  a  superstition  formerly  prevalent 
in  certain  sections  of  the  country,  that  the  spots  most  frequented  by 
the  tribes  of  Indians,  and  especially  their  burial-places,  are  still  visited 
by  the  spirits  of  the  departed. 

I. 
With  what  a  glory  breaks  the  crimson  day 
On  the  white  mists  that  hang  around  these  hills ! 
Wreaths,  snowy  wreaths,  in  trembling  billows  play, 
Then  fade  and  melt  as  heaven  with  radiance  fills. 
From  yon  sharp  peak  which  glitters  high  in  air, 
Slow  drifls  its  cloudy  banner  down  the  gale, 
And  leaves  the  splintered  precipices  bare ! 
0*er  yon  low  woods  floats  many  a  vapory  sa^, 
While  seas  of  silvery  mist  still  hide  the  sleeping  vale* 

II. 
The  breeze  that  sweeps  these  mountains,  hath  a  roar 
Like  the  wild  sea  when  storms  have  lashed  it  long^      ^ 
And  the  wild  billows  rave  along  the  shore; 
Tet,  there  be  times,  when,  like  the  reedy  song 
Hymned  by  the  dim  cathedral's  tuneful  choir, 
It  makes  a  lute-like  music  in  the  shades, 
And  lulls  the  savage  forests  with  its  lyre. 
Then  thriU  the  leaves  through  all  the  bosky  glades, 
And  nature  rests  entranced  within  her  green  arcades. 

III. 
Sweet  is  this  spot  upon  the  mountain's  side, 
A  lonely  grot,  With  many  a  tree  o'er  head ; 
Down  its  smooth  slope  a  rivulet's  bubbling  tide,. 
O'er  mossy  stone  and  golden  sand  is  led. 
And  here  it  pouifl  its  cool,  transparent  wav« 
In  a  rude  fount,  by  Nature  hollowed  out  y 
The  white-birch  loves  its  tresses  here  to  lave. 
And  larch  and  willows  o'er  it  gaily  flout. 
And  cast  their  glimmering  leaves  to  cheat  the  watchful  trout. 

IV. 
Here  sings  the  red-bird  at  day's  mellow  close ; 
The  cuckoo  here  bis  gentle  mate  doth  woo , 
The  rabbit  oomes  at  eve  to  seek  repose ; 
From  tree  to  tree  resounds  the  wood-dove's  coo ; 
The  patridee  hither  leads  her  hungry  brood ; 
The  oriole  Duilds  her  hanging  dwelling  near; 
The  quail's  shrill  whistle  startles  the  deep  wood. 
Boon  Nature  keeps  an  endless  sabbath  here. 
And  hath  no  lawless  foot  of  human  foe  to  fear. 

V. 
Tradition  hath  full  many  a  wisard  tale 
Of  spirits  flitting  in  this  mountain  grot. 
Oft,  when  at  night  the  dreary  winter  gale 
Piles  the  deep  snows  around  the  shepherd's  eot,. 
The  crone  repeats  her  legends  of  this  spot, 
To  listening  childhood,  round  the  blazing  fire, 
Tells  of  dim  forms,  seen  by  the  moonbeam  pale, 
What  time  the  glow-worm  lights  its  little  pyre. 
And  tUeoce  wavM  her  wand  o^  all  the  woodUmd  ehoir. 
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VI. 

There's  not  a  fountain,  or  a  darkling  dell. 
Green,  silent  srrot,  or  rock  with  weedd  o'erffrown, 
Clear-flowing  orook,  or  lonely  mountain  well, 
Vine-tanglea  thicket,  wood-path  dim  and  lone. 
Or  groYO,  along  these  unfrequented  hills, 
But  hath  some  ancient  legend  round  it  wove ; 
Which  with  deep  awe  the  peasant's  bosom  fills, 
As  home  he  hies,  beside  the  darkling  grove, — 
Or  threads  with  hurried  step  some  forest  s  dim  alcoTe. 

VII. 
Here  once  the  Indian  pitched  his  simple  tent. 
Or  raised  his  cabin  on  the  toppling  crag, — 
Here  watched  with  levelled  shaft,  and  war-bow  bent, 
The  shaggy  bison,  and  the  antlered  stag. 
Chased  the  fleet  deer  along  the  dizzy  rock ; 
Or  to  hM  den  pursued  the  growling  bear. 
Or  followed  close  the  roe-buck *s  nimble  flock ; 
Roused  the  gaunt  wolf  within  his  savage  lair, 
Or  slew  the  barking  fox,  or  limping  mountain  hare. 

VIII. 
Here,  when  the  sun  his  setting  glories  shed, 
And  the  long  shadows  slowlv  lell  around, 
And  up  the  sky  the  moon  of  harvest  led. 
Her  train  of  stars,  on  their  bright  journey  bound. 
Curled  the  blue  smoke  from  many  a  wigwam's  hearth; 
Then  all  the  air  with  childish  laughter  rung^ 
While  the  grave  chiefs  enioved  the  noisy  mirth, 
And  lit  the  pipe,  or  peaceful  measures  sung. 
Remembering  the  gay  years  when  they  themselves  were  youig. 

IX. 

Then  load  the  warrior's  hollow  dram  was  smote, 
And  all  their  instruments  of  various  sound, 
The  bead-strung  conch,  and  horn  of  startling  sound, 
And  jingling  bells  to  youthful  ankles  bound. 
Forth  stepped  the  Indian  damsel  on  the  turf. 
With  forehead  graced  with  many  a  wilding  flower, 
And  snow-whit«  shells  plucked  from  tlie  cnafing  surf; 
And  the  blithe  dance  prolonged  the  festal  hour, 
Tin  the  red  dawning  tinged  the  forest's  dewy  bower. 


oer,— 


X. 

That  scene  hath  changed !  the  Indian's  reign  is 
His  gay  crown  trampled  in  the  desert's  dust ! 
No  more  is  seeathe  flashing  of  his  oar. 
And  his  bright  spear  is  all  o'erspread  with  rast, 
No  more  his  hearth  sends  up  its  curling  smoke, 
No  morO'he  sings  his  songs  of  ancient  pride, 
But  his  proud  neck  hath  worn  the  servile  yoke ! 
Tribe  after  tribe  hath  vanished  in  Time's  tide, 
And  old  Oblivion  o'er  them  waves  his  pinions  wide  ! 

XI. 
I  turn  toward  the  ocean's  curving  shore, 
And  cast  a  glance  along  its  heaving  breast, 
But  nought  I  hear  except  the  billow's  roar. 
Or  witness,  save  the  blue  wave's  snowy  crest, 
The  savage  there  skims  not  his  birch  canoe. 
Or  spears  the  porpoise,  or  the  trembling  seal. 
In  the  white  sand  that  skirts  the  ocean  s  blue, 
His  big  war-bark  the  ebbing  tides  reveal. 
Its  stein,  weed-grown,  and  sands  piled  high  abore  its  ketl. 
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XII. 
Their  conncil-fires  have  long  siDce  ceased  to  burn, 
Quenched  in  the  blood  of  many  a  ruthless  fight ! 
Their  very  dust  the  harrow's  teeth  upturn , 
And  o'er  the  soil  their  bones  lie  bleached  and  white. 
No  more  the  chief  upon  the  beetling  crag, 
At  midnight  lies  in  ambush  for  the  deer,  • 

Or  with  his  yelping  pack  pursues  the  stag  ;^ 
No  more  by  torch-nght  doth  his  balancedspear, 
Check  the  bright  salmon  in  his  swift  and  far  career. 

XIII. 
The  Pequot  from  his  favorite  stream  hath  fled ; 
The  Narraganset  slumbers  in  his  grave ; 
The  Mohawk  lies  with  his  forefathers  dead ; 
The  brave  Mohegan  sleeps  b^  Mystic's  wave  ; 
Stern  Massasoit  now  takes  his  long  repose, 
With  all  his  warlike  Wampanaog  race ; 
Uncas  and  Philip  slumber  with  weir  foes ; 
Tecumseh,  Logan,  have  no  farther  place 
At  royal  feast,  or  council,  battle-field,  or  chase  ! 

XIV. 
The  brindled  wolf,  grey  moose,'  and  mountain  cat, 
Have  fled  in  fear  before  the  white-man's  face  : 
E'en  the  old  woods,  'neath  which  the  great  tribes  sat^ 
Fail  from  the  soil,  as  failed  the  savage  race  : 
Tet,  this  wild  hill,  the  pale-face  visits  not ; 
But  the  rude  hind,  with  awe,  regards  its  jrloom. 
And  deems  those  tribes  still  haunt  theik*  favorite  grot, — 
Still  hold  their  revels  o'er  their  mountain  tomb. 
Until  they  snufif  the  breeze  that  brings  the  morn's  perfume^ 

XV. 

Men  say  that  oft  beside  the  forest  edge. 
By  the  white  moon,  those  Indian  tribes  are  seen  h 
Some  muse  in  sadness  on  the  mountain  ledge ; 
Or,  lost  in  thought,  rest  on  the  jgraw's  green. 
Here  a  tall  warrior  leans  upon  ms  spear. 
Or  damsels  move  in  silent  dances  round , 
Some  raise  their  bows  as  if  the  foe  were  near ; 
In  all  their  ranks  reigns  silence  most  profound, — 
All  voiceless  as  the  dead,  that  slumber  in  the  ground  i 
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AUTUMN. 

Now  comeCh  Aatamn,  lovelier  tban  Bprias, 
Serious  she  is,  but  oh,  bow  beautiful  1 
Gladnen  is  round  her  footsteps,  aud  a  ipell 
*  Of  silveiy  music  on  the  (hMty  air, 

Making  toe  sunny  and  transparent  lesTea 

Q,uiver  with  joy  e*en  in  their  (|uiet  dreaiaa. 

Oh !  true  is  the  philosophy  which  aayt 

Her  pleasures  are  exhausUess.  R.  W. 

Upon  a  leaf-strewn  walk, 
I  wander  on  amid  the  aparkling  dews ; 
Where  Autumn  hangs,  upon  each  firost-gemmed  stalk, 

Her  gold  and  purple  hues ; — 

Where  the  tall  fox-gloves  shake 
Their  loose  bells  to  the  wind,  and  each  sweet  flow«r 
Bows  down  its  perfumed  blossoms  to  partake 

The  influence  of  the  hour  ;— 

• 

Where  the  cloud-shadows  pass 
With  noiseless  speed  by  lonely  lake  and  rill, 
Chasing  each  other  o'er  the  low  crisped  grass 

And  up  the  distant  hiU ; — 

Where  the  clear  stream  steals  on 
Upon  its  silent  path,  as  it  were  sad 
To  find  each  downward-gazing  flower  has  gone 

That  made  it  once  so  glad. 

I  number  it  in  days, 
Since  last  I  roamed  through  this  secluded  dell ; 
Seeking  a  shelter  from  the  summer  rays, 

Where  flowers  and  wild-birds  dwelL 

While  gemmed  with  pearl-drops  bri^t. 
Green  leaves  and  silken  buds  were  dancmg  there, 
I  moved  my  lips  in  murmurs  of  delight, 

"  And  blessed  them,  unaware." 

How  changed  each  sylvan  scene ! 
Where  is  the  warbling  bird  P  the  sun's  dear  ray  ? 
The  waving  brier-rose  ?  and  foliage  green, 

That  canopied  my  way  ? 

Where  is  the  balmy  breeze 
That  fanned  so  late  my  brow  ?  the  sweet  south-west, 
That  whispering  music  to  the  listening  trees, 

My  rapture  spirit  blest  ? 

Where  are  the  notes  of  spring  ? 
Tet  the  brown  bee  still  hums  his  quiet  tune, 
And  the  low  shiver  of  the  insect's  wing, 

Disturbs  the  hush  of  noon. 

The  thin  transparent  leaves, 
Like  flakes  of  amber,  quiver  in  the  light; 
While  Autumn  round  ner  silver  fret- work  weaves 

In  glittering  hoar-frost  white. 

Oh,  Autumn,  thou  art  blest ! 
My  bosom  heaves  with  breathless  rapture  here, 
I  love  thee  well,  season  of  mournful  rest ! 

Sweet  Sabbath  of  the  year !  ^^. 


LITERARY  NOTICES, 


Poems  and  Prose  Writings,    By  Richard  H.  Dana, 

Mr.  Dana  belongs  to  that  class  of  poets,  whom  we  should  choose  to 
criticise  with  profound  humility.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  uniform 
and  eternal  principles  of  taste,  running  through  all  hearts  and  binding 
all  ages  and  nations  in  a  consenting  attraction  to  similar  forms  of  the 
sublime  and  beautiful,  we  must  beliere,  that,  excepting  in  a  few  gen- 
eral principles,  mankind  can  never  agree  as  to  what  they  relish  and 
admire.  They  are  divided  into  sections ;  they  have  parted  the  field 
of  the  imagination  into  different  inclosures ;  and  often  what  is  a  pre- 
cious flower  in  one  man's  garden,  beautiful  for  its  color,  medicinal  in 
its  fragrance,  is,  in  another's,  a  worthless  weed,  to  be  rooted  from  the 
soil,  and  thrown,  in  detestation,  away.  In  plain  English,  we  are  very 
inadequate  judges  of  each  other's  mental  pleasures  ;  there  is  certainly 
great  meaning  in  the  proverb,  that  there  is  no  disputing  about  tastes  ; 
and  we  have  oflen  thought,  that  when  a  reviewer  or  critic  has  been 
laying  down  general  rules,  as  he  supposed,  he  has  only  been  giving  us 
the  peculiar  impressions  of  his  own  mind.  Should  it  be  granted  that 
the  elements  of  taste  are  the  same  in  all  minds,  yet  they  are  modified 
so  much  in  each  individual  by  accidental  causes — grief,  joy,  prosperity, 
adversity,  education,  morals — that  it  is  impossible  to  reason  on  then 
as  if  they  were  alike.  We  have  heard  some  modest  musicians  say^ 
that  they  could  sing  well  enough  to  do  their  own  singing  ;  and  perhaps 
it  would  be  well  if  every  critic  would  say  that  he  caii  criticise  enougk 
to  do  his  own  criticism.  There  is  something  of  presumption  in  im- 
puting our  own  impressions  to  all  mankind. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  a  great  critic ;  and  the  Lives  of  the  Poets  is  one 
of  the  most  attractive  books  that  we  ever  read.  But  there  are  some 
decisions  in  that  book,  laid  down  with  all  the  oracular  importance  of 
general  rules,  which,  we  suspect,  never  had  a  wider  circle  of  influence 
than  the  very  singular  mind,  that  produced  them.  Thus,  blank  verse 
mast  always  be  inflated  prose  ;  a  pastoral  must  always  be  a  poor  vulgar 
thing ;  religion  must  be  a  subject  wholly  unfit  for  poetry  ;  and  an 
epitaph,  with  whatever  pathos  and  discrimination  written,  is  good  for 
nothing  unless  it  contains  all  the  vowels  and  consonants  of  the  dead 
man's  name.  But  pray,  from  what  ocean  of  universal  feeling  and 
experience  did  this  profound  adventurer  fish  up  these  important  prin- 
ciples 7  Why,  from  the  pool  and  puddle  of  his  own  mind  1  Happen- 
ing to  be  a  tory,  he  hated  Milton  ;  and,  hating  Milton,  he  hated  blank 
verse  ;  and,  hating  blank  verse,  he  hated  all  who  wrote  in  blank  verse ; 
and  hence  comes  the  great  critical  law.  He  was  near-sighted ;  and 
hence  rural  descriptions  were  all  hollow,  and  of  course  Pastdrals. 
As  he  was  an  enormous  eater,  he  had  the  crapula;  and  hence  was 
gloomy ;  and  hence  irritable ;  hence  could  not  bear  to  think  of  religion ; 
and  hence  he  disliked  all  religious  poetry.    Why  an  epitaph,  without 
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a  name,  must  be  worthless  to  all  readers,  it  may  be  difficult  to  con- 
jecture ;  it  doubtless  arises  from  some  capricious  feeling ,-  perhaps 
some  incident,  by  which  he  was  mortified,  which  no  one  has  recorded, 
and  he  himself  could  never  trace.*  But  it  is  easy  to  see  bow  the  most 
fickle  passions  of  the  individual  pass  from  the  fancy  to  the  judgement, 
and  become  general  laws.  Such  are  the  depths  of  human  wisdom ! 
Such  are  the  foundations  of  the  authorities  we  adore ! 

Mr.  Dana  belongs  to  a  peculiar  school  of  poets ;  and  to  that  school 
we  belong  not ;  and  hence  we  say  that,  in  reviewing  his  poetry,  we 
wish  to  speak  with  profound  humility.  In  the  departments  of  genius 
there  is  a  kind  of  intellectual  freemasonry,  which  none  butthe  entered 
craftsmen  can  understand,  and  which  we  fully  believe  no  literary  CapL 
Morgan  will  ever  reveal.  For  example,  will  any  apostate  brother  ever 
be  buried  at  low  water  mark,  for  putting  the  secrets  of  the  following 
lines  into  intelligible  prose  ? 

The  li^ht 
Shed  in  by  Gdd,  shall  open  to  thy  sight 
Vast  powers  of  being ;  regions  lone  untrod 
Shall  stretch  before  thee  filled  with  life  and  God ; 
And  faculties  come  forth ;  and  put  to  shame 
Thy  vain  and  curious  reasonings.    Whence  they  came 
Thou  shalt  not  ask ;  for  they  shall  breathe  an  air 
From  upper  worlds,  around,  that  shall  declare 
Them  sons  of  God,  immortal  ones ;  and  thou. 
Self-awed,  in  their  mysterious  presence  bow; 
And  while  thou  listenest,  with  thy  inward  ear 
The  ocean  of  eternity  shalt  hear 
Alon^  its  coming  waves;  and  thou  shalt  see 
Its  spiritual  waters,  as  they  roll  through  thee. 

Factitious  JJfty  p.  81. 

The  lines  are  not  quoted  for  the  purpose  of  vituperation ;  we  freely 
accord  to  them  the  praise  of  being  as  good  as  many  of  Byron's  and 
half  of  Coleridge's.  But  they  never  can  be  relished  by  mankind,  for 
they  are  spoken  to  the  initiated  few. 

IJoXld  fioi  M  ayxGi^ 

vog  iinia  Bilij 
Evdov  IwtX  (paqiiji^i 
ftHapavTa  ovvBioXoiy  ig 
^t  t6  Tray,  kgfirjviotv 
Xarll^ei.  Pindar ^  2i{  (Hympie, 

But  something  must  be  said ;  and,  though  we  should  esteem  it  pre- 
sumption to  speak  for  all  the  world,  we  proceed,  with  modest  caution, 
to  deliver  our  own  impressions  ;  and  first  impressions,  too ;  for  we  bare 
another  impression  that  our  first  impressions  may  be  reversed  by  the 
impressions  of  a  later  perusal.  We  begin  with  his  faults  as  they  strike 
us ;  to  point  out  which,  for  a  reviewer,  is  both  occupation  and  joy. 

First,  then,  we  begin  with  a  fault  which  lies  on  the  surface.  Mr. 
Dana's  poetry,  as  it  strikes  us,  is  like  a  great  green  water-melon, 
brought  in  from  the  gardens  of  Roxbury  or  Brookline,  with  a  pumpkin- 
vine  twisted  around  it ;  you  must  clear  away  the  incumbrance,  and 
cut  through  the  cold  hard  skin,  before  you  can  find  the  red  slices  and 
black  seeds,  which  make  your  very  mouth  water  to  see  them.     In  plain 


*  Perhapa  Bomebodj  read  to  him  a  nameless  epiti^ib,  and  asked  him  to  goess,  like  a  Yankee,  who 
it  was  for,  and,  like  a  Yankee,  be  guessed  wrong ;  and  never  got  over  the  panfi  of  his  pride. 
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words,  his  diction  is  harsh ;  his  lines  are  too  much  broken ;  and  an 
idle  reader  (and  such  are  all  readers  of  poetry)  is  tempted  to  throw 
away  the  book  before  he  has  tasted  one  of  its  beauties.  .Our  author 
dislikes  the  school  of  Pope  so  much,  that  he  avoids  the  structure  of 
making  the  sense  close  with  the  couplet,  with  almost  the  same  uni- 
formity, that  Pope's  imitators  have  copied  it.  Hence  we  have  con- 
tinually central  closes  and  broken  lines,  which  may  be  introduced, 
with  advantage,  for  variety's  sake  ;  but,  when  constantly  used,  make 
the  lines  roll  like  truck-wheels  over  the  pavements.  Besides,  there  is 
some  little  affectation  in  this  constant  structure  ;  it  is  not  only  error 
but  labored  error.  This  repulsive  harshness  is  a  misfortune ;  for  a  poet 
wishes  to  strike  at  once.  He  must  reach  the  heart  through  the  ear.  Mr. 
Dana's  poetry  is  a  garden,  surrounded  by  a  thorny  fence,  and  there  is  no 
graveled  walk  or  gate  to  enter  it ;  you  must  hazard  some'  scratches  to 
enjoy  its  shady  walks  and  recondite  streams.  A  lawyer,  perhaps,  in 
teaching  his  science,  has  a  right  to  say  that  his  pupil  "  will  be  disap- 
pointed if  he  looks  for  entertainment  without  the  expense  of  attention ;" 
but  it  would  be  hazardous  for  a  poet  to  say  thb.  His  readers  are 
willing  to  be  put  to  very  Httle  expense.  In  short,  the  difference  be- 
tween poetry  and  the  more  lucrative  walks  of  learning  is  like  the 
difference,  with  which  we  pursue  the  more  precious- ores  and  a  flower ; 
we  are  willing  to  go  down  into  the  mine  for  the  one,  in  defiance  of  all 
its  damps  and  dangers ;  but  the  other  must  bloom  on  the  surface. 

Connected  with  this  fault  is  another,  not  less  embarrassing  to  the 
lackadaisical  reader,  who  loves  to  run  over  the  pages  of  a  new  poet,  in  a 
few  hours,  reclining  on  a  sofa ;  we  allude  to  the  very  rapid  manner  in 
which  the  stream  of  the  narrative  generally  flows.  If  the  reader  takes 
a  nap  or  a  nod  in  any  of  Mr.  Dana's  tales,  in  prose  or  verse,  it  is  like 
a  nap  in  a  steam-boat,  you  have  passed  over  unsounded  depths,  and 
have  reached  new  scenes  before  you  awakev  Ue  claims  an  agonizing 
attention  from  all  his  readers,  for  every  moment  of  the  time.  He  is 
certainly  one  of  the  worst  authors  to  amplify  and  develop  an  idea  that 
we  have  ever  perused.  This,  perhaps,  it  will  be  said,  is  a  part  of  his 
power.  It  is  so.  But  it  is  rather  provoking  to  be  called  to  watch, 
with  minute  attention,  the  litthe  links  of  his  slender  chain,  as  if  you 
were  studying  Euclid ;  and  to  find  the  whole  thread  of  the  story  broken, 
because  you  have  slumbered  over  half  a  line.  It  was  not  until  the 
second  perusal  of  the  Buccaneer,  that  we  discovered  what  the  Spectre- 
Horse  had  to  do  with  the  horrid  visions  of  Matthew  Lee  ;  nor  should 
we  have  ever  discovered  that  the  Spanish  lady,  who  was  murdered,  fled 
from  Spain  in  the  time  of  Wellington's  wars,  by  the  folliowing  lines  : — 

A  sound  k  in  the  Pyrenee* ! 

Whirling  and  dark,  oomes  roaring  down 

A  tido,  as  of  a  thousand  seas, 

Sweeping  both  cowl  and  crown. 
On  field  and  ^neyard,  thick  and  Md  it  stood. 
Spain's  streets  and  palaces  are  wet  with  bkKMi 

And  wrath  and  terror  shake  the  land ; 

The  petkn  shine  clear  in  watehfire  lights  i 

Soon^  comes  the  tread  of  that  stout  band^— 

B«]d  Arthur  and  his  kniffhts. 
Awake  ye,  Merlin  !    Hear  the  shout  from  Spain ! 
Th*  spell  im  broke  !    Arthur  is  come  again  !— 
TOL.  V.  42 
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So  in  the  story  of  Tom  Thornton,  we  have  some  important  incidents 
despatched  in  a  few  words,  which  Richardson  would  have  spread  out 
over  as  many  chapters.  '*  The  morning  came  and  he  thought  of  tak- 
ing an  eternal  farewell,  and  the  like.  He  lingered,  and  Mrs.  Henley's 
carriage  drove  by.  There  was  a  familiar  nod,  and  a  smile,  and  his 
resolutions  were  again  gone  with  the  wind.  That  night  be  played,  and 
lost,  and  grew  angry  almost  to  madness.  Then  came  a  dud.  He  was 
wounded f  and  called  a  man  of  honor  J^  We  must  say  that  Mr.  Dana  is 
the  only  writer  of  fictitious  narratives  who  moves  too  fast  for  us.  His 
speed  is  worse  than  that  of  the  cars  on  the  Liverpool  rail-way. 

But  his  greatest  fault  arises  from  his  always  writing  to  his  own  ideal; 
he  seems  to  impute  his  own  musings  and  meditations  to  all  mankind  ; 
and  writes  not  o\\\y  from  his  own  genius  but  to  his  own  taste.  Shak- 
speare  dipped  his  pen  in  the  hearts  of  all  the  characters,  which  the 
world  ever  exhibited  ;  but  Dana  dips  his  pen  always  in  his  own  ;  and 
his  mind  moves  not  in  unison  with  our  whole  species,  but  with  a  sec- 
tion of  our  race.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  a  peculiar  man  that  he  is 
never  conscious  of  his  own  idiosyncrasies  ;  but  he  thinks  all  mankind 
are,  or  ought  to  be,  just  like  himself.  Now,  we  can  assure  this  author, 
that,  in  the  octave  of  notes,  through  which  his  heart  and  imagination 
move,  half  of  them,  at  least,  the  majority  of  men  will  not  respond  to; 
and  his  semi-tones  very  few  will  understand.  His  mind  is  sensitive, 
imaginative  ;  prone  to  the  indefinite  and  mystical ;  fond  of  the  deeper 
tones  and  terrible  graces ;  and  loving  the  ideal  images  of  its  own 
creation  with  a  rapture,  in  which  the  sons  of  labor  and  business  can- 
not and  ought  not  to  join.  His  imagination  delights  to  prowl  in  wil- 
dernesses ;  descend  into  tombs ;  ride  on  the  waves,  when  lashed  into 
foam  ;  hear  unearthly  sounds,  and  see  unearthly  objects ;  and  to  sup 
full  of  those  banquets  of  horror,  from  which  unexercised  minds  turn 
away  in  fear,  or  behold  with  a  shuddering  at  least  equal  to  the  delight 
For  such  scenes,  and  the  deep  dark  passions  that  befit  them,  he  has 
such  a  fond  partiality  that  he  copies  them  too  much.  He  has  but  one 
model,  and  that  not  a  very  healthful  one.  Mr.  Dana  is  not  the  man 
afler  Shakspeare's  own  heart.  It  is  remarkable  of  Sbakspeare,  that 
though  he  can  rouse  us  with  all  the  horrors  of  troubled  description, 
yet  he  reserves  these  terrible  graces  for  great  occasions.  Lady  Mac- 
beth walks  in  her  sleep  ;  but  it  is  from  crimes  which  might  disturb  the 
most  obdurate  mind.  But  Dana's  characters  are  of  that  quickened 
sensibility  that  every  joy  is  rapture;  every  trouble,  agony;  every 
house,  a  paradise  ;  and  every  cavern,  a  tomb. 

The  morality  which  he  teaches, — the  secret  lesson  which  runs 
through  every  page  of  his  verse  and  prose,  is,  that  men  ought  to  have  a 
keener  sensibility  than  what  now  belongs  to  common  mortals.  We 
doubt,  however,  whether  peopling  the  world  with  these  delicate  souls, 
these  men  of  feeling,  would  promote  the  substantial  felicity  of  this 
world  beneath  the  moon.  Though  there  may  be  truth  in  what  he  has 
said. 

To  flee  from  sorrow  and  alone  to  keep 

The  eye  on  happiness  leaves  nothing  deep 

£*en  in  oar  joys.    To  put  aside  in  haste 

The  cup  of  grief,  makes  vapid  to  the  taste. 

The  cup  of  pleasure.    Think  not,  then,  to  spare 

Thyself  all  sorrow,  yet  in  joy  to  share.     Factitims  lAfo^  p,  71 . 
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Tet  tbere  are  so  many  evils  in  an  over-cultivated  iroaginatioD,  that,  we 
believe,  those  writers  should  be  cautious,  whose  profession  and  whose 
duty  should  alike  prompt  them  to  lead  our  sensibilities  from  fiction  te 
truth,  and  from  earth  to  heaven. 

His  figures  and  descriptions,  too,  like  the  tenor  of  his  tales,  have  the 
defect  of  being  selected  from  too  narrow  a  circle,  and  formed  on  one 
pattern.  He  is  amazingly  fond  of  the  apostrophe  ;  indeed,, this  figure 
seems  to  be  to  Dana  what  personification  is  to  Collins ;  and  both  of 
them  use  the  figure  well,  but  they  push  it  beyond  all  endurable  bounds. 
For  example,  what  poet  but  Collins  would  ever  have  thought  of  per- 
sonifying Danger  (not  Fear,  a  quality  of  the  heart,  but  a  remoter  quality, 
which  produces  Fear)  as  we  find  in  the  following  lines  t 

Dan^rer,  whose  limlui  of  giant  mould, 
What  mortal  eye  can  fixed  behold  ? 
Who  stalks  his  round,  a  hideous  form  t 
Howling  amidst  the  midnight  storm, 
Or  throws  him  on  the  ridgy  steep 
Of  some  looee  hanging  rock  to  sleep. 

Though,  by  the  way,  the  actions,  which  the  poet  has  here  attributed 
to  Danger,  have  always  to  us  seemed  more  suitable  for  Courage ;  and 
what  poet  but  Dana  would  think  of  apostrophizing  the  moon  when 
describing  an  outlaw  in  his  moody  hours  of  sadness  and  reflection  ? 

Thou  mild,  sad  mother — waning  moon, 

Thv  last,  low,  melancholy  ray 

Shmes  towards  him.    Quit  him  not  so  soon  ! 

Mother,  in  mercy,  stay  ! 
Despair  and  death  are  with  him ;  and  canst  thou, 
Witn  that  kind,  earthward  look,  go  leave  him  now .' 

It  was  once  our  lot  to  enter  a  clergyman's  study,  and  pick  up  a 
loose  paper  of  broken  sentences,  on  which  were  written  these  words — 
Beware  of  the  sea  !  and,  on  asking  him  what  it  could  mean,  he  laughed 
heartily,  and  said — '*  I  found  myself  too  often  going  to  the  ocean  for 
illustrations ;  it  had  become  a  kind  of  chorus  to  my  sermons  :  my  hearers 
had  remarked  it ;  and  I  put  down  this  hint  among  others  as  a  memento  of 
the  fault ;  '  Beware  of  the  sea !'  "  It  would  be  well,  perhaps,  if  some 
fortunate  wind  had  blown  this  paper  into  the  study  of  our  poet. 

Yet,  after  all,  Dana  has  the  soal  of  a  poet;  and  his  verse  and  prose 
are  both  written  with  great  power.  He  is  an  original ;  and  this,  in  an 
age  of  imitation,  and  when  there  are  so  many  patterns  that  one  can 
scarcely  write  without  resembling  some  of  them,  is  saying  a  great  deal. 
Though  he  has  a  cast  of  thought  somewhat  like  Coleridge  and  Words- 
worth, he  is  not  an  imitator  of  either  of  them  ;  he  has  none  of  Words- 
worth's puerilities,  nor  is  he  so  deep  in  the  fogs  of  mystification  as 
Coleridge ;  he  writes  from  a  pattern,  found  in  his  own  mind.  He 
particularly  excels  in  description.  What  can  be  more  excellent  than 
the  description  of  a  night-scene  in  Tom  Thornton  ?  it  is  true  poetry 
every  word  of  it.  / 

He  passed  along  the  race-way.  The  water  had  left  it;  and  the  grass  wa« 
Rowing  here  and  there  in  little  clumps  in  its  gravely  bottom.  Its  planks  and 
timbers,  forced  up,  forked  out  like  a  wreck,  and  the  huge  wheel,  whicii  had  part- 
ed from  its  axle,  lav  broken  and  aslant  the  chasm.  He  looked  toward*  th^  build- 
ing. The  moon,  wnich  was  just  rising  behind  it,  and  shining  through  its  windows, 
made  it  appear  Uke  some  monster  with  a  thousand  eyes.    Its  door-path  had  grown 
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up,  and  nothing  was  heard  but  the  wind  paaaing  through  its  empty  length,  and 
here  and  there  the  flapping  of  a  window.  He  went  round  it,  and  saw  at  a  litUe 
distance,  foar  or  five  long,  low  buildings  standing,  without  order,  upon  little  hil- 
locks, without  fence  or  tree,  or  any  thing  near  them  but  short  withered  grass. 

The  followiDg,  too,  is  ?ery  fine,  though  taken  from  our  author's 
favorite  source^  the  sea : — 

And  where  the  ^-off  sand-bars  |ift 

Their  backs  in  long  and  narrow  line,^ 

The  breakers  shout,  and  leap,  and  shiA, 

And  send  the  sparkling  brine 
Into  the  air ;  then  rush  to  mimic  strife :— > 
Glad> creatures  of  the  sea,  and  full  of  life ! — 


The  description  of  the  blacksmith^s  shop,  an  object  which  most  poets 
could  make  nothing  of,  is  very  graphic. 

We  reached  a  shop.    No  lettered  sign  displayed 
The  owner's  name,  or  told  the  world  his  trade. 
But  on  its  door  cracked,  rusty  hinges  swung ; 
And  there  a  hook  or  well  worn  horseshoe  hung. 
The  trough  was  dry ;  the  bellows  gave  no  blast ; 
The  hearth  was  ccld ;  no  sparks  flew  red  and  fast. 

Poetry  often  obtains  its  power  by  bringing  up  some  simple  incident, 
which  all  can  recognise,  and  which  touches,  with  a  flash,  all  hearts. 
Every  one  remembers  the  touching  incident,  which  Thomson  has 
brought  up,  in  his  affecting  lines  on  Mrs.  Stanley  : — 

With  tender  art, 'to  saye  a  mother's  groan, 
No  more  thy  bosom  presses  down  its  own. 

The  incident  in  the  last  line,  ^hich  all  must  recognize  and  none  bot 
Dana  would  have  thought  of,  4>erhaps,  is  equally  .pleasing. 

To  pass- the -doors  where  i  had  welcomed  been, 
Ana  none  but  unknown  yoices  hear  within; 
Strange,  wonderinir  faces  at  those  windows  see, 
Once  lightly  tapped,  and  then  a  nod  for  me ! 

Of  the  several  poems,  3^  Changes  of  Home  pleases  us  best.  It 
contains  sentiments  which  must  find  an  echo  in  every  heart ;  and  has 
less  of  that  strain  of  sentimental  exaggeration,  which,  in  the  other 
pieces,  prevails.  Factitious  Life,  in  our  opinion,  contains  some  false 
philosophy,  though  it  shows  4bat  the  author's  theories  accord  with  his 
practice.  The  whole  hook  will  always>be  powerful  and  pleasing  to  con- 
genial souls.  As  he  speaks  from  peculiar  feelings,  and  sings  to  a 
peculiar  section  of  the  human  race,  he  must  be  content  without  gen- 
eral applause.  He  is  a  hierophant,  who  siieaks,  and  means  to  speak, 
only  to  the  initiated  few. 

Life  of  Howard,  by  Mrs,  J,  Farrar— Sunday  Library,  vol  tt. 

The  writer,  who  furnishes  us  with  a  good  life  of  John  Howard,  does 
to  mankind  a  service  similar  in  kind,  though,  of  course,  inferior  in 
degree,  to  those  of  the  great  philanthropist  liimselC  We  are  such 
creatures  of  imitation  and  made  of  such  flexible  stuff,  that  our  charac- 
ters are  almost  invariably  moulded  after  some  model  which  caught  our 
fancy  in  early  life.    Such  books  as  the  life  of  Vidocq  and  Stephen 
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Burroaghsy  are  to  the  philosophic  ohservers  of  hnman  life,  manufacto- 
ries of  rogues,  putting  it  into  boys'  heads  to  steal,  lie,  and  cheat,  and 
fiving  the  charm  of  heroic  adventure  to  the  life  of  a  cowardly  swindler, 
[ow  many  apprentices  have  been  induced  to  run  away  and  go  to  sea, 
by  Robinson  Crusoe  and  Cook's  Voyages !  Happily,  it  is  not  to  evil 
alone,  that  mankind  are  prone,  though  it  is  vastly  easier  to  be  bad  than 
good.  In  how  many  young  men  has  the  spirit  of  religious  enterprise 
and  devoted  self-sacrifice  been  created  and  sustained,  by  reading  the 
lives  of  such  men  as  Brainard  and  Henry  Martyn  I  There  is  something 
peculiarly  inspiring  in  the  example  of  a^  great  philanthropist.  His 
vocation  requires  no  extraordinary  gifts  of  genius  or  advantages  of 
circumstance.  AH  men  can  be  philanthropists  if  they  wish  to  be  so. 
The  will  and  the  power  are  simultaneous  and  nearly  identical.  Hence 
arises  the  almost  magic  influence  of  such  men  as  Howard,  Oberlin  and 
Pestalozzi.  Their  own  zeal  and  benevolence  are  transmitted  with 
electric  impulse  from  breast  to  breast,  and  thousands  catch  a  glow  from 
the  divine  flame  that  warmed  and  animated  them. 

John  Howard  was  born  about  the  year  1727,  at  Clapton,  in  the 
parish  of  Hackney,  near  London.  He  was  born  to  a  competent 
fortune,  and  might  have  lived  the  life  of  an  English  country  gentleman, 
with  great  satisfaction  to  himself,  and  very  little  use  to  other  people — 
shooting  partridges,  setting  swan-traps  and  spring-guns  for  poachers^ 
hunting  foxes,  riding  to  the  assizes,  and  developing  the  beauties  of  the 
poor  laws. 

But  Mr.  Howard  was  a  man  of  finer  mould.  His  tastes  were  pure 
and  simple,  his  habits  unostentatious,  and  his  principles  strictly  moral 
and  religious.  He  loved  books,  domestic  life,  and  rural  employments. 
His  first  marriage  was  a  striking  proof  of  the  romantic  disinterested* 
ness  of  his  character.  The  lady  was  double  his  age,  and  he  married 
her,  by  way  of  gratitude  for  her  kind  and  motherly  attentions  to  him 
during  a  severe  illness.  She  died  in  two  years  afterwards.  To  his 
second  wife  he  was  fondly  attached,  and,  during  the  fifteen  years  of 
their  marriage,  he  enjoyed  that  perfect  happiness  arising  from  the 
exertions  of  benevolence  and  the  best  affections,  cheered  and  support- 
ed by  one  who  entirely  sympathized  with  him  in  every  taste  and 
feeling.  He  was  an  excellent  and  kind  landlord  and  master,  and  much 
beloved  by  his  tenants  and  dependants.  He  traveled  much  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent,  from  motives  of  curiosity  and  the  desire  of 
improvement.  He  was  fond  of  science,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society.  « 

The  life  of  that  Howard,  whom  the  world  has  so  long  venerated, 
does  not  begin  till  he  was  over  forty  years  old.  He  was  at  that  time 
chosen  Sheriff*  of  the  county  of  Bedford.  The  duty  of  inspecting 
prisons,  commonly  undertaken  by  a  deputy,  Mr.  Howard  performed  in 
person ;  and  the  terrible  condition  of  those  under  his  charge,  filled  him 
with  deep  sensibility,  and  awakened  in  him  a  strong  desire  to  remedy 
the  evil.  For  this  purpose,  he  made  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  prisons 
throughout  England.  Their  condition  at  that  time  was  as  Mrs.  Farrar 
thus  describes : — 

The  Engliah  priflons  were,  for  the  most  part,  too  Bxnall  for  the  numbere  they 
contained ;  they  were  therefore  crowded ;  and  aa  the  windows  were  very  few  ana 
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YBTj  small,  the  prisoners  wanted  air  at  well  as  room.  They  were  not  mftde 
secare  by  beioff  well  built,  or  by  having  proper  walls  around  them,  or  proper 
guards;  and  therefore  the  prieoners  were  loaded  with  irons,  to  prevent  their 
making  their  escape.  Damp,  unwholesome  dungeons,  many  feet  under  ground, 
were  used  as  sleeping  apartments,  and  in  many  places  no  bedstead  or  ^eddinff 
of  any  kind  was  allowed  ;  not  even  straw  was  nirnished  ;  the  damp  earth  was  afi 
the  poor  creatures  had  to  lie  on.  Very  oiVen  the  prisons  and  yards  were  withont 
any  drains  or  sewers  to  carry  off  their  moisture  and  filth,  and  without  any  wells 
or  pumps  within  the  walls ;  and  so  offensive  were  the  cells,  dungeons,  and  even 
upper  apartments  of  such  buildings,  that  the  bad  air  produced  a  lever  peculiar  to 
prisons,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  gaol-fever.  This  frequently  carried  off 
more  prisoners  in  a  vear  than  were  condemned  to  death  by  the  law.  It  spread 
as  rapidlv  as  the  vellow  fever,  and  was  often  as  fatal.  Such  was  the  terror  it 
produced,  that  wnen  it  made  its  appearance  among  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  a 
prison,  their  condition  was  rendered  worse,  if  possible,  than  ever,  from  the  fear 
that  was  felt  of  approaching  the  infected  rooms.  Instead  of  allowing  them  more 
air  and  better  attendance,  instead  of  removing  those  evils  which  produced  the 
fever,  and  thus  giving  them  a  chance  of  recovery,  they  were  shut  up  still  closer, 
and  lefl  to  perish  in  their  misery.  £ven  the  medical  attendants,  hired  to  take 
care  of  the  health  of  the  prisoners,  were  sometimes  allowed  to  stipulate,  that  if 
the  gaol-fever  appeared  among  them,  they  (the  medical  men)  shoold  be  ezcneed 
from  attending  in  the  infected  wards  !  It  makes  the  heart  sick  to  think  of  such 
a  shocking  state  of  things  among  beings  that  call  themselves  civilised. 

If  the  safety  of  society  requires  that  the  hardened  sinner,  who  cannot  be  kept 
in  any  other  way  from  crime,  should  be  deprived  of  his  liberty,  he  ought  to  be 
securely  confined  -,  but  even  then  he  should  be  allowed  to  breathe  a  pare  air,  to 
eat  wholesome  food,  to  take  necessary  exercise ;  he  should  be  comfortably  lodged 
and  clothed,  and  treated  as  a  being  capable  of  amendment. 

But  what  shall  we  sa^  when  we  learn  that  this  ill  usage  of  prisoners,  at  the 
time  we  are  speaking  of,  was  not  confined  to  convicted  felons ;  persons  waiting  to 
take  their  trial,  and  perhaps  entirely  innocent  of  the  offence  laid  to  their  charge, 
were  but  too  oflen  exposed  to  the  shocking  treatment  we  have  described,  and 
sometimes  died  of  the  gaol-fever  before  they  could  be  brought  to  trial. 

Another  class  of  unfortunate  beings,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  ought  not  to 
■be  imprisoned  at  all,  those  who  are  unable  to  pay  their  debts,  were  at  Uiat  time 
frequently  shut  up  with  the  most  abandoned  criminals,  and  subjected  to  the 
miseries  already  described,  where  the  gaols  were  not  large  enough  to  allow  of 
their  being  lodged  separately,  or  where  Uie  regulations  were  such,  that  unless  the 
poor  debtor  could  pay  for  oetter  accommodations,  he  was  obliged  to  share  the 
felon's  apartment. 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  government  that  all  prisoners,  even 
condemned  criminals,  should  have  clean  straw  to  lie  upon,  and  good  bread  and 
water  in  sufficient  quantity  to  support  life ;  but  owing  to  the  avarice  and  inhu- 
manity of  those  concerned  in  supplying  them  with  these  necessaries,  they  were 
oflen  very  scantily  furnished,  and  sometimes  the  bread  was  of  a  very  bad  quality. 
Those  who  were  able  to  pay  the  gaoler  an  extravagant  price  for  better  food,  €»iijd 
obtain  it ;  but  where  the  saols  were  small  and  iU-constructed,  money  could  not 
save  a  man  before  trial  nrom  being  shut  up  at  night,  in  a  damp,  imwholesome 
dungeon,  with  condemned  criminals  for  his  companions. 

The  hardships  of  such  an  imprisonment,  most  have  been  severely  felt  by  those 
who  were  put  in  gaol  to  await  their  trial  for  ofiTences,  of  which  they  were  after- 
wards proved  to  be  innocent ;  but  what  must  be  the  feelings  of  a  poor,  pennylese 
creature,  who  has  thus  suffered,  and  on  being  acquitted  in  court,  thinks  himself 
once  more  a  free  man,  when  he  is  told,  that  unless  he  can  pay  a  heavy  fee  to  the 
gaoler,  and  another  to  the  turnkey,  he  must  return  to  his  loathsome  dungeon ! 
What  indignation  must  he  feel  at  such  injustice  and  oppression !  in  what  dreadfial 
despair,  must  manv  have  returned  to  their  prbon-house  !  This  was  the  great,  the 
crying  evil  of  gaols,  which  first  stirred  up  the  benevolent  spirit  of  Howard.  He 
first  began  with  thinking  it  peculiar  to  the  gaol  under  his  care,  but,  to  his  surprise 
and  concern,  he  found  it  a  very  general  custom. 

This  unjust  and  cruel  demand,  on  the  part  of  gaolers,  had  been  so  long  allowed 
them,  that  they  considered  it  as  a  right;  and  in  many  places  it  was  a  source  of  so 
much  gain  to  mem,  that  they  received  no  salary  from  the  county,  bat  made  their 
living  by  such  extortions  practised  on  the  prisoners. 
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• 
Mr.  Howard  now  was  fairly  engaged  in  his  philanthropic  enterprise 

to  which  he  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life,  ilc  made  several  tours 
through  England  and  the  Continent,  visiting,  at  various  times,  nearly 
all  the  gaols,  prisons,  houses  of  correction,  6uC.  in  the  civilized  world. 
Though  of  delicate  health,  bis  strict  temperance  in  eating  and  drinking 
enabled  him  to  go  through  a  great  amount  of  labor,  and  preserved  him 
unharmed  in  the  midst  of  infection  and  death.  He  published  in  1777 
a  quarto  volume,  entitled,  "  The  State  of  the  Prisons  in  England  and 
Wales,  with  Preliminary  Observations,  and  an  account  of  some  Foreign 
Prisons."  In  1760  and  1784  he  published  a  first  and  second  appendix 
to  the  above,  containing  the  information  which  he  had  acquired  in  the 
mean  time.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  his  attention  was  called  to 
the  subject  of  the  plague,  and  the  management  of  lazarettos  ;  and  with 
characteristic  self-devotion,  he  sailed  from  Smyrna  to  Venice,  with  a  foul 
bill  of  health,  in  order  that  he  might  be  subjected  to  all  the  regulations 
of  the  quarantine  in  the  lazaretto,  and  learn  them  by  personal  observa- 
tion. In  1789,  he  published  an  "  Account  of  the  principal  Lazarettos 
in  Europe,  with  various  papers  relative  to  the  plague,  together  with 
further  observations  on  some  foreign  prisons  and  hospitals,  with  addi- 
tional remarks  on  the  present  state  of  those  of  Great-Britain,  and 
Ireland." 

Throughout  the  whole  of  his  philanthropic  labors  and  journeys  he 
appears  equally  engaging  and  admirable.  His  character  never  acquir- 
ed any  thing  of  wildness  or  austerity.  His  devotion  to  great  objects, 
never  blunted  his  sensibility  to  individual  suffering.  He  never  omitted 
any  opportunity  to  do  a  kindness  to  a  human  being.  He  never  forgot, 
neglected,  or  overlooked  any  body.  His  modesty  was  not  the  least 
remarkable  of  his  traits.  He  shunned  notoriety,  and  when  it  was 
proposed,  by  his  friends  and  admirers  to  raise  a  statue  to  him,  he 
resisted  it  with  such  strong  sincerity,  that  the  design  was  at  once 
abandoned.  His  moral  courage,  too,  was  of  the  highest  order  ;  and  a 
striking  , instance  of  it  may  be  found  displayed  in  his  interview  with 
Joseph  II.  of  Austria,  thus  related  by  Mrs.  Farrar: — 

The  Emperor,  Joseph  II.  had  shown  a  laudable  seal  in  the  improTement  of  sncb 
establishments,  and  Howard  saw  with  great  delifht  the  good  effects  of  his  per- 
sonal attention  to  these  matters.  On  the  eve  of  his  departure  from  Vienna,  he 
received  an  intimation  that  the  Emperor  wished  for  an  interview  witli  him. 
Knowing  that  the  etiquette  of  the  court  required  that  persons  presented  to  the 
BOTereign  should  kneel  before  him,  and  having  a  great  repugnance  to  such  a 
servile  act,  he  excused  himself,  on  the  score  otleavmg  the  city  early  the  next 
morning.  The  Emperor  disappointed  him,  however,  by  offering  to  receive  him  at 
the  earliest  hour  he  chose  to  name,  and  he  could  not  escape  the  interview.  The 
objectionable  ceremony  of  kneeling  was  not  required  of  this  privileged  philan- 
thropist, and  he  had  a  very  satisfactory  conversation  of  two  hours  with  the  Emper- 
or, in  which  he  opened  his  mind  to  him  on  the  subject  of  hospitals,  prison  disci- 
pline, &c.  with  the  utmost  freedom.  He  told  the  monarch  that  he  had  seen  in 
nis  prisons  many  things  that  filled  him  with  ^rief  and  astonishment.  "  The 
torture  has  been  said  to  be  abolished  in  your  Majesty's  dominions,"  said  Howard, 
«  but  it  is  only  so  in  appearance ;  for  what  is  now  practised  is  in  reality  worse 
than  any  other  torture.  Poor  wretches  are  confined  twenty  feet  below  ground,  in 
places  just  fitted  to  receive  their  bodies,  and  some  of  them  are  kept  there  for 
eighteen  months.  Others  are  in  dungeons,  chained  so  closely  to  the  wall  that 
they  can  scarcely  move.  All  of  them  are  deprived  of  proper  consolation  and 
religious  support."  Here  the  Emperor  seemed  to  feel  some  uneasiness,  and 
abruptly  said,  **  Sir,  in  your  country  they  hang  for  the  slightest  offences."  "  I 
gnmt,"  replied  Mr.  Howard,  "  that  the  miUtipucity  of  her  capital  pnnishments  ie 
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a  disgrace  to  England  ;  but  as  one  fault  doen  not  excuse  another,  ao  neither  in 
this  case  is  the  parallel  just ;  for  I  declare  I  would  rather  be  handed,  if  it  were 
possible,  ten  times  over,  than  undergo  such  a  continuance  of  sufferings  as  the 
unhappy  beings  endure  who  are  conHnud  in  your  Majesty's  prisons." 

When  speaking  of  work -houses,  jMr.  Howard  did  not  forget  to  give  the  Emperor 
a  hint  of  the  great  mischief  he  had  done  by  changing  the  discipline  of  that  at 
Gheni ;  and  on  being  asked  where  he  had  ever  seen  a  good  institution  of  this 
kind,  he  emphatically  replied,  **  There  was  one  at  Ghent;  but  not  now,  not  now  !*' 
At  this  speech  the  monarch  started,  and  seemed  a  good  deal  shocked,  but  not  at 
all  displeased  with  his  bold  reprover.  On  the  contrary,  he  shook  him  cordially  by 
the  hand  at  parting,  and  said  he  had  given  him  much  pleasure.  The  Emperor 
afterwards  told  his  minister  that  he  was  greatly  pleased  with  Mr.  Howard's  yisit, 
— that  he  was  a  man  without  ceremony  or  compliment,  and  that  he  liked  him  the 
better  for  it. 

Mr.  Howard  died  in  his  vocation.  He  had  taken  up  his  residence 
at  Cherson,  a  Russian  settlement  on  the  Black  sea,  where  a  war  with 
Turkey  had  occasioned  the  assembling  of  a.large  military  force.  Here 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  patients  in  the  naval  and  military  hospitals, 
and  mitigated,  as  much  as  possible,  the  horrors  of  war.  Although  it  is 
a  long  quotation,  we  trust  that  our  readers  will  not  object  to  Mrs. 
Farrar's  account  of  his  sickness  and  death  : — 

After  the  Russians  had  taken  Bender,  the  winter  was  so  far  advanced  that 
hostile  operations  were  suspended,  and  the  commander  of  the  Russian  army  at 
Bender  gave  permission  to  several  of  his  officers  to  visit  their  friends  at  Cheraon. 
The  inhabitants  of  that  place  testified  their  joy  at  the  success  of  the  Russian 
arms,  by  balls  and  masquerades,  which  were  attended  by  the  officen  firom  Bender, 
and  the  neighboring  gentry;  These  festivities  had  continued  but  a  short  time 
when  several  peraons  were  attacked  with  a  fever  which  was  believed  to  be  of  an 
infectious  kind,  and  brought  by  the  military  from  Bender.  Among  the  number 
thus  affected  was  a  young  lady,  who  resided  twenty  miles  from  the  town,  but  who 
had  participated  in  the  gayeties  of  Cherson.  liie  disorder  soon  assumed  an 
alarming  appearance;  as  Mr.  Howard  had  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  akillfal 
physician  by  his  auccessful  treatment  of  patients  in  the  hospitals,  he  was  earnestly 
reouested  to  visit  her.  This  he  at  first  refused  to  do,  alleging  that  he  was  a  doctor 
only  to  the  poor ;  but  hearing  that  she  was  in  great  dancrer,  he  was  finally  pre- 
Tailed  upon  to  attend  her,  aud  made  her  two  visits  in  the  latter  end  of  December, 
178!>.  Having  prescribed  what  he  thouffht  proper,  he  returned  to  Cherson, 
leaving  directions  with  the  family,  to  send  for  him  again  if  she  grew  better,  of 
which  however  he  had  little  hope.  A  letter  informing  him  that  his  patient  was 
improving  in  her  health,  and  urging  him  to  yisit  her  again  without  loas  of  time, 
was  despatched  to  Howard,  but  miscarried,  and  did  not  reach  him  till  eight  day* 
afier  it  was  written.  As  soon  as  he  received  it,  he  resolved  to  go  immediately. 
The  weather  was  cold  and  tempestuous,  and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents.  No  carriage 
could  be  readily  obtained,  and  rather  than  delay  his  visit,  he  mounted  an  old  dray- 
hone,  and  proceeded  as  fast  as  he  could  to  the  residence  of  the  lady,  whom  he 
found  in  a  dying  state.  He  gave  her  something  to  produce  penpiration,  and 
watched  its  effect  by  her  bed-side.  The  malignancy  of^her  disorder  renderwl  the 
atmosphere  of  her  room  very  offensive,  and  it  was  the  belief  of  Mr.  Howard  that 
he  took  the  fever  of  her,  when  he  lelt  her  pulse  under  the  bed-clothes,  which  he 
did,  to  avoid  checking  her  penpiration.  Tired  and  exhausted  as  he  must  hare 
been  by  his  cold,  wet  ride  of  twenty  miles,  he  was  less  able  than  usual  to  resist 
infection.  The  young  lady  died  the  next  day,  and  her  medical  friend  returned  to 
Cherson.  Two  days  afterwards,  he  was  able  to  dine  with  Admiral  Mmdrinof, 
who  lived  a  mile  and  a  half  from  his  lodgings.  He  stayed  later  than  usual,  and 
walked  home  in  a  cold  night.  He  soon  found  himselr  unwell,  supposed  be  had 
the  gout  flying  about  him,  and  prescribed  for  himself  accordingly.  The  next  day, 
however,  he  felt  the  symptoms  of  feyer,  and  had  recourse  to  an  emetic,  and  then 
to  his  fayorite  remedy  of  James's  powden.  Prince  Potemkin  sent  his  phyaieina 
to  attend  him,  but  his  own  prescriptions  were  never  interfered  with.  Howard 
soon  considered  his  case  as  hopeless  of  cure,  and  believed  himself  to  haye  tlie 
same  malignant  disorder  of  which  his  female  patient  had  died.  The  few  memo- 
randums which  he  made  during  his  illness  show  his  resignation  to  the  will  of  God^ 
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and  the  perfect  calmness  with  which  he  looked  on  death.  Thie  etate  of  mind  was 
also  strongly  exhibited  in  his  conversation  with  his  friend  Admiral  Priestman, 
who,  missing  Mr.  Howard's  daily  callsi  came  to  inquire  afler  his  health.  The 
sick  man  toid  him  his  end  was  approaching  very  fasti  and,  as  he  had  many 
things  to  say  to  him,  he  was  glad  he  had  culed.  The  Admiral  supposed  from 
this,  that  his  friend  was  in  a  melancholy  mood,  and  tried  to  tarn  the  coarse  of  his 
thoughts.  But  Mr.  Howard  said,  in  a  very  impressive,  yet  cheerful,  manner. 
**  Priestman,  you  style  this  a  dull  conversation,  and  endeavor  to  divert  my  mind, 
from  dwelling  upon  death;  but  I  entertain  very  different  sentiments.  Death  has 
no  terrors  for  me;  it  is  an  event  I  always  look  to  with  cheerfulness,  if  not  with 
pleasure,  and  be  assured  the  subject  is  more  grateful  to  me  than  any  other.  I  am 
well  aware  that  I  have  but  a  short  time  to  live :  my  mode  of  life  has  rendered  it 
impossible  that  I  should  get  rid  of  this  fever.  If  I  had  lived  as  you  do,  eating 
heartily  of  animal  food  and  drinking  wine,  1  might  perhaps,  by  altering  my  diet,  be 
able  to  subdue  it.  But  how  can  such  a  man  as  1  am  lower  his  diet,  who  has  been 
accustomed  for  years  to  live  on  vegetables  and  water,  a  little  bread  and  a  little 
tea  ?  I  have  no  method  of  lowering  my  nourishment,  and  therefore  I  must  die. 
It  is  such  joUv  fellows  as  you,  Priestman,  who  get  over  these  fevers."  He  next 
spoke  of  his  funeral,  and  of  the  place  where  he  wished  to  be  interred.  "  There 
is  a  spot,**  said  he,  "  near  the  village  of  Pauphigny  ;  this  would  suit  me  nicely ; 

JroQ  know  it  well,  for  I  have  often  said  that  1  should  like  to  be  buried  tliere ;  and 
et  me  beg  of  you,  as  yoo  value  your  old  friend,  not  to  suffer  any  pomp  to  be  used 
at  my  funeral ;  nor  any  monument,  nor  no  monumental  inscription  wnatsoever  to 
mark  where  I  am  laid  ;  but  lay  me  quietly  in  the  earth,  place  a  sun-dial  over  my 
grave,  and  let  me  be  forgotten." 

The  spot  thus  selected  for  the  grave  of  the  philanthropist  was  situated  in  the 
grounds  of  a  French  gentleman  who  had  shown  him  much  fViendship,  during  his 
residence  in  Cherson,  and  he  now  pressed  the  Admiral  to  hasten  and  secure  it  for 
him.  This  he  at  last  reluctantly  did.  During  his  absence,  Mr.  Howard  received 
a  letter  from  a  friend  in  England,  who  had  lately  seen  his  son,  and  thought  his 
health  improved.  Thomasson  read  it  to  him,  for  he  was  too  ill  to  read  it  himself: 
it  afiectea  him  deeply,  and  he  repeatedly  charged  Thomasson  to  tell  his  son,*  if 
ever  he  were  restored  to  reason,  how  much  and  how  fervently  he  had  prayed  for 
his  happiness,  during  this  last  illness.  When  Admiral  Priestman  returnea  to  tell 
him  he  had  executed  his  commission,  his  countenance  brightened,  and  he  testified 
his  satisfaction  and  gratitude.  He  then  handed  the  Admiral  the  letter  from 
England ;  and  when  nis  friend  had  finished  reading  it,  he  turned  his  languid 
head  on  his  pillow,  and  said,  *^  Is  not  this  comfort  for  a  d^ing  father .'"  He  tneii 
expressed  a  repugnance  to  being  buried  aceording  to  the  rites  of  the  Greek  church, 
and  begged  the  Admiral  not  onlv  to  prevent  aU  interference  from  the  Russian 
priests,  but  himself  to  read  the  burial-service  of  the  church  of  England  over  his 
Dody.  This  was  his  last  request,  and  nearly  the  last  words  he  spoke.  He  died  on 
the  mominir  of  the  ^th  of  January,  1790,  verifying  the  Scripture  testimony,  that 
"  the  end  of  the  good  man  is  peace.*' 

His  funeral  was  not  suiferea  to  be  so  private  as  he  had  wished.  A  long  train  of 
carriages  and  of  horsemen  followed  his  body  to  the  spot,  which  he  had  chosen  for 
his  interment,  and  between  two  and  three  thousand  persons  accompanied  it  on  foot. 
A  small  brick  pyramid,  instead  of  a  sun-dial,  was  erected  oVer  tne  grave,  and  is 
still  pointed  out  to  travelers  as  a  memorial,  of  which  even  the  rude  inhabitants  of 
Tartary  are  proud. 

We  have  heretofore  spoken  of  Mr.  Howard*:  It  remains  Ibr  us  only 
to  do  justice  to  his  biographer.  It  is  a  beautifuUy  written^  and  most 
attractive  work;  such  as  no  one,  we  think,  who  had  read  the  first 
page,  would  lay  down  till  he  had  fi^nished  it.  The  style  is  easy, 
simple,  and  flowing — the  sentiments  and  reflections  always  excellent 
and  ftequently  beautiful.  It  is  full  of  admiration  of  Howard's  remark- 
able qualities,  but  free  from  extravagance.  It  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
our  literature,  and  we  hope  that  Mrs.  Farrar  will  oflca  employ  her  pen 
in  thus  making  virtue  tovely,  and  religion  beautiful. 

*  lie  never  recovered  b^^i  senses,  but  died  in  tlie  Aj<yluiD  at  Leiccitcr,  Iti  1799. 

VOL,  v^  43L 
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The  Martyr^ s    Triumph:   Buried  Valley:  and  other  Poems,      By 
Grenville  Mellen. 

'*  Gentle  reader,"  can  you  tell  us  "  what  is  poetry ,"^^r,  more  in- 
telligibly speaking,  what  poetry  is  7  Read  the  book  whose  title  is  our 
text,  and  then  tell  us  whether  what  we  are  about  to  say  is  true. 

We  say,  then,  ihsd  Jine  sentiment^  or  wise  maxims,  or  the  utterance 
of  important  truth,  does  not  constitute  poetry.  The  most  prosaic  man 
that  ever  felt  his  gorge  rise  at  the  idea  of  poetry,  on  whose  birth  the 
Muses  frowned  and  Apollo  scowled,  can  utter  "  wise  saws  and  modern 
instances,"  laud  virtue  to  the  skies,  and  be  the  very  priest  of  truth. 
On  the  mere  ground  of  his  moral  precepts  and  Christian  principles, 
Mr.  Mellen  cannot,  therefore,  be  considered  a  poet.  He  may  be,  and 
we  think  he  shows  himself  to  be,  an  excellent  man, — and  for  this  we 
respect  him  ;  but  to  prove  him  any  thing  more,<  these  facts  are  inad- 
missible. 

We  say  that  verse  is  not  poetry  :  that  a  man  may  write  volumes  of 
metrical  composition,  quartos  of  rhyme,  and  folios  of  blank  verse,  and 
be  no  more  like  a  poet  than  Vulcan  was  like  Phcebus.     The  puerile 

'^  Ener,  raener,  moner,  mite, 
Barce-lona,  bona,  strike," 

is  both  rhythm  and  rhyme,  as  some  writers  would  call  it ;  but  who  calls 
it  poetry  ? 
One  of  the  pages  of  Mr.  Mellen's  book  says — 

"  We  dedicate  a  holier  shrine 
Than  temples  years  have  made  divine; 
In  them  the  heathen  knees  did  bo#, 
But  hearts  aie  bent  before  Thee  now." 

But  who  calls  that  verse  poetry  ?  If  versification  and  the  jingle  of 
rhyme  were  poetry,  however,  we  might  deny  the  poetical  character  of 
the  book,  which  we  are  noticing,  on  the  ground  of  its  countless  sins 
against  harmony,  both  in  the  measure  and  in  the  rhymes. 

In  the  first  stanza  '^  on"  and  '^  warn"  are  brought  into  unnatural 
union  as  brother  sounds.  Then  we  find  '*  shapes"  and  "  breaks ;" 
"  charm"  and  •'  calm  ;"  "  palm"  and  "  warm ;''  "  ye"  and  "  sky  ;" 
"  steps"  and  "  depths ;"  and  countless  others,  which  offend  the  ear 
most  unpardonably. 

In  stanza  2oth,  occurs  this  couplet,  of  which  the  last  verse  shoaid 
be  an  Alexandrine  of  twelve  feet : — 

''  And  horrid  spectres  flit  about  hit  head, 
Turning  night  s  very  darkness  hideously  red!" 

On  pages  67<-<-d — 9,  are  found  the  following  monosyllabic  violations 
of  the  laws  of  measure : — 

*^  My  eye  coald  not  but  look,  and  my  ear  hear." 

**  Wealth  that  once  made  some  poor  vain  heart  grow  light." 

"  And  they  did  seem  to  lie  there  like  two  genu." 

^'  One  hope — one  kiss, — and  that  not  yet  quite  cold." 

**  I  stood — I  shrieked — and  laugh'd— and  yet  no  voice 
"  That  I  could  hear,  came  in  my,  &c." 
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"  Ai  I  have  felt  on  earth,  in  my  sick  hoan." 
"  To  those  who  know  the  wo  of  a  scathed  brain." 

All  these  occur  in  the  "  Dream  of  the  Sea,"  within  the  compass  of 
three  pages.     The  author  makes  his  hero  say, — 

—  "  my  soul  grew  mad  with  visions !" 

— but  he  ought  to  have  said — "  my  soul  grew  mad  with  monosylla- 
bles ;"  at  all  events,  every  reader  will  say  so. 

We  deem  it  our  duty  to  say  further,  that  bad  grammar  is  not  po> 
etry  ;  but  that,  if  it  were,  the  "  Poems"  would  rank  exceedingly  high. 
Faults  of  this  description,  whether  they  betray  haste,  intentional  error 
in  order  to  accommodate  the  making  of  a  stanza,  or  ignorance,  are,  in 
our  days,  unpardonable.  Let  Shakspeare  be  forgiven  for  such  things  ; 
but  let  not  modern  poets  imitate  his  errors,  unless  they  can  compare 
with  him  in  every  other  particular.  Poetic  license  is  not  allowed  to 
overleap  all  law. 

To  show  the  merit  of  the  "  Poems"  in  this  respect,  we  will  bring 
forward  some  passages. 

**  Sat  with  kiis  Master  when  he  break  the  bread."    p.  19. 

"  Lo !  the  same  voice 

"  ^s  marks Ac. "    p.  20. 

**  Same"  and  "  as"  are  not  co-relatives. 

" '  the  altar  side 


"  Was  shook,  ^e."    p.  23. 


u 


in  uplifting  song. 


The  angels'  old  rejoice  T    p.  36. 

This  use  of  the  verb  "  rejoice"  as  a  noun,  seems  to  be  as  great  a  favor- 
ite with  our  author,  as  it  is  a  breach  of  grammar.  On  page  289,  we 
are  told  of  a  "  terrible  rejoice"  which  broke,  not  the  beart  of  Lindley 
Murray,  but  the  White  Hills. 

The  adjective  **  blue,"  is,  in  various  instances,  used,  or  rather,  abus- 
ed, as  a  noun  synonymous  with  sky. 

«  They"  [the  stars]  <<  bury  all  their  glories  in  the  blue;''    p.  112. 
"  As  though  a  red  sun-set  blush 'd  over  the  blue,"    p.  124. 
**  And  they  gladly  soar  to  the  blue  away."    p.  127. 

On  page  114,  we  are  told  of  the  "gauntlet  hand  of  iron  Time."  The 
author  speaks  of  friends  as  **  sweet  messengers  which  d&c."  as  though 
in  poetry  the  matter  of  gender  were  wholly  beneath  consideration. 

We  were  once  prosaic  enough  to  believe  that,  even  in  verse,  active 
verbs  ought  to  be  coupled  with  objective  cases,  and  that  neuter  verbs 
had  no  government  over  substantives.  But,  alas  for  our  ignorance  1 
behold  how  wofully  we  were  mistaken.  Apostrophizing  the  White 
Hills,  the  Poet  says, — 

"  Oh  mountain  land  !  Ac.  — — — ^— 


How  deeply  now 


would  I  rejoice 


To  see  thee  Ufting  on  my  waken'd  eye  !"    p.  269. 
,  Lifting  what?     We  sought  in  vain  to  discover  what. 
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So  again,  on  page  272, — 

**  Bat  ye,  ye  moontains  lifting  to  the  Btsn,  " 
and  the  third  time,  on  page  272, — 

'*  With  its  immortal  voice  uplifts  aloud." 

We  also  find  another  verb  equally  misapplied : — 

"  And  first  the  clear-eyed  moon  %mbars 
From  yonder  peak,  &c. "  ,  p.  280. 

On  page  286,^we  find  a  specimen  of  the  verb  neuter,  dragged  from  its 
usual  unpretending  and  solitary  sphere  into  the  proper  place  and  office 
of  the  verb  active,  and  stationed  at  the  head  and  front  of  a  whole 
stanza  of  dependent  substantives,  like  an  orderly  sergeant  at  the  head 
of  a  band  of  militia : — thus 

"  I  stood    as  mi  the  sammit  of  the  world  — 

The  gray  rocks  of  the  sky,  &c." 

It  passes  our  dull  powers  of  conception,  to  form  an  idea  of  such  an 
operation,  or  of  those  strange  ''  sky  rocks."  But  the  most  wonderful 
of  these  perversions  of  language,  is  found  in  the  subjoined  couplet. 

"^  And,  Stranger,  not  yon  hallowed  ground 
JTiat  heaves  that  hndy  cottage  rouM !  ^." 

from  which  it  appears  that  New-Hampshire  ground  plays  the  very 
deuce  with  the  cottages  that  stand  upon  it.  Compared  with  this  Amrh 
ing  operation,  the  great  slide  of  the  White  Hills  was  a  mere  joke. 

So  much  for  grammatical  claims  to  poetry. 

We  proceed  to  remark,  that  poetry  does  not  consist  in  obscurity  of 
ideas,  inflated  language,  or  extraordinary  modes  of  expressing  ordinary 
ideas.  And  before  adducing  passages  from  Mr.  Mellen's  poems  to  illus- 
trate these  faults,  we  will  utter  one  sober  protest  against  the  prevailing 
sin  of  American  versifiers, — turgid  style, — "  loud  swelling  words  of 
vanity,''  used  as  the  drapery  of  ideas,  which  are  so  insignificant  as  to 
be  absolutely  crushed  beneath  the  wordy  burden  imposed  upon  them. 
In  this  one  book  there  are  more  instances  of  this  error  than  ought  to 
exist  in  the  whole  circle  of  our  country's  literature. 

We  quote  the  very  first  stanza  in  the  volume,  as  an  iHustration.  It 
is  an  qwstrophe  to  conscience. 

**  Voice  of  the  viewless  spirit !  that  hast  runGr 
Through  the  still  chamoers  of  4he  human  heart 
Since  our  first  parents  in  sweet  Eden  sung 
Their  low  lament  in  tears, — thou  voice,  that  art 
Around  us,  and  above  us,  sounding  on 
With  a  perpetual  echo — 't  is  on  thee, 
The  ministrv  sublime  to  wake  and  warn  ! — 
Full  of  that  nigh  and  wondrous  Deitv 
That  called  existence  out  from  chaos  lonely  sea!'* 

If  this  be  not  "  Vox  et  praterea  nihil,"  what  is  it? 

In  the  10th  stanza  of  the  same  poem,  are  the  follo#ing  singular 
lines : — 


" deep  sabbath  of  the  noon. 

When  irom  the  heated  hills  there  wavering  gtna 
A  summer  incense  up,  and  the  howea  Uoom 
ReeoHs  beneath  the  wUkering  repose,*^ 
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When  we  read  on  the  13th  page 

" above,  he  hears 

*  In  reason's  ear'  the  ConsteUatioru  call 
Each  to  her  bright-ejfed  sister ^ " 

we  could  not  restrain  our  laughter  at  the  ludicrous  idea  of  Miss  Ursa 
McQor  (the  great  she  bear)  calling  out  "  to  her  bright-eyed  sister/' 
little  Miss  Ursa  Minor  ! 

And  how,  think  you,  gentle  reader,  does  the  poet  describe  the  hang* 
ing  of  Judas  ?     Why,  thus, 

*^  To  launch  the  unsilenced  spirit  to  the  wandering  air  1" 

At  the  crucifixion,  it  is  said, 

"  And  through  the  world  the  trampling  earthquake  went, 
Telling  the  tidings  to  the  universe  ! 

On  the  conversion  of  St.  Alban,  we  are  informed  that  he  saw  heavenly 
visions,  which 

«  Came  through  the  vista  of  archangels*  wings." 

But  the  apostrophe,  that  most  difficult  of  all  rhetorical  figures,  seems 
to  be  our  poet's  favorite  bantling.  Hear  how  he,  after  due  cong6e  to 
his  vapory  firiends,  apostrophizes  the  clouds  : — 

'<  "Yt  posters  of  the  wakeless  air !" 

''  Is  not  he,"  says  the  North-American  Review  of  January,  1832, 
"  who  thus  apostrophizes  the  clouds,  quite  as  extravagant  as  the  Span- 
ish poet  who  calls  a  star  '  burning  doubloon  of  the  Celestial  Bank  V 
Doblon  ardiente  del  celeste  banco  /" 
In  a  dialogue  of  lovers,  we  are  told  that 

■   "  whispered  words , 
Come  noiseless  as  our  pulses:^^ — *' 

But  the  voice  of  Silence  beats  lovers'  voices,  as  Jack  Downing  says, 
"  all  to  rags."     Page  287  informs  us  that  there  rose  a  chorus,  and  thai 

"  It  was  the  voice  of  sHencO'-'at  its  ocean  chime  /" 

The  author,  lest  this  beautifully  lucid  idea  should  be  lost  to  some  dull 
prosy  dog  of  a  reviewer,  has  appended  to  his  poem  the  following  lumin- 
ous note : — 

'<  The  '  silent  candidate,'  as  some  one  [?]  has  admirably  expressed  it,  that  may 
be  identified  witii  what  is  called  *  wringing  [query,  ringing]  in  the  earsy^  whicn 
every  one  will  remember  to  have  experienced  as  the  consequence  of  intense 
silence." 

Truly,  we  learn  something  new  daily.  In  our  school-boy  experi- 
ence we  have  found  "  intense  silence"  frequently  follow  *'  wringing 
the  ears  ;"  but  we  now  make  the  novel  discovery  that  silence  produces 
the  *'  wringing." 

We  forl^ar  the  copying  of  additional' passages,  and  will  relieve  our 
dull  remarks  by  a  criticism  of  Professor  Longfellow,  from  the  Review 
referred  to. 

''  Instead  of  ideas,  they  (our  poet's)  give  us  merely  the  signs  of  ideas. 
They  erect  a  great  bridge  of  words,  pompous  and  imposing,  where 
there  is  hardly  a  drop  of  bought  to  trickle  beneath." 
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Mr.  Mellen  certainly  has  ideas,  and  good  ideas,  and,  what  is  of  more 
value,  good  moral  sentiments,  and  we  respect  him  as  a  man  of  talent 
and  virtue;  but,  with  due  humility,  we  cannot  consider  him  a  poet, 
nor  allow  the  error  of  his  appearing  as  such  in  print  to  go  unreboked. 
We  fear  that,  in  his  own  language, 

**  His  ear  grew  mad  with  harmony, 
And  his  soal  ran  wildering  to  a  strain," 
We  hope  it  ne'er  will  try  again  ! 

His  book  exhibits  none  of  the  three  characteristics  of  the  divine 
art ; — neither  invention,  charm  of  manner,  nor  inspiration.  It  does  not 
seem  to  have  fulfilled  either  of  the  great  objects  of  composition, — the 
display  of  truth  newly  discovered,  or  the  presentation  of  truths  already 
known,  in  a  novel  form.  It  will  throw  no  light  upon  any  ordinary 
mind,  nor  excite  in  any  bosom  that  thrill  of  feeling  which  is  always  a 
safe  test  of  poetic  power.  We  commend  it,  therefore,  to  its  Lethean 
and  inevitable  destiny. 

A  Memoir  of  Zerah  Colhum ;  written  hy  himself.  Containing  an 
Account  of  the  first  Discovery  of  his  remarkable  Powers  ;  his  JVatels 
in  America  and  Residence  in  Europe ;  a  History  of  the  various  Plans 
devised  for  his  Patronage ;  his  Return  to  this  Country ,  and  the  Causes 
which  led  him  to  his  present  Profession ;  with  his  peculiar  Methods 
of  Calculation. 

We  consider  this  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  works  which  has 
ever  emanated  from  the  American  press.  Possessed  in  extreme  youth 
of  great  mathematical  powers,  Zerah  Colburn  excited,  from  his  really 
wonderful  calculations,  a  great  degree  of  interest.  Twenty  years  ago, 
he  was  considered  the  most  remarkable  phenomenon  of  the  age — an 
eighth  wonder  of  the  world.  Carried  round  the  country  by  his  father 
for  exhibition,  he  received  a  great  deal  of  attention ;  men  of  worth 
and  character  were  desirous  that  his  talents,  improved  by  education, 
should  be  of  some  use  to  the  world.  But  he  left  this  country  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  was  forgotten.  Unmindful  that  he  is  not  still 
the  wonderful  boy  that  he  was  twenty  years  ago — that  many  of  those, 
who  then  were  willing  to  assist  him,  have  left  this  world  for  another — 
puffed  up  with  overmuch  vanity,  from  the  notice  then  taken  of  him,  he 
has  written  his  life.  He  seems  to  have  imagined  that  the  public  were 
actually  in  a  state  of  excitement  on  his  account ;  and  though  he  frankly 
acknowledges,  at  the  end  of  his  book,  that  a  desire  of  making  money 
prompted  him  to  write  his  life,  yet  he  talks  all  the  way  through  the 
work,  as  if  he  did  it  only  to  confer  an  obligation  on  others,  and  to 
relieve  the  anxiety,  which,  in  his  opinion,  they  have  felt.  We  mnst 
confess  that  we  think  he  has  made  a  mistake  in  saying  that  he  does 
not  **  imagine  himself  to  be  the  first  of  the  manifestations  of  the  power 
of  the  Deity;"  after  reading  hid  Life,  we  should  never  have  imagined 
that  he  had  any  doubt  of  it. 

Zerah  Colburn  was  born  in  the  town  of  Cabot,  Vermont,  on  the  1st 
day  of  September,  1804.  When  about  six  years  of  age,  his  remarka- 
ble faculty  first  began  to  develope  itself.  As  he  was  playing  among 
the  chips  in  the  shop  of  his  father,  (who  was  a  joiner,)  he  was  suddenly 
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heard  to  say  to  himself— 5  times  7  are  35 — 6  times  8  are  48,  d&c. 
Upon  this,  his  father  wisely  *^  concluded  that  something  unusual  had 
actually  taken  place;''  and,  as  appears  from  the  facts,  thence  resolved 
that  this  facuhy  of  multiplication  should  be  of  some  use  to  him.  He 
immediately  carried  Zerah  round  for  exhibition  and  patronage.  After 
going  to  different  places  in  Vermont  and  New-Hampshire,  he  proceed- 
ed to  Boston,  where  the  boy  soon  attracted  much  notice.  Mr.  Col- 
burn  appears  to  have  been  always  trying  to  make  the  best  bargain  for 
himself.  Many  persons  offered  to  bring  up  and  educate  his  son  free 
of  expense,  but  this  did  not  suit  his  purposes.  '*  The  friends  of  science, 
connected  with  Dartmouth  College,  desired  to  retain  the  boy  and  edu- 
cate him.  Dr.  Wheelock,  President  of  that  Institution,  made  a  very 
generous  offer,  intending  to  take  upon  himself  the  care  and  expense 
of  his  studies;  and,''  continues  our  author,  **  it  may  be  no  more  than 
a  reasonable  supposition  that,  if  Mr.  Col  burn  had  acceded  to  these  kind 
overtures,  his  wishes  would  have  been  eventually  fulfilled."  If  we 
may  judge  from  bis  actions,  what  his  wishes  were,  we  do  not  believe 
that,  by  taking  such  a  course,  they  would  have  been  fulfilled.  A  fool- 
ish desire  of  displaying  his  really  wonderful  son, — as  if  it  were  by  any 
merit  of  his,  that  he  was  so, — and  a  wish  to  make,  money,  were  evi- 
dently his  ruling  motives.  He  was  possessed  of  an  idea  that  it  was 
the  absolute  duty  of  others  to  support  the  boy,  because  he  had  a 
genius ; — not  that  talents  were  given  him  for  the  good  of  mankind, 
but  to  increase  their  burdens.  If  we  knew  nothing  about  him  except 
from  his  son's  account,  we  should  judge  him  to  have  been,  in  plain 
terms,  the  most  impudent  beggar  of  whom  we  have  ever  heard ; — 
that  is,  if  he  may  be  called  a  beggar  who  makes  a  demand  and  not 
a  request.  Several  libera]  gentlemen,  in  Boston,  thinking  that  the 
boy's  mathematical  talent  might,  if  properly  cultivated,  become  of 
great  benefit,  and  understanding  the  disposition  of  the  father  "  to 
feather  his  own  nest,"  offered  to  raise  $5,^000,  either  by  exhibition  or 
subscription ; — $2,5()0  to  be  given  to  the  father,  if  he  would  relin- 
quish all  claim  to  the  boy,  and  $2,500  to  be  applied  to  the  education 
of  the  latter,  under  their  own  direction.*  This  offer  was,  most  unac- 
countably, not  acceded  to ;  and  after  neglecting  similar  ones  from  other 
quarters,  thus  exciting  much  anger  at-his  impudence  and  foolishness, 
he  embarked  for  England ; — not  forgetting,  before  he  went,  to  demand 
assistance  again,  from  those  very  gentlemen,  whose  liberality  he  had 
once  refused.  They  landed  at  Liverpool  May  11,  1812,  and  pro- 
ceeded immediately  to  London.  The  fame  of  the  boy,  though  not  the 
character  of  the  father,  had  preceded  them ;  and  they  found  here, — as 
they  did  every  where  else  before  they  became  known, — friends  ex- 
ceedingly liberal.  Many  projects  were  started  by  men,  by  no  means 
of  little  note,  such  as  Davy,  Mackintosh,  d&c.-— and  as  promptly  re- 
jected, for  no  assignable  cause.  We  will  here  remark,  that  there  is  an 
evident  desire,  on  the  part  of  the  author,  to  throw  the  blame  of  all  his 
father's  foolish  conduct  on  his  advisers  and  friends — preferring  to  have 


*  For  the  inforinatton  of  our  readers,  we  most  state  that  the  story,  as  here  told,  though  bad 
enouglt,  is  mucJi  more  favorable  to  Mr.  Colbum  than  any  which  we  have  before  heard.  We  do  not 
suppose  the  Autobiographer  to  be  guilty  of  an  intentional  misrepresentation  ;— he  probably  tells  it 
ua  it  was  told  to  him  ; — but  common  report  at  the  time,  1811,  attributed  conduct  to  his  father  with 
refeience  to  this  transaction,  for  which  he  would  find  it  much  more  difficult  to  make  an  excuse^ 
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him  stupid  by  other  people's  advice,  rather  than  his  own  will — a  wpe^ 
cies  of  ingratitude  which  we  cannot  sufficiently  blame ;  and  a  state- 
ment which  we  do  not  believe.  Expensive  rooms  were  hired,  and  an 
exhibition  opened  in  London.  Not  succeeding  according  to  his  wish, 
he  went  to  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  &c.;  but  without  any  better  success. 
We  find  him  continually  complaining  of  those,  who  interested  them- 
selves for  him,  because  they  did  not  accomplish  more.  A  portrait  of 
the  boy  was  taken,  and  many  copies  sold  at  a  guinea  each.  He  ac- 
knowledges that  money  was  made  by  this ;  and  it  is  the  only  occaaiony 
on  which  he  does  not  complain  of  ill  success  and  poverty ;  though 
continually  boasting  of  such  visiters  as  would  not  be  likely  to  see  him 
want.  Encouraged  by  the  success  of  this  enterprise,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  obtain  subscriptions  for  a  memoir ;  though,  as  the  author 
wisely  and  modestly  remarks,  *^  it  must  take  a  genius  indeed  to  write 
a  memoir  of  three  years  of  a  boy's  life,  which  should  be  worth  eight 
dollars,  even  if  that  hoy  was  Zerah  Colbum.'*  "  Concluding,  after 
this  unavailing  attempt,  that  no  efficient  patronage  was  to  be  expect- 
ed," they  left  London  for  Paris,  in  the  month  of  July,  1814.  Here, 
after  exhibition,  the  like  proposals  were  made  for  publishing  his  life, 
with  like  encouragement.  The  failure  of  it  is  attributed,  by  tlie  ao^ 
thor,  only  to  the  frivolity  of  the  French  people,  as  gravely  as  if  any 
one  ever  weighed  the  matter  a  moment  before  refusing.  Mr.  Colbuniy 
with  his  characteristic  want  of  judgement,  engaged  a  dwelling  at  the 
rent  of  2,000  francs  per  annum,  and  purchased  furniture  to  the  amount 
of  1600  more.  With  the  author,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  the 
meaning  of  this  expenditure.  After  being  examined  before  the  Insti- 
tute, through  the  interest  of  Washington  Irving,  he  was  placed,  at  the 
expense  of  the  government,  at  the  Royal  College,  founded  by  Napo- 
leon, and  formerly  called  after  him.  '*  The  prospect  was  now  more 
flattering  than  it  had  ever  been  before,  for  Zerah  Col  bum  to  receive 
such  an  education  as  would  qualify  him,  if  education  could  do  it,  to 
be  useful  in  the  scientific  world."  Yet,  after  staying  here  less  than 
a  year,  his  father  removed  him  again  to  England,  where  he  expected 
to  have  a  more  advantageous  offer.  In  this,  however,  he  was  mis- 
taken. He  repeated,  therefore,  the  begging  course,  and  obtained 
patronage  from  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  who,  at  his  own  expense,  placed 
Zerah  at  the  Westminster  School.  The  son  being  thus  provided  for, 
the  father  began  to  look  out  for  himself;  and  we  have  an  evidence 
how  soon  an  honest  man  may  become  degraded  to  a  knave,  by  follow- 
ing a  degrading  profession.  Being  in  pecuniary  difficulty,  Mr.  Col- 
burn  scrupled  not  to  inform  the  old  subscribers  to  the  memoir  of  his 
eon,  that  it  was  already  in  press,  when  not  a  line  of  it  was  yet  in  man- 
uscript. Failing  of  obtaining,  by  this  means,  the  support  in  idleness 
which  he  wished,  he  withdrew  his  son,  as  a  whole  hoarder^  from 
Westminster,  and  was  thus  able  to  appropriate  a  part  of  the  money  to 
his  own  use.  The  Earl  of  Bristol  having  done  every  thing,  which  a 
father  could  have  done  for  a  child,  for  the  support  of  Zerah,  even  to 
providing  a  place  for  his  residence  during  the  vacations,  had  left  the 
country  for  Germany.  Dreading,  probably,  the  influence  of  Mr.  Col- 
burn  over  his  son,  and  not  well  pleased  at  the  distribution  made  of  his 
bounty,  he  wrote  over  to  England  to  have  Zerah  taken  from  Westmin- 
ster and  placed  under  a  private  instructer,  offering  to  Mr.  Colburn,  who 
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complained  of  this  new  arrangement,  £50  a  year  for  his  own  support. 
This,  howe?er,  he  would  not  accept,  but  removed  his  son  from  West- 
minster, and  was  thrown  upon  the  world  again.  Imagining  that  his 
son  had  a  taste  for  the  stage,  though  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  had 
ever  displayed  any  talent  for  such  a  pursuit,  he  engaged  a  tutor  for 
him  in  this  profession.  As  might  have  been  expected,  he  had  no 
success.  The  son  then  turned  author,  and  began  to  write  dramatic 
pieces  ;^-of  five,  which  he  composed,  none  were  ever  either  acted  or 
printed.  After  lingering  in  extreme  poverty  for  two  years,  "  the  boy," 
— as  he  continues  to  call  himself  through  the  work, — began  to  be  a 
schoolmaster.  In  the  course  of  these  two  years,  Zerah  was  sent  on 
some  message, — he  does  not  tell  what,  but  probably  some  impudent 
demand, — to  Basil  Montague,  Esq.  who  had  assisted  them  with  money 
to  a  great  extent.  Whatever  it  may  have  been,  *'  it  was  evidently  dis- 
pleasing to  his  former  friend,"  who,  to  use  the  phrase  of  the  author, 
*'  formally  ejected  him  from  his  tenement ;"  or,  in  other  words,  as  may 
be  supposed,  "  kicked  him  out."  We  can  only  wonder  that  the  same 
exemplary  punishment  was  not  bestowed  on  both  father  and  son,  in 
numberless  other  instances.  In  December,  1822,  Mr.  Colburn  died ; 
and  it  would  have  been  a  happy  circumstance  for  the  son,  if  this  had 
happened  many  years  before.  The  son  soon  returned  to  America, 
where  he  has  since  remained, — teaching  ^ud  preaching. 

We  should  have  some  compunction  at  expressing  ourselves  as  we 
feel,  after  having  read  this  Life,  had  it  been  written  by  any  one  but 
the  hero  of  it.  As  it  is,  we  consider  ourselves  perfectly  authorized  to 
say  what  we  please,  and  to  signify  our  indignation.  From  his  own 
account,  Zerah  Colburn  has  lost  ail  the  talent  which  he  e^er  had. 
He  shows  himself  to  be  ungrateful  for  the  efforts  of  his  friends,  by 
the  complaints  which  he  is  continually  urging  upon  them  for  not 
doing  more.  He  seems  to  have  followed  his  father's  practice  ;  and, 
after  receiving  money  several  times  from  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  complains 
of  not  having  had  answers  to  two  or  three  letters  to  him,  which,  we 
think  ourselves  authorized  in  concluding,  were  applications  of  the 
same  sort.  He  is  now  a  Methodist  minister,  and  if  his  sermons  are 
written  in  no  better  style  than  his  book,  we  pity  his  parishioners. 
His  father,  in  order  to  make  a  fortune  by  the  exhibition  of  one  son, 
left  a  wife  and  five  other  children,  for  ten  years,  without  contributing 
in  the  least  to  their  support.  He  was,  therefore,  by  his  own  son's 
account,  a  bad  husband  and  a  bad  father.  The  circumstances  related 
of  him,  show  him  to  have  been  a  beggar  of  the  most  impudent  charac- 
ter— wanting  in  judgment — always  a  fool — and,  finally,  a  knave.  And 
all  these  terms — except  the  last,  of  which  we  cannot  accuse  him — apply 
equally  well  to  the  son. 

At  the  close  of  the  volume,  the  author  explains  the  mode  of  mental 
operation,  by  which  he  answered  the  questions  in  mathematics,  when 
a  child.  The  process  is  simple,  but  the  disclosure  will  not,  probably, 
enable  others  to  carry  on  the  operations  in  the  same  manner  and  with 
like  facility.  The  power  of  calculation  with  such  rapidity  is  a  pecul- 
iar gift,  or  talent,  which  has  been  rarely  bestowed ;  we  should  more 
properly  say  the  power  in  question  was  a  gift — for  it  seems  that  even 
Zerah  Colburn  has  lost  the  possession,  or,  at  least,  the  capacity  to 
apply  it  to  any  useful  purpose.  There  are,  also,  at  the  end  of  the 
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book,  "  a  few  pieces  in  rhyme,"  but  they  will  not  gain  immortality 
for  their  author. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  sorry  that  Zerah  Col  burn  has  published  his 
Life.  For  him,  we  feel  less  respect  than  before  we  read  it,  and  for  his 
father,  unutterable  contempt. 

Introductory  Discourse,  delivered  before  the  American  Institute  of 
Instruction,  at  Boston,  August  22,  1833.  By  Wiiiiam  SulUvan, 
one  of  the  Officers  of  the  Institution. 

Mr.  Sullivan  states,  in  the  first  paragraph  of  his  Discourse,  its  sub- 
ject, which  is  an  inquiry  into  the  means,  by  which  intelligence  and 
happiness  may  be  promoted.  The  consideration  of  this  subject,  in- 
volves an  answer  to  the  question,  "  In  what  manner  should  an  Ameri- 
can youth  be  educated  1"  The  proper  education  of  an  American 
youth  may  comprise,  1st.  Whatsoever  pertains  to  his  person  as  an  an- 
imal being  ;  2d.  Whatsoever  belongs  to  the  development  and  use  of  his 
understanding ;  3d.  Whatsoever  belongs  to  the  motives,  and  to  the 
object  of  all  the  acts,  which  he  may  justly  do ;  4th.  Whatsoerer  is 
involved  in  the  duties  of  a  citizen,  in  a  free  popular  government. 
These  subjects  are  then  dwelt  upon  at  considerable  length  and  with 
much  ability.  Many  evils  are  pointed  out  in  our  present  system  of 
education.  Among  these  are  the  neglect  of  moral  and  religious  prin- 
ciples, and  an  inordinate  respect  lor  wealth,  rank,  and  station.  The 
future  prospects  of  our  own  country  are  touched  upon,  our  duties  with 
regard  to  slavery  and  the  stand  which  young  men  are  taking  in  society. 
A  variety  of  other  topics  is  introduced,  and  many  valuable  reflections 
made.  The  discourse  is  the  work  of  a  man  who  observes  and  thinks 
much ;  is  liberal  and  patriotic  in  its  spirit ;  and  highly  moral  and  re- 
ligious in  its  tone.     The  following  paragraphs  are  striking  and  just: — 

By  what  means  national  perils,  and  lufferioge  can  be  averted,  met,  or  remedied, 
and  by  what  means  the  hiffnest  degree  of  security,  and  happiness  may  be  had  in 
a  nation,  must  depend  on  human  agency  to  some  extent.  But  the  wisest  agents, 
m  the  space  of  time  in  which  they  can  exercise  power,  can  rarely  foresee  all  the 
eonse<jQence8  of  the  measures,  which  they  may  order,  or  accomplish.*  It  might 
be  an  instructive  inquiry  to  Americans,  who  have  far  more  power  to  order  and 
accomplish,  for  their  own  good,  than  any  people  have  ever  had,  to  study  the 
course  of  social  action,  ana  to  learn  how  this  has  been  over-ruled,  by  the  power 
tiiat  can  order,  and  accomplish,  throughout  the  long  series  of  ages.  An  example 
may  be  found  in  the  question,  what  the  fanatical  warfare,  which  begun  with  the 
thirteenth  century,  haid  to  do  with  the  rational  liberty  and  equality,  which  are 
now  practically  known  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  ?  The  military  genius, 
the  powers  of  sovereignty,  the  physical  force,  and  the  riches  of  Europe  were  then 
fludoenly  devoted  to  the  remote  and  impracticable  purpose  of  expelling  the  Saim- 
eens  from  the  Holy  Land.  This  was  a  surprising  change  from  the  desolating 
feudal  warfare,  mingled  with  barbarous  magnificence,  and  abject  vassalage,  which 
had  constituted,  for  ages,  the  principal  elements  of  society.  The  human  purpose, 
in  this  case,  arose  from  a  perverted  and  absurd  sense  of  religious  duty.  The 
Divine  purpose  seems  to  have  been,  to  change  the  condition  of  society,  by  giying 
new  and  better  objects  of  desire  to  the  human  mind.  Among  the  unforeeeen  con- 
sequences of  the  Holy  Wars,  as  they  are  called,  were  more  expanded  views  ariaine 
from  the  collisions  of  able  minda,  the  enlightening  and  refining  influences  <» 
commerce,  the  accidental  discovery  of  the  long-forgotten,  and  stilTadmirable  code 

*  It  is  somewhere  said,  that  civil  government  is  only  a  coarse  of  expedients ;  each  day  bringiag 
its  own  evils,  which,  in  each  day,  most  be  remedied,  if  they  can  be ;  and  that  a  statesman  most 
content  himself  with  doing  this,  if  he  can.  But  this  ought  not  to  be  consideced  so,  in  this 
oovntiy. 
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of  Roman  Law,  and  an  ardent  devotion  to  improring  the  haman  nndentanding. 
The  paralyzing^ reign  of  the  Roman  Hierarchy  was  soon  felt  to  be  wrong  and  op- 
pressive. In  this  state  of  feeling,  some  men,  and  eminently  so  Luther j  secured  to 
themselves  an  enduring  fame  by  showing  the  way  to  breaK  from  their  allegiance 
to  the  Roman  Church.  Here  the  human  purpose  seems  to  have  been  no  more^ 
than  to  escape  from  one  sort  of  creed  and  worship,  to  establish  others,  hardly 

{(referable,  and  still  under  a  despotism  not  less  severe  than  that  which  was  repeK 
ed.  The  Divine  purpose  seems  to  have  been,  however,  unperceived  by  the 
agents  of  that  day,  still  further  to  advance  the  knowledge  of  human  power,  duty, 
and  welfare ;  and  that  out  of  the  afflictive  tyranny  of  these  days,  should  arise,  the 
satisiying  concej^tion,  that  men  can  govern  themselves,  in  their  own  right;  aod 
that  hereditary  riffht  to  rule,  is  unnatural  and  absurd.  Who  they  were  who  first 
so  conceived,  anaby  what  wonderful  patience,  exertion,  and  perseverance,  this 
truth  has  become  the  fundamental  law  of  onr  country,  is  the  honorable  distinction 
of  American  history.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the  Divine,  and  the  human  purpose, 
have  in  our  case  united,  and  that  we  shall  be  able  to  prove  ourselves  worthy  of 
the  trust  which  has  been  thus  reposed  in  us. 

It  may  be  said,  that  the' Divine,  and  the  human  purpose,  can  never  accord,  since 
the  one  runs  through  all  duration  of  time,  while  the  latter  must  be  limited  to  a 
generation,  or  even  to  a  day.  Looking  back  through  historical  periods,  this  may 
seem  to  be  so.  Thus  it  may  be  asked,  what  human  prescience  could  have  given 
the  intimation^  that  the  present  state  of  £urope  might  be,  what  it  is  now  known 
to  be ;  and  if  its  liability  to  be  what  it  is,  could  have  been  discerned,  what  human 
wisdom  could  have  maae  it  otherwise  ?  Could  any  one  have  foreseen,  that  what 
are  called  the  triumphs  of  genius  in  elorious  war,  in  science,  in  commerce,  in 
manufacturing  industry ;  or  the  proua  honors  of  royalty,  renowned  ancestry,  re- 
ligious devotion,  ecclesiastical  dignity,  and  national  grandeur,  might,  in'any  lapse 
of  time,  bring  any  nation  to  the  verge  of  social  dissolution,  threatening  to  reduce 
all  that  ages  have  been  cementing,  to  first  elements,  in  a  single  convulsion  ? 
What  a  state  of  society  must  that  be,  in  which  hereditary  claims,  long  accus- 
tomed habits,  the  interests  and  prejudices  of  priesthood,  pride,  character,  craving 
want,  accumulated  riches,  the  sense  of  intolerable  oppression,  and  brutal  notions 
of  liberty,  are  liable  to  mingle  at  an^  moment,  in  desolating  conflict !  8nch  con- 
dition may  be  consistent  with  the  Divine  purpose,  as  some  oetter  condition  may 
come  from  what  seems  to  be  appalling  evil ;  and  yet,  who  can  doubt,  that  if  ha- 
man wisdom,  and  just  regard  for  the  future,  had.  been,  heretofore,  appliad,  thAt 
BQch  would  not  have  been  the  state  of  any  European  people. 


Address  delivered  before  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Maryland,  at  tie 
First  Annual  Exhibition,  June  12, 1833,  by  John  P.  Kennedy.' 

This  is  a  neatly,  prettily  written  discourse,  with  but  one  striking 
fault,  and  that  is  the  want  of  a  general  subject.  The  author's  purpose 
seems  not  to  have  been  to  discuss  any  individual  topic,  but  to  write  a 
gentlemanly  address,  which  should  contain  something  flattering  to  the 
taste  of  each  class  of  his  hearers.  This  whole  discourse  is  what  the 
prince  of  orators  said  the  exordium  oT  every  discourse  ought  to  be, — a 
captatio  benevolentia.  He  judiciously  commences  by  complimenting 
those  who  decorated  the  hall, — now  "  a  wilderness  of  sweets," — "  a 
charmed  grotto."  In  this  wilderness  or  grotto  are  assembled  many  of 
his  "  fair  towns-women,  of  whom  it  is  no  flattery  to  say,  that  their  far-* 
renowned  beauty  is  the  least  of  their  attractions ;"  and  a  courtly  page 
of  smooth  words  is  dutifully  dealt  out  to  them.  The  author  then  pro- 
ceeds in  the  following  rec.ondite  terms  to  state  the  fact,  of  which  his 
hearers,  probably^  were  not  previously  aware,  that  they  had  assembled 
early  in  June. 

'*  Spring  has  just  fallen  into  the  arms  of  summer  :  the  freshest  green  is  on  the 
fields  :  the  deepest  shade  is  in  the  grove :  the  balmy  air  breathes  of  rural  enjoy- 
ment :  fruits  and  flowers  are  found  united  in  the  gardens ;  and  all  that  spring 
can  furnish  of  the  beautiful,  is  minglod  with  much  that  summer  can  supply  of 
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the  delicious.  The  phjeical  frame  of  man  is  yet  unexhausted  by  prolonged 
heats  :  the  timely  and  frequent  shower  yet  refreshes  the  face  of  earth,  and  no 
parcbiag  drought,  at  this  season,  deforms  the  landscape :  Vertumnus  has  succes- 
sively discarded  his  Tarioos  disguises,  and  has  won  the  prudish  Pomona,  and 
Flora  is  close  in  the  train  of  the  wedded  pair." 

From  the  fact  that  this  is  the  first  public  exhibition  of  the  Society, 
Mr.  Kennedy  next  takes  occasion  to  speculate  on  the  principle  of 
association.  He  next  ooniipliaioats  the  Baltimore  gardeners  on  their 
natural  advantages,  their  industry  aiKl  their  success.  The  Maryland 
Agricultural  Society  next  receives  a  doubtless  well-deserved  pane- 
gyric ;  which  is  followed  by  a  flattering  recognition  of  the  public 
spirit  which  prompted  the  formation  of  the  Society,  which  he  ad- 
dresses. Having  thus  filled  up  just  half -of  the  address,  he  occupies 
the  greater  part  of  the  remaining  half  in  discussing  the  "  design  of 
every  well-regulated  Horticultural  Society/'  which  he  states  to  be 
''two-fold, — first,  to  explore  and  develop  the  useful  properties  of 
plants;  and,  secondly,  to  supply  the  means  of  procuring  and  multiply- 
ing the  rare  and  beautiful  vegetable  productions  of  nature."  On 
these  subjects,  he  makes  many  interesting  remarks,  in  a  lively,  pure, 
and  fascinating  style.  The  occasion  required  ihim  to  magnify  the 
dignity  and  importance  of  the  horticulturist's  office,  which  he  does,  in 
a  strain  so  fulsome  as  to  become  .occasionally  rather  ridiculous.  This 
is  the  case  with. the  following  passage,  the  conclusion  of  which  is  no 
mean  specimen  of  the  mock  sublime. 

"  It  has  been  saidi  by  -some  impassioned  epicure,  that  that  man  is  entitled  to 
the  thanks  of  his  country,  who  invents  a  new  dish.  If  such  should  be  his  ^loij, 
how  much  more  signal  should  be  the  fame  of  the  man,vwho,  by  discovering  a 
new  and  savory  material,  should  lay  the  foundation  of  twenty  dishes ! — who,  in- 
stead of  spending  his  genius  upon  another  mode  of  combining  and  concocting  the 
already  known  elements  of  good  living,  carries  his  research  into  the  field  of  on- 
explored  aliment,  and  brinffs  into  the  kitchen  some  unheard-of,  rich,  flavorous, 
and  healthful  nutriment.  What  renown  would  await  the  gardener  or  the  herbal- 
ist, who  should  succeed  in  transplanting  to  our  soil,  or  who  should  discover,  in 
the  mould  of  our  forests,  that  most  boasted  of  all  European  condiments— tliat 
matchless  and  priceless  flavorer  of  soaps,  pasties,  and  ragoats — that  most  cata- 
chrestical  dainty,  of  which  it  glorifies  a  man  to  be  id>]e  even  to  speak  in  our  coun- 
try,—since  it  Buows  th^t  he  has  had  the  benefit  of  the  Trans-Atlantic  tour — I 
mean  the  famous  truffle  !  Truly,  that  man's  name  should  be  well  remembered ! 
I  can  imagine  with  what  sincere  affection  it  would  be  lauded  by  the  hungry  man 
who  sate  himself  down,  for  the  first  time,  to  a  repast  where  this  rare  seasoner  lent 
its  flavor  to  the  viands :  how  acute  and  pleasant  would  be  the  recognition  of  the 
man  of  nicely  adjusted  palate  at  the  same  banquet :  how  thankfully  the  invalid, 
with  sickly  and  sated  taste,  would  express  his  sense  of  the  benefaction,  when  he 
found  it  reviving,  stimulating  and  charming  his  jaded  and  capricious  palate. 
These,  I  repeat,  although  they  concern  our  sensual  enjoyments,  and  furnish  ap- 
pliances to  our  baser  desires,  are,  nevertheless,  no  mean  glories.  They  contribute 
mnocent  allurements  to  beguile  man  from  the  knowledge  of  the  weariness  of  his 
earthly  pilfrimsge ;  and  they  corroborate  and  fortify  ^is  body,  by  giving  him 
health,  and  strength,  and  cheerfulness,  and  content — ^the  better  to  enable  him  to 
discharge  those  higher  and  more  noble  offices  which  belong  to  his  condition  as  a 
thinking,  aspiring,  and  accountable  being." 

There  is  nothing  in  the  style  or  sentiments  of  this  address,  which 
demands  further  notice.  It  has  many  merits ;  but  a  hundred  orations 
of  equal  merit,  are,  doubtless,  issued  every  year  from  the  American 
press. 
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MAINB. 
Bawidfin  CoUege.  The  oommence- 
ment  at  Bowdoin  College  took  place  ob 
Wedneaday,  September  4.  The  grada 
atio^  class  consisted  of  twentv-seven. 
President  Allen  officiated,  and  delivered 
the  oration  before  the  Phi  Bete  Kappa 
Societj  on  the  following  day.  On  the 
day  preceding  Commencement*  an  ora- 
tion was  delivered  before  a  Literary  So- 
ciety by  Dr.  S.  6.  Howe,  of  Boston. 

£2ertiofw.  The  stete  elections  were 
held  the  first  week  in  Septemberi  and 
resulted  in  the  election  of  Robert  P. 
Danli4>,  for  Governor.  The  members 
of  Congress  elect  and  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Legislature  are  of  the 
administration  party  in  politics^ 

N£W.HAMPSHIRE. 
Dartmouth  Collate.  The  Commence- 
ment exercises  of  Dartmouth  College 
took  place  August  21,  when  the  degree 
of  A.  B.  was  conferred  on  twenty-six 
young  gentlemen.  An  oration  was  de- 
livered l>efore  the  Alumni  of  the  Col- 
lege in  the  evening,  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Dana,  of  Newburyport,  which  is  repre- 
sented as  being  of  a  superior  character. 

VERMONT. 

The  general  election  of  state  officers 
in  Vermont  was  held  the  first  week  in 
September.  William  A.  Palmer,  the 
Antimasonic  candidate  for  governor  was 
re-elected,  and  the  entire  Antimasonic 
ticket  for  counsellors,  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  that  of  representetives  to  the 
Legislature  also  succeeded  by  a  consid- 
erable majority. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Harvard  University,  The  commence- 
ment at  this  ancient  literary  institution 
took  place  on  the  28th  of  August.  The 
degree  of  A.  B.  was  conferred  on  about 
fifty  graduates — that  of  A.  M.  on  nine- 
teen, in  course.  The  degree  of  M.  D. 
was  accorded  to  eleven  graduates  of  the 
Medicai  School,  and  that  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws  to  four  of  the  studente  of  the 
Law  School.  None  of  the  higher  hon- 
orary degrees  were  conferred. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Phi  Bete 
Kappa  was  held  on  the  29th  of  August. 


The  Poem  was  delivered  by  Professor 
Longfellow,  of  Bowdoin  College,  and 
was  distinsruished  by  a  judicious  nnk>n 
of  the  lively  and  serious.  Afler  giving 
a  rapid  and  brilliant  sketeh  of  the  intel- 
lectual characteristics  of  what  are  called 
the  dark  ages,  he  entered  into  a  still 
more  interesting  one  of  the  peculiarities 
of  our  own.  The  prevailing  modes  of 
education  afforded  him  opportunities  for 
satire,  which  were  not  lost;  and  he  con- 
cluded with  a  fine  poetical  display  oif 
the  great  moral  objecto,  which  all  intel- 
lectual education  is  intended  to  subserve. 
The  performance  was,  throaghout,  calcu- 
lated to  raise  the  reputetion  which  had 
been  previously  acquired  by  ite  author. 
The  Oration  was  by  the  Hon.  Edward 
Everett.  A  consiuerable  portion  of  his 
address  wasexteraporaneous.  The  effecte 
of  education  upon  the  social  condition 
and  the  mind  were  illustrated  with  sin- 
gular felicity ;  and  the  concluding  pas- 
sagesy  in  which  be  dwelt  upon  the  situa^ 
tion  of  Greece,  from  the  period  of  her 
highest  glory  to  her  present  regenerated 
stete,  were  equally  eloouent  and  beanti- 
fal.  The  audience  followed  the  orator 
with  admiration,  and  evideiKfly  shared 
his  own  enthusiasm. 

WHlianu  ViflUge  Commencement  waa 
held  on  the  2lsi  of  August.  The  de- 
cree of  A.  B.  was  conferred  on  twenty- 
five  younff  gentlemen,  and  the  honorary 
degree  of  D.  D.  upon  Rev.  William 
Cogswell,  Secretary  of  the  American 
Education  Society.  Rev.  John  Whiton, 
of  Salem,  N.  T..  and  Rey.  Emerson 
Davis,  of  Westfield,  were  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  trustees*  The  proe- 
peeU  of  the  Institution,  it  is  said,  were 
never  better— twenty  were  admitted  at 
the  commencement,  which  number  will 
be  at  least  doubled  at  the  beginning  of 
the  term. 

Amherst  CoUege.  The  Commence- 
ment Exercises  at  Amherst  College,  on 
the  same  day,  were  very  interesting| 
and  were  witnessed  by  an  unusually 
large  company.  The  Oration  by  Hon. 
A.  II.  Everett,  is  represented  as  a  very 
learned  discussion  or  the  question  of  the 
extent  and  perfectibility  of  social  im- 
provement, occupying  one  hour  and  a 
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half  in  the  delivery.  Thirty-eeven 
graduates  received  the  de|pree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Arts.  The  admissions  to  the 
next  Freshmen  Class  indicate  a  higrhlj 

frosperoos  state  of  the  Institution, 
'orty-five  have  been  admitted,  which 
number  it  was  calculated  would  be  in- 
creased to  nearly  one  hundred  at  the 
commencement  of  the  next  term.   - 

Dedication.  The  Seamen's  Bethel, 
recently  erected  in  Boston  by  the  Bos- 
ton Port  Society,  was  dedicated  on  the 
4th  of  September.  The  usual  religious 
services  were  performed,  on  the  occa- 
sion. The  following  original  Hymn, 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pierpont,  formed  a  part 
of  them : — 

Thou,  wbo  on  the  whlriwlnd  ridest, 

At  whose  word  the  thunder  roan, 
Who,  in  m^esty,  presidest 

0*er  the  oceans  and  their  shores ; 
From  those  shoref ,  and  from  the  oceans, 

We,  the  children  of  the  sea. 
Come  to  pay  thee  our  devotions, 

And  to  give  this  house  to  thee. 

When,  for  basiness  on  great  waters, 

We  go  down  to  sea  in  shlpe. 
And  our  weeping  wives  and  daughters 

Hang,  at  parting,  on  our  lips, 
This,  our  Bethel,  shall  remind  us 

That  ttaere  *s  One  who  heareth  pcafw. 
And  that  those  we  leave  behind  us 

Are  a  faithAil  pastor's  care. 

Visions  of  oar  native  highlands, 

In  (Nir  wave*rocked  dreams  embalmed, 
Winds  that  come  from  spicy  islands 

When  we  long  have  lain  becalmed, 
Are  not  to  our  souls  so  pleasant 

As  the  offerings  we  shall  bring 
Hither,  to  the  Omnipresent 

For  the  shadow  or  his  wing. 

When  in  port,  each  day  that  *8  holy. 

To  this  house  we  '11  press  in  throngs ; 
When  at  sea,  with  spint  lowly, 

We  'II  repeat  its  sacred  songs. 
Outward  bound,  shall  we,  in  sadness, 

Lose  its  flag  behind  the  seas ; 
flomeward  bound,  we  'II  greet,  with  gladness, 

Its  first  floating  on  the  breeze. 

Homeward  bound !— with  deep  emotion, 

We  remember,  Lord,  that  life 
Is  a  voyage  upon  an  ocean, 

Heaved  by  many  a  tempest's  strife. 
fie  thy  statues  so  engraven 

On  our  hearts  and  minds,  that  we, 
Anchoring  in  Death's  quiet  haven, 

All  may  make  our  home  with  thee. 

Skip  Building  at  Medford.  The  ves- 
sels built  here  are  all  of  superior  qual- 
ity, and  always  hold  the  first  rank  in  the 
market.  The  first  Teasel  launched  in 
Medford,  was  built,  we  ."believe,  by  T. 
Magoun,  Esq.  in  the  year  1803.  The 
first  ship  was  launched  July  20th,  of  the 
^  >  following^  year,  and  called  the  '*  Med- 
ford." Since  tiiat  period,  the  number 
has  been  continually  increasing,  with 
the  increase  of  commerce,  varying 
somewhat  in  particular  years  according 


to  the  demand.  The  whole  number  of 
vessels  built  at  Medford  since  1803,  is 
about  two  hundred,  one  half  of  which 
were  first-rate  ships.  The  remainder 
were  brigs  and  schooners.  During  the 
past  three  years,  the  number  of  vessels 
Duilt  has  been  much  greater  than  for 
the  same  space  of  time  at  any  former 
period.  There  are  now  five  Titrds  in 
operation,  presenting  a  scene  of  stirring 
industry  highly  gratifying  to  all  who 
take  an  interest  in  tne  prosperity  of 
this  branch  of  "  domestic  manofao- 
tures.*'  One  gentleman,  Mr.  Magoun, 
(the  same  mentioned  above,  as  having 
built  the  first  vessel)  builds  under  cover 
of  a  ship-house  sufficiently  large  to 
contain  two  ships,  which  is  generally 
fu]l-~one  being  no  sooner  laancned  than 
another  is  commenced. 

Boston  Post  Office.  It  appears  from  a 
statement  made  by  the  Assistant  Post 
Master,  showing  the  necessity  of  en- 
larging the  Post  Office,  that,  for  the 
quarter  ending  June  90,  1690,  a  profit 
was  piud  to  the  General  Post  Office  of 

J!l2,396  17,  and  for  the  quarter  ending 
une  90,  1893,  a  profit  of  $19,350  88 ; 
being  an  increase  of  $6,959  71. 

Athenttum  Gallery.  The  whole  nam- 
her  of  season  tickets  sold  for  this  pop- 
ular exhibition  was  4901 — and  single 
tickets  4581->makinff  the  total  of  9183 
holders  of  tickets,  who  have  visited  the 

Sllery  during  the  present  season — and 
e  cash  receipts,  exclusive  of  cata- 
loffues,  $3596.  This  amount  consider- 
ably exceeds  the  receipts  of  any  previ- 
ous exhibition. 

JaekaonCmwesUiam.  The  Jackson  Con- 
vention assembled  in  Worcester  Sep- 
tember 4 ,  was  attended  by  about  two  him- 
dred  delegates,  Marcus  Morton  was 
nominated  as  a  candidate  for  Governor, 
and  James  Fowler,  of  Westfield,  Hat 
Lieutenant-Governor.  Jonathan  Allen, 
of  Pittsfield,  presided  at  the  meeting : 
Gay  ton  P.  Osgood  and  John  K.  Simp- 
son, were  Vice-Presidents,  and  Jnbol 
Harrington  and  John  B.  Eldridge,  Sec- 
retaries. 

Antimasomic  Convention.  The  Anti- 
masonic  State  Convention  assembled  at 
the  State  House  in  Boston,  September 
10,  and  was  organized  by  the  cnoice  <^ 
Hon.  John  Bailey  as  President,  Benja- 
min Hallett,  of^  Barnstable,  Thomas 
Chamberlain,  of  Worcester,  fiff .  H.  Bug- 
gies, of  Troy,  and  Alpheus  Bigelow,  of 
Weston,  as  Vice-Presidents,  and  Benja- 
min F.  Hallett,  of  Boston,  and  Heman 
Atwell,of  Concord,  Secretaries.  More 
than  three  hundred  members  were  pres- 
ent.   The  Convention  nominated  John 
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Quincy  Adams  ai  a  candidate  for  the 
office  of  Governori  who  accepted  the 
nomination.  The  present  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Samuel  T.  Armstron^^  was 
nominated  for  re-election ;  but  his  reply 
not  being  satisfactory  to  the  Conven- 
tion, the  vote  was  re-considered.  Will- 
iam Reed  of  Marblehead  was  then 
nominated,  and  the  Convention  adjourn- 
ed.   Mr.  Reed  has  since  declined. 

TempiTanee  Convention.    On  the  18th 
of  September,  about  five  hundred  dele- 
gates from  Temperance  Societies  in  va- 
rious towns  of  Massachusetts  assembled 
at  Worcester,  and  was  organized  by  the 
election  of  Levi  Lincoln  as  President ; 
Samuel  Lathrop,  of  West -Springfield, 
and  William  Reed,  of  Marblehead,  as 
Vice-Presidents;  and  Emory  Washburn, 
of  Worcester,  J.  W.  Teomans,  of  Pitts- 
field,  T.  A.  Greene,  of  New-Bedford, 
and  Luther  S.  Gushing,  of  Cambridge, 
as  Secretaries.    A   committee  of  one 
member  from  each  county  represented, 
was  appointed  to  report  a  more  com- 
plete and  efficient  temperance  organi- 
sation throughout  the  Commonwealth. 
This  committee  consisted  of  J.  Tappan, 
of  Boston,  G.  B.  Perry,  of  Bradtord, 
Wm.  Jackson,  of  Newton,  A.  D.  Fos- 
ter, of  Worcester,  Mark  Doolittle,  of 
Belcfaertown,  Z.  C.  Newcomb,  of  Ber- 
nardstown,  J.  W.  Teomans, of  Pittsfield, 
£b.  Alden,  of  Randolph,  Jas.  Arnold, 
of  New-Bedford,  Z.  D.  Basset,  of  Barn- 
stable, and  Seth  Spra^ue,  of  Duzbury. 
At  a  subsequent  period,  Mr.  Tappan, 
from  the  committee,  reported  a  plan 
substantially  for  changing  the  Massa- 
chusetts Society  for  the  Suppression  of 
Intemperance,  into  the  Massachusetts 
Temperance  Society,  and  establishing 
auxiliaries  to  the  latter,  in  the  different 
counties  of  the  Commonwealth,  as  ex- 
tensively as  may  be.    The  committee 
recommended  the  following  resolutions : 

1st.  That  there  be  a  Massachusetts 
State  Temperance  Society — with  Aux- 
iliaries in  every  county. 

2d.  The  oincers  or  all  Temperance 
Societies,  founded  on  the  principle  of 
the  State  Society,  shall  be,  ex  ojjUio, 
members  of  the  jBtate  Society. 

3d.  The  officers  of  all  County  Socie- 
ties in  the  state  shall  be,  ex  officio,  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Committee,  or 
Board  of  Counsel  of  the  State  Society. 

4th.  Each  County  Society  shall  have 
liberty  to  send  Delegates  to  the  State 
Society  at  its  annual  meetings,  not  ex- 
ceeding ten  in  number  from  each  auxil- 
iary. 

The  Committee  further  Report — 

That  the  ancient  and  venerable  Mas- 
sachusetts Society  for  the  Suppression 


of  Intemperance,  having  recently  alter- 
ed their  constitution  and  title,  and  taken 
that  of  the  Massachusetts  Temperance 
Society,  on  the  principle  recommended 
in  this  Report,  and  embracing  men  of 
high  character  and  well-known  influ- 
ence,— it  is  recommended  that  this  be 
the  State  Temperance  Society,  and  that 
all  enlist  under  their  banners,  and  help 
them  and  ourselves  to  carry  forward  the 
great  and  good  work  in  which  every 
nurn,  of  every  denomination  and  voirty^ 
should  engage — that  of  making  tnis  an 
entire  Temperance  state. 

RHODE-ISLAND. 

Broum  University,  The  Commence- 
ment at  this  University,  took  place  on 
the  4th  of  September,  when  the  degree 
of  A.  B.  was  conferred  on  twenty  young 
gentlemen,  and  that  of  A.  M.  on  five. 
The  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Di- 
vinity was  conferred  on  Rev.  William 
B.  Johnson,  of  Edgefield,  South-Caroli- 
na, and  that  of  Doctor  of  Laws  on  Gov- 
ernor Marcy,  of  New-Tork,  and  Profes- 
sor Farrar,  of  Harvard  University.  A 
discourse  was  delivered  before  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Society,  by  Virgil  Maxcy, 
of  Washmgton,  the  literary  portion  of 
which  is  commended,  while  tne  attempt 
of  the  orator  to  inculcate  the  Anti- 
Tariff  doctrine,  is  sharply  censured  in 
the  Providence  papers. 

The  Orations,  on  the  day  preceding- 
the  commencement,  before  the  Frank- 
lin and  Philermenian  Societies,  by  H. 
G.  Otis  Colby  and  Samuel  Ames, 
were  said  to  be  of  a  high  order.  Mr. 
Colby  set  forth  the  duties  which  men 
of  education  owe  the  world,  and  the 
importance  of  an  active  interest  in  find- 
ing out  those  duties :  he  pointed  out 
the  errors  of  former  ages,  and  referred 
us  to  the  advantaj^es  ot  the  present  day : 
he  delineated,  with  great  distinctness, 
the  chart  over  which  the  obligations  of 
learned  men  extend,  and  exhibited,  a» 
far  as  practicable,  the  illimitable  field  of 
usefulness.  The  oration  of  Mr.  Ames, 
couched  in  a  most  melodious  dialect, 
and  delivered  in  a  style  of  too  rapid, 
but  still  captivating  oratory,  chained  the 
eager  attention  of  nis  audience  for  about 
an  hour.  He  discoursed  upon  the  ad- 
vantsges  which  literature  enjoyed  in 
governments  regulated  by  the  popular 
will,  and  the  thraldom  which  it  suffers 
under  the  dictation  of  nobility  and 
kings.  He  enlarged  upon  the  benefi- 
cial manner  in  which  popular  freedom 
operates  on  the  efforts  of  the  mind,  and 
demonstrated  the  superiority  of  that  in- 
fluence, which  the  support  of  a  reading 
public  exerts  upon  genius,  over  the  pat- 
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ronage  of  a  vain  and  selfish  despotism. 
The  Poem  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Clark,  was 
the  neat  and  tasteful  offspring  of  a  neat 
and  tasteful  mind.  Though  it  has  uni- 
formly been  spoken  of  as  a  production 
of  merit,  we  believe,  if  it  could  be  pub- 
lished,  many  beauties  would  be  seen 
which  were  undiscovered  when  it  was 
hastily  delivered  from  the  pulpit. 

EUeHans.  At  the  election  for  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  Mr.  Burges  was  re- 
elected. The  scattering  votes  for  anoth- 
er member,  defeated  a  choice. 

Freemasonry,  Six  hundred  Masons  of 
Rhode-Island  have  published  a  **  Dec- 
laration," in  defence  of  the  Masonic 
Institution.  This  document  appeared 
in  the  Providence  Journal,  a  few  days 
since,  and  occupied,  with  the  signa- 
tures, over  two  columns  in  small  type. 
The  signers  most  cordially  unite  with 
their  brethren  of  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut,  in  the  declaration  and 
hope,  that,  "  should  the  people  of  this 
country  become  so  infatuated  as  to  de- 
prive Masons  of  their  civil  rights  in 
violation  of  their  written  Constitutions, 
and  the  wholesome  spirit  of  just  laws 
&nd  free  governments,  a  vast  majority 
of  the  fraternity  will  still  remain  firm, 
confiding  in  Quo  and  the  rectitude  of 
their  intentions  for  consolation,  under 
the  trials  to  which  they  may  be  ex- 
posed." 

CONNECTICUT. 
Yale  College.  The  annual  commence- 
nent  of  Tale  College  was  celebrated  on 
the  21st  of  August.  Number  of  gradu- 
ates, eighty-seven.  The  degree  of  A. 
M.  was  conferred  on  thirty-four  alumni 
of  the  College; — eighty-six  students 
were  admitted  to  the  Freshman  elasa, 
and  a  few  to  the  other  classes ;  a  larger 
number  than  was  ever  before  added  at 
commencement.  The  Religious  Intel- 
ligencer states  that  the  Keot  Proleseor- 
«hip  of  Law  having  been  endowed  with 
a  portion  of  the  funds  recently  raised 
for  the  University, — on  Tuesday  even- 
ing the  Hon.  Judge  Daggett,  Professor 
of  Law,  delivered  an  address  on  the  oc- 
casion. It  was  stated  by  the  Treasurer 
that  the  recent  subscriptions  to  the  Uni- 
versity amounted  to  $107,000.  This 
Bum  has  been  contributed  by  six  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  individuals,  from 
fburteen  States  and  Territories,  and 
two  from  Lower  Canada.  The  sum  of 
$41,000  has  been  paid  on  these  sub- 
scriptions, (though  only  one  fourth  was 
required  at  this  period,)  and  A37,000 
received  in  accepted  drafts;  leaving 
only  (29,000  yet  to  be  collected. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
A  convention,  of  which  Mr.  George 
Kremer  was  President,  has  been  held  at 
Harrisburg.  Their  object  was  to  point 
out  the  changes  which  may  be  aavan- 
tageously  ma<ie  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  state.  They  agreed  to  recommend 
a  diminution  of  the  power  of  the  Exec- 
utive in  relation  to  appointments,  a  lim- 
itation of  the  tenure  of  all  offices,  an 
extension  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  a  cur- 
tailment of  the  term  of  ofllce  of  Sen- 
ators, and  a  provision  for  the  mode  in 
which  future  amendments  shall  be  made. 
Some  other  alterations  were  proposed, 
which  are  to  be  submitted  to  a  conven- 
tion to  be  held  during  the  winter,— of 
which  the  most  important  are,  restric- 
tions of  the  power  of  the  legislature  as 
respects  the  granting  of  charters,  and 
the  borrowing  of  money  for  the  use  of 
the  state. 

MARYLAND. 
Odometer,  or  Road  Measurer.  There 
is  now  daily  running  between  Baltimore 
and  the  city  of  Washington  a  stage 
coach,  furnished  with  an  Odometer,  or 
Road  Measurer,  which  attracts  much 
attention,  not  hecaose  this  instrument  is 
entirely  novel  in  this  country,  bat  ow- 
ing to  the  new  principles  in  mechanics 
employed  in  its  construction,  and  its 
simplicity  and  very  great  accuracy  in 
determining  the  distance  over  which  the 
carriage  has  traveled.  This  is  shown 
to  the  passengers  by  means  of  an  index, 
affixed  to  the  front  of  the  coach,  inside, 
the  figures  of  the  index  regularly  in- 
creasingin  value  with  the  increasing  dis- 
tance. This  is  not  only  shown  in  whole 
miles,  but  in  fractional  parts  of  miles, 
until  the  complement  of  a  mile  is  mani- 
fested by  an  additional  number  to  the 
index  or  whole  miles.  The  traveler,  at 
the  setting  out  of  the  coach,  has  only  to 
take  note  of  the  number  and  parts  of 
miles  which  the  index  indicates,  and 
compare  them  with  those  shown  on  his 
arrival  at  any  particular  place, — ^the  dif- 
ference will  oe  the  distance  gone  over. 
The  index  is  calculated  for  one  thou- 
sand miles,  alter  which  it  is  all  blank, 
till  the  fraction  one-eighth  begins  to  fill 
it  up  anew.  The  coach  here  spoken  of 
has  very  nearly  filled  up  its  measure  of 
numbers,  and  ample  opportunities  have 
been  had  to  verify  its  great  accuracy, 
both  on  smooth  and  rough  roads,  of 
well-determined  measurement.  Thus 
the  traveler  will  have  an    additional 

1>leasure,  whether  in  public  or  private 
and  conveyances ;  for,  as  is  affirmed  by 
the  patentee,  Mr.  W.  A.  Turner,  of 
North-Carolina,    the    cost   of  affixing 
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them  to  all  kinds  of  wheel-carriages 
will  be  but  a  trifling  sum,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  their  being  very  generally 
put  into  use. 

DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA. 

Georgetown  College.  The  editor  of 
the  National  Gazette,  who  has  recently 
visited  this  institution,  ^ives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  it : — No  institution  of  the 
kind  in  our  country  has  a  more  eligible 
and  commanding  site.  The  lofly  emi- 
nence on  which  it  is  placed  overlooks 
the  river  Potomac,  the  beautiful  island, 
and  the  adjacent  picturesque  region  to 
a  great  extent.  This  magnificent  pros- 
pect is  th^  more  grati^ing  as  it  is 
known  that  the  grounds  of  ue  college 
have  been  always  healthy  ;  no  malaria 
has  ever  been  experienced  there ;  when 
the  cholera  prevailed  in  the  town  proper 
and  in  Washington,  no  case  occurred 
on  the  college  hill.  Additions  have 
been  made  to  the  college  edifices, 
which  enable  the  faculty  to  accommo- 
date double  the  number  of  students  of 
last  year.  At  the  western  end  of  the 
old  college,  a  stately  building,  ninety 
and  more  feet  by  forty-six,  lias  been 
erected.  It  contains^  over  a  spacious 
cellar,  a  dining-hall  eighty  feet  by  forty- 
six,  ornamented  with  paintings  from 
£urope,  and  capable  of  receiving  tables 
for  four  hundred  persons.  Above  this 
refectory  is  the  College  Chapel  of  like 
dimensions,  decorated  with  stucco- workf 
and  hun^  round  with  suitable  ornaments 
which  give  it  a  very  rich  appearance, 
while  its  double  row  of  pillars  that  sup- 
port the  roof,  admit  of  the  fullest  dis- 
play of  church  garniture.  Above  the 
chapel  is  the  aula  maxima^  the  great 
saloon,  which  served  as  the  hall  of  exer-^ 
cises  at  the  late  commencement,  and 
afforded  room  for  two  thousand  and 
more  spectators.  It  is  furnished  with 
neat  desks  and  chairs,  for  the  conven- 
ience of  the  pupils  of^the  institution, 
who  are  called  to  study  there  together 
twice  a  day  under  the  supervision  of  a 
Prefect,  so  stationed  that  he  survevs 
everv  individual.  The  view  from  the 
southern  windows  of  this  grand  and  air^ 
hall  would  quicken  any  eye  and  imagi- 
nation. Here  luuigs  the  excellent  large 
map  of  Virginia,  presented  to  the  col- 
lege by  the  legislature  of  that  state  i  as 


an  acknowledgement  for  the  value  of 
thd  education  given  to  several  of  her 
distinguished  sons,  who  were  among  its 
alumni.  Behind  the  new  structure  is 
the  College  Hospital,  a  spacious  edifice, 
loo,  which  may  oe  said  to  be  romantic- 
ally situated.  It  commands  so  fine  a 
prospect,  is  so  well  ventilated,  wears  an 
appearance  of  so  much  comfort  and 
purity,  that  it  might  tempt  health  to 
feign  sickness,  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of 
the  scene.  The  College  Library  em- 
braces upwards  of  thirteen  thousand 
volumes,  and  produces  a  grand  effect 
as  it  is  located  and  arranged.  There 
are  some  choice  specimens  of  typogra- 
phy, ancient  and  modem.  The  three 
illuminated  manuscripts  are,  perhaps, 
unique  in  this  country.  The  higher 
classes  have  access  to  the  library  with- 
out any  extra  expense. 

SOUTH-CAROLINA. 
A  great  sensation  was  lately  created 
in  Columbia,  by  a  sermon  delivered  in 
that  place  by  Kev.  Mr.  Pinney,  who  is 
described  as  a  missionary  of  the  Colo- 
nization Society.  A  meeting  of  the 
citizens  was  held,  at  which  testimony 
was  submitted  respecting  the  character 
of  the  discourse,  and,  after  an  animated 
debate,  resolutions  were  adopted,  de« 
nouncing  Mr.  Pinney ,  Colonization,  and 
the  North,  in  very  indignant  terms,  and 
declaring,  that  the  attempt  to  teach  the 
negroes  to  read  and  write,  ought  to  be 
immediately  put  an  end  to  by  the  civil 
authorities.  On  the  following  day, 
another  meeting  was  held,  before  which 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Pinney,  in  vindica- 
tion of  his  discourse,  was  laid  ',  but  the 
communication  proved  to  be  so  unsatis- 
factory, that  a  new  series  of  resolutions 
was  adopted,  in  which  the  conduct  of 
that  gentleman  is  described  as  repre- 
hensible to  the  last  degree,  and  '*  official 
notice"  was  given  to  him,  that  he  roust 
immediately  leave  the  town.  The  Co- 
lumbia Times  comments  at  considerar 
ble  length  upon  Mr.  Pinney 's  conduct, 
in  a  tone  of  much  exasperation.  He  is 
described  in  the  resolutions,  as  "  filling 
the  ears  of  negroes  with  the  falsehoods 
and  delusions  of  a  hypocritical  society, 
that  Jesuitically  passes  itself  for  one 
tiling  in  the  South,  and  the  very  oppo- 
site, in  New-England  and  the  Norta." 
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ROUAVCE   III  REAL   LIFE. 

Fmm  Sosquehanna's  utmost  sprinjEs, 
Where  savage  tribes  pursue  their  game, 

Hii  blanket  tied  with  yellow  strings, 
A  Bhepherd  of  the  forest  caiue.    Fbx5kav. 

Off  Sunday  evening  last,  we  were, 
fortuitouely,  witnesses  of  an  incident 
equally  interesting  and  painfiil.  Manv 
people  have  denounced  Shakspeare  s 
Othello,  as  too  unnatural  for  probability. 
It  can  hardly  be  credited  that  such  a 
fair,  beautiful,  and  accomplished  woman, 
as  Desdemona  is  represented  to  have 
been,  could  have  deliberately  wedded 
■ttch  a  black-a-moor  as  Othello.  But  if 
we  ever  entertained  any  incredulity  up- 
on the  subject,  it  has  all  been  dissipated 
by  the  occurrence  of  which  we  are  to 
■peak. 

About  two  years  ago,  an  Indian  of 
4he  Chippewa  nation — formerly  said  to 
have  been  a  man  of  some  rank  in  his 
tribe,  but  now  a  Missionary  of  the 
Methodist  Church  among  his  red  breth- 
ren— was  sent  to  England,  to  obtain  pe- 
cuniary aid  for  the  Indian  mission  cause 
in  Upper  Canada.  What  was  his  native 
cognomen, — whether  it  was  the  ^*  Red 
Lightning,"  or  the  "  Storm  King,"  or 
**  Walk-in-the- Water,"— we  know  not; 
bnt  in  plain  English  he  is  known  as 
Peter  Jones.  An  Indian  is  a  rare  spec- 
tacle in  England.  Poets  and  romancers 
have  alike  invested  the  primitive  sons 
of  the  American  forest,  with  noble  and 
exalted  characteristics,  which  are  seldom 
discernible  to  the  duller  perceptions  of 
plain  matter-of-fact  people ;  and  which 
English  eyes  could  alone  discover  in  the 
hero  of  the  present  story.  But  no  mat- 
ter :  Mr.  Peter  Jones  was  not  only  a 
Missionary  from  the  wilderness, — and, 
as  we  douDt  not,  a  pious  and  useful  man 
amongst  his  own  people, — but  he  was  a 
bona  fide  Indian — and  he  was  of  course 
made  a  litm  of  in  London.  He  was 
feasted  by  the  rich  and  the  great.  Car- 
riages, and  servants  in  livery, awaited 
his  pleasure,  and  bright  eyes  sparkled 
when  he  was  named.  He  was  looked 
upon  as  a  great  chief— -a  prince — an  In- 
dian king ;  and  many  romantic  young 
ladies,  who  had  never  passed  beyond 
the  sound  of  Bow  bell,  dreamed  of  the 


charms  of  solitude  amid  the  great  wilds 
-'<*  the  antres  vast  and  desarts  idle," — 
of  the  great  west ; — of  the  roaring  of 
mighty  cataracts,  and  th«  bounding  of 
buffaloes  over  the  illimitable  prairies ; — 
of  noble  chieflains,  leading  armies  of 
plumed  and  lofty  warriors — dusky  as  the 
proud  forms  of  giants  in  twilight ; — of 
forays  and  stag-hunts — and  bows  and 
arrows — and  the  wild  notes  of  the  pierc- 
in?  warwhoop,  in  those  halcyon  days, 
when,  unsophisticated  by  contact  with 
the  pale-faces— 

"  Wild  in  woods  the  noble  savage  ran," 

and  all  that  sort  of  thin?,  as  Matthews 
would  most  unpoetically  have  wound 
off  such  a  flourishing  sentence.  Bat  it 
was  so: — 

**  In  crowds  the  ladies  to  his  levees  ran — 
All  wished  to  gaze  upon  the  tawny  man — 
Happy  were  those  who  saw  his  stately  pride— 
Tlirice  happy  those  who  tripped  it  at  his  side.*' 

Among  others  who  perchance  may 
have  thought  of  <'  Kings  barbaric,  pearls 
and  gold,  was  the  charming  daughter 
of  a  gentleman  of  Lambeth,  of  wealth 
and  respectability.  But  she  thought  not 
of  wedding  an  Indian,  even  though  he 
were  a  OTeat  chief— or  half  a  king — not 
she  !  Sut  Peter  Jones  saw,  or  thought 
he  saw — for  the  Indian  cupids  are  not 
blind — ^that  the  youn?  lady  had  a  sos- 
ceptible  heart.  A  vailing^  himself,  there- 
fore, of  a  ride  with  the  ndr  creature,  he 
said  something  to  her,  which  she  chose 
not  to  understand  but  told  it  to  her 
mother.  Peter  Jones  sought  other  op- 
portunities of  sayingr  similar  things, 
which  the  damsel  could  not  comprehend 
— before  him — but  she  continued  to  re- 
peat them  to  her  mother.  He  sought 
an  interview  with  her.  It  was  refused. 
He  repeated  the  request.  It  was  still 
refused,  but  in  a  less  positive  manner. 
Finally  an  interview  was  granted  him 
with  the  mother — and  the  result  was, 
that  before  Peter  Jones  embarked  on  his 
return  to  his  native  woods,  it  was  agreed 
that  they  might  breathe  their  thoughts 
to  each  other  on  paper,  across  the  great 
waters.  Thus  was  anoUier  point  gained. 
And,  in  the  end,  to  make  a  long  story 
short,  a  meeting  was  agreed  upon,  to 
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take  place  the  present  season  in  this  city, 
with  a  view  of  marriage.  The  idea  is 
verj  unpleasant,  with  us,  of  such  ill- 
sorted  mixtures  of  colors.  But  preju- 
dices against  red  and  dusky  skins  are 
not  so  strong  in  Europe,  as  they  are 
here.  They  do  not  believe  in  Ensrland 
that  ^ 

TlioM  brown  tribes  who  soiiflrtbe  desert  air, 
Axe  couiiiiB-geniian  to  the  wolf  and  bear. 

The  proud  Britons,  moreover,  were 
red  men,  when  conquered  by  Julius 
CaMar.  What  harm  in  their  becoming 
BO  again!  But  we  must  hasten  our 
story. 

On  Tuesday  morning  of  last  week,  a 
beautiful  young  lady,  with  fairy  form — 
'*  grace  in  her  step,  and  heaven  in  her 
eye" — stept  on  shore  from  the  elegant 
packet  ship  United  States.  She  was  at- 
tended bjr  two  clerical  friends  of  high 
respectability — who,  by  the  way,  were 
no  friends  of  her  romantic  enterprise. 
She  waited  with  impatience  for  her 
princely  lover  to  the  end  of  the  week — 
but  he  came  not.  Still  she  doubted  not 
his  fkith,  and,  as  the  result  proved,  she 
had  no  need  to  doubt.  For,  on  Sunday 
morninff,  Peter  Jones  arrived,  and  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  side  of  his  mis- 
tress !  The  meeting  was  affectionate, 
though  becoming.  The  day  was  spent 
by  them  together,  in  the  interchange  of 
conversation,  thoughts  and  emotions, 
which  we  will  leave  it  to  those  better 
skilled  in  the  Romance  of  Love  than 
ourselves,  to  imagine. 

Though  a  Chippewa,  Peter  Jones  is 
nevertheless  a  man  of  business,  and  has 
a  just  notion  of  the  value  and  impor- 
tance of  time.  -He  may  also  have  heard 
of  the  adage  ^*  there  'a  many  a  slip," 
&c.--or,  perchance  of  the  other— "a 
bird  in  the  hand,"  dec.  But  no  matter. 
He  took  part,  with  much  propriety,  in 
the  religious  exercises  of  the  John-street 
church,  where  we  happened  to  be  pres- 
ent— which  services  were  ended  at  nine 
o'clock,  by  an  impressive  recitation  of 
the  Lord  s  Prayer  in  the  Chippewa  dia- 
lect. Stepping  into  the  house  of  a 
friend  near  by,  we  remarked  an  unusual 
ingathering  of  clergymen,  and  divers 
laoies  and  gentlemen.  We  asked  a  rev- 
erend friend  if  there  was  to  be  another 
religious  meeting  ?  "  No,"  he  replied ; 
''  but  a  weddinff  !"  ^  A  wedding  !"  we 
exclaimed  with  surprise.  '*  Pray  who 
are  the  happy  couple  .^"  ''  Peter  Jones, 
the  Indian  Missionary,"  he  replied, 
"  and  a  sweet  girl  from  England." 

It  was  then  evident  to  our  previously 
unsuspecting  eyes,  that  an  unwonted 
degree  of  anxious  and  curious  interest 
pervaded  the  countenances  of  the  as- 


sembling group.  In  a  short  time  chain 
were  placed  in  a  suspicious  position  at  the 
head  of  the  drawing-room,  their  backs  to 
the  pier  table.  A  movement  was  next 
perceptible  at  the  door,  which  instantly 
drew  all  eyes  to  the  spot,  and  who  should 
enter  but  the  same  tall  Indian  whom  we 
had  so  recently  seen  in  the  pulpit,  bear- 
ing upon  his  arm  the  light,  fragUe,  and 
delicate  form  of  the  young  lady  4>efore 
mentioned — her  eyes  drooping -modestly 
upon  the  carpet,  and  her  face  fair  as  the 
lily.  Thereupon  up  rose  a  distinguished 
clergyman,  and  the  parties  were  address- 
ed upon  the  subject  of  the  divine  insti- 
tution of  marriage — its  propriety,  con- 
venience, and  necessity,  to  the  welfare 
of  society  and  human  happiness.  This 
brief  and  pertinent  address  being  ended, 
the  reverend  gentleman  stated  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  couple  had  presented 
themselves,  and  demanded  if  any  per- 
son or  persons  present  could  show  cause 
why  the  proposed  union  shoald  not  take 
place  }  If  so,  they  were  requested  to 
make  their  objections  then,  or  forever 
after  hold  their  }>eace.  A  solemn  pause 
ensued.  Nothing  could  be  heard  but  a 
few  smothered  sighs. 

There  they  stood— objects  of  deep 
and  universal  interest^we  may  add — 
of  commiseration.  Our  emotions  were 
tumultuous  and  painful.  A  stronger 
contrast  was  never  seen.  She  all  in 
white,  and  adorned  with  the  sweetest 
simplicity.    Her  face  as  white  as  the 

f  loves  and  dress  she  wore — rendering 
er  ebon  tresses,  placed  a  la  Madonna 
on  her  fair  forehead,  still  darker.  He, 
in  rather  common  attire,  a  tall,  dark, 
high-boned,  muscular  Indian.  She,  a 
little  delicate  European  lady — he  a  har- 
dy iron-framed  son  of  the  forest.  She, 
accustomed  to  e^rery  luxury  and  indul- 
gence—well educated,  accomplished, 
and  well  beloved  at  home — possessing 
A  handsome  income — leaving  her  com- 
forts, the  charms  of  civilized  and  culti- 
vated society,  and  sacrificing  them  all 
to  the  cause  she  had  espoused— here  she 
stood,  about  to  make  a  self-immolation ; 
and,  far  away  from  country  and  kindred, 
and  all  the  endearments  of  a  fond  fath- 
er's house,  resign  herself  into  the  arms 
of  a  man  of  the  woods,  who  could  not 
appreciate  the  sacri£k:e !  A  sweeter 
bride  we  never  saw.  We  almost  grew 
wild.  We  thought  of  Othello— of  Hy- 
perion and  the  satyr — of  the  bright-eyed 
Hindoo  and  the  funeral  pile !  She 
looked  like  a  drooping  flower  by  the  side 
of  a  rugged  hemlock  !  We  longed  to 
interpose  and  rescue  her.  But  it  was 
none  of  our  business.  She  was  in  that 
situation  by  ohoioe-— and  she  was  among 
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her  friends.  The  ceremonies  went  on 
—she  promised  to  *'  loye,  honor,  and 
obey'*  tlie  Cliippewa— and^all  tremulous 
as  she  stood,  we  heard  the  Indian  and 
herself  pronounced  '*  man  and  wife  !" 
It  was  tne  first  time  we  ever  heard  the 
words  *'  man  and  wife"  sound  hatefully. 
All,  however,  knelt  down  and  united 
with  the  clergyman  in  prayers  for  a  bless- 


ing, 


and  when  the  minister  lifted  his 


voice  in  supplication  for  blessings  on  her 
— that  she  mteht  be  sustained  in  her  un- 
dertaking, and  have  health  and  strength 
to  endure  her  destined  hardships  and 
privations — the  room  resounded  with 
the  deep-toned,  and  heartfelt,  and  tear- 
ful response — Amen  !  The  audience 
then  rose,  and  after  attempting,  with 
moistened  eyes,  to  extend  their  congrat- 
ulations to  the  "  happy  pair,"  slowly 
and  pensively  retired.  The  sweet  crea- 
ture is  now  on  her  way  lio  the  wild  of 
Upper  Canada — ^the  Indian's  Bride. 

Such  is  the  history  of  a  case  of  man- 
ifest and  palpable  delusion..  Peter  Jones 
cannot  say  with  Othello,  that  "  she 
loved  him  for  the  dangers  he  had  passed." 
The  young  lady  was  not  blinded  by  the 
trappings  of  military  costume,  or  the 
glare  of  martial  glory  ;  but  she  is  a  very 
pious  girl — whose  whole  heart  and  soul 
has  been  devoted  to  the  cause  of  hea- 
then missions,  and  she  has  thrown  her- 
self into  the  cause,  and  resolved  to  love 
the  Indian  for  the  work  in  which  he  is 
engaged.  For  our  own  part,  we  must 
say,  that  we  wish  he  had  never  crossed 
the  Niagara.  But  the  die  is  cast,  and 
the  late  comely  and  accomplished  Miss 
F****,  of  London,  is  now  the  wife  of 
Mr.  Peter  Jones,  of  the  Chippewas.  But 
that  she  is  deluded,  and  knows  nothing 
of  the  life  she  is  to  encounter,  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  As  evidence  of  this,  she 
has  brought  out  the  furniture  of  an  ele- 
gant household  establishment — rich  chi- 
na vases  for  an  Indian  lodge,  and  Turkey 
carpets,  to  spread  upon  the  morasses  of 
the  Canadian  forests!  Instead  of  a 
mansion,  she  will  find  a  wigwam,  and 
the  manufacture  of  brooms  and  baskets, 
instead  of  embroidery. 

In  justice  to  the  spectators  of  the 
scene,  however,  it  is  proper  to  state, 
that  a  few  of  her  real  friends  in  this 
city — those  into  whose  immediate  society 
she  was  cast — labored  diligently  to  open 
her  eyes  to  the  real  state  of  the  case,  and 
the  life  of  hardship  and  trial  which  she  is 
inevitably  destined  to  lead.  Poor  girl ! 
We  wish  she  was  beside  her  father's  in- 
^le  in  Lambeth,  and  Peter  Jones  preach- 
ing to  the  Chippewas,  with  the  pret- 
tiest squaw  among  them  for  his  wife  ! 
[N.  Y.  Commercial  Advertiser.] 
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Onk  would  think,  from  the  toil,  the 
eagerness,  and  the  extravagantly  expen- 
sive competition  exhibited  in  meet  of 
our  large  cities,  and  aped  in  some  places 
of  less  importance,  by  those  who  under- 
take to  satisfy  the  supposed  public  crav- 
ings afler  the  latest  advices,  that  the 
article  of  news  is  valued  altogether 
according  to  its  freshness ;  and  that  its 
other  qualities,  however  calculated  to 
affect  the  interests,  or  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  a  community,  are  never  taken 
into  the  estimate  of  its  worth.  It  would 
seem  that  those  break-neck  purveyors 
for  the  body  politic  are  fully  and  seri- 
ously of  the  belief  that  a  very  trivial 
scrap  of  intelli^nce,  if  but  instantane- 
ously communicated,  is  far  more  accept- 
able to  ^e  hearer,  than  the  most  dko-  - 
mentous  piece  of  information  conveyed 
without  such  extraordinary  celerity. 
They  appear  to  entertain  an  opinion 
that  news,  like  a  venison  collop,  ahoald 
be  bolted  before  it  cools, — or,  like  some 
descriptions  of  fish,  is  sweetest  when 
swallowed  as  soon  as  caught. 

Last  week  an  old  sheep  died  upon  the 
commons  some  miles  from  town.  While 
It  lay  ill,  divers  travelers,  pedestrian 
and  equestrian,  passed  in  different  direc- 
tions, some  of  whom  tarried  to  lo4^  at 
the  prostrate  animal,  and  then  went 
their  way.  Towards  evening,  there 
came  along  a  party  of  excursionists  in 
a  wagon,  and  among  them  three  invet- 
erate news-mongers,  whose  sole  object 
in  life  is  to  pick  up  the  newest  news, 
and  to  be  the  first  to  rehearse  it.  They 
paused,  and  these  three  sprang  from  tlM 
vehicle*  in  order  to  ascertain  by  the 
ear-marks  what  unlucky  sheep-owner 
was  about  to  lose  a  member  of  his  flock, 
and  to  enjoy  the  gratification  of  giving 
the  earliest  notice  in  the  premises. 

It  belongs  to  cousin  Bijah,  said  David 
Doolittle. 

It 's  got  a  crop  under  the  left,  and  a 
ha'penny  on  the  right — and  thai  *s 
neighbor  Bams'smark,  said  Luke  Lock- 
ram. 

I  vow  it  must  be  aunt  Dida's,  said 
Joshua  Jorum. 

But  they  all  said  it  to  themselves. 

So  turning  hastily  for  the  wafon, 
they  beheld  it  afar  off,  going  like  ^hu 
the  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  king  Joram's 

feneral,  who  slew  Jezebel  in  the  city  of 
ezreel. 
Whereupon,  they  incontinently  cnt 
dirt,  every  one  to  his  own  way,  west, 
north,  and  eastr— according  to  their  sev- 
eral impressions  touching  the  point  at 
which  their  presence,  with  the  fk^ahest 
news,  would  be  most  welcome. 
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Toor — ^yonr — old  eh-sheep  is  een-a- 
moBt  gone— gasped  the  almost  breath- 
less Darid. 

I  Ve  come  to  tell  you  the  news— yoa  '▼« 
loat  another  wether,  shouted  Luice. 

Have  you  heard  what  's  happened  f 
Tonr  fattest  merino  is  about  done  for^ 
exclaimed  Joshua. 

Each  considered  himself  the  fortunate 
herald  of  the  very  first  tidings  of  the 
catastrophe. 

It  is  n't  mine,  said  cousin  Bijah.  I 
had  heard  of  the  case  an  hour  ago.  It 
is  Jo  Tompkins's  sheep ;  he  knows  all 
about  it. 

Neighbor  Bams  told  Luke  he  did  *nt 
own  a  wether  in  the  world — so  it  was 
none  of  his. 

Why,  law  me !  says  aunt  Dida — do 
tell  something  new  when  you  set  out 
lor  it.  It  is  n't  more  than  two  minutes 
since  I  heard  all  the  particulars.  You'd 
better  stand  on  your  head  ! 

David  Doolittle  ate  no  supper  that 
niffht. 

Luke  Lockram  got  a  crust  of  bread, 
and  went  straightway  to  bed,  half  chok- 
ed with  chagrin. 

But  Joshua  was  resolved  on  maintain- 
ing his  character.  He  immediately  re- 
traced his  steps  bv  moonlight,  out  with 
his  jackknife,  and  slashed  the  animal's 

Sillet  from  ear  to  ear.  I  '11  at  least  have 
e  satisfaction,  thought  he,  of  bein? 
the  first  to  proclaim  its  demise.  And 
so  he  was ;  but  Tompkins,  the  owner, 
had  observed  his  operations ;  and  next 
day  master  Joshua  had  to  walk  into 
Bow-street,  and  pay  forty  shillings  for 
being  found  guilty  of  ovicide. 

[Nantucket  Inquirer.] 


NXWS-HikKING. 


Ga5  any  thing,  dead  or  alive,  more 
pitiably  unhappv  be  conceived,  than  a 
jaded  scribbler  for  the  public  press — sit- 
ting down  to  his  task  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, with  an  aching  head  and  an 
empty  stomach — or  met  verta,  which  is 
exactly  the  same  in  effect  ?  Imagine  the 
forlorn  drudge's  sensations,  as  ne  dog- 
gedly lifts  the  quill -stump,  and  moves 
It  instinctively  towards  that  fountain  of 
good  and  evil— the  ink-pot,  surcharged 
with  both  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  the 
hone V  of  adulation.  He  is  destitute  of 
a  topic — his  overwrought  brain  has  ex- 
hausted its  stock  of  images — and  he  can 
fancy  nothing  but  the  ghosts  of  ideas 
already  hackneyed  through  all  the 
changes  of  the  alphabet — no  subject 
that  nas  not  been  hacked  to  death  by 
the  hungry  scissors  of  borrowers  and 
imitators.   Yet  must  he  continue  to  feed 


the  iron  jaws  of  the  press !  There  is  no 
release  from  the  undertaking.  He  is 
in  for  it — and,  sterile  or  fertile,  feasting 
or  starving,  his  imagination  must  be 
wrun^  daily,  yea  hourly,  for  the  where- 
withal to  meet  the  merciless  demands 
of  the  devil  at  his  elbow  ! 

Other  men  may  eat,  drink,  and  sleep 
— may  live,  move,  and  have  a  being  like 
decent  creatures  :  the  merchant  may  re- 
lax in  time  of  sickness,  or  retire  at  sea- 
sons of  enjoyment :  the  mechanic  may 
forego  a  job  when  he  breaks  a  limb,  or 
chooses  to  go  a-fishing  :  the  farmer  may 
work,  or  let  it  alone — and  the  mariner 
hath  frequent  intermission  amidst  the 
toils  and  the  storms  of  his  career ;  and 
the  world  wa^  without  confusion,  nev- 
ertheless; they  only,  comparatively, 
feel  the  consequences.  Not  so  with  the 
slave  of  types.  For  him  there  shines 
no  holiday — no  repose,  no  retreat  awaits 
his  tired  powers — when  he  skulks,  the 
world  comes  to  an  end,  and  chaos  riots ! 

Nor  is  it  merely  indispensable  that  he 
shall  labor  at  brier  and  stated  intervals — 
the  most  irksome  sort  of  employment, 
from  its  very  constancy,  and  regularity, 
and  unceasing  recurrence: — he  must 
also  put  forth  his  efforts  at  something 
new.  The  reading  public  has  become 
a  spoiled  child,  with  a  d^raved  appe- 
tite, perpetually  hankering  afler  novel- 
ties, monstrosities,  and  impossibilities. 
In  the  fabrication  of  these  crudities  for 
quidnuncs,  a  renewal  of  intellect,  once 
a  vear  at  least,  should  be  provided  for. 
There  is  an  end,  even  to  **  the  spider's 
most  attenuated  thread," — and  what 
maker  of  long  yarns  can  be  required,  in 
reason,  not  only  to  spin  out,  like  the 
spider,  the  substance  of  his  bowels — but 
tnat  of  his  brains  into  the  bargain  ! — 
Truly  this  is  a  cruel  world — and  Uie  man 
that  meddles  with  paragraphs  a  misersh 
ble  piece  of  cameous  machinery. 

[Ibid.] 

REWSPAPXRS. 

It  is  an  astonishing  fact,  that,  in  a 
country  free  as  ours  is,  and  where  eveiy 
voter  once  or  twice  a  year  is  called  upon 
to  discharge  a  duty  at  the  ballot-box, 
there  are  manv,  very  many  persons, 
who  never  read  a  newspaper,  and  who 
know  but  little  more  of  what  is  going 
on  in  their  own  country  than  in  the  do- 
minions of  the  Grana  Mogul.  What 
they  learn  of  their  own  political  affairs, 
they  learn  from  verbal  communication, 
subject  as  it  is  to  various  perversions, 
colorings,  and  misconceptions — and,  act- 
ing upon  such  and  such  communica- 
tions only,  they  venture  to  attempt  to 
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discharge  the  high  and  hol^,  and  of 
course  responsible,  duty  of  a  jud^fe  over 
other  men's  actions  and  principles.— 
They  venture  upon  attempting  to  settle 
the  affairs  of  a  great  nation ,  extending 
through  various  degrees  of  latitude,  and 
embodying  an  immense  variety  of  in- 
terests  and  prejudices, — and  this  with- 
out the  study  or  qualifications  demanded 
even  of  a  teacher  of  a  common  country 
school,  extending  not  over  twenty  feet 
square  !     What  a  judge ! 

Newspapers  are,  in  this  country,  one 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  second  only  to 
food  and  clothing,  and  as  imperiously 
demanding  the  attention  and  fore- 
thought of  men  as  fire  or  habitations. 
Think  of  living  in  this  world  and  of 
knowing  nothing  of  what  is  foing  on 
within  it !  Think  of  a  revolution  here, 
and  an  earthquake  there — of  a  grand 
discovery  here,  a  sublime  invention 
there — of  movements  and  agitations  in 
one  place,  influencing  the  destinies  of 
nations  and  of  the  world  for  years,  and 
of  improvements  and  advances  in  anoth- 
er place,  elevating  and  ennobling  the 
condition  of  man, — and  yet  a  Freeman, 
in  a  free  country,  standing  amidst  all, 
affected  bv  all,  and  yet  ignorant  of  all ! 
What  a  blank,  a  cypher,  such  a  man ! 
how  little  above  the  mere  animal,  who 
eats  as  he  eals,  breathes  aa  he  breathes, 
and  above  whom  he  is,  only  in  the  fac- 
ulty of  speech !  For  what  is  intellect 
witnout  facts,  information,  direction, 
calculation  ?  what  but  a  mere  slumber- 
ing, raked  up,  smothered  ember,  need- 
ing the  fanning  of  a  breeze  to  quicken 
its  life— and  thai  fawning y  what  is  going 
on  in  the  world,  what  the  world  does  as 
inspired  by  what  it  knows, — ^and  that 
breeze,  the  news  of  the  day,  the  hurry, 
the  bustle,  and  excitement  of  the  times 
in  which  we  live,  move,  and  think  P 
Talk  of  past  knowledge  !  It  is  a  good 
foundation  on  which  to  build.  But  the 
superstructure  is  to  be  reared  now. 
This  moment's  knowledge  is  worth  all 
past  knowledge,  as  time  present  is  worth 
more  than  tune  past.  And  he  who 
would  benefit  mankind,  or  do  honor  to 
himself,  must  come  forth  into  the  world, 
and  know  what  the  world  is  doing,  and 
shape  and  embody  its  energies. 

History  is  important,  every  body 
grants.  Science  is  important  in  all  es- 
timation. Politics  are  government, — 
and  as  a  government  is  good  or  bad,  so 
is  a  people  prosperous  or  wretched,  gen- 
erally speaking.  But  here  in  a  news- 
paper is  the  history  of  the  very  day,  all 
spread  before  you,  with  a  vitality  and 
freshness  no  historian  can  equal.  The 
very  things  themselves,  not  their  im- 


ages, not  their  shadowy  gliosts,  flit  be- 
fore you.  The  substance  out  of  which 
history  is  to  be  woven  is  upon  the  table. 
Men  talk  for  themselves, — and  no  his- 
torian talks  for  them.  You  are  living 
among  all,  and  are  interested  in  all, — 
and  will  you  refuse  to  bay,  to  read,  aye, 
to  study  what  you  are  so  much  interest* 
ed  in  f  But  newspapers  are  more  than 
historians.  They  parade  before  yon  all 
the  inventions  and  discoveries  of  the 
times ; — ^they  trifle  with  you,  sport  with 
you,  amuse  you,  and  condole  with  you, 
as  well  as  instruct  yon.  By  your  own 
fireside,  far  from  the  scenes  of  interest, 
no  matter  whether  you  are  in  the 
crowded  city  or  in  a  remote  country 
house,  yet  they  bring  all  before  yoo, 
and  to  the  very  life  : — and  yoa  are  is 
well  and  often  better  informed  by  them 
than  he  who  has  seen  and  participated 
in  all.  Tou  need  not  stir  from  your 
farm,  or  your  own  chair,  firom  your  own 
bed  even, — and  yet  these  little  messen- 
gers, silent  and  speechless  as  they  are. 
will  take  you  into  the  wide  world,  and 
show  forth  all  that  is  going  on. 

Who  can  live  without  a  newspaper? 
What  num  will  content  himself  with 
such  ignorance  f  Better,  far  better,  live 
on  one  meal  a  day,  or  live  on  the  cheap- 
est and  homeliest  of  food.  Talk  of  ex- 
pense !  What  expense  is  it?  It  is  the 
cheapest  book  you  can  buy — ^for  there  is 
in  it  more  reading  matter  than  can  be 
purchased  in  any  book  for  doable  the 
sum.  A  father  of  a  family  who  does 
not  give  his  children  a  newspaper,  b 
guilty  of  a  sin  toward  them — for  he 
keeps  them  in  ignorance.  He  takes 
away  the  stimulus  that  will  create  an 
appetite  for  reading,  for  study — a  stim- 
ulus that  will  make  them  better  scholars 
and  better  men.  Select,  then,  a  news- 
paper for  your  children,  if  not  for  your- 
self. Remember  the  duty  yoa  owe 
them.  [Portland  Courier.] 

There  is  nothing  very  new,  and  per- 
haps nothing  remarkably  poetical,  in  the 
following  verses  from  the  Lynchburg 
Virginian ;  but  we  like  this  ofi'-hand 
sort  of  treating  with  a  subject,  which 
some  people  think  an  excuse  for  many 
pages  of  dull  sentiment,  and  eyen  aa 
apology  for  the  use  of  rope  and  pistol. 

LOVE. 

LoTB — what  a  curious,  comical  thing  it  is. 
Pleasing  and  teasing  and  vexing  us  so. 

Just  lilce  a  bee,  with  its  lioney  and  stiog,  ft  is 
Here,  and  't  is  there,  and  vrberever  we  go. 

Now  it  is  courting,  transporting  and  thrilling  as. 
Nothing  in  nature  can  equal  our  bliss  : 

Now  it  is  ftowning,  and  chilling  and  kiumf 
Plunging  us  down  to  the  lowest  abyss. 
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Tben  of  •  night,  how  it  sets  aa  a  dreaming,  O ! 

MiMM  and  kiraes  flit  over  the  brain, 
Gay  dreeeea,  bright  treaaee,  caresees,  all  Meming 

BO 

Real  and  true  that  we  waken  with  pain. 

Somelimee  pathetic,  Jocoee,  metaphysical, 
Yarioua  aepecta  and  manners  it  wears. 

The  pretty  and  witty,  the  solemn  and  qaizzical, 
All  have  their  part  of  its  pleaaaiea  and  cares. 

^  When  a  mere  boy, — say  some  five  or  six  years 

ago, 
(     One  rognlsh  gir!  played  the  mischief  with  me ; 
What  with  her  smiling^  beguiling  and  tears,  you 
)       know, 
'    Soon  was  I  pitiful  object  to  see. 

O  how  delightful  and  fyightful !  to  walk  with 
her 
Down  to  the  chnrch  that  stood  towering  hard 
\^     hy; 

.And  then  while  I  tarried,  unable  to  talk  to  her, 
Eyeing  and  sighing  ana  dying  was  I. 

Then  what  a  quarrel,  I  tremble  to  think  of  it; 

Little  was  left  me  of  life  and  of  hope. 
If  not  m  despair.  I  was  just  mi  the  brink  of  it. 

Often  I  thought  of  a  razor  or  rope. 

Ghost-like,  I  wandered,  for  weeks,  by  a  lonely 
brook. 
Shaded  by  woods,  ftom  society  free  : 
Then,  first  on  earth,  my  glazed  eyeballs  would 
only  look 
Up,  when  my  head  struck  the  limb  of  a  tree. 

Parents  and  kindred  cried.  What  is  the  matter, 
dearP 
Duly  and  truly  your  feelings  impart. 
Ah  me !  I  replied,  with  a  groan,  such  a  clatter 
here! 
^tting  my  hand  where  I  once  had  a  heart  I 

Well,  sure  enough,  it  was  tough,  but  I  bore  it 
all; 
Years  of  adventures  have  since  passed  away. 
But  yet,  in  good  truth,  I  have  hardly  got  o'er  it 
all; 
Queer  I  appear,  as  the  moat  of  folks  say. 

Pardon  my  folly,  kind  gentlemen  editors. 
Thus  to  be  whining  and  rhyming  about 

What  (publish  it;  then,  you  Ml  be  greatly  my 
creditors,) 
Scarcely  we  live  wUhj  and  can*t  live  wiiMmt, 

PoliUcfl  and  Poetry  have  few  attri- 
butes in  common,  and  few  are  the  minds 
which  can  worship  sincerely  at  the 
altars  of  both ;  but  the  writer  of  the 
following  is  the  editor  of  a  political 
journal  in  Kentucky. 

MOR5IKO  IH  SPRISa. 
BT    OXOROX    O.    rXKNTICX. 

How  sweet  the  landscape !    Morning  twines 

Her  tresses  round  the  brow  of  Day, 
And  bright  mists  o'er  the  forest  pines. 

Like  happy  Spirits,  float  away 
To  revel  on  the  mountain's  crown. 
Whence  the  glad  stream  comes  shouting  down. 
Through  woods  and  rocks,  that  hang  on  high. 
Like  clouds  against  the  deep  blue  sky. 

The  woven  sounds  of  bird  and  stream. 

Are  falling  beautiftil  and  deep 
Upon  the  spirit,  like  a  dream 

Of  music  on  the  hour  of  sleep— 
And  gently  from  the  dewy  bowers 
Soft  murmurs,  like  the  breath  of  flowers. 
Are  winding  through  the  purple  grove, 
And  blending  with  the  notes  of  Love. 


The  streams  in  veins  of  sliver  flow— 
The  sunrise  gale  o'er  flower  and  tree 

So  lightly  breathes,  it  scarce  would  blow 
A  fairy  bark  upon  the  sea  ;— 

It  comes  so  fresh,  so  calm,  so  sweet, 

It  draws  the  heart  from  its  retreat, 

To  mingle  in  the  glories,  bcHii 

In  the  first  holy  light  of  mom. 

A  cloud  is  on  the  sky  above— 

And  calmly,  o'er  the  young  year  bine, 
'T  is  coming  like  a  thing  of  Love 
To  gladden  in  the  rising  dew- 
Its  white  waves  with  the  sunlight  blend. 
And  gentle  spirits  seem  to  bend, 
From  its  unrolling  folds,  to  hear 
The  glad  sounds  of  our  Joyous  sphere. 

The  lake,  unruffled  by  the  breeze. 

Smiles  in  its  deep,  unbroken  rest. 
As  it  were  dreaming  of  the  trees 

And  blossoms  pictured  on  its  breast ; — 
Its  depths  are  glowing,  bright  and  fiiir. 
And  the  far  skies  seem  hollowed  there, 
Soft  trembling  as  they  felt  the  thrill 
Of  music  echoed  from  the  hill. 

The  living  soul  of  beauty  fills 
The  air  with  glorious  vision*— bright 

They  linger  round  the  sunny  hills 
And  wander  m  the  clear  blue  light.— 

Off  to  the  breathing  heavens  they  go, 

Along  the  earth  they  live  and  glow, 

Shed  o'er  the  lake  tbeic  happy  smiles, 

And  beckon  to  its  glittering  isles. 

Oh,  at  this  hour,  when  aic  and  earth 

Are  gushing  love,  and  Joy,  and  light, 
And  songs  of  gladness  at  the  birth 

Of  all  that  '8  beautiful  and  bright- 
Each  heart  beats  high— each  thought  is  blown 
To  flame— the  spirit  drinks  the*tona 
Of  brighter  worlds,  and  melts  away 
In  visions  of  eternal  day. 

[The  following  touching  and  beauti- 
ful stanzas  are  a  just  tribute  of  Poetry 
and  Affection  to  a  loyely  and  beloved 
child,  recently  called  from  scenes  and 
associations  hallowed  by  eyery  tie  of 
love  and  fondness,  to  a  ''  closer  walk 
with  God."    Albany  Argus.'l 

THK   EARLY   DEAD. 

Too  bright,  too  beautiftil  fbr  earth. 

Was  she  who  gladdened  every  heart ! 
The  blessed  sunbeam  of  each  hearth. 

Her  light  seemed  of  our  life  a  part  r 
Weep — ^for  her  voice  will  greet  no  more  f 

Weep— for  her  brow  of  love  is  dim ! 
Where  heaven's  eternal  fountains  pour, 

Her  spirit  breathes  its  glorious  hymn. 

Mother  of  ik«r,  our  loved  and  dead, 

Thouch  many  a  fair  plant  round  thee  bloom ; 
Long  will  thy  bitter  tears  be  shed 

Where  the  pale  roees  shade  her  tomb ; 
Yet,  as  thou  moum'st,  remember,  too, 

She  hath  been  spared  the  toil  and  strife, 
The  wasting  griefs,  the  dreams  untrue. 

The  thousand  ills  of  human  life. 

Remember,  when,  mid  your  sweet  band. 

Thou  art  ofifering  up  thy  soul  in  prayer. 
That  the  who  treads  the  "  better  land," 

Her  vow  with  thine  is  mingling  then  ! 
Thou  hast  the  memory  of  her  worth. 

Thy  fliture's  shadowy  veil  to  cheer ; 
Though  brief  her  pilgrimage  on  earth, 

'T  was  marked  by  virtues  raze  and  dear. 
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Father !  rejoice  tb&t  emu  tbou  'st  called 

So  rich  a  treasure  all  thine  own — 
Rejoice,  e'en  though  by  cares  entliralled, 

That  o'er  thy  path  her  love  once  shone ; 
Speak  of  her  oil  to  those  who  still 

Around  thee  shed  hope's  blissful  ray  ; 
And,  as  with  joy  their  young  hearts  thrill, 

Bless  Hhnj  who  thus  hath  strewn  thy  way. 

Sisters,  at  noon  and  eve  who  'It  miss, 

As  wearied  from  yon  halls  ye  come, 
Her  bounding  step,  her  playful  kiss. 

Her  laughing  glance  to  greet  you  home,— 
New  pleasures  in  your  path  will  spring,    . 

New  ties,  perchance,  will  round  you  twine, 
Yet  think  not  Time's  o'erladen  wing 

Hath  aught  more  fair  than  her  we  shrine. 


Brothers  I  it  seemed  a  darkened  boor 

When  ft-om  this  world  your  playmate 
When  on  each  tree  and  bursting  flower 

Your  idol  sister  gazed  her  last : 
The  turf  is  on  her !  and  for  Mom, 

Love's  harp  its  sweetest  chord  bath  leal — 
Brothers !  prove  to  her  memory  true. 

As  on  life's  wave  your  barks  are  tooaed. 

The  turf  is  on  her !    Weep  not  now — 

All  blessings  crown  the  early  dead  ! 
She  w^as  called  home,  ere  from  her  brow 

One  trace  of  radiant  mirth  had  fled. 
Knowing  but  Love's  unclouded  sun. 

Her  dream  of  earth  was  bright  as  brief, — 
Rejoice,  that  when  the  goal  she  won. 

Her  crown  had  not  a  withered  leaf! 


DEATHS, 


AND    OBITUARY   NOTICES    OF   PERSONS   LATELY   DECEASED, 


In  Lowell,  Ms.  Sept.  15,  WARREN  COL- 
BURN,  aged  40.  Mr.  Colbum  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1890,  and  scrupulously  ful- 
filled, through  life,  all  the  duties  incumbent  on 
him  as  a  man  and  as  a  Christian  ;  and  his  death 
will  be  severely  felt,  not  only  by  his  family,  but 
by  a  numerous  circle,  to  whom  he  was  enclear- 
ed  by  the  ties  of  friendship  and  affection.  It 
may  truly  be  said  of  him,  that  his  mind  was, 
intellectually  and  morally,  of  the  highest  grade. 
His  labors,  to  advance  the  cause  of  education, 
are  well  known  to  the  world, — and  his  admira- 
ble treatises  on  Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  are  ac- 
knowledged as  standard  works,  and  introduced 
Into  almost  all  our  schools  and  academies.  Ma- 
ny important  improvements  in  the  machinery  of 
our  manufacturing  establishments,  are  the  fruits 
of  his  scientific  researches  and  ingenuity.  In- 
deed, he  was  always  devising  plans  to  improve 
his  fellow-citizens  in  knowledge  and  virtue. 
His  heart  was  full  of  philanthropy — and  bis 
•tudy  through  life  seemed  to  be  to  do  good* 
Mr.  Colburn  had  been  a  resident  of  Lowell  for 
nearly  ten  years,  and  always  identified  himself 
with  the  interests  of  the  inhabitants.  The  loss 
af  such  a  man  makes  a  chasm  in  society — and 
years  may  elapse  before  it  will  be  closed. 

In  Nashville,  Ten.  August  13,  WILLIAM 
6IBBES  HUNT,  Esq.  editor  of  the  National 
Banner,  formerly  of  Boston.  In  tlie  death  of 
this  gentleman,  in  the  meridian  of  life,  and  in 
the  ardent  pursuit  of  an  honorable  career,  Ten- 
nessee has  sustained  a  heavy  loss.  He  was  a 
man  of  learning,  of  genius,  of  sound,  discrimi- 
nating judgement,  and  extensive  acquirements. 
As  the  condurtnr  of  a  public  prcBS,  he  had  no 
superior  in  the  West,  and  was  well  known  in 
this  state  as  the  editor  of  the  Western  Monitor, 
and  the  Western  Review.  A  strong  and  vigor- 
ous political  writer,  he  was  firm,  yet  courteous, 
in  the  expression  of  his  opinions  ;  and  although 
frequently  engaged  in  controversy,  his  good 
temper  and  djs^crelion  never  permitted  him  to 
descend  to  the  low  and  debasing  scurrility  which 
degrade  too  many  political  journals.  In  I6i25  he 
removed  from  Lexington,  Ky.  to  Nashville,  and 
soon  aller  commenced  the  publication  ot  the 


Nashville  Banner,  which  soon  acquired  ao  high 
a  reputation,  that,  at  the  present  time,  it  is  prob- 
ably the  most  extensively  circulated  newspaper 
west  of  the  mountains.  In  him  the  editorial 
corps  has  lost  one  of  its  most  distiftguisbed 
members.  — 

In  Pawtuxet,  R.  I.  Aug.  29,  CapC  THOMAS 
UOLLIS  CONDY,  afed  77.  This  genaemaa 
was  a  native  of  Boston,  entered  the  American 
army  at  the  age  of  19.  a  subaltern  officer  in  the 
regiment  commanded  by  Col.  Henry  Jackson, 
called  the  Boston  regiment,  as  a  large  proportioa 
of  the  officers  were  young  gentlemen  from  that 
town  and  its  vicinity.  This  regiment  acquired 
a  large  share  of  honor  in  the  battle  on  fUmde- 
Island,  in  which  the  British  were  repulsed  in 
1778,  and  it  was  again  engaged  in  the  battle  at 
Springfield,  in  the  Jeri^s.  in  June,  I780l  WliOe 
many  of  his  companions,  worn  down  and  dis- 
couraged by  privations  and  sufferings,  were  in- 
duced to  retire  from  the  service  of  their  coantxj, 
the  subject  of  this  notice  continued  Mtb/iil  to 
the  glotious  cause  till  the  termination  of  the 
mighty  struggle  in  1783.  He  was  a  vigilant  and 
brave  officer,  and  a  disciplinarian  of  tl^  Stenben 
school.  His  facetiousness  of  dispoaitioo  and 
his  fund  of  good  humor  rendered  bun  a  pleasant 
companion,  even  under  cireumstances  the  meet 
dark  and  trying.  In  his  latter  days  be  was  com- 
forted by  a  measure  of  compensaticm  for  past 
sufferings  by  the  bounty  of  the  gDvemamit. 
Having  for  half  a  century  witnessed  the  conr 
summation  of  his  country's  glory,  pn«cared  by 
unparalleled  efforts  in  which  he  participated,  he 
has  departed  to  receive  his  eternal  reward. 

In  Missouri,  Hon.  ALEXANDER  BUCK- 
NER.  Mr.  Buckner  emigrated  from  Indiana  to 
Missouri,  in  1618.  In  1839  he  was  elecled  a 
member  of  the  Convention  which  formed  the 
Constitution  of  Missouri  ;  subsequently  he  was 
elected  to  the  State  Senate ;  and  in  1830  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  While  in  tlint  body 
be  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States ;  in  which  capacity  be  bad  served  two 
sessions.  During  his  residence  in  Missouri,  be 
was  invariably  elected  to  every  office  for  which 
he  was  offered. 
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RECENT   TRAVELERS'  IN    AMERICA. 

The  most  recent  works  on  America  have  been  written  by  a  couple 
of  Scotchmen,  Mr.  Stuart  and  Colonel  Hamilton.  Nativity,  however, 
is  the  only  point  of  resemblance  between  them.  In  every  thing  else 
they  are  antipodes.  As  these  gentlemen  were  in  the  United  States 
at  about  the  same  time,  and  have  published  their  speculations  at  a 
short  interval,  it  is  a  matter  of  curiosity  to  compare  the  two,  and  their 
books,  together ;  for,  if  unconnected  by  the  association  of  similarity, 
they  most  surely  are  intimately  linked  by  the  association  of  contrast. 

Mr.  Stuart  lefl  his  native  land,  on  account  of  his  implication  in 
an  affair  of  honor,  which  terminated  disagreeably,  and  induced  him  to 
seek  retirement  in  the  United  States.  His  visit  resulted  in  a  three 
years'  residence,  passed  in.  industrious  observations,  which,  on  his  re- 
turn to  Europe,  he  thought  fit  to  communicate  to  the  world.  From  the 
volumes,  in  which  this  communication  was  made,^we  gather  all  that  we 
know  of  Mr.  Stuart;  and  in  them  his  character  is  mirrored  as  faithful- 
ly, as  was  that  of  Hamlet's  mother  in  the  glass,  which  the  crazy  prince 
held  up  to  her.  We  know  him  from  crown  to  shoe-tie,  and  can  imag- 
ine, with  a  fancy  too  vivid  to  be  inaccurate,  the  cut  of  his  coat  and  the 
color  of  his  hair.  Unquestionably,  his  quantum  of  the  letter  article 
was  decently  trimmed  and  smoothly  adjusted,  for  he  could  get  it  cat 
for  nine  pence,  and  have  it  combed  without  what  appears  to  have  been 
his  greatest  aversion — an  extra  charge.  His  hat  was  well  brushed, 
and  his  whole  exterior  was  that  of  a  gentleman,  fond  of  decency  and 
yet  partial  to  economy.  He  wore  his  clothes  well,  we  have  no  doubt, 
and  they  were  well  made,  considering  that  he  employed  an  inferior 
artist.  But  of  all  this,  though  as  fully  convinced  as  of  our  own  exist- 
ence and  identity,  we  are  not  quite  prepared  to  make  oath ;  and  we 
will  commence  another  paragraph  with  what  our  traveler  admires  be- 
yond all  things — a  fact. 

We  never  knew,  till  we  became  acquainted'  with  Mr.  Stuart,  the 

meaning  of  the  term  a  matter-of-fact  man.     He  lives  in  an  element  of 

fact.     It  is  his  meat  and  drink,  and  apparently  board  and  lodging  into 

the  bargain.     Sir  Richard  Phillips  published  a  book,  which  he  some- 
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what  ostentatiously  called  "  A  Million  of  Facts  ;"  without  bragging  of 
it,  Mr.  Stuart  has  given  us  double  the  number.  No  matter  what  it  is, 
provided  it  be  a  fact ;  however  trifling,  vain,  or  useless,  as  long  as  it  is 
entitled  to  that  saving  epithet,  it  is  the  article  for  the  Scotchman's 
money.  "  The  fact  is,"  he  observes,  "  that  in  this  country  people  are 
generally  in  bed  before  ten."  This  is  very  like  what,  in  courts  of  jus- 
tice, we  have  sometimes  heard  very  innocently  called  a  *'  false  fact." 
The  extensive  induction,  by  which  he  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  is 
found  in  the  circumstance,  that  his  landlord,  in  a  country  village,  apol- 
ogized for  previous  non-appearance,  by  the  remark  that  on  the  preced- 
ing night  he  had  been  kept  up  till  twelve  o'clock  by  company.  Still 
that  was  sufficient  basis  for  a  fact ;  and  we  have  it  advanced  with  all 
the  solemnity  it  deserves. 

Another  fact,  which  troubles  Mr.  Stuart,  is  the  want  of  an  unmen- 
tionable accommodation,  which  he  alleges  is  no  where  to  be  found  in 
the  states.  To  tell  the  truth,  for  our  traveler  seems  to  be  a  very  ami- 
able man,  this  is  the  most  serious  ground  for  complaint  that  he  finds 
through  the  whole  country.  Our  institutions  of  government,  in  his 
eyes,  are  good ;  our  inns  are  good ;  our  prisons  are  good ;  but  our 
Cloacinian  conveniences  are  very  detestable.  The  circumstance  seems 
to  have  made  a  deep  impression  on  our  traveler ;  and  we  sincerely 
hope,  that,  if  he  ever  visits  this  country  again,  he  may  find  the  cause  of 
his  disquiet  and  displeasure  entirely  removed.  His  theory  on  the  sub- 
ject, we  had  almost  forgotten  to  mention,  is  the  Neptunian,  and  he  at- 
tributes our  deficiencies  in  this  respect  to  the  want  of  water. 

Another  partiality  of  Mr.  Stuart  is  for  statistics,  though  they  do 
not  always  come  up  to  the  level  of  facts.  He  is  eminently  figurative. 
Nothing  escapes  him,  that  will  form  an  item  for  calculation,  from  the 
value  of  a  farm,  to  the  price  of  a  mutton-chop ,  from  the  contents  of 
the  great  lakes,  to  the  amount  of  liquor  taken  by  a  couple  of  his  friends 
ID  the  shape  of  ante-meridian  nippers.  When  he  attends  a  camp- 
meeting,  he  not  only  gives  us  the  number  of  auditors  and  the  number 
of  clergymen,  but  the  chapter  and  verse  from  which  they  take  their 
text ;  which,  on  one  occasion,  as  if  with  particular  reference  to  Mr. 
Staart's  propensity,  was  selected  from  the  Book  of  Numbers.  In  ris- 
iting  an  orchard,  he  entertains  us  with  the  length  of  the  cider-miU, 
the  cubic  contents  of  a  barrel,  the  price  of  each  barrel  according  to 
the  quality,  with  the  additional  and  somewhat  irrelevant  fact  of  the  rent 
of  an  acre  of  pasture-grass.  Here  his  astonishment  is  excited,  and  he 
ventures  a  remark  on  the  inconsistency  of  letting  pasture  grass 
at  four  or  five  dollars  an  acre,  when  a  horse  is  grazed  at  a  dollar  and 
a  half.  On  his  return  from  the  orchard  excursion,  Mr.  Stuart  so  far 
relaxed  from  his  accustomed  temperance,  as  to  treat  himself  to  a  glass 
of  Malaga  and  water.  This  fact  is  certainly  worthy  of  record  ;  but 
with  the  Scotchman  it  is  something  more — a  nest-egg  for  statistics. 
His  landlord  told  him  that  the  Malaga  cost  him  eight  shillings  a  gallon. 

One  item  leads  quite  naturally  to  another ;  and,  in  the  next  breath, 
we  are  informed  that  the  whole  charge,  on  the  ensuing  morning,  "  for 
lodging,  supper,  and  breakfast,  for  my  wife  and  myself,"  was  five  shil- 
lings and  nine  pence,  sterling.  The  dishes  of  the  breakfast  table  are 
so  many  peculiar  facts,  worthy  of  individual  notice :  they  consisted  of 
the  very  unusual  articles  of  coffee,  eggs,  beef-steak,  toast,  and  butter. 
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There  was  a  wonder  worth  crossing  the  Atlantic  to  learn,  and  recross- 
ing  it  to  promalgate  I  On  another  occasion  he  dined  with  a  friend,  at 
a  country  hotel,  on  the  rare  and  recondite  preparations  of  fish,  roast 
iamb,  broiled  ham  and  chicken,  peas,  sweet  Indian  corn  boiled,  (not 
raw,)  potatoes,  and  apple-pie,  with  a  bottle  of  very  tolerable  claret ; 
and,  strange  to  relate,  all  this  without  any  previous  warning,  and  all 
for  a  dollar  and  a  half  for  two  persons  1  The  days  of  Aladdin's  lamp 
we  verily  believe  to  have  been  restored ;  and  Sinbad  the  Sailor,  in  the 
marvel  of  his  adventures,  must  yield  the  palm  to  Stuart  the  Trav- 
eler. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  Mr.  Stuart's  fondness  for  fact,  and  reverence 
for  statistics,  we  are  constrained  to  admit  that  he  is  sometimes  hasty 
in  forming  conclusions  from  very  uncertain  premises.  One  striking 
instance  of  this  is  to  be  found  when  he  tells  us  that  the  female  servante 
of  an  inn,  which  he  visited,  were  uniformly  obliging,  "  although  they 
would  not  have  accepted  a  shilling  had  it  been  offered."  We  think 
Mr.  Stuart  has  made  this  assertion  rashly,  and  that  the  observation  was 
not  conducted  with  a  due  regard  to  the  rules  of  experimental  philosophy. 
A  matter  so  important,  and  so  easily  to  be  tested,  should  never  have 
been  left  to  mere  vague  speculation.  Bacon  would  have  recommended 
differently ;  but,  on  points  of  this  kind,  Mr.  Stuart  is  a  follower  of  Aris- 
totle. Why  did  not  our  traveler  **  tip  'em  the  siller  f"  He  might  then 
have  substituted  his  favorite,  palpable  fact,  for  a  doubtful,  unsu&tantial 
theory.  The  contest  would  have  been  between  an  affectation  of  pride, 
and  a  reality  of  prudence ;  and  ten  to  one  on  Mammon  we  should  have 
considered  fair  odds.  Mr.  Stuart  was  too  much  of  a  Lowlander  to  run 
the  risk. 

With  the  propensities  thus  exhibited  by  Mr.  Stuart,  one  can  hardly 
be  astonished  that  he  thinks  it  important  to  tell  us,  that  he  once  ordered 
a  chog,  and  was  furnished  with  an  extra  canvass-back,  without  extra 
charge  ;  or  that  he  attended  a  course  of  lectures  on  astronomy,  on  ac- 
count of  the  smallness  of  the  expense, — only  one  shilling  sterling  a 
head.  Once,  too,  he  dined  at  a  planter's  in  the  Southern  States,  and 
had  nothing  to  pay  ;  but,  as  an  offset,  in  New-Orleans,  he  was  obliged 
to  give  a  dollar  a  dozen  for  his  washing — ^without  distinction  of  shirt 
or  pocket-handkerchief — and  he  might  have  added,  with  his  character- 
istic love  of  detail,  without  reference  to  the  length  of  time  that  one 
had  been  worn,  or  the  other  used. 

Apropos  of  this  love  of  detail,  and  tact  of  minute  observation :  it  is 
a  subject  on  which  we  had  nearly  omitted  to  do  Mr.  Stuart  justice. 
How  delicately  and  patiently  must  he  have  pursued  his  investigations, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  to  become  convinced  that  it  is  much  less 
usual  in  the  United  States  than  in  Scotland  for  the  men  to  wear  night* 
caps  I  From  his  silence  on  the  subject  we  are  led  to  the  mierence,  that 
the  women  in  the  one  country  indulge  in  this  luxury  about  as  much  as 
in  the  other.  In  our  mind's  eye  we  can  see  Mr.  Stuart,  in  slippers 
and  shirt,  that  very  shirt  for  whose  cleansing  he  gave  six  pence  in  New- 
Orleans,  pursuing  his  nocturnal  wanderings,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
truth  of  this  assertion  by  the  inductive  process.  With  candle  in  hand, 
and  handkerchief  on  head,  he  sallies  forth  at  midnight,  the  very  pic- 
ture of  Mr.  Finn  in  Paul  Schaick,  and  prosecutes  his  demi-phrenolog- 
ical  studies  through  the  bed-chambers  of  his  hotel.    He  collects  statis- 
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tics ;  so  many  night-capped  heads,  so  many  un^night<apped,  and  dis- 
crowned. Next  comes  the  documentary  and  remembered  evidence  of 
the  night<K:aps  he  had  noticed  in  Scotland ;  then  the  comparison ;  then 
the  conclusion ;  which  he  persuades  himself  to  be  a  fact — the  object, 
sole  and  singular,  of  aU  his  wanderings  and  all  his  speculations. 

But  Mr.  Stuart  did  not  confine  his  inquiries  to  the  relative  wearing 
of  night-caps,  or  his  fondness  for  statistics  to  the  returns  of  the  census, 
the  prices  of  his  meals,  the  enormity  of  washing  expenses,  or  the  ab- 
sence of  extra  charges.  He  establishes  a  domestic. census  of  his  own, 
not  under  the  authority  of  government,  but  carried  on  under  his  per- 
sonal observation.  He  passed  a  night  at  a  plantation,  (he  mistress  of 
which  had  been  twice  married,  and,  what  was  well  worthy  of  record, 
had  borne  twins  to  both- of  her  husbands.  In  Rome,  she  would  have 
received  a  bounty  from  the  state,  as  a  woman  who  had  deserved  well 
of  it.  On  this  visit,  our  traveler  slept  in  the  only  spare  chamber, 
which  contained  three  beds,  all  of  which  vrore  occupied.  A  circum- 
stance so  singular  naturally  leads  him  to  reflection,  and  reflection  as 
surely  terminates  in  philosophical  observation  ;  *'  I  do  not  know,"  he 
says,  '*  what  would  have  happened  if  a  greater  number  of  strangers 
had  arrived."  Any  one,  even  without  a  knowledge  of  the  locus  in  quo, 
could  suggest  the  only  probable  alternative.  It  is  as  plain  as  the  nose 
on  Mr.  Stuart's  face,  which,  we  have  no  doubt^  is  prominent  if  not 
protuberant,  for  he  always  goes  ahead  as  if  he  were  following  it. 

We  have  not  yet  observed  on  Mr.  Stuart's  style.  Its  chief  defects 
are  frequent  improprieties  of  expression,  gross  inaccuracies  in  gram- 
mar, harsh  collocation  of  words,  and  an  utter  contempt  of  arrangement 
in  his  ideas.  Juxta-position  is  with  him  no  sign  of  similarity  of  sub- 
ject, or  even -the  most  distant  relationship.  His  facts  are  heaped  to- 
gether like  the  articles  in  a  Yankee  baggage-wagon;  nothing  for  show, 
but  all  for  stowage.  He  has  no  regard  for  antecedent  and  consequent, 
and  we  have  before  hinted  at  his  inattention  to  premiss  and  conclu- 
sion. When  he  states  two  facts  in  a  distinct  paragraph,  he  couples 
them  thus  :  **  We  have  not  been  accosted  by  a  beggar  in  New- York. 
The  streets -seem  to  be  well  watered."  How  these  fellow-passengers 
happened  to  be  alung  in  the  same  hammock  is  more  than  we  can  easily 
divine. 

Mr.  Stuart  is  very  favorably  disposed  towards  this  country,  and  wil- 
ling to  represent  all  her  institutions  in  the  most  favorable  point  of  view. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  rudeness  to  which  he  sometimes  confesses, 
we  believe  him  to  have  a  tolerable  share  of  civilization.  But,  through 
the  whole  of  his  two  volumes,  we  did  not  meet  with  a  single  sentiment, 
which  warmed  us  with  a  generous  feeling  or  an  affectionate  impulse 
towards  the  writer,  who  was  so  full  of  soft  words,  and  found  so  much 
among  us  to  admire.  On  one  occasion  only  did  we  approximate  to 
any  emotion  of  the  kind.  He  was  describing  a  hospitable  and  joyous 
receptionof  his  party,  at  a  Virginian  hotel,  which  was  called  ''The  Mer- 
ry Oaks ;"  he  appeared  to  feel  kindly  and  warmly,  when  he  expressed 
the  pleasure  they  enjoyed,  and  the  regret  with  which  they  left  their 
merry  and  open«hearted  host.  But  mark  the  conclusion  of  the  para- 
graph,  and  the  cold-water  dash  it  administered  to  our  easy  sensibilities 
— *'  The  charge  against  each  person  was  half  a  dolfar^itUe  more  than 
two  shillings !" 
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We  are  suspicious  of  Mr.  Stuart's  praise,  and  cannot  bat  think  he 
had  his  eye  on  an  equivalent  while  he  was  in  the  act  of  bestowing  it% 
His  volumes  contain,  among  masses  of  trash,  patches  of  valuable  in* 
formation.  In  England  they  may  be  read  to  advantage ;  and  few 
Americans  will  skim  over  them  without  learning  something  of  their 
own  country,  of  which  they  had  till  then  been  ignorant.  We  dislike, 
however,  the  spirit  of  the  man,  and,  following  him  in  his  travels  without 
sympathy,  part  from  him  without  regret.  His  soul  may  be  immaterial, 
but  the  limit  of  its  range  is  within  the  circumference  of  a  six  pence. 

Colonel  Hamilton  is  a  very  different  man.  Already  favorably 
known  as  the  author  of  one  of  the  best  novels  of  the  age,  his  literary 
pretensions  place  him  far  above  any  other  English  traveler  who  has 
made  the  tour  of  the  United  States.  A  tory  by  habit  and  education, 
a  soldier  by  profession,  and  a  gentleman  by  nature,  his  speculations 
are  always  tinctured  by  prejudices,  though  given  with  a  freedom  of  ex- 
pression and  elegance  of  style,  that  disarm  even  prejudices  of  much 
that  is  offensive.  He  is  not  blessed  with  that  fondness  of  detail  which 
characterizes  Mr.  Stuart ;  his  views  are  large  and  comprehensive.  We 
are^not  favored  with  the  mysteries  of  his  memurandum-book ;  nor  a 
daily  compend  of  his  landlord's  bill  of  fare ;  nor  with  items  of  the 
liquor  drank  by  his  friends ;  nor  with  the  minutiae  of  mine  host's  bill. 
Colonel  Hamilton's  mode  of  doing  things  is  quite  the  opposite.  His 
disbursements  are  made  by  a  servant,  who  carries  his  spending  money 
and  his  lending  money.  In  general  terms,  we  are  given  to  understand 
that  he  frequented  the  best  houses,  saw  the  best  society,  drank  the  best 
wine,  and  ate  the  best  dinners,  that  were  to  be  had  in  the  United  States 
— but  his  vouchers  have  been  kept  for  his  private  perusal,  and  the  en* 
tertainment  of  particular  friends.  The  absence  or  presence  of  extra 
charges  does  not  appear  to  trouble  him  in  the  least;  and,  what  is  very 
singular,  considering  the  importance  of  the  subject,  he  has  not  once 
aspired  to  the  circumstance  of  night-caps. 

Colonel  Hamilton  speculates,  generalizes,  philosophizes.  His  style 
is  singularly  felicitous,  combining,  in  a  very  rare  degree,  strength  with 
beauty  of  expression,  and  richness  of  humor  with  spirited  wit  and  vig* 
orous  eloquence.  His  description  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara  is  a  fine 
composition,  and  the  reffections,  with  which  it  is  interspersed,  spring 
naturally  from  the  grandeur  he  is  contemplating.  The  account  of  the 
Shaker  village,  at  Niskayuma,  is  happily  drawn  ;  but  the  air  of  light- 
ness about  it  savors  a  little  too  much  of  the  man  of  the  world.  We 
never  could  smile  at  the  saltatory  exhibitions  of  a  Shaker  congregation. 
The  meagre  frames  of  the  women,  with  the  narrow  shoulders  and 
spare  chests,  the  sallow  and  corpse-like  complexions,  please  us,  if 
possible,  still  less  than  the  hypocritical  visages  of  the  men,  overshad- 
owed by  the  long  sleek  hair,  and  wearing  an  aspect  of  low  cunning 
and  assumed  humility.  Never  have  we  been  able  to  contemplate  their 
performances  with  any  higher  emotions  than  those  of  disgust,  or  to 
listen  to  the  absurd  harangues  of  their  elders  without  a  sigh  for  the 
weakness  of  humanity,  and  pity  for  the  deluded  ignorance,  which  was 
thus  receiving  the  rant  of  folly  for  the  inspiration  of  religion.  Still  their 
absurdities  are,  perhaps,  harmless,  as  they  can  never  become  generals 
the  eccentric  and  unnatural  will  always  find  a  few  crazy  proselytes, 
but  never  a  numerous  body  of  sane  disciples. 
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We  are  disposed  to  grant  Colonel  Hamilton  much  more  praise,  than 
that  which  attaches  to  merely  superior  excellence  and  attractiveness  of 
style.  From  a  very  thorough  perusal  and  review  of  his  book,  and  a 
degree  of  reflection  upon  its  most  important  topics,  we  are  persuaded 
that  he  is  an  **  honest  chronicler,"  and  circulates  nothing  but  the  re- 
sults of  his  conviction.  That  he  is  prejudiced  sometime^,  we  are  not 
disposed  to  deny  ;  and  that  we  differ  from  him  in  many  of  his  political 
views,  as  a  follower  of  Jeffersonian  republicanism,  untainted  by  the  later 
heresies  with  which  it  has  been  infused,  we  are  ready  to  admit.  When 
he  admires  the  principles  of  primogeniture,  and  approves  the  odious 
system  of  ^o^^tn^  as  current  in  the  English  schools,  we  cannot  help 
wishing  that  these  lurking  predilections  of  John  Bull  were  corrected 
in  so  clever  a  fellow.  When  he  refuses,  from  spite,  to  visit  the  water- 
works at  Philadelphia,  it  strikes  us  that  he  is  himself  the  only  loser, 
and.  we  do  not  believe  that  this  very  respectable  monument  of  in- 
genuity experienced  the  least  mortification.  On  this  subject,  however, 
he  is  not  the  only  traveler  who  has  been  most  unconscionably  bored  ;  the 
Philadelphians  should  let  the  water-works  speak  for  themselves.  These 
are  trifling  matters,  however,  in  an  octavo  of  four  hundred  pages. 
How  any  one  could  expect  to  find  fewer  gross  prejudices,  in  so  large  a 
space,  we  cannot  imagine. 

Colonel  Hamilton  complains  that  there  is  an  indecent  haste  at  our 
hotels  in  performing  the  functions  of  mastication.  He  is  indignant 
that  meals  are  furnished  only  at  stated  hours,  and  that  if  a  man  is  not 
fortunately  in  the  possession  of  a  chronometer,  and  disposed  to  conform 
himself  to  the  despotic  regulations  of  Boniface,  he  runs  great  risk  of 
'entirely  losing  his  breakfast  and  dinner,  or  of  getting  them  in  a  condition 
•  unmeet  for  a  tolerably  well  educated  palate.  Servants,  too,  be  finds 
generally  inattentive;  and,  in  a  strange  inn, he  does  not  like  to  be  ship- 
ped off  alone  to  explore  a  passage  to  an  unknown  point,  with  nothing 
in  the  shape  of  a  pilot,  or  even  a  compass  to  direct  him.  In  all  this, 
we  think  the  Colonel  is  perfectly  right ;  and  we  have  strenuously  re- 
sisted every  proposition  to  burn  him  in  effigy,  that  has  been  based  on 
any  one  of  these  several  speculations.  It  is  our  deliberate  opinion, 
founded  not  on  a  very  extensive,  though  not  a  very  limited  observation, 
'that  at  most  of  our  public  houses,  people  may  be  said  to  bolt,  rather  than 
40  eat.  They  swallow  their  food  whole,  without  going  through  a  process, 
which  fbreign  physicians  assert  to  be  a  very  useful  prelude  to 
■digestion.  The  stomach  is  not  treated  fairly,  when  called  upon  to  dis- 
charge the  additional  duties  of  the  teeth.  We  do  not  wonder  that  it 
rebels  against  such  impositions  on  its  good  nature,  and  are  much  obliged 
to  the  gallant  colonel  for  breaking  a  lance  in  its  defence. 

In  respect  to  pilotage,  when  ignorant  of  the  localities  of  an  inn,  we 
also  confess  ourself  a  Hamiltonian.  Often  have  we  suffered  from  the 
want  of  it,  and  remember  an  anecdote  which  fully  illustrates  its  neces- 
sity. Some  years  ago,  a  gentleman  stopped  at  a  hotel  in  Hartford,  on 
a  night  when  a  party  of  Indians  were  destined  to  be  his  fellow-lodgers. 
Beds  were  placed  for  them  in  a  long  hall  which  extended  through  the 
house,  on  either  side  of  which  was  a  row  of  chambers.  Our  friend 
was  disposed  to  retire  early,  and  was  despatched  with  a  candle  to  find 
his  apartment.  Reaching  one,  which  answered  the  description  he  had 
received  at  the  bar,  he  entered,  and,  without  much  examination  or  de- 
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lay,  threw  himself  into  the  bed  and  drew  the  curtains.  About  an  hour 
had  elapsed,  and  he  had  fallen  into  a  comfortably  sound  slumber,  when 
he  was  roused  by  a  sudden  shriek.  Supposing  it  to  be  an  accidental  yell 
of  one  of  his  Indian  neighbors,  he  merely  swore  at  them,  fastened  his 
door,  and  again  tried  to  compose  himself  to  sleep.  His  repose,  how* 
ever,  was  of  short  duration.  In  about  a  minute,  the  man  of  the  man- 
sion was  thundering  at  the  door,  with  a  whole  posse  comitatus.  His 
guest  refused  all  admittance,  but  finally  consented  to  a  parley.  To 
his  great  astonishment,  he  discovered  that  he  was  merely  a  squatter 
in  the  premises,  without  any  legal  right  of  occupancy.  The  apart- 
ment belonged  to  a  worthy  lady,  whose  liege  was  absent.  On  retiring 
to  her  chamber,  she  had  deliberately  thrown  off  the  incumbrances  of 
the  day,  and  arrayed  herself  in  the  costume  which  it  was  her  wont 
to  wear  by  night.  After  arranging  all  preliminaries  to  a  quiet  rest,, 
she  had  drawn  aside  the  curtains,  and  was  about  to  enter  her  couch. 
Judge  of  her  terror  on  finding  it  already  tenanted  by  a  stranger,  and» 
If  whiskers  are  any  indication  of  manhood,  that  stranger  evidently 
of  another  sex.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  can  hardly  wonder 
that  her  cry  should  have  borne  some  distant  resemblance  to  an  Indian 
yell.  Explanations  ensued,  and,  as  the  character  of  all  the  parties  was 
fortunately  above  suspicion,  the  affair  terminated  with  neither  a  duel 
nor  a  divorce. 

Colonel  Hamilton's  speculation  on  New-England  character  may 
seem  to  be  more  open  to  objection,  than  his  complaints  of  our  taverns. 
Here  we  are  getting  upon  dangerous  ground,  and  must  select  our  foot* 
hold  as  cautiously  as  we  may.  He  says  we  are  cold,  money-loving,, 
little  moved  by  the  kinder  impulses  of  the  heart,  unamiable,  unimagin* 
ative,  vain,  puritanical,  and  with  a  reputation  for  honesty  somewhat  at 
a  discount.  On  the  other  hand,  he  admits  that  our  lack  of  heart  is 
compensated  by  a  double  supply  of  brains ;  he  confesses  that  we  are 
energetic,  independent,  sober,  attached  to  good  order,  well  educated, 
and  religious.  The  charge  of  dishonesty  we  leave  altogether  out  of 
view,  as,  from  the  connection  in  which  it  appears,  we  presume  he 
intends  to  confine  it  to  that  class  of  the  community  known  by  the 
appellation  of  pedlars, — a  body  of  sharpers,  among  whom  we  believe 
our  own  laws  do  not  recognize  the  existence  of  any  superfluity  of  fair 
dealing.  At  any  rate,  the  popular  persuasion  is,  and  particularly  in 
the  Southern  States,  that  a  greater  set  of  rogues  than  are  acting  in 
this  capacity,  can  be  found  only  in  the  cells  of  the  Penitentiary,  and 
among  the  graduates  of  our  Houses  of  Correction. 

But,  on  examining  the  remainder  of  the  charges,  with  as  little  pre-^ 
judice  as  can  be  required  of  a  New-Englander,  are  we  prepared  to  say 
that  they  are  without  foundation  in  truth?  Are  we  not  money-loving ?^ 
Is  there  any  country  where  riches  command  greater  respect,  power, 
and  influence?  Is  not  a  man  of  wealth  synonymous  with  a  man  of 
merit,  and  is  not  fullness  of  pocket  a  measure  of  capacity  and  talent  t 
Look  at  the  grasping,  monopolizing,  anxious  spirit,  with  which  the  ac* 
cumulation  of  gold  is  sought,  and  the  tenacity  with  which  it  is  held. 
Look  at  the  immense  corporations,  darkening  the  land,  absorbing  the 
general  industry  for  individual  benefit,  and  fostering  all  the  aristocratic 
tendencies  of  society,  to  heap  up  a  few  mammoth  fortunes  for  misers,  to 
be  lavished  by  fools.     Go  into  our  churches,  and  hear  eulogy  out-eulo- 
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gized  over  the  remains  of  rich  blockheads,  whose  mother-wit  was  jast 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  steer  clear  of  the  jail,  and  cheat  with  color 
of  law,  and  whose  memory  is  a  scorn  and  mockery  to  the  oppressed 
laborer  and  unrelieved  poor.  Open  our  statnte-books,  and  read  the 
laws  on  imprisonment  for  misfortune,  which  would  disgrace  the  code 
of  Tartary — if  Tartary  has  any  code — but  as  to  which,  all  the  virtue, 
intelligence,  and  talent  of  old  Massachusetts  can  do  nothing  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  efforts  of  greedy  money-lenders  and  starving  pettifoggers. 
Consider  all  these  things,  and  then  say  whether  or  not  the  epithet  of 
"money-loving"  is  too  harsh  for  such  a  devoted  worship  of  Mammon! 

That  we  are  a  people  of  cold  temperament,  and,  in  general,  unimag- 
inative, that  our  manners  and  feelings  are  somewhat  puritanical,  and 
that  we  are  moderately  vain,  it  is  not  our  present  intention  to  deny. 
If  we  arc  vain,  it  is  not  without  very  good  reason ;  as  we  have  much 
among  us,  of  which  we  might  justly  be  not  only  vain,  but  proud.  Oar 
puritanical  notions  we  come  by  fairly,  and  they  only  prove  that  we  are 
the  sons  of  our  fathers.  As  to  the  lack  of  imaginativeness,  we  have  not 
quite  made  up  our  mind  :  and  our  coldness  finds  a  sufficient  apology 
in  our  climate.  Byron  says  that  the  **  cold  in  clime  are  cold  in  blood;" 
and,  in  saying  it,  he  certainly  gives  us  a  verse  of  poetry  that  is  also 
philosophy  and  truth.  The  better  part  of  Colonel  Hamilton's  picture 
may  be  passed  over  in  silence  :  as  it  will  find  none  to  dispute  the  like- 
ness, there  is  no  need  of  adding  our  assent  to  its  similitude. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  should  cease  bestowing  our  tediousness  on 
the  readers,  who  have  kindly  yawned  through  an  article  of  so  unrea- 
sonable a  profi.xity.  It  was  not  our  intention  to  review  Colonel  Ham- 
ilton's book,  but  merely  to  touch  lightly  upon  some  one  or  two  of  its 
most  prominent  topics.  We  think  it  as  just  a  treatise  as  a  man,  edu- 
cated under  foreign  institutions,  is  capable  of  writing  upon  this  coun- 
try. There  is  much  truth  in  it,  which  we  shall  do  well  to  ponder, 
before  rejecting.  It  is  judicious  to  learn  wisdom  from  a  plain  speaker, 
rather  than  folly  from  a  deceitful  one ;  and  if  people  will  insist  upon 
holding  up  mirrors  for  Jonathan  to  see  himself  in,  we  know  not  why 
he  should  break  that  which  is  the  truest,  because  it  is  not  the  most 
flattering.  ^*^ 


TOUSSAINT    l'oUVERTURE. 

[ToussAiNT  L^Odverture,  the  black  chieflain  of  Hayti,  was  a  " 

slave  on  the  plantation  of  M.  Bayon  de  Libertas.  When  the  general 
rising  of  the  negroes  took  place,  in  1791,  Toussaint  refused  to  join 
them,  until  he  had  aided  M.  Bayon  and  his  family  to  escape  to  Balti- 
more. The  white  man  had  discovered  in  Toussaint  many  noble  qual- 
ities, and  had  instructed  him  in  some  of  the  first  branches  of  educa- 
tion ;  and  the  preservation  of  his  life  was  owing  to  the  Negro's  grati- 
tude for  this  kindness. 

In  1797,  Toussaint  L'Ouverture  was  appointed,  by  the  French  Gov- 
ernment, General-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  St.  Domingo,  and,  as  such, 
signed  the  Convention  with  General  Maitland  for  the  evacuation  of  the 
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^  island  by  the  British.     From  this  period  until  1801,  the  island,  under 

-  the  government  of  Toussaint,   was  happy,  tranquil,  and  prosperous. 

^  The  miserable  attempt  of  Napoleon  to  re-establish  slavery  in  St.  Do- 

mingo, although  it  failed  of  its  intended  object,  proved  fatal  to  the 
Negro  chieftain.  Treacherously  seized  by  Leclerc,  he  was  hurried  on 
board  a  vessel  by  night,  and  conveyed  to  France,  where  he  was  con- 
fined in  a  cold  subterranean  dungeon,  at  Besan9on,  where,  in  April, 
1803,  he  died.  The  treatment  of  Toussaint  finds  a  parallel  only  in 
the  murder  of  the  Duke  d'Enghein.  It  was  the  remark  of  Godwin, 
in  his  Lectures,  that  the  West-India  islands,  since  their  first  discovery 
by  Columbus,  could  not  boast  of  a  single  name  which  deserves  com- 
parison with  that  of  Toussaint  L'Ouverture.] 

Thk  moon  was  up.    One  general  smile 
Was  -resting  on  tne  Indian  isle — 
Mild — pure — etherial ; — rock  and  wood, 
In  searching  sunshine  wild  and  nide, 
Rose,  mellowed  through  the  silver  gleam, 
Soft  as  the  landscape  of  a  dream : 
All  motionless,  and  dewy  wet, 
Tree,  vine,  and  flower  in  shadow  met : 
The  myrtle  with  its  snowy  bloom, 
Crossing  the  nightshade's  solemn  gloom — 
The  white  crecopia's  silver  rhind 
Relieved  by  deeper  green  behind — 
The  orange  with  its  fruit  of  gold,— 
The  lithe  paullinia's  verdant  fold, — 
The  passion-flower,  with  symbol  holy,. 
Twining  its  tendrils  long  and  lowly ,-^- 
The  rhezias  dark,  and  cassia  tall. 
And,  proudly  rising  over  all. 
The  kingly  palm's  imperial  stem, 
Crowned  with  its  leafy  diadem, 
Star-like,  beneath  whose  sombre  shad^, 
The  fiery-winged  cucuUo  played ! 

Tes — lovely  was  thine  aspect,  then, 

Fair  island  of  the  Western  Sea ! — 
Lavish  of  beauty,  even  when 
Thy  brutes  were  happier  than  thy  men, 

For  they,  at  least,  were  free  I — 
Regardless  of  thy  glorious  clime. 

Unmindful  of  thy  soil  of  flowers, 
The  toiling  negro  sighed,  that  Time 

No  faster  sped  his  hours. 
For,  by  tha  dewy  moonlight  still,. 
He  fed  the  weary-turning  mill. 
Or  bent  him  in  the  chill  morass. 

To  pluck  the  long  and  tangled  grass,  j 

And  hear  above  his  scar- worn  back  '  ^ 

The  heavy  slave- whip's  frequent  crack ; — 
While  in  nis  heart  one  evil  thought 
In  solitary  madness  wrought, — 
One  baleful  fire  surviving  still. 

The  quenching  of  the  immortal  mind--<- 

One  sterner  passion  of  his  kind. 
Which  even  fetters  could  not  kill, — 
The  savage  hope,  to  deal,  ere  long, 
A  vengeance  bitterer  than  his  wrong ! 

Hark  to  that  cry  !-^long,  loud,  and  shrill, 
From  field  and  forest,  rock  and  hill, — 
vol.  v.  47 
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Thrilling  and  horrible  it  rung, 

Around,  beneath,  above  ; — 
The  wild  beast  from  his  cavern  sprang — 

The  wild  bird  from  her  grove  ! 
Nor  fear,  nor  ioj,  nor  agony 
Were  mineled  in  that  midnight  cry ; 
But,  like  the  lion's  growl  of  wrath, 
When  falls  that  hunter  in  his  path, 
Whose  barbed  arrow,  deeply  set. 
Is  rankling  in  his  boeom  yet. 
It  told  of  hate,  full,  deep  and  strong, — 
Of  vengeance  kindling  out  of  wrong ', 
It  was  as  if  the  crimes  of  years — 
The  affony — the  toil — the  tears^ 
The  shame  and  hate,  which  liken  well 
Earth's  garden  to  the  nether  hell, 
Had  found  in  Nature's  self  a  tongue, 
On  which  the  fathered  horror  hung ; — 
As  if  from  cli^  and  stream,  anti  glen. 
Burst,  on  the  startled  ears  of  men 
That  voice  which  rises  unto  God — 
Solemn  and  stern — ^the  cry  of  blood  ! 

It  ceased — and  all  was  still  once  more, 
Save  ocean  chafing  on  his  shore^ 
The  sighinff  of  the  wind,  between 
The  broad  banana's  leaves  of  green — 
Or,  bough  by  restless  plumage  shook — 
Or,  distant  brawl  of  mountain  brook. 

Brief  was  the  silence'.    Once  anin 

Pealed  to  the  skies  that  frantic  yell — 
Glowed  on  the  heavens  a  fiery  stain, 
V  And  flashes  rose  and  fell ; 

And,  painted  on  the  blood-red  sky 
Dark,  naked  arms  were  tossed  on  high ; 
And,  round  the  white  man's  lordly  hall 

Trode,  fierce  and  free,  the  bruU  he  made, 
And  thoee  who  crept  along  the  wall, 
And  answered  to  his  lightest  call 
With  more  than  spaniel  dread. 
The  creatures  of  his  lawless  beck 
Were  trampling  on  his  very  neck  ! 
And,  on  the  night-air,  wild  and  clear. 
Rose  woman's  shriek  of  more  than  fear ; 
For  bloodied  arms  were  round  her  thrown. 
And  dark  cheeks  pressed  against  her  own ! 

Then,  injured  Afric,  for  the  shame 
Of  thy  own  daughters,  vengeance  came. 
Full  on  the  scornful  hearts  of  those. 
Who  mocked  thee  in  thy  nameless  woes, 
And  to  thy  hapless  children  gave 
One  choice—pollution,  or  the  gravt ! 

Dark-browed  Toussaint ! — the  storm  had  risen 

Obedient  to  his  master-call — 
The  Negro's  mind  had  burst  its  prison — 

His  hand  its  iron  thrall ! 
Tet  where  was  he,  whose  fiery  zeal 
First  taught  the  trampled  heart  to  feel, 
Until  despair  itself  gprew  strong, 
And  vengeance  fed  its  torch  from  wrong  ? 
Now — when  the  thunder-bolt  is  speeding — 
Now — when  oppression's  heart  is  bleeding—- 
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Now — when  the  latent  cane  oTTime 

Is  raining  down  in  fire  and  blood — 
That  curse,  which  through  long  years  of  crime 

Had  gathered,  drop  by  drop,  its  flood. 
Why  strikes  he  not,  the  foremost  one 
Where  Murder *s  sternest  deeds  are  done  ? 

He  stood  the  aged  palms  beneath 

That  shadowed  o  er  hb  humble  door, 
Listening,  with  half-suspended  breath, 
To  the  wild  sounds  of  fear  and  death — 

— Toussaint  TOuTerture ! 
What  marvel  that  his  heart  beat  high ! 

The  blow  for  freedom  had  been  given ', 
And  blood  had  answered  to  the  cry         n 

Which  earth  sent  up  to  heaven  ! 
What  marvel,  that  a  nerce  delight 
Smiled  grimly  o'er  his  brow  of  night, 
As  groan,  and  shout,  and  bursting  flame 
Told  where  the  midnight  tempest  came; 
With  blood  and  fire  along  its  van. 
And  death  behind ! — he  was  a  MAN  ! 

Yes — dark-souled  chieftain  ! — if  the  light 

Of  mild  Religion's  heavenly  ray, 
Unveiled  not  to  thy  mental  sight 

The  lowlier  and  the  purer  way, 
In  which  the  Holy  Sufferer  trod. 

Meekly  amidst  the  sons  of  crime, — 
That  calm  reliance  upon  God 

For  justice,  in  his  own  good  time, — 
That  gentleness,  to  which  belongs 
Forgiveness  for  its  many  wrongs ; 
Even  as  the  primal  martyr,  kneeling 
For  mercv  on  the  evil-dealing, — 
Let  not  the  favored  white  man  name 
Thy  stem  appeal,  with  words  of  blame. 
Has  he  not,  with  (he  light  of  heaven 

Broadly  around  him,  made  the  same — 
Tea,— on  a  thousand  war-fields  striven, 

And  gloried  in  his  open  shame  ? 
Kneeling  amidst  hts  brothers'  blood 
To  offer  mockery  unto  God, 
As  if  the  High  and  Holv  One 
Could  smile  on  deeds  or  murder  done  ! — 
As  if  a  human  sacrifice 
Were  purer  in  His  holy  eyes, 
Thougn  offered  up  l^  Christian  hands, 
Than  the  foul  rites  of  Pagan  lands ! 

•  •  •  •  • 

•Sternly,  amidst  his  household  band, 
His  carbine  gniqped  within  his  hand. 

The  white  man  stood,  prepared  and  still, 
Waiting  the  shock  of  maddened  men. 
Unchained,  and  fierce  as  tigers,  when 

The  horn  winds  through  their  cavemed  hilL 
And  one  was  weeping  in  his  si^ht, — 

The  fairest  flower  of  all  the  isle, — 
The  bride  who  seemed  but  yesternight 

The  ima^e  of  a  smile. 
And,  clinging  to  her  trembling  knee, 
Looked  up  the  form  of  infancy. 
With  teaniil  glance  in  either  face. 
The  secret  ofits  fear  to  tnce. 
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«  Ha—stand,  or  die  !"    The  white-man's  eye 

His  steady  musket  gleamed  along. 
As  a  tall  Ne^ro  hastened  nigh, 

With  fearless  step  and  strong. 
"  What  ho,  Toussamt !"    A  moment  more 
His  shadow  crossed  the  lighted  floor. 
"  Away,"  he  shouted  j  "  fly  with  me, — 
The  white  man's  bark  is  on  the  sea ; — 
Her  saib  must  catch  the  landward  wind, 
For  sudden  vengeance  sweeps  behind. 
Our  brethren  from  their  graves  have  spoken, 
The  yoke  is  spurned— the  chain  is  broken; 
On  all  the  hills  oar  fires  are  glowing — 
Through  all  the  vales  red  blc^  is  flowing! 
No  more  the  mocking  White  shall  rest 
His  foot  upon  the  Negro's  breast;— 
No  more,  at  mom  or  eve,  shall  drip 
The  warm  blood  from  the  driver's  whip : — 
Tet,  though  Toussaint  has  vengeance  sworn 
For  idl  the  wrongs  his  race  have  borne, — 
Though  for  each  drop  of  Negro  blood, 
The  white  man's  veins  shall  pour  a  flood ; 
Not  all  alone  the  sense  of  ill 
Around  his  heart  is  lin|rering  still, 
Nor  deeper  can  the  white  man  feel 
The  generous  warmth  of  fateful  zeal. 
Friends  of  the  Negro !    Fly  with  me — 
The  path  is  open  to  the  sea : 
Away,  for  life  !" — He  spoke,  and  pressed 
The  young  child  to  his  manly  breast, 
As,  headlong,  through  the  cracking  cane 
Down  swept  the  dark  insurgent  train — 
Drunken  and  grim — with  snout  and  veil 
Howled  through  the  dark,  like  8oan<»  from  hell ! 

Far  out,  in  peace,  the  white  man's  sail 
Swayed  free  before  the  svnrise  gale. 
Cloud-like  that  island  hung  afar, 

Alontf  the  bright  horizon's  "verge, 
O'er  which  the  curse  of  servile  war 

Rolled  its  red  torrent,  surge  on  surge. 
And  he — ^the  Negro  champion — ^where 

In  the  fierce  tumult,  struggled  he  ? 
€ro  trace  him  by  the  fier^  glare 
Of  dwellings  in  the  midnight  air — 
The  yells  of  triumph  and  despair — 

The  streams  that  crimson  to  the  sea ! 

Bleep  calmly  in  thy  dangeon-tomb,* 
Beneath  JSesan^on's  alien  sky, 

*  The  reader  mi^,  perhaps,  call  to  mind  the  heaotiful  sonnet  of  William  Wordsworth,  address- 
ed to  Toussaint  I'Ottvertiure,  during  his  confinement  in  France. 

«  Toussaint !— thou  most  nnhappy  man  of  m^n ! 

Whether  the  whistling  rustic  tends  his  plough 

Within  thy  hearing,  or  thou  liest  now 
Burled  in  some  deep  dungeon's  eariess  den  $ — 
Oh,  miserable  chieftain  !— where  and  when 

Wilt  thou  find  patience  f—Yet,  die  not ;  do  thou 

Wear  rather  In  thy  bonds  a  cheerftil  brow : 
Though  Allen  thyself,  never  to  rise  again, 
Live  and  take  comfort.    Thou  hast  left  behind 

Powers  that  will  work  for  thee ;  air,  earth,  and  akies, — 
There's  not  a  breathing  of  the  common  wina 

That  will  forget  thee :  thou  hast  great  allies. 
Thy  friends  are  exultations,  agonies, 

And  love,  and  man's  unconquerable  mind." 
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Dark  Haytian  ! — ^for  the  time  ehall  come, — 

Yea,  even  now  is  nigh — 
When,  every  where,  thy  name  shall  be 
Redeemed  from  color'' 8  infamy^ 
And  men  shall  leam  to  speak  of  thee, 
As  one  of  earth's  great  spirits,  born 
In  servitude,  and  nursed  in  scorn, 
Casting  aside  the  weary  weight, 
And  fetters  of  its  low  estate, 
In  that  strong  majesty  of  soul, 

Which  knows  no  color,  tonsae,  or  clime—- 
Which  still  hath  spurned  the  base  control 

Of  tyrants  through  all  time  ! 
For  other  hands  than  mine  may  wreath 
The  laurel  round  thy  brow  of  death, 
And  speak  thy  praise,  as  one  whose  word 
A  thousand  fiery  spirits  stirred, — 
Who  crushed  his  foeman  as  a  worm — 
Whose  step  on  human  hearts  fell  firm  :— > 
Be  mine  the  better  task  to  find 
A  tribute  for  thy  lofty  mind. 
Amidst  whose  grloomy  vengeance  shone 
Some  milder  virtues  all  thine  own, — 
Some  gleams  of  feeling  pure  and  warm^ 
Like  sunshine  on  a  sky  of  storm, — 
Proofs  that  the  Negro's  heart  retains 
Some  nobleness  amidst  its  chains, — 
That  kindness  to  the  wronged,  is  never 

Without  its  excellent  reward^ — 
Holy  to  human-kind,  and  ever 

Acceptable  to  God ! 
latofWhvunUk.mQ. 


TH£   NERVOUS    MAN. 

NO.  n. 

If  the  readers  of  the  New-England  Magazine  will  turn  back  to  one 
of  its  numbers  for  the  spring  of  1832,  they  will  find  a  few  extracts 
from  the  manuscript  remains  of  a  nervous  gentleman,  deceased.  The 
following  have  been  drawn  from  the  same  source.  I  wish  it  to  be  par- 
ticularly understood,  that,  in  regard  to^the  sentiments  of  my  author,  I 
am  a  decided  noncommittal,  *^  J.  G.  W. 

MUSIC — BALLADS  AND  CHAMBERMAIDS. 

*<  This  must  be  the  music,**  said  he,  "  of  the  gpean. 
For  I  'm  hanged  if  each  note  of  it  does  *nt  run  throaf^  me.'* 

Moore^a  Fudge  FamUf^ 

"  Madam !" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  my  landlady,  reluctantly  breaking  off  from  humming 

a  worn-out  tune.     "  Will  you  do  me  the  favor  to  order  your  maid,  who 

is  verily  '  making  night  hideous,'  in  the  chamber  a<^oining  mine,  with 

her  everlasting  ditty  of 

*  The  Major's  only  son- 
How  all  for  love  he  was  undone,' 

to  keep  silence  for  the  next  half  hour.    That  musical  slut  will  be  the 
death  of  me  yet.    Yes — madam — I  'm  serious^-this  perpetual  ohaol 
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of  doggerel  sentimentality  is  absolutely  murdering  me — ^a  sort  of 
auricular  manslaughter.  You  must  silence  her,  madam,  or  I  shall 
certainly  be  left  to  do  some  dreadful  thing — perhaps  blow  out  mj 
brains,  or  gag  the  jade  with  her  own  song-book." 

"  La,  sir,  you  talk  strangely — I  '11  speak  to  the  gal." 

"  Do,  madam." 

Away  goes  my  landlady,  catching  up  by  the  way  the  broken  thread 
of  Aer  tune.  Ghe^her-cher-che — Hi-titi-ti !  There  's  a  perfect  mosio- 
mania  pervading  the  whohi  household.  Oh !  for  one  hour  of  that 
silence,  which  broods  forever  over  the  speechless  brotherhood  of  La 
Trappe.    As  old  Ilobert  Flecknoe  hath  it : — 

«  Still-born  SOence  /—thou  that  art 
Flood-gate  of  the  deeper  heart — 
Offspring  of  a  heavenly  kind^ 
Frost  o'  the  mouth,  and  thaw  o*  the  mind  !'* 

But  hush — the  door  's  ajar — what  says  my  landlady  1 
"  Whist,  Betty,  whist  I" 

"  He  was  but  eighteen  yean  oi  age 
When  first  in  love  he  did  engage. 

''  There — there — Betty,  do  be  still.  The  sick  gentleman,  you  know, 
is  terribly  nervous,  and  he  's  provoked  to  death  at  your  singing." 

"  Lord,  ma'am,  I  wonder  what  such  gentle  folks's  nerves  are  made  on. 
Sick  man,  indeed  I — He  aint  a  whit  better  than  a  mad  man,  and  if  I 
could  have  my  say-so,  I  'd  have  a  straight  jacket  on  him  aboat  the 
quickest." 

Betty — Betty  1 — but  I  forgive  thee.  Thou  but  echoest  the  kind 
wishes  and  sympathies  of  thy  betters. 

"  'T  was  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  May 

When  trees  were  all  a  blooming, 
A  youn£  man  on  his  death-bed  lav, 

For  the  love  of  Barbara  AUen.'^ 

Misery ! — Betty  is  at  it  again,  churming  more  lugubriously  than 
ever.  "  Here  's  another  ballad,"  as  Autolycus  says,  "  of  a  fish  that 
appeared  upon  the  coast  a  Wednesday,  the  fourscore  of  April,  forty 
thousand  fathom  above  water,  and  sung  this  ballad  against  the  hard 
hearts  of  maids.  It  was  thought  she  was  a  woman,  and  was  turned 
into  a  cod  fish.    The  ballad  is  very  pitiful,  and  as  true." 

Sing  on,  then,  Betty,  sweet  nightingale  of  the  kitchen  I  From  my 
heart  I  wish  that  every  vagabond  Italian  torturer  of  cat-gut-— every 
strolling  musical  mendicant,  from  Paganini  downward,  was  condemn- 
ed to  listen  to  thee  for  the  next  half  century. 

Mad — yes,  I  am  mad — music-mad — quaver-stricken !  What  unlucky 
planet  drove  me  to  seek  relief  from  Betty's  barcarole,  from  bitter 
thoughts,  and  physical  suffering,  to  the  side  of  that  indefatigable  Miss 

M ,  that  semibreve  in  petticoats, — ^that  locomotive  ledger-line, — 

that  appogiatura  personified  ?  She,  forsooth,  kind  soul,  must  needs  fly 
to  her  piano,  and  endeavor  to  exorcise  the  evil  demon  of  my  melan- 
choly, as  David  of  old  did  that  of  Saul.  Miserable  mistake  I  The 
foul  fiend  held  his  possession,  and  the  attempt  at  his  ejectment  only 
introduced  a  score  of  other  spirits  more  wicked  than  himself;  and. 
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like  the  demoniac  of  the  parable,  my  last  state  was  infinitely  worse  than 
the  first. 

I  can  hear  it  now,  in  my  mind's  ear, — that  infernal  melody, — that 
purgatory  of  sound, — haunting  me  like  the  confused  and  torturing 
murmur,  which  sometimes  mingles  its  broken  and  discordant  horror 
with  an  unquiet  dream.  The  tormentor  ! — could  she  not  see  that  she 
was  racking  every  nerve  of  my  system,  while  she  continued  playing 
on — on — without  pause  or  apparent  variation  ; — running  over  the  same 
dialk)lical  combinations  of  crotchets  and  minims  and  quavers, — slurs, 
rests,  swells^  and  semibreves  ?  Did  she  not  know  that  one  word  of 
sympathy,— one  look  of  kindness— one  cordial  pressure  of  the  hand, 
would  have  been  to  my  sick  spirit  as  a  cluster  from  the  vines  of  Eshcol, 
or  water  from  the  fount  of  Meribah  ?  Did  she  not  know  that  one  soil 
and  gentle  tone  from  the  lip  of  woman,  dictated  by  a  heart  of  feeling, 
is  worth  more  to  one  like  me,  than  all  the  cold  and  common-place 
entertainments  of  fashionable  folly  ?  Alas ! — how  long  will  woman 
desecrate  her  beautiful  gifts  of  person  and  intellect  to  a  mere  artificial 
show,  and  stake  her  whole  claim  to  admiration  upon  the  successful 
performance  of  the  wretched  littlenesses  of  an  unprofitable  existence  T 
The  slave  of  a  Turkish  harem,  may  sing  and  play,  and  eat  and  sleep — 
God  help  her  1  and  thus  prove,  to  the  satisfaction  of  her  brutal  master, 
that  the  dogma  of  the  Arabian  Prophet  is  true  to  the  letter — that  women 
have  no  souls.  But  here — in  a  land  and  age  of  reason,  and  philosophy, 
and  Christianity,  let  not  woman  put  out  the  light  of  her  immortal  mind. 
Let  her  every  action,  rather,  discover  a  sense  of  the  awful  responsir 
bility  of  that  mental  stewardship,  with  which  God  has  intrusted  her. 

DREAMS EATING,  &C. 

"  And  as  I  slept,  methougbt  I  dreamed 
A  very  dismal  dream."  Ballad  qf^^tJu  Pt&ftgk  Bof,** 

Thank  Heaven — it  was  a  dream  ;  and  yet  how  like  reality  1  A 
hanging  scene,  and  myself  the  victim  ;r— the  slow-drawn  hurdle  ; — the 
creaking  steps  of  the  scaffold ; — the  ghastly  executioner  ; — the  gray- 
haired  priest ; — the  hymn  for  the  dying ; — the  great  crowd  heaving  and 
undulating  beneath  me  like  an  unquiet  sea ; — the  thousand  upturned 
eyes,  cold,  pitiless,,  tearless!  I  have  a  great  respect  for  Bishop  Berk- 
ley, but  very  little  for  his  philosophy.  Lieas  are  not  things.  Had  it 
been  otherwise,  I  should  now,  instead  of  sitting  at  "  mine  ease,  in 
mine  own  inn,"  have  been  swaying,  a  la  Tyburn,  "  slovenly  and 
unhandsome"  to  the  sun  and  wind. 

'T  is  all  along  of  my  late  suppers.  They  are  "  the  stuff  which 
dreams  are  made  of."  These  same  pestilent  suppers  have  been  for 
years  a  vexation  to  me.  I  know  from  experience  that  your  cold  ham 
is  the  vital  stamina  of  misanthropy,  and  that  your  sliced  turkey  is  so 
much  palpable  and  substantial  melancholy.  Your  toast  may  smoke 
temptingly  before  you,  but  the  nightmare  looks  there,  like  Asmodeus 
in  the  smoke  of  his  broken  phial. 

"  Vita  nostra,  est  instar  comediae," — says  De  Britaine — "  our  break- 
fast the  prologue,— our  dinner  the  interlude, — our  supper  the  epi- 
logue." Supper  is  of  itself  a  tragedy.  I  am  for  its  utter,  immediate 
alx>lisbment.    Tell  me  not  of  sipping  black  tea  and  masticating  dry 
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bread  ;  of  sitting  down  to  a  dish  of  skimmed  milk  and  lime-water,  like 
a  criminal  to  his  bowl  of  hemlock.  To  taste,  is  but  an  aggravation ; — 
to  devour,  is  to  suffer  the  pains  of  purgatory. 

I  have  been  looking  over  some  old  authors  touching  this  matter  of 
eating.  Paracelsus  speaks  of  a  man  who  lived  six  months  without 
taking  food,  simply  by  applying  fresh  sods  of  earth  to  his  breast.  Bnt 
Paracelsus — nevertheless  his  medical  reputation — was  a  hard  hand  at  the 
bottle — getting  daily  into  that  predicament,  which  Samson  Occam^ 
the  celebrated  Indian  priest,  used  to  call,  **  sinking  one's  self  btlow 
the  devil,  who  is  a  gentleman,  and  never  drinks." 

I  know  not  that  we  can  rely  upon  his  authority.  Licetas  and  Car- 
dan— men  of  veracity  and  note — ^say  that  they  knew  some  holy  men 
who  lived  twenty  years  without  eating.  This  I  am  inclined  to  consider 
a  miracle.  But,  Harmolaus,  Barberus,  Joubertus,  and  others,  hare 
left  upon  record  the  case  of  one  who  lived  in  Rome  forty  years  only  by 
inspiration  of  the  air ; — and  some  old  Latin  writers  speak  of  a  people 
in  the  Indies,  called  Astomares,  who  have  no  mouths,  and  live  only  by 
the  use  of  their  olfactory  organs.  Olympidorus,  the  Platonist,  assures 
us  that  he  knew  a  person  who  lived  many  years  without  eating  or 
sleeping,  (he  says  nothing  about  drinking)  but  who  stood  in  the  sun  to 
refresh  himself.  Aldrovandus  tells  of  a  bird,  in  the  Eastern  Islands, 
which,  by  reason  of  its  vast  wings,  is  borne  up  continually  in  the  air, 
upon  which  it  subsists.  i£lian  tells  a  curious  story  of  the  goats  of 
Gimanta,  who  never  drink,  but  simply  turn  their  heads  to  the  sea,  and 
refresh  themselves  with  its  vapors. 

Langins  thinks  the  cause  of  such  extraordinary  capabilities  of  absti- 
nence to  be  an  entire  relaxation  of  the  nerves  of  the  orifice  of  the 
stomach.  Sennertus  agrees  to  this  supposition,  and  very  sagely  con- 
cludes that  such  bodies  are  nearly  immortal ! 

I  rather  prefer  De  Britaine's  hypothesis  ;  "  the  air  is  full  of  balsamic 
rocid  atoms;  and  is  ever  sprinkled  with  a  fine,  foreign  fatness, 
which  may  perhaps  be  sufficient  food  to  nourish  the  fine  part  of  our 
frames,  wherein  the  temper  of  man  and  his  life  stands."  Now,  who 
knows  but  this  may  be  true  to  the  letter  ?  Perhaps  the  very  air  is 
impregnated  with  a  saline  and  nutritious  spirit,  in  which  the  seminal 
virtues  of  all  things  are  incorporated, — the  pure  essence  of  all  bodies, 
extracted  by  the  sunbeams,  and  so  sublimated  as  to  be  homogeneal  to, 
and,  in  effect,  the  spirit  of  life.  I  cannot  say,  however,  that  I  should 
be  willing  to  test  the  truth  of  my  theory.  One's  appetite  is  apt  to 
prove  refractory  under  the  restraint  of  such  philosophical  experiments ; 
and  I  fully  agree  with  Lord  Bacon  in  his  remark,  that  "  of  all  rebell- 
ions, that  of  the  belly  is  the  worst." 

'  Yet,  what  a  beastly  vice  is  gluttony  ?  More  degrading,  if  possible, 
than  drunkenness  itself.  A  perfect  adoption  of  the  most  revolting 
characteristic  of  the  brute !  A  glutton  cannot  be  a  Christian — ^the 
dinner-table  is  his  god,  to  which  health,  reason,  decency,  are  sacrific- 
ed. I  have  ever  admired  the  Scotchman's  test  of  gluttony.  "  Watch 
twa  eatin,"  said  he.  "  As  lang  's  there's  a  power  of,  or  a  capacity  o' 
smilin'  on  their  cheeks,  and  in  and  about  their  een  ; — as  lang  's  they 
keep  lookin'  at  ye,  an'  roun'  about  the  table,  attendin'  to  or  joinin'  i' 
the  talks  or  the  speekin'  cawm  ;  as  lang  's  they  every  noo  an'  then  lay 
doon  their  knife  and  fork  to  ca'  for  gill,  or  to  ask  a  young  lady  to  tak' 
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wine,  an'  tell  an  anecdote ; — as  lang  's  tbey  glower  on  the  framed 
picture  or  prents  on.  the  waU,.  an'  keep  askin'  if  tane's  original  and 
tither  proofs ; — as  lang  's  they  offer  to  carve  the  tongue  or  turkey ; — 
depend  on  't  they  're  no  in  a  state  o'  gluttoay,  but  are  devouriu'  their 
soup,  fish,  flesh,  an'  foul,  like  men  an'  Christians.  But,  as  sune  's 
their  chin  gets  greeshy — their  nostrils  wide — their  cheeks  sank,  sallow 
an'  clunky — their  eea-  fixed — their  faces  close  to  the  trencher — an' 
themselves  dumbies — then  you  may  see  a  specimen  o'  the  immoral  an' 
unitttellectual  abandonment  o'  the  sowlof  man  to  bis  gustative  nature; 
then  is  the  fast,  foul,  fat- feeder  a  glutton — the  maist  disgusfu' est  creature 
that  sits — an'  far  aneath  the  level  o'  them  that  feed  on  a'  fours,  out  o' 
trochs,  on  garbage." 

Before  Pope  Sixtus  reached  the  Papal  chair  he  was  temperate — nay 
abstemious  to  the  last  degree  ; 

"  Hanis  et  aqua 
Est  Vita  Beata;' 

was  his  favorite-  saying.  But  when  his  ambition'  had  been  gratified 
with  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  authority — when  he  felt  the  keys  of  St. 
Peter  firmly  in  his. grasp,  he  entered  upon  a  most  luxurious  course  of 
living,  sayings 

"  Aqaa  et  Panis 
Est  Vita  Cams:' 

THE  DOCTOR  AND  HIS  PATICNT. 
"  Ma  foi  t— ces  Medectna  sont  de  vflolnes  geiu  !'^ 

So  saith  Mods.  Renard,,in  his  play  of  the  Legatee;  but  so  say  notl. 
My  physician^  has  just  left  me.  He  is  a  clever  fellow,  and  it  may  be  a 
skilful,  withal.  But  he  has  the  iblly  to  pretend  to  cheerfulness,  and 
laughs  by  main  force  over  his  own  jokes — the  unhappy  man  I  Does 
he  think  to  deceive  people  by  it  7  A  merry  physician,  indeed  l^ — as  well 
talk  of  a  Laughing  death's  head — the  cachinoationof  a  monk's  memento 
mori.  Heaven  help  the  doctors  !  From  the  court  physician  down  to 
the  veriest  quack  who  ever  dosed  with  herbs  or  steamed  a  la  I^squi" 
maux,  I  commiserate  every  mother's  son  of  them.  This  life  of  ours  is 
sorrowful  enough  in  its  best  estate — the  brightest  phasis  of  our  being 
is  **  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast"  of  the  future  and  the  past.  But,  it 
is  the  lot  of  the  physician  to  look  only  upon  the  shadow ; — to  turn 
away  from  the  house  of  feasting  and  go  down  to  the  house  of  mourn- 
ing ; — to  breathe,  day  after  day,  the  atmosphere  of  wretchedness ; — to 
grow  familiar  with  suffering ;. — to  look  upon  humanity  disrobed  of  its 
pride  and  glory — robbed  of  all  its  fictitious  ornaments — weak,  helpless, 
naked — and  undergoing  the  last  fearful  metempsychosis  from  its  end 
and  godlike  image — the  living  temple  of  an  unshrined  divinity,  to  the 
loathsome  clod,  and  the  all  inanimate  clay.  There  is  wo  behind  him — 
there  is  wo  before  him.  He  is  hand  and  glove  with  misery  by  pre- 
scription,— the  ex-officio  gauger  of  the  **  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to.'* 
What  to  him  are  the  much-eulogized  charms  of  home — the  holy 
comforts  of  one's  fire-side  ?  He  has  no  home,  unless  it  be  by  the  bed- 
side of  the  sick — the  querulous — the  dying.  Hurrying  perpetually 
from  one  scene  of  misery  to  another ,  he  knows  nothing  of  the  quiet 
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dence  and  violated  trust!  The  male  coqaet  is  a  fool,  as  well  as  a 
crimiDal.  Unlike  other  workers  of  iniquity,  he  derives  not  even  a  tem- 
porary good  from  his  vileness.  He  but  ministers  to  the  depraved  appe- 
tite of  his  vanity.  He  •*  sows  the  wind,"  and  it  is  proper  that  he  should 
**  reap  the  whirlwind." 

In  some  men,  who  possess  real  powers  of  fascination,  coquetry  is 
dangerous ;  but  in  the  far  greater  number  it  k  simply  and  purely  ridic- 
ulous. 


woman's  wishes. 

The  story  of  Emily and  William hrterested  nae  at  the 

-time  I  heard  it,  and  i  have  been  led  to  think  that  in  some  of  its 
features  it  is  not  peculiar.  They  were  natives  of  the  same  beautifal 
village,  and  the  same  year  ushered  them  into  existence.  Their  early 
jFears  were  spent  in  the  daily  round  of  childish  sports,  and  they  suffer- 
ed in  common  their  little  vexations.  They  cultivated  their  gardens 
together,  and  roamed  over  the  fields  in  company,  and  their  little 
bridges  and  miniature  edifices  were  built  without  any  aid  beyond  their 
own  combined  ingenuity — and  when  she  drove  him  before  her  wagon, 
and  would  urge  him  to  quicken  his  speed  in  rivalry  of  their  other 
playmates,  at  his  request  she  would  step  to  admire  a  beautiful  flower, 
or  group  .the  clouds  in  quaint  figures.  And  when  they  were  weary 
with  play,  they  would  rest  together  under  some  shady  tree,  and  he 
would  rest  his  head  on  her  lap,  and  plan  some  new  excursion,  while 
she  would  play  with  his  chestnut  hair,  and  try  to  give  hrni- the  enviable 
air  of  her  uncle,  the  Colonel.  Thus  the  golden  dreams  of  youth  flitted 
before  them,  but  leA,  through  every  change,  increased  affection  and 
confirmed  influence.  They  were  children  of  nature,  and  knew  no 
other  laws  than  hers  ;  their  impulses  were  pure,  and  no  art  had  taught 
them  restraint. 

'  Their  more  advanced  education,  of  course,  separated  them,  in  some 
degree,  and  as  each  became  more  acquainted  with  the  duties  and 
privileges  of  their  respective  sexes,  they  began  to  examine  each  other 
more  minutely,  and  study  each  other's  tastes  and  dispositions  with 
more  direct  reference  to  their  own.  In  those  sports  in  which  they 
still  both  mingled,  each  was  at  the  same  time  the  censor  and  the 
advocate  of  the  other,  and  each  began  to  demand  from  the  other  con- 
cessions not  made  to  all.  If  William  chanced  to  ride  with  any  other 
of  the  youthful  village  belles,  Emily, — she  knew  not  why, — always 
took  the  liberty  of  being  displeased ;  or  if  she  manifested  a  preference 
for  another  partner  at  their  village  balls,  William  always  considered  it 
incumbent  upon  him  to  leave  the'balWoom  «ind  saunter  alone  through 
the  walks  on  her  uncle's  grounds. 

Her  mind  was  of  a  strongly-marked  and  powerful  cast.  Though 
restless  to  a  degree  that  in  other  cases  would  have  proved  ruinous,  she 
had  been  able  to  master  not  only  the  -learning  expected  from  her  age 
and  sex,  but  much  that  is  considered  the  peculiar  province  of  man  ; — 
though  not  very  fond  of  music,  she  had  cultivated -that  arttwith  perse- 
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veraDce  and  remarkable  success ; — and  in  drawing  and  painting,  had 
made  herself  a  proficient^  because  her  family  had  always  been  highly 
distinguished  as  excelling  in  that  art.  Ambition  was  the  strongest 
trait  in  her  character,  and  she  only  regretted  that  her  sphere  of  action 
was  too  limited  for  its  sway.  Her  family  had  at  one  time  been  pub- 
licly distinguished,  though  subsequently  Unfortunate ;  and  her  greatest 
subject  of  complaint,  was,  that  she  could  never  revive  her  fallen  name. 
With  the  greatest  softness,  she  combined  almost  masculine  energy, 
and  was  at  the  same  time  mild  and  sanguine  in  her  disposition.  Her 
feelings  were  warm  and  quick  ;  and  where  her  heart  could  expand 
itself,  affection  and  disinterestedness  shone  through  every  change  of 
feeling.  Amiability  marked  her  domestic  relations,  and  condescen- 
sion distinguished  her  intercourse  with  the  world. 

Time  passed  on,  and  brought  its  changes.  Maturer  years  succeeded 
to  infancy  and  youth,  and  life  began  to  open  in  its  more  important  rela- 
tions before  them.  William  had  passed  through  the  usual  routine  of 
education  ;  and,  without  seeking  them,  had  obtained  the  love  and  admi- 
ration of  his  equab,  for  the  benevolence  of  his  heart  and  the  strength 
and  variety  of  his  talents.  He  showed  no  ambition,  and  cared  not  for 
distinction,  and  would  have  been  contented  to  resign  the  prospect  of 
every  thing  that  talent  and  family  can  procure  among  men,  and  settle, 
to  enjoy  life,  in  his  native  and  beloved  viUage.  His  mind  was  one  of 
harmony  and  peace,  and  poetry  breathed  in  "every  feeling  of  his  heart. 
He  loved  best  to  exercise  his  talents  in  the  retirement  of  the  study.; 
and  in  the  humbler  charities  of  iife,  his  best  interests  were  unfolded. 
Natural  scenery  was  unalloyed  enjoyment;  and  a  fine  sunset,  or  a 
starlit  evening,  on  the  lake,  excited  in  him  greater  pleasure  than  could 
the  triumph  of  the  ambitious  demagogue  or  the  factious  author. 

But  his  life  was  not  destined  to  be  unchequered.  He  had  been  happy 
in  every  circumstance — happy  in  his  home,  his  talents,  his  resources  ; 
and  when  Emily  confessed  that  the  companion  of  her  childhood  was 
the  beloved  of  her  riper  years,  he  thought  that  fortune's  smiles  must 
be  expended  ; — her  frown  he  had  never  known.  But  the  shaft  of  dis- 
appointment came,  and  from  a  quarter  he  least  expected  it.  Though 
fSmily  loved  him  with  the  deepest,  most  enduring  affection,  and  de- 
pended on  his  love,  as  the  flower  on  the  breath  of  heaven,  yet  she 
did  not  think  his  character  a  perfect  one.  She  disliked  his  want  of 
more  active  energy,  a  wid<lr  ambition,  his  indifference  to  honor  and 
distinction  from  men.  It  had  long  been  to  her  a  matter  of  deepest 
and  most  painful  reflection,  and  it  was  on  the  most  deliberate  consid- 
eration that  she  demanded  of  him,  that  before  she  should  unite  her  fate 
indissolubly  with  his,  he  should  leave  his  retirement,  and,  entering  into 
the  world,  gain  a  name  such  as  her  family  had  once  worn.  The  dis- 
cussion was  long,  warm,  painful.  H«  used  every  argument  which  his 
experience  of  past  happiness,  and  the  peaceful  character  of  his  mind, 
could  suggest,  to  dissuade  her  from  her  demand.  She  suffered  every 
agony  incident  to  a  struggle,  between  immediate  and  strong  affection 
and  the  bias  of  a  strongly-marked  character  ;  but  she  remained  inflex- 
ible. Finally,  he  yielded ;  and  with  his  resolution,  his  love  had  given 
way,  if  it  had  not  been  more  firmly  rooted  than  even  his  long-indulged 
habits  of  quietness  and  peaceful  happiness.  He  asked  for  no  delay  ;  if 
his  task  must  be  performed  before  the  rich  reward  could  be  gained,  be 
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desired  to  begin  at  once^  and  accomplish,  as  shortly  as  possible,  his 
painful  work.  He  would  not  pretend  to  her  that  his  love  made  the 
sacrifice  an  easy  one ;  and  the  confusion  of  his  mind,  at  the  prospect 
before  him,  betrayed  his  unsuitableness  for  the  life  Emily  had  marked 
out  for  him. 

The  interval,  before  he  should  leave  his  home  for  one  of  the  large 
cities  of  his  country,  was  quickly  passed ;  and  though  he  longed  to 
leave  the  scenes  that  were  constantly  reminding  him  of  his  many  lost 
resources  of  happiness,  the  day  of  his  departure  came  too  soon. 

As  the  coach  which  would  convey  him  passed  near  her  uncle's 
house,  Emily  accompanied  him  across  the  meadows  to  meet  it. 

The  sun  was  just  rising  over  the  mountains  which  enclosed  their 
beautiful  valley,  and  his  golden  beams  glanced  joyously  on  the  glis- 
tening leaves,  and  sparkled  in  the  innumerable  dew-drops.  The  air 
was  fresh,  and  still,  and  heavy  with  the  exhilarating  odors  of  the 
morning,  and  no  sound,  except  the  merry  song  of  the  birds,  broke  the 
universal  calmness — all  nature  seemed  wrapt  in  admiration  of  the 
coming  king  of  day — the  leaves  hung  unmoved  by  any  passing  breeze, 
and  the  rippling  brook  seemed  to  glide  more  quietly  over  its  pebbly 
bed. 

Emily  and  William  stood  some  time  silent — ^now  gazing  on  the 
stretching  landscapes — now  searching  the  depths  of  the  morning  sky. 
Ail  around  was  quiet ;  all  was  peace  and  harmony  without,  but  in  the 
secret  places  of  their  hearts  the  tide  of  feeling  swept  on  its  crooked 
course  in  tumultuous  and  broken  waves.  He  was  engaged  with  fast 
coming  remembrances  of  his  early  days,  and  the  charms  of  his  home 
were  rapidly  reviewed  as  year  after  year  arose  in  his  memory,  and  each 
succeeding  one  seemed  fraught  with  greater  happiness  than  the  former. 
He  thought  of  his  early  hopes,  that  he  might  rest  there  where  he  had 
first  known  happiness,  and,  in  the  society  of  her  he  loved,  and  surroand* 
ed  by  all  bis  early  and  dearest  associations,  devote  himself  to  their 
mutual  improvement  and  happiness.  His  eye  dwelt  with  moumfiil 
pleasure  on  the  spot  he  had  marked  out  for  his  residence ;  quiet, 
retired,  commanding  the  most  beautiful  prospects — but  his  heart 
sickened  as  he  glanced  along  the  road  that  led  to  his  future  home,  and 
a  warmer  pressure  of  her  hand  followed  the  thought  that  a  few 
moments  would  separate  him  from  the  companion  at  his  side,  his  early 
playmate,  his  constant  friend,  his  first  and  only  love. 

Though  their  arms  were  interwoven,  she  did  not  press  upon  him,  bat 
stood  firm  and  upright,  her  eyes  bent  toward  the  distant  lake ;  bat  the 
eye  within,  as  it  glanced  over  the  future,  was  dazzled  and  confused  by 
the  brilliancy  of  the  images  there  conjured  up.  She  thought  not  <^ 
present  pain,  or  of  the  agonies  of  separation ;  nor  did  she  fear  the 
possible  effect  of  acquaintance  with  the  world  in  estranging  William's 
afiection  from  her :  she  felt  no  sorrow  at  the  prospect  of  his  long 
absence ;  nor  did  she  shrink  from  the  thought  of  her  own  loneliness. 
Her  vision  was  a  bright  one — she  followed  him  through  the  intricate 
paths  of  ambition,  and  hailed  his  success  on  reaching  the  highest  poiot 
her  imagination  could  picture — she  discovered  his  opening  splendor, 
and  watched  him  in  a  course  of  increasing  glory,  till  she  grew  dizzy 
with  the  prospect,  and  vaguely  mingled  her  own  image  with  his  labors, 
and  confounded  her  triumph  with  his  success. 
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And  as  she  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  looked  upon  his 
glistening  eye,  she  said — *'  We  part  now,  William,  but  we  shall  soon 
meet  again,  when  your  fortunes  shall  be  rising  and  when  men  begin  to 
sound  your  name,  as  one  to  be  respected  and  feared — that  name,  Will« 
iam,  you  will  give  me,  and  proud  shall  I  be  to  wear  it.  Your  wife, 
dearest,  will  be  a  happy  woman." 

He  smiled  as  he  imprinted  a  kiss  on  her  marble  brow.  *'  That 
honor  would  not  compensate  me  for  a  long  absence  from  you.  Emily, 
I  have  been  thinking  how  happy  we  might  be  if  you  would  be  content 
with  the  happy  lot  Heaven  has  given  us.  'T  is  not  too  late  yet,  Emily 
— say  you  are  willing,  and  let  roe  stay.  Do  not  drive  me  into  the  cold, 
selfish  world,  but  suffer  me  to  remain  here.  I  ask  no  honor  above  that 
of  being  called  your  husband.  Emily,  give  up  this  vain  ambition,  and 
take  the  happiness  we  might  both  enjoy  here." 

She  withdrew  her  arms,  and  folding  them  calmly  stood  some 
moments,  her  eye  glistening  and  lips  quivering,  before  she  answered  : 
''  William,  I  sacrificed  much  of  peace  and  happiness  when  I  proposed 
your  leaving  me — but  you  are  a  man,  and  it  was  your  duty.  But,  you 
say  well,  sir,  't  is  not  too  late — you  are  free,  William,  free  to  go  where 
you  will,  to  do  what  you  will,  to  love  whom  you  will.  I  never  will 
wed  the  man  who  refuses  to  do  what,  were  I  a  man,  should  be  the 
object  of  my  life." 

Here  the  rattling  of  the  stage  coach  was  heard  as  it  descended  the 
hill ;  a  few  minutes,  and  the  destiny  of  each  was  irrevocably  fixed. 
Emily's  emotion  increased  as  she  heard  it ;  the  moisture  gathered 
round  her  deep  blue  eyes,  and  one  clear  drop  fell  upon  her  pale  cheek ; 
but  she  betrayed  no  signs  of  weakness ;  her  arms  remained  folded,  and 
her  position  proudly  firm.  She  did  not  wish  to  conceal  her  suffering, 
but  she  remained  firm  in  her  purpose.  William -s  agitation  was  mo- 
mentary ;  at  one  moment  his  mind  was  a  chaos  of  contending  suffer- 
ings, but  they  subsided  at  once,  and  the  current  of  his  thoughts  was 
stilled,  and  all  was  calm  as  the  Sea  of  the  Dead.  Till  this  moment  he 
had  hoped  some  kind  Providence  would  save  him  from  the  sad  alterna- 
tive; but  now  all  hope  vanished,  and  he  breathed  again  freely.  But  the 
world  was  changed  to  him — from  the  heaven  of  his  mind  every  star  had 
been  swept,  save  one,  and  that  shed  a  ghastly  light  to  make  more 
evident  the  desolation  which  reigned. 

As  the  coach  appeared  nearer  them  at  a  turn  of  the  road,  he  silently 
clasped  her  to  his  bosom,  his  arm  encircled  her  waist,  and  her  head 
rested  on  his  shoulder.  She  now  appeared  the  weak  and  fraU  one,  he 
the  strong  and  confident.  She  did  not  speak  ;  but,  as  he  separated 
her  from  him,  and  seated  her  on  the  bank,  he  gave  one  parting  kiss, 
and  said,  "  Emily,  farewell !  tell  me,  when  next  we  meet,  if  I  am  all 
you  expected  me  to  become." 

When  she  looked  up  he  was  gone,  and  the  glories  of  the  scene 
around  seemed  to  mock  her  wretchedness.  The  wheels  of  the  reced- 
ing coach  were  heard  at  a  distance^  as  they  bore  away  fi'oro  her  him 
she  loved,  and  when  in  a  few  moments  they  were  heard  no  more,  her 
desolation  was  complete.  She  was  now,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life, 
alone — the  tie,  which  had  bound  her  in  unison  with  the  harmony  of 
nature — the  spell,  which  gave  the  charm  to  the  grand  and  beautifed, 
was  broken.     She  knew  that  every  thing  around  shone  in  unusual 
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beauty ;  but  the  power  of  enjoyment  was  gone — her  presence  seemed 
to  her  to  spread  around  a  spirit  of  mockery  and  unreal  splendor. 

We  will  hasten  over  the  two  years  which  followed  William's  separa* 
tion  from  his  home,  and  his  entrance  into  the  world  of  strife  and  con-* 
fusion,  failure  and  success,  triumph  and  disappointment.  His  history 
is  briefly  told.  His  talents  and  acquirements  gained  for  him  ready 
admission  into  all  ranks  of  his  fellow-men — and  respect  and  envy, 
flattery  and  calumny,  attended  his  step.  It  was  long  before  he  became 
interested  in  the  novel  scenes  which  were  passing  before  him,  or  could 
form  any  plans  of  advancement  which  should  bring  him  into  more  inti- 
mate connection  with  those  among  whom  he  had  thrown  himself,  but 
whose  associations  and  sympathies  were  so  Uttle  in  harmony  with  his 
own.  His  feelings,,  which  had  formerly  flowed  in  a  smooth  and  peace- 
ful channel,  were  now  liable  to  continual  disturbance,  and,  beyond  his 
control,  bore  him  along  in  their  irregular  course.  But,  as  he  became 
more  accustomed  to  regard  his  loss  as  irreparable,  and  to  realize  that 
the  only  prospect  of  Emily's  ever  becoming  his  depended  on  his  exertions 
and  success,  he  began  to  rouse  from  his  inactivity,  and  apply  himself 
to  make  the  best  use  of  the  means  necessary  for  his  purpose.  His  time 
and  talents  were  devoted  to  this  purpose,  and  no  means  left  unemploy- 
ed to  insure  success.  Gradually  he  felt  an  interest  in  his  occupation, 
and,  in  time,  ardor  took  the  place  of  indiflerence.  His  resolution  was 
made  to  forget  the  pleasures  he  had  abandoned  in  the  pursuit  of  new 
excitement,  and  he  found  the  task  more  easy  than  he  Ifad  anticipated — 
the  pursuit  of  power  and  reputation  engrossed  every  feeling,  succeeded 
to  every  other  interest.  His  letters  to  Emily  at  this  time  spoke  only  of 
his  interested  plans,  his  selfish  enterprize, — and  he  called  upon  her  to 
look  forward,  at  no  distant  day,  to  see  his  final  success  and  distinction 
among  men.  But  while  she  exulted  in  his  briglit  prospects,  she  missed 
the  softer  and  more  submissive  language  of  love  ;  he  descanted  oa  his 
future  influence  and  high  reputation,  but  his  hopes  of  happiness  were 
not  now  built  on  the  prospect  of  union  with  her — he  had  made  a  sacri- 
fice for  her;  but  when  he  ceased  to  consider  it  a  sacrifice,  he  ceased  to 
consider  her  the  object  of  it.  He  would  have  yielded  every  thing  for 
her — she  had  urged  him  to  seek  every  thing  for  himself. 

And  now,  after  two  years  separation,  success  seemed  almost  certain. 
The  rapidity  of  his  rise  had  been  unprecedented  ;  every  obstacle  had 
yielded  to  his  talents  and  perseverance,  and  every  art  had  been  practis- 
ed to  gain  his  end.  The  poetic  simplicity  and  purity  of  his  mind  were 
gone,  and  interest  had  become  his  ruling  motive.  No  class  of  society 
had  he  neglected,  nor  any  means  of  acquiring  favor  with  each.  As  a 
man  of  the  world  his  discipline  was  complete  ;  his  court  had  been  art- 
fully and  successfully  paid  to  all — the  softer  sex  admired  his  elegant 
person  and  finisjied  manners;  the  old  men  commended  his  steady  adher- 
ence to  old  established  principles ;  the  young  emulated  the  multiplicity 
of  his  accomplishments.  In  literature  he  had  won  the  applause  of  the 
reading  world,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  an  extensive  reputation. 
But  on  politics  he  had  vested  his  chief  reliance,  and  every  thing  an- 
swered his  expectations — the  wide  field  for  the  popular  orator  had  been 
assiduously  cultivated,  and  he  had  reaped  popular  applause — the  meas- 
ures of  the  rising  party  in  government  had  been  strenuously  advocated, 
and  powerful  men  boldly  defended.     So  rapid  had  been  his  progress. 
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and  so  saDguine  were  his  expectations,  that  he  now  ia  triumph  aiinouDC- 
ed  to  Emily  his  union  with  one  of  the  most  influential  men  in  the 
state,  who  had  solicited  his  assistance  and  promised  him  speedy  advance- 
ment. This  man  he  considered  under  the  deepest  obligations  to  him, 
for  he  had  successfully  defended  him  when  in  ambiguous  circumstances, 
and  was  now  laboring  to  secure  his  success  at  an  approaching  election. 

Emily's  happiness  was  great;  nothing  was  now  too  high  for  her 
soaring  imagination,  no  elevation  so  loity  but  she  fancied  her  lover  had 
reached  it;  her  bosom  heaved  as  she  anticipated  his  triumphs,  and  the 
name  and  influence  he  was  daily  building  up — he  whom  she  loved 
better  than  any  thing  she  could  imagine,  and  for  whom  she  had  made 
the  sacrifice  of  separation,  was  rising  to  honor  and  splendid  distinction, 
and  she  was  happy.  The  harvest  of  her  hopes  was  rich  and  mature, 
when  the  heave  is  were  overcast,  and  doubt  and  sorrow"  threatened  to 
sweep  away  the  fruits  of  her  fondest  care. 

In  the  midst  of  her  exultation,  allayed  by  a  long  silence  on  William's 
part,  she  received  a  letter  which  had  traveled  far  and  wide  before  it 
reached  her,  written  by  an  unknown  hand,  and  informing  her  that 
William  was  sick,  having  been  attacked  by  a  violent  fever,  and  that 
great  apprehensions  were  entertained  for  \m  life.  He  had  rested  all 
his  hopes  of  advancement  on  political  success,  and,  to  secure  this,  had 
devoted  his  whole  time  and  esergies ;  every  other  pursuit  had  been 
abandoned,  every  thing  staked  on  this  game ;  and  he  had  discovered, 
like  many  others,  too  late,  that  talents,  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
world,  are  not  suflicient  to  secure  success  m  politics.  His  powerful 
friend  had  succeeded  through  his  exertions^  and  gained  a  place  where 
his  assistance  became  unnecessary,  and  then,  in  fear  of  talents  he  had 
found  so  powerful,  had  taken  the  earliest  opportunity  of  disappointing 
William's  expectations,  and  overthrowing  the  entire  structure  on  which 
were  based  bis  hopes  of  success.  The  shock  was  too  sudden,  the  ruin 
too  complete  ;  his  fortitude  abandoned  him,  and  his  constitution,  which 
excessive  application  had  been  rapidly  undermining,  sunk  under  the 
powerful  moral  reaction. 

Emily  lost  no  time  in  repairing  to  him.  The  distance  was  great, 
but  she  was  insensible  to  fatigue,  able  to  bear  every  hardship  but  delay ; 
and  day  and  night  she  traveled,  alone,  unceasing,  and  untired.  Every 
inconvenience  was  slighted,,  every  consideration,  but  him  and  his  dan* 
ger,  forgotten.  She  imagined  him  suffering  from  disease  and  from  sep* 
aration  from  her — he  might  be  alone,  with  no  kind  friend  to  attend  his 
wants,  none  to  soothe  his  troubled  mind — he  might  be  reproaching  her 
for  unfeeling  delay,  and  might  at  that  moment  be  listening  to  every 
passing  carriage  to  hear  if  it  brought  her— or  his  last  moments  might 
have  been  hastened  by  his  impatience  to  see  her,  and  he  might  have 
died — leaving  her  only  a  dying  message  te  be  delivered  by  stranger 
lips.  Thus,  during  her  long  journey,  she  tortured  herself,,  and  had  no 
ground  of  hope,  bo  subject  of  consolation.  She  at  length,  however, 
reached  the  city  where  William  had  gone,  whither  he  had  been  forced 
from  her  and  his  native  home. 

It  was  night  when  she  entered  ite  narrow  streets,  confined  by  dull 

brick  walls.     A  slow  rain   was  pattering  on  the  pavements  and  fell 

gloomily  against  the  carriage  windows.     The  foot  passengers  moved 

busily  on  their  way  through  the  murky  streets,  unheeding  her,  careless 
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of  her  interest  or  anxieties.  The  progress  of  the  carriage  was  alow, 
owing  to  the  driver's  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  streets,  through 
which  they  groped  at  a  most  disconsolate  and  funereal  pace.  FinaJJj, 
however,  they  stopped  at  a  low,  gloomy  house,  where  William  had 
taken  up  his  humble  quarters.  The  door  was  fastened,  and  Emily  thought 
she  could  not  survive  the  long  interval  before  it  was  opened.  She 
asked  the  rough  looking  waiter  after  William,  and  was  told  that  he  liv- 
ed— though  every  hour  was  expected  to  be  his  last.  She  revired  at 
the  idea  of  his  being  yet  alive,  and,  hastily  breathing  thanks  to  God, 
hurried  after  her  guide  to  his  room.  He  lives,  she  thought ;  I  shall 
see  him  once  again  ;  he  will  again  press  me  to  his  bosom ;  he  will  once 
more  say  he  loves  me,  and  will  tell  me  that  he  dies  prepared  for  the 
awful  change.  I  shall  watch  over  his  dying  hours ;  he  shall  see  none 
but  me,  and  on  my  bosom  shall  he  breathe  his  last  in  calmness  and  in 
peace.     Thus  r^n  her  thoughts  when  she  reached  his  door. 

She  entered  abruptly.  A  low  lamp  burned  on  a  table  near  the  bed, 
and  threw  a  dim  light  over  the  room  and  furniture.  The  apartment 
was  large  and  dreary.  No  marks  of  comfort  appeared.  The  bare  floor 
sounded  coldly  under  her  feet — a  few  chairs  were  scattered  aboat, 
some  holding  his  clothes  as  he  had  taken  them  off  at  the  beginning  of 
his  sickness  ;  others  were  occupied  by  the  plates  of  hal^aten  food,  or 
the  unopened  daily  papers — a  table  at  his  bed*side  was  covered  with 
unfinished  manuscripts,  and  letters  unanswered,  which  had  been  care- 
lessly brushed  into  a  heap  to  make  room  for  the  phials  and  cups  of 
medicine,  which  were  there  crowded  confusedly  together. 

As  Emily  advanced,  she  discovered  William  on  the  bed.  As  his 
frame  had  always  been  slender,  sickness  had  made  little  alteration  in 
him,  and  as  his  face  was  turned  from  the  light,  she  saw  none.  His 
chestnut  hair  fell,  as  in  boyhood,  curling  over  his  pale  forehead,  and  his 
mouth  wore  his  own  beautiful  expression.  His  eyes  were  closed,  bat 
he  was  evidently  awake,  and  seemed  suffering  from  exhaustion  after 
some  violent  effort.  She  gently  took  hts  hand,  cold  and  moist ;  and, 
lowly  breathing  his  name,  was  bending  to  kiss  him,  when  he  started, 
and,  looking  upward,  his  eyes  glaring  with  frenzy,  made  an  efibrt  to 
rise,  his  right  hand  clenched  and  stretched  towards  heaven,  while  be 
supported  himself  on  the  other,  and  exclaimed,  with  passionate  earnest- 
ness— "  Oh  spare  me  yet  a  little  while,  good  God  !  Father  of  mercy, 
give  me  time  for  my  revenge — let  me  drag  him  down  with  roe — oh 
spare  me" — Here  he  fell  exhausted.  Emily  tried  to  catch  his  eye  as 
she  bent  over  him.  "  Will  you  speak  to  me  William  ?  speak  but  one 
word  to  your  own  Emily — say  that  you  know  me — oh,  William,  do  yon 
not  love  me?  speak  tome."  But  he,  not  seeming  in  the  least  aware  of 
her  presence,  again  started  and  exclaimed,  his  eye  beaming  fire  and 
his  lip  curling  with  pas^on — "  Where  is  he  who  tempted  me  into  this 
sea  of  hell?" — and  sank  with  a  feeble  cry. 

Emily  threw  herself  upon  his  burning  bosom,  and  wept  tears  of 
agony.  When  she  looked  up,  the  light  shone  full  on  his  face,  his  eyes 
were  strained  upwards,  and  his  lips  still  wore  the  smile  of  bitter  de- 
rision— ^but  the  spirit  had  fled  to  the  judgement-seat  of  God. 

•  ■»» 
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AJbeit  I  sicknea  have  and  pain, 

And  long  have  had,  yet  would  1  fain 

Do  my  mind's  he«t  and  bosinets, 

That  in  some  part,  so  as  I  ((uess. 

The  (entle  mind  may  be  advised.     Oowaa,  as  yuoiedly  Coleridgt, 

I  HAVE  just  returned  from  a  most  interesting  visit  to  a  young  roan^ 
with  whom  I  was  formerly  well  acquainted,  though  for  several  years  I 
have  seldom  seen  him.  He  is  an  intense  student,  and,  whether  with 
books  or  without  them,  his  mind  is  always  in  action.  'The  conse- 
quence is  that  his  health  is  ruined.  Long  since  it  was  apparent  that 
the  seeds  of  disease  were  secretly  working  within  him.  But  no  per- 
suasions could  induce  him  to  relax  his  efforts  for  improvement.  Study 
had  become  a  passion  ;  it  was  essential  to  his  existence.  He  had  lost 
all  relish  for  amusement ;  his  only  relaxation  was  the  perusal  of  works 
of  imagination  and  taste;  and  then  so  many  faculties  were  called  into 
action  by  his  inquiring  mind,  that  he  was  hardly  less  exhausted  by 
them,  than  by  the  most  recondite  speculations  in  philosophy.  In  short, 
every  thing  was  to  him  a  study  ;  every  thing  was  either  a  philosophi- 
cal subject  or  treatise. 

During  the  last  winter  his  frame  had  become  completely  worn  down, 
and  his  physician  informed  him,  that  a  season  of  entire  relaxation  was 
the  only  thing  that  could  afford  any  prospect  of  recovery.  He  must 
remove  out  of  the  atmosphere  of  books,  and  seek,  in  tlie  fresh  air  of 
his  native  hills,  and  their  thoughtless  occupations,  for  the  treasure  that 
he  had  lost.  He  was  obliged  to  comply  with  the  advice,  and,  early  in 
the  spring,  left  the  university,  with  which  he  had  for  some  thne  been 
partially  connected,  and  took  up  his  abode  among  early  friends  and 
amid  scenes  consecrated  by  the  recollections  of  childhood. 

He  is  a  young  man  of  unusual  abilities  and  extensive  acquirements, 
with  more  of  the  fire  of  genius  in  his  eye  than  any  person  that  I  have 
ever  known.  At  present  his  conversation  is  rendered  doubly  interest- 
ing by  his  state  of  health ;  for  he  exhibits  every  symptom  of  one  who 
is  surely  approaching  his  end.  But  then  his  mind  has  lost  nothing  of 
its  vigor ;  nay,  its  perceptions  are  more  acute  than  ever,  and  teach,  as 
if  by  instinct,  what  could  formerly  have  been  learned  only  by  laborious 
research  ;  and  his  body,  though  far  wasted  by  disease,  is  yet  painfully 
alive  to  every  impulse,  whether  from  the  world  without  or  from  the  soul 
within.  His  physical  and  mental  powers  perfectly  harmonize  ;  perhaps 
both  are  morbidly  sensitive,  and  this  must  be  the  excuse  for  the  extrav- 
agance of  many  of  his  expressions.  His  physical  and  mental  powers 
perfectly  harmonize ;  and  while  attending  to  him,  I  could  hardly  help 
believing,  that  every  limb  and  muscle  had  a  separate  consciou^ess  of 
what  was  going  on  in  the  mind,  and  that  every  feature  of  his  counte- 
nance had  in  itself  the  power  of  expressing  inward  thoughts  and  emo- 
tions. And  his  voice — it  beat  time  with  his  heart ;  it  made  melody 
with  his  soul ;  it  was  precisely  what  you  would  expect  from  such  a 
countenance  and  such  a  man.  Why  do  speakers  so  seldom  succeed 
in  conveying  the  impressions  that  they  wish  ?  It  is  not  from  a  want 
of  interest,  not  from  a  want  of  feeling  or  of  understanding  ;  but  more 
frequently  from  a  want  of  correspondence  between  what  is  addressed 
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to  the  eye  and  to  the  ear.  The  voice  and  face  beKe  each  other.  It 
is  just  as  un natural,  that  the  tones  of  earnestness,  which  we  hear, 
should  come  from  the  statue-like  form  and  inanimate  countenance  that 
we  see,  as  that  the  uncouth  images  of  a  monastery  should  burst  forth 
into  singing  and  really  perceive  all  the  chains  that  tie 

The  hidden  soul  of  harmony. 
If  the  countenance  be  calm,  let  the  voice  also  be  calm ;  if  tame,  lame- 
ness of  voice,  though  it  may  induce  sleep,  is  yet  far  better  than  the 
tedious  unrest  produced  by  violent  vociferations.  But  i  am  not  writing 
an  essay  upon  eloquence,  and  will  therefore  only  add,  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  public  speaking  can  be  truly  eloquent,  unless  the  voice, 
the  face,  the  whole  frame,  be  animated  and  inspired  by  the  living  spirit. 

It  was  a  secluded  spot,  where  my  friend  resided,  rather  elevated, 
with  a  high  hill  covered  by  a  luxuriant  orchard  in  the  rear,  and  com- 
manding in  front  the  full  prospect  of  an  extensive  valley,  through 
which  a  very  sinuous,  but  beautiful  and  rapid  stream,  made  its  way. 
The  house,  a  neat  little  cottage,  overrun  with  honey-suckles — but  why 
so  particular?  No  one  but  myselfcares  for  these  things,  and  I  dare  not 
say,  with  Rousseau  iu  his  Confessions,  that  I  write  only  to  satisfy  myself. 
It  was  near  evening  when  I  approached  the  house  of  my  friend.  He 
was  sitting  upon  the  door-step,  with  his  pale  face  resting  upon  his  yet 
paler  fingers,  and  so  absorbed  in  meditation,  that  I  was  Jiot  observed 
until  within  a  few  paces  of  his  seat. 

After  the  first  salutations  were  over,  we  entered  into  an  earnest  con- 
versation, of  which  I  shall  undertake  to  give  a  sketch.  But  there  was 
such  a  richness  of  conception,  such  a  fervor  and  strength  of  thought, 
and  the  power,  beauty,  and  grace  depended  so  much  upon  the  peculiar 
words  which  he  employed,  aad  the  peculiar  looks  and  accents  with 
which  they  were  accompanied,  that  all  attempts  to  give  a  just  picture 
of  them  will  prove,  I  fear,  like  the  attempt  to  give,  from  the  withered 
gleanings  in  the  hay-stack  of  a  farmer's  yard,  a  just  idea  of  the  fragrant 
meadow,  adorned  and  variegated  by  the  innumerable  flowers,  that  look 
oat  from  the  bosom,  or  move  with  the  surface,  of  the  waving  green. 

"  I  rejoice,"  said  he,  "  to  -see  you ;  for  I  feel  the  want  of  a  compan- 
ion, who  can  understand  me,  and  to  whom  I  canireveal  alike  my  weak- 
ness and  my  strength.  My  friends  are  kind,  but  they  do  not  know  my 
wants ;  and  therefore  seclusion  from  bookb  is  of  little  use.  Indeed,  ray 
health  has  been  gradually  sinking  since  I  was  here,  and  the  pains  of 
intellectual  labor  have  not  been  less  than  when  professedly  engaged 
in  the  investigation  of  hard  and  difficult  subjects.  What  though 
there  is  no  library  here  ?  The  great  book  of  nature  is  always  open, 
and  whether  I  go  forth  in  the  morn  to  "  see  what  preparation  the  san 
maketh  in  the  chambers  of  the  east,"  before  his  appearance ;  whether 
I  sit  beneath  the  shade  of  yonder  wood,  at  noon-day^  listening  to  the 
song  of  some  retiring  bird  ;  or  whether  I  wander  abroad  at  eventide  to 
meet  the  fresh  breezes  of  that  pleasant  season ;  in  all  alike  the  spirit 
of  contemplation  comes  over  me ;  my  thoughts  wander  through  un- 
known and  unfrequented  r^ions,  and,  lost  amid  the  infinity  of  subjects 
which  crowd  upon  me,  bafned  by  their  greatness,  wearied,  perplexed, 
and  bewildered  by  their  darkness  and  their  intricacy,  I  return  to  my- 
self, and  seek  at  home  for  the  repose  which  every  thing  abroad  would 
take  from  roe.     But  here  again  I  am  lost.    My  ^own  soul-^in  Jt  aie 
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depths  which  have  never  yet  been  sounded  ;  recesses  which  no  mortal 
eye  can  reach  ;  Wants  which  nothing  on  earth  can  satisfy,  and  facul- 

-  ties,  which,  with  all  my  efforts,  I  cannot  hope  to  comprehend.     Every 

=  where  am  I  baffled,  and  every  where  constrained  to  feel   how  great 

must  be  the  ignorance  of  man. 

"  Why  then  should  I  abandon  books,  in  hopes  to  gain  repose  ?     Is  it 

-^  not  as  if  the  feeble  boatman,  finding  his  arms  too  weak  to  navigate 

the  tranquil  lake,  should  launch  his  little  skiff  upon  the  wide  tempestu- 
ous ocean,  in  hopes  there  to  find  repose  for  his  wearied  limbs,  and 
renovation  for  his  exhausted  powers  V 

**  But  can  you  not  of  yourself  put  an  end  to  these  absorbing  thoughts  ? 
Content  yourself  with  being  as  others  are.  Seek  not  to  be  wise  above 
that  which  is  written.     Abjure  ambition." 

**  Ambition  1"  retorted  he,  '*  what  have  I  to  do  with  ambition  ? 
Once  it  was  my  ruling  passion  ;  but  soon  I  learned  that  all  its  crowns 
were  made  of  thorns.  It  is  not  to  be  greater  or  more  learned  than 
others,  that  I  exhaust  myself  in  endless  labors ;  it  is  to  satisfy  the  crav- 

1  ings  of  my  soul.     Vain  is  the  hope  to  make  men  study  for  a  consid' 

eration  of  any  kind.  Never,  never  could  1  have  been  induced,  by  mo- 
tives of  pride  or  policy,  however  urgent,  to  make  the  sacrifices  that  I 
have  made.     The  stimulus  comes  from  within.      There  is  an  ever 

'[,  active  principle,  which,  impatient  of  restraint,  beats  against  the  walls 

of  its  prison-house  till  the  earth-born  tenement  totters  to  its  base.  If  * 
man  does  not  feel  the  wants  of  his  nature  ;  if  he  does  not  feel  that 
knowledge  is  as  necessary  to  the  mind  as  food  to  the  body ;  if  his  soul 
does  not  hunger  and  thirst  after  truth,  as  a  famished  creature  for  food, 
—vain  will  be  all  attempts,  by  'general  considerations,  to  enlist  him  in 
the  cause.  He  is  a  stranger  to  the  greatest  of  all  pleasures — the  pleas- 
ure arising  from  a  consciousness  that  he  is  accomplishing  the  end  for 
which  his  Maker  designed  him ;  that  he  is  expanding,  purifying,  en- 

^^  lightening  the  faculties  that  have  been  given  him;  that  he  is  every  day 

growing  wiser  and  better,  more  skilled  in  the  mysteries  of  his  own 
being  and  the  secrets  of  the  universe.     Why  has  the  Almighty  placed 

"■  within  me  this  restless  curiosity,  these  ever-active  thoughts,  unless  ho 

means  that  they  shall  be  employed  ?  Why  has  he  spread  above, 
around,  and  beneath  me,  this  wide,  wide  world,  of  which  the  little  that 
I  know  does  but  incite  me  the  more  earnestly  to  search  into  the  won- 
ders that  are  not  revealed  7     And  why  are  we  ourselves  so  fearfully 

>'  and  wonderfully  made,  if  not  that  we  might  enlarge  and  improve  our 

•>  souls  by  the  contemplation  of  these  fearful  and  wonderful  works  7  Why 

has  he  lighted  up  within  our  breasts  these  holy  flames,  if  it  were  not 
meant  that  they  should  continue  to  burn  and  glow,  illumining,  refining, 
and  invigorating  the  nobler  part  of  our  nature  7     Why  has  he  made 

r  the  desire  of  knowledge  the  most  unquenchable  of  all  desires,  if  not  that 

it  might  be  gratified  7  But  1  will  go  no  farther.  If  the  voice  of  nature, 
speaking  to  our  own  hearts,  be  not  enough,  we  may  well  be  silent 
Nothing  can  move  us.  I  feel  the  impulse,  and  it  must  be  obeyed. 
Outward  objects, — prospects  of  wealth,  power,  fame, — ambition,  with 
he^  whip  of  scorpions — ^glory,  glittering  in  her  airy  robes,  and  tempt- 

-.  ing  with  her  rainbow  visions, — all  these  may  be  resisted  ;  but  there  is 

that  within,  a  restless  power  which  must  be  obeyed,  though  health  and 
life  should  fail." 
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**  But/'  replied  I,  "  it  is  your  intention  to  be  a  religious  teacher. 
Permit  me  to  ask,  whether,  as  a  Christian,  it  is  not  your  duty  to  regulate 
your  studies  and  pursuits,  that  they  may  not  essentially  interfere  with 
your  health  ?  If  your  strength  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  you  to  inresi- 
tigate  subjects  so  thoroughly  as  you  might  wish,  or  to  write  discourses  so 
powerful  and  eloquent  as  you  might  otherwise  prepare,  is  it  not  your 
duty  to  restrain  your  efforts,  '  to  check  your  thunder  in  mid  volley/  be- 
fore your  constitution  is  ruined  V* 

**  Perhaps  it  is,"  he  thoughtfully  answered ;  **  perhaps  it  is  my  duty. 
At  least  it  would  be,  if  it  were  practicable  ;  but  *  I  canna  do  it,  Alie — 
I  canna  do  it.'  Do  you  remember  the  passage  in  Old  Mortality  ? 
There  are  few  expressions  in  all  the  great  magician's  works,  which  to 
me  have  more  of  the  true  and  touching  pathos  than  this — ^ludicrous 
though  it  may  seem  to  many.  The  old  man  struggling  between  his 
strong  affection  for  his  nephew,  and  his  yet  stronger  love  of  money, 
unable  to  part  with  the  one,  and  yet  horror-stricken  at  the  thought  of 
seeing  *  the  dear  young  lad'  led  away  to  captivity,  and  perhaps  to 
death — it  is  more  than  he  can  bear,  and,  in  real  agony  of  spirit,  he 
acknowledges  his  impotence." 

"  But,  surely,"  said  I,  "  though  you  may  pity  the  miser,  you  will  not, 
I  think,  attempt  to  justify  his  conduct ;  still  less  make  it  a  criterion 
for  your  own  actions.  If  you  had  but  half  the  mind  which  you  now 
have,  it  would  satisfy  you.  But  the  body,  while  in  this  life,  is  a£  much 
a  part  of  yourself  as  the  mind,  and  you  are  equally  bound  to  have  re- 
spect to  its  infirmities.  Your  mind  is  cramped  by  its  weakness; 
why  not  act  as  if  gifled  by  nature  with  but  half  your  present  intellect?" 

"  Simply  because  it  is  a  fiction,  by  which  my  mind  will  not  be  im- 
posed upon.  The  eagle  may  be  kept  down  from  his  native  heights,  by 
a  clog  upon  his  limbs  ;  but  will  he  not  chafe  his  wings,  and  waste  his 
strength,  and  die,  in  vain  attempts  to  leave  the  earth  and  soar  above 
the  clouds  ?  Would  it  at  all  calm  his  efforts  ?  would  it  quench  '  the 
terrors  of  his  beak  and  lightning  of  his  eye,'  should  some  friendly 
brother  tell  him,  that,  if  he  had  a  chicken's  instinct,  he  would  be  con- 
tent with  his  present  state  ?  He  has  not  that  groveling  instinct,  and 
this  is  answer  enough  to  all  their  well-meant  counsels." 

**  But,  my  friend,  you  are  a  moral  being." 

"  Yes,  a  moral  being ;  but  I  cannot  overcome  the  strong  instincts 
of  my  nature ;  I  cannot  reconcile  the  conflicting  elements  of  which  I 
am  composed,  the  sluggish  body  and  the  active  soul." 

"  Still,  your  life  is  to  be  governed  by  moral  principles.  There  are, 
in  the  profession  which  you  are  to  enter,  useful  men,  who  well  and 
faithfully  perform  their  duties,  whose  mental  capacities  are  so  limited, 
that  their  highest  and  greatest  works  are  such  as  you  might  produce 
without  detriment  to  health." 

'*  But  all  their  heart  and  all  their  mind  is  engaged  in  the  cause;  so 
all  my  heart  and  all  my  mind  must  be  engaged.  A  lukewarm  service 
and  a  lukewarm  zeal  are  incompatible  with  my  nature.  And  if  I 
perish,  the  fault  is  not  with  me.  It  arises  from  a  defect  in  my  consti- 
tution, for  which  I  am  not  accountable.  They, — the  good  men  of  whom 
you  speak, — are  blessed  with  a  happy  adjustment  of  the  mental  and 
physical  powers ;  in  me  they  were  not  made  to  go  together.  They 
are  too  intimately  united ;  they  sympathize  too  strongly  with  each 
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other's  failings ;  they  are  too  much  affected  by  each  other's  exertions ; 
and,  as  the  mind  is  strongest  and  most  active,  it  must  wear  out  the 
corporeal  fibres  with  which  it  is  interwoven  ;  yes,"  he  thoughtfully  re- 
peated, **  interwoven ;  for  it  could  not  otherwise  so-  act  upon  every 
part  of  the  system.  Is  there  not  a  wide  difference  in  the  construction 
of  men  ?  Are  not  body  and  soul  almost  independent  of  each  other  in 
some,  while  in  others  they  are  so  combined  that  each  must  suffer  for 
the  other's  faults  V 

**  This  may  be,  but  it  is  no  excuse  for  you.  If  they  are  more 
closely  connected,  you  should  be  the  more  cautious  in  using  them,  and 
it  is  your  duty  to  be  so." 

"  I  cannot  think  it  possible.  I  should  be  satisfied  with  the  mind  of. 
an  infant ;  but  then  I  would  have  the  feelings,  the  desires,  the  wants 
of  an  infant  I  should  be  content  with  the  mind  of  the  simplest  swain 
in  the  place  ;  but  then  I  would  have  his  hopes,  aspirations,  prospects, 
and  pursuits.  I  would  be  wholly  transformed  into  his  character. 
Heaven  preserve  me  from  any  partial  transformation.  That  would  be 
wretchedness  indeed.  To  have  his  mental  capacity  with  my  own 
ardor  for  improvement,  with  my  own  views  of  life,  with  my  own  fee]«- 
ings,  hopes,  and  wishes,  would  indeed  be  fastening  the  eagle's  instinct 
to  the  chicken's  frame  ;  it  would,  indeed,  be  uniting  the  horse's  body 
to  the  fish's  tail — an  awkward  compound,  alike  unfit  to  walk  or  swim. 
And  yet  what  else  would  you  have  when  you  advise  me  to  engraft 
upon  my  mind  the  same  feelings  and  hopes,  the  same  standard  of  duty, 
the  same  rules  of  conscience  by  which  a  mind  of  inferior  capacity  is 
regulated,  and  thus  make  it  willing  to  have  its  ethereal  powers  bound 
down,  as  slaves  to  bodily  imperfections?  The  mind  is  formed  to  be 
independent ;  it  is  supplied  with  its  own  principles  of  action,  and  biy 
them  it  must  be  governed.  Its  wishes,  expectations,  rules  of  conduct, 
measures  of  conscience,  are  all  gauged  with  reference  to  its  capacity. 
As  the  defenceless  hare  has  not  the  lion's  courage  any  more  than  his 
strength,  and  as  the  lord  of  the  forest  partakes  no  more  of  the  hare's 
timidity  than  of  her  weakness,  so  the  feeble  mind  is  satisfied  with 
moderate  performances,  and  the  soulof  lofly  faculties  will  be  harassed, 
and  vexed,  and  dissatisfied,  unless  her  works  bear  some  proportion  to 
her  strength." 

''  But,  if  impeded  in  her  efforts  by  a  sickly  constitution,  conscience 
must  be  satisfied,  and  conscience  should  be  the  monarch  over  all  your 
intellectual  faculties." 

"  Yes,  conscience  approves,  and  she  is  the  monarch  ;  but  there  are 
rebellious  subjects  which  raise  an  outcry  and  produce  disorder  in  the 
kingdom.  They  claim  for  themselves  certain  rights  with  which  con- 
science has  nothing  to  do.  The  taste  and  judgement  will  not,  and 
cannot,  be  satisfied  with  indifferent  productions,  which  are  far  beneath 
the  standard  of  the  mind,  though  conscience,  in  her  loudest  tones, 
command  peace  among  the  troubled  eletnents.  You  were  once  satis- 
fied with  your  college  themes ;  they  then  corresponded  with  your  mental 
capacity.  But  suppose  that,  with  your  present  taste,  cultivation,  and 
acquirements,  you  were  obliged  to  write  and  deliver  nothing  but  dis- 
courses written  after  the  same  model,  in  the  same  style,  and  exhibiting 
about  the  same  degree  of  knowledge ;  could  you  do  it  without  pain 
and  disgust  ?  and  how  much  would  it  alleviate  your  feelings  to  reflect 
that  other  public  instructers,  when  they  did  their  utmost,  delivered  di»- 
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courses  as  bad  ?  This  is  not  a  matter  of  conscience,  but  of  taste  and 
judgement ;  neither  of  which  will  or  can,  in  such  cases,  submit  to  her 
dictates  any  more  than  the  body,  at  her  command,  can  submit  to  be 
racked  and  tortured  without  the  perception  of  pain.  When,  therefore, 
you  say  that  it  is  my  duty  to  spare  my  mind,  or,  as  you  sublimely  say, 
*  to  check  my  thunder  in  mid  volley,'  because  I  can  do  more  good  by 
living  long  and  giving  indifferent  sermons,  I  reply,  that  it  is  impossible ; 
that  it  is  not  a  question  for  conscience  to  decide ;  that  the  nature  of  my 
mind  must  bo  changed  before  I  can  profit  by  your  advice ;  for  the 
feeling  of  disgust,  uneasiness,  loathsomeness,  with  which  I  should 
prepare  and  deliver  the  inferior  productions  that  .you  recommend,  would 
do  more  to  destroy  my  health  than  all  the  efforts  that  I  could  make  on 
works  of  a  higher  character.  Which  course  shall  I  choose  1  Is  it 
not  best  to  die  in  the  midst  of  my  labors  a  sacrifice  to  them,  like  the 
eminent  musical  composer,  who,  by  the  same  act,  wore  out  his  life  and 
wrote  his  funeral  dirge  1 

"  Your  advice,  my  friend,  is  good,  but  impracticable.  If  you  have  a 
mind  of  great  powers,  nice  perceptions,  exquisite  sensibilities,  in  high 
cultivation,  with  rich  stores  of  knowledge,  fixed  habits  of  action,  and 
an  unconquerable  desire  to  know,  and  if  you  suddenly  find  that  the 
body,  with  more  of  earth  and  less  of  heaven  in  its  mould,  is  unequal  to 
the  late  watchings  and  early  risings,  to  the  weariness,  trials,  and  pains 
to  which  it  is  subject,  and  at  length  broken  down  by  the  tasks  imposed, 
refuses  to  submit  longer  to  so  hard  a  master — ^you  may  be  sure  that  it 
is  too  late  for  relief.  You  are  made  up  of  two  conflicting  elements ; 
the  one  demanding  repose,  the  other  living  only  by  action.  There  can 
be  no  peace  until  the  union  between  these  hostile  partners  is  dissolved. 
Life  must  be  emphatically  a  struggle  and  a  warfare.  Not  merely 
must  you  endure  the  various  ills  that  Jlesh  is  heir  to  ; — the  sufferings 
of  the  immortal  spirit  must  be  yet  more  terrible,  bound  as  it  is  to  this 
sickly  clod  of  flesh,  thwarted,  chafed,  and  harassed  by  its  weight,  sub- 
ject to  its  varying  humors  and  capricious  moods,  its  wild  transports  and 
death-like  depressions.  Then,  while  the  soul  is  soaring  heaven*ward, 
and  the  body  drawing  it  down  to  the  dust,  you  may  feel  the  force  of  the 
words  uttered  by  one  who  well  knew  the  pangs  and  transports  attend* 
ant  upon  the  strongest  and  nicest  powers  of  mind  ; — *  L'  homme,  cet 
exil6  du  ciel,  ce  prisonnier  de  la  terre,  si  grand  comme  exile,  si  miser- 
able comme  captif !'  ** 

**  AH  this  have  I  endured  ;  but,  thanks  to  the  sustaining  arm  of  reli- 
gion, I  am  able  to  endure  it.  Yet,  how  few  can  understand  me.  Yon- 
der honest,  hale-looking  man,  now  returning  from  his  hard  day's  work, 
to  the  enjoyment  of  a  coarse  meal  and  sound  night's  rest,  even  envies 
me.  Little  does  he  know  of  the  student's  trials.  The  aching  head, 
the  beating  heart,  the  throbbing  brain,  the  days  and  nights  of  painful 
languor  and  of  secret  wasting  disease,  all,  the  fruit  of  an  overtasked 
intellect,  he  sees  not.  It  is  but  a  lazy,  sluggish  life  we  lead  !  Mistaken 
man.  The  student  must  be  prepared  for  labor  and  trial  and  disap- 
pointment. He  must  gird  himself  for  the  conflict.  The  citadel  of 
learning  must,  like  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  be  taken  by  violence. 
There  is  no  '  primrose  path  of  dalliance'  leading  to  its  portals. 

"  Many,  many,  who  have  gone  before  me  have  sacrificed  their  lives 
in  the  work,  have  as  much  fallen  martyrs  to  the  cause,  as  the  holy  men 
whose  heart's  blood  has  gushed  out  upon  the  scaffold,  or  whose  souls 
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have  been  borne  to  heaven  upon  the  flames  in  which  their  bodies  were 
consumed.     There  have  been  those,  who  seemed  to  possess  the  power 
to  charm,  only  in  proportion  to  the  acuteness  of  their  own  sufferings  ; 
the  beauty  and  power  of  whose  minds  were  displayed  only  while  the 
work  of  death  was  going  on  within  their  shattered  frames ;  like  that 
poor  fish,  the  richness  and  splendor  of  whose  colors  are  exhibited  only 
while  the  unhappy  thing  lies  panting  on  the  deck,  and  the  blood 
swiftly  courses  its  veins  amid  the  throes  and  agonies  of  death.     Such 
has  been  the  fate  of  numbers,  whose^  souls  were  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  learning.     I  speak  not  now  of  men,  who  have  fallen  a  prey  to  their 
disordered  sensibilities^  Hke  the  mistaken  bard  of  our  own  days,  to 
whose  morbidly  sensitive  mind,  a  misshapen  foot  served  as  a  spell  to 
raise  a  host  of  demons,  which  tormented  and  perplexed  his  spirit,  until, 
like  his  own  Manfred,  he  *  felt  his  soul  was  ebbing  from  him,'  and  his 
body, '  limb  by  limb,  destroyed.'    With,  what  sweetness  and  pathos  does 
the  youthful  White,  like  an  Indian  warrior,  sing  the  song  of  death  for 
himself.    The  bowl  is  already  broken  at  the  fountain ;  and  the  wheel 
is  broken  at  the  cistern.     The  functions  of  life  are  wearily  performed, 
and  he  feels  the  hand  of  death  upon  him.     All  his  resources  are 
within.     There  is  nothing  abroad  to  cheer  his  hopes.     Night  has  veiled 
the  earth,  solemn  stillness  reigns  around.     His  strength  and  spirits  are 
worn  out  by  incessant  toil ;  he  lays  aside  the  book,  over  which  he  has 
mused  in  vain,  and,,  finding  sleep  to  be  hopeless,,  he  begins  the  dirge. 
''  Nor  is  he  alone.  Such  is  often  the  fate  of  genius,  wearing  itself  out 
in  excessive  devotion  to  its  own  and  the  world's  improvement.     Such 
is  often  the  fate  of  minds,  most  ardent  and  most  powerful  in  the  cause 
of  knowledge.      And  it  is  right.     I  would  not  it  were  otherwise." 
Here  the  student's  voice  was  almost  stifled  with  emotion ;  a  momentary 
pause  ensued^  when,  with  a  new  and  increasing  energy  of  expression, 
he  continued  ; — **  I  wouU  not  it  were  otherwise.     Shall  vice  triumph- 
antly wave  her  bloody  standard  over  the  thousands,,  and  folly  over  the 
tens  of  thousands,  wha  have  died,  martyrs  in  their  cause,  and  yet 
Wisdom  cry  aloud  in  the  streets^  and  not  her  voice  be  heard,  not  one 
appear  the  zealous  champion  of  her  cause,  ready  to-  defend  her  through 
good  report  and  through  bad  reporti     Shall  amusements  make  men 
hazard  life,  and  '  thoughtless  folly  lay  men  low'  with  their  own  free 
consent,  and  war  show  its  bleeding  champions,  and  business  its  devoted 
victims,  and  yet  knowledge  be  able  to  boast  of  none  but  such  as  live 
in  ease  and  quiet,  calmly  enjoying  life  till  its  last  thread  is  spun,  and, 
without  the  abhorred  shears,  unconsciously  divided  7     Shall  every  other 
path  of  life  be  full  of  trials,  that  add  lustre  to  virtue,  and  confirm  the 
character,  and  strengthen  the  resolution,  and  purge  the  feelings,  and 
make  valiant  the  heart,  and  yet  the  student  have  no  higher  or  more 
trying  employment  than 

To  fport  with  Amaryllifl  in  the  shade, 
Or  with  the  tangles  of  Neiera*s  hair  ? 

I  thank  my  God  that  it  is  not  so.  I  should  be  ashamed  to  belong  to  a 
profession,  which  had  no  trials,  no  difficulties,  no  dangers,  to  stir  the 
blood,  and  rouse  the  mind,  and  summon  to  the  onset  every  energy  of 
the  soul.  Such  is  not  the  profession  of  the  scholar.  He  has  before 
him  a  work, — a  greai,^  a  difficult,  a  manly  work  ;  and  verily  too  he  shall 
have  his  reward.'^ 

VOL.  T.  50 
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Thas  spoke  the  student,  strongly,  and,  it  may  be,  extravagantly  ;  bat 
by  his  manner — now  rising  as  if  endowed  with  the  strength  of  a  giant, 
and  now  sinking  as  if  the  weight  of  a  feather  would  oppress  him  ;  his 
eye  now  almost  vacant  and  now  flashing  lightning ;  his  countenance 
running  through  all  the  intermediate  shades,  from  a  tomb-like  paleness 
to  the  full  flush,  with  which  an  over-active  disease  delights  to  disguise 
her  victims,  ere  the  grand  masquerade  of  death  ,* — by  his  manner,  which 
first  gave  me  to  understand  the  action  of  an  ancient  orator,  he  irresist- 
ibly forced  upon  my  mind  the  conviction  that  his  words  were  true, 
even  when  a  few  moments  of  subsequent  reflection  have  sufficed  to 
convince  me  that  he  was  carried  much  too  far  by  the  violence  of  his 
feelings.  J*  H. 
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The  grass  is  grown  quite  thick  and  high  over  poor  Master  Elton's 
grave,  and  the  pretty  garden  flowers,  which  were  planted  there  by  the 
hands  of  his  grateful  pupils,  have,  one  and  all,  withered  away.  I  re- 
member him  well,  as  he  used  to  come  among  us,  a  tall  and  slender  old 
man,  with  a  high  forehead,  a  piercing  hazle  eye,  and  a  sad  but  very 
sweet  smile.  I  think  my  first  ideas  of  manly  beauty  and  elegance 
were  borrowed  from  him.  Whatever  resembles  him,  even  now,  I 
imagine  beautiful,  and  whoever  moves  like  him  I  consider  graceful. 
He  was  a  true  gentleman  in  hearty  as  well  as  in  manner.  For  all  the 
riches  of  this  grand  world,  he  would  not  have  done  the  slightest  wrong 
or  discourtesy  to  a  human  being. 

He  was  not  a  regular,  stationary  pedagogue,  but  a  traveling  teacher 
of  natural  philosophy, — giving  lessons  to  rich  and  poor,  gratuitously, 
and  miscellaneously,  when  and  where  the  whim  took  him.  He  never 
stopped  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half  in  a  place ;  never  visited  more 
than  one  house  in  a  neighborhood  in  the  same  day ;  and  always  ap- 
peared and  disappeared  as  suddenly  among  us  as  though  he  had  been 
dropped  from  the  sky  and  hastily  picked  up  again.  I  never  passed 
him  or  met  him,  on  any  road,  nor  heard  of  any  body  who  had  met  or 
passed  him. 

He  taught  the  good  people  of  our  village,  from  motives  of  pure 
philanthropy — a  generous  desire  to  make  them  wiser  and  happier. 
"  Why,"  said  he,  often,  "  should  not  they,  whose  felicity  it  is  to  lire 
in  the  country,  understand  and  admire  the  glorious  and  beautiful 
changes,  which,  month  by  month,  pass  over  them.  The  inhabitants 
of  cities  are  shut  in  by  high  walls,  and,  at  least  in  winter,  when  nature 
displays  her  grandest  pageantry,  her  high  canopy  glittering  with  gems 
of  fearful  brightness,  her  hills  clothed  with  a  robe  of  white,  her  trees 
and  waterfalls  hung  with  ten  thousand  diamonds,  they  may  not  look 
upon  these  splendid  things,  they  may  only  hear  of  them,  as  the  cage- 
born  red-breast  gathers  from  the  passing  breeze  a  vague  report  of  the 
wild  wood's  beauty,  which  his  sad  eye  has  never  beheld.  But  we,  to 
whom  God's  wonderful  book  is  ever  open,  why  should  not  we  read  and 
understand  it  ?" 

Why,  indeed,  should  not  we  understand  the  causes  of  the  magnifi- 
cent effects  we  daily  witness  ?    Why,  when  the  queenly  moon  Sbsda 
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down  upon  as  her  bewildering  splendor,  should  we  stapidly  regard  her 
as  a  green  cheese  ?  Why  should  we  choose  to  imagine,  that  the  dis- 
tant flash  is  heat  lightning,  soundless  and  harmless,  and  only  when  it  is 
near,  that  it  kills,  burns,  and  makes  thunder?  Why,  instead  of  under* 
standing  and  admiring  the  great  system  of  which  our  sun  is  the  irra- 
diating centre,  and  our  earth  only  a  small  part,  should  we  quietly  sit 
down  in  the  childish  faith  that  the  world  is  flat  and  stationary,  and  the 
sun  a  little  lamp  moving  about  over  it  ? 

In  the  promulgation  of  this  last  doctrine,  however.  Master  Elton 
met  with  considerable  opposition  from  Ensign  Jeremiah  Downy  and 
his  family,  who  where  all,  as  Mrs.  Downy  once  said  of  her  husband, 
"  dreadful  set  in  their  ways,"  and  their  notions.  They  ^tood  awhile^ 
gaping  round  the  wise  man,  as  he  expounded  to  them  the  mysteries  of 
nature,  and  then,  all  at  once,  broke  in  upon  his  discourse,  snapped 
short  the  silver  thread  of  bis  argument,  and  almost  confounded  him 
with  their  clamor.  Cried  pert  Miss  Hannah,  her  father's  pet,  "  If  the 
world  tips  over  every  day,  I  ^H)nder  dad's  pond  donH  slide  off."  "And 
would  n't  my  oxen  fall  up  into  the  air  too  ?"  asked  stout  Master  Jerry, 
mother's  pet.  "  I  should  pity  the  poor  fellow  they  lit  down  upon." 
'*•  Master  Elton,"  said  the  Ensign,  angrily,  ''  how  dare  you  say  the  sun 
don't  move  ?  Hav'n't  I  seen  it  rise  and  set  every  day  these  sixty  years, 
unless  there  were  clouds  afore  it?"  "  And  don't  the  psalm-book  say, 
*  the  rolling  sun  V  "  said  Mrs.  Downy,  with  most  afiecting  solemnity ; 
"  do  you  think  the  psalm-book  would  Ke  ?" 

Abashed  by  their  number  and  their  noise,  the  modest  teacher  con- 
ceded the  point,  and  left  them  to  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  own  opin- 
ions. Had  there  been  only  one  or  two,  he  might  have  labored  hard  to 
subdue  them,  but  half  a  score  of  able  bodied  persons,  in  their  strong 
entrenchment  of  ignorance  and  prejudice, — the  thing  was  not  to  be 
attempted.  I  believe  these  were  the  only  obstinate  opponents  to  his 
system.  Most  of  our  villagers  were  mightily  taken  with  it,  and  wel- 
comed the  good  roan  heartily  whenever  he  came  among  them.  He 
could  always  make  himself  intelligible  by  means  of  some  simple  illus- 
tration ;  and  after  the  lesson  was  finished,  having  previously  been 
treated  to  a  little  beer,  pie  and  cheese,  he  wouid  propose,  if  there  were 
any  singers  present,  to  close  the  exercises  with  Mear,  St.  Martin's,  or 
Dundee.  He  had  a  splendid  bass  voice,  «nd  he  loved  music  so  de- 
voutly, that  he  couid  not  keep  from  singing,  if  any  other -person  «ung. 
One  day  he  attended  a  religious  meeting  of  the  Shakers.  The 
"  world's  people"  sit  on  separate  benches,  near  the  door,  and  are  not 
allowed  to  join  in  their  worship ;  but  when  the  anthem  commenced, 
Master  Elton  could  not  restrain  himself.  He  did  not  know  the  words, 
nor  the  tune,  and  would  not  have  ventured  really  to  sing  if  he  had 
known  them  both  ;  but,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  dancers,  and  his  lips 
closely  compressed,  he  raised  a  fine,  deep  bass,  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  air,  which  was  warbled  by  masculine  and  feminine  voices,  as 
they  sung  but  one  part.  The  brethren  and  sisters  looked  indignantly 
around  for  the  unhallowed  disturber  of  their  devotions.  'One  of  the 
elders  left  his  seat,  walked  repeatedly  around  the  strangers'  benches, 
examined  every  countenance,  and  returned  to  his  place,  unable  to  dis- 
cover the  offender.  Mas^  £lton  was  ready  to  tell  him,  if  he  had  dis- 
covered him,  that  **  it  was  emirely  involuntary  on  his  part, — he  could 
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not  he]p  singing  when  others  sang.  Like  a  stringed  instrument,  he 
sounded  from  mere  sympathy." 

Master  Elton  always  wore  a  cheerful  smile,  and  spoke  with  a  gaj 
tone ;  but  there  was,  nevertheless,  a  tinge  of  melancholy  in  his  feelings. 
If  he  erer  came  in  when  we  were  writing  letters,  he  would  say,  with  a 
smile,  indeed,  but  a  glistening  eye,  and  a  quivering  lip,  "  If  yon  are 
going  to  send  a  letter,  1  advise  you  to  go  and  carry  it  yourself." 
**  Thereby  hangs  a  tale,"  a  tale  which  had  been  4old  us,  as  he  was 

well  aware.     He  was  a  very   respectable  graduate  at UniTer- 

sity,  and  had  fallen  irrecoverably  in  love  with  a  little  girl  in  that  place, 
but  never  had  found  courage  to  make  an  avowal  of  his  devotion  to  the 
lady  of  his  heart.  After  his  return  home,  in  the  solitude  of  his  cham- 
ber, he  ventured  to  trust  to  ink  and  paper,  what  he  had  not  dared 
commit  to  air  ;  and  having  sealed  it  carefully,  gave  it  in  charge  to  a 

beloved  friend  of  his,  a  junior  from College,  who  was  going  to 

complete  his  studies  at  the  same  University,  to  be  l^  him  /aithfiilly 
delivered  into  the  hand  of  the  beautiful  one  herself. 

Alas,  for  that  false  friend.  Before  he  had  an  opportunity  ef  ezecot- 
ing  his  commission,  he  unfortunately  saw  the  lady  at  church.  Ue 
gazed  upon  her,  marveled  at  her,  and  loved  her.  After  a  long  and 
bitter  mental  struggle,  he  resolved,  in  the  selfishness  of  his  heart,  to 
lose  the  letter,  whose  purport  he  well  knew,  and  win  the  jewel  for 
himself; — and  so  he  did, — and  poor  Harry  Elton  lost  his  bosom  friend, 
his  lady  love,  and  the  blessed  light  of  his  reason,  for  a  time ;  but  it 
came  back  to  him,  and  then  he  went  about  doing  good,  and  fonnd  his 
own  enjoyment  in  making  others  wiser,  better,  and  happier.  If  all 
would  go  and  do  likewise,  we  should  not  hear  so  much  complaint  of 
ennui,  blue  imps,  and  dyspepsia. 

Though  Master  Elton  lived  single,  all  his  days,  be  was  a  feirent 
admirer  of  matrimony,  and  argued  stoutly  against  celibacy.  He  made 
a  good  many  matches  in  a  quiet  way.  There  was  bashftil  Jemmj 
Bacon,  who  worked  in  the  grist*mill.  The  whole  of  hie  heart  had 
been  pilfered  away,  a  little  at  a  time,  by  blushing  Judy  Beaman,  who 
used  to  come  to  the  mill  on  horseback,  every  other  week,  with  a  bag  of 
corn  behind  her,  to  be  ground  for  her  mother.  Jemmy  would  never 
have  had  the  courage  to  complain  of  the  grand  larceny,  which  made 
him  poor  and  destitute,  and  the  wrong  would  not  have  been  repaired, 
had  not  good  Master  Elton  stepped  in,  most  opportunely,  to  set  matters 
to-rights.  Judy  listened  to  reason,  gave  op  her  own  heart  jn  return 
for  the  one  she  had  purloined,  and  Jemmy  was  satisfied. 

When  the  young  minister  was  first  4«rdained  over  us.  Master  Eltoo 
made  very  earnest  attempts  to  bring  about  a  match  between  him  and 
my  cousin  Mary  Mellen.  But  they  entirely  failed.  Mary  was  a  dear 
little  girl,  with  a  pure  pink  and  white  complexion,  dark  hazel  eyes, 
and  glittering  yellow-brown  hair.  She  was  alternately  gay  and  sad. 
Her  kind  parents  were  in  the  grave,  and  when  she  had  nothing  else  to 
do,  she  would  sit  down  and  weep  bitterly  for  tlreir  loss ;  but  if,  while 
she  was  weeping,  she  heard  the  voices  of  the  8chool«^irls  laughing  or 
singing  among  the  hills,  she  would  run  with  her  bonnet  in  her  hand  to 
join  them,  and  you  would  see  her  skipping  from  rock  to  rock,  the 
merriest,  and  most  musical  of  them  all.  She  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  minister,  or  any  one  else,  except  consin  Frank.     Tbeie 
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wiB  nobody  in  this  world  like  cousin  Frank  Willie — ^the  affectionate, 
generous,  halP^razy  boy.  What  a  light  dancer  he  was !  The  breath- 
ing of  bis  flute  was  enchantment.  He  was  a  famous  archer  too.  He 
could  shoot  a  bird  upon  the  wing.  And  then  he  was  master  of  horse- 
manship. He  had  a  splendid  bay,  which  -he  called  Mercury^ — a  swiil- 
footed,  graceful  creature.  How  smoothly  they  glided  over  the  ground 
together  1  one  could  hardly  decide  which  to  admire  most,  the  horse  or 
the  rider.  The  motion  was  poetical,  and  musical  too.  Mary  used  to 
ride  out  with  Frank  and  Mercury  every  morning,  upon  her  aunt's 
little  white-fooled  pony,  Thetis.  One  beautiful  day,  as  they  were 
coming  down  *'  the  meetin-us  hill,  an  ugly  steep  place — when  will  they 
have  it  repaired  V* — Mercury,  who  never  stumbled  before,  trod  upon  a 
roiling  stone  and  pitched  headlong  forward,  throwing  Frank  quite  to 
the  bottom  of  the  hill.  He  was  taken  up  senseless,  his  head  bleeding 
profusely,  and  carried  home  to  his  mother,  whose  sole  earthly  treasure 
he  was.  How  short,  in  this  world,  is  the  transition  from  happiness  to 
suffering — from  life  to  death !  When  did  the  bright  sun  look  down  on 
two  fairer  or  gayer  creatures  than  were  Frank  Willie  and  Mary  Mellen, 
when  they  rede  by,  that  morning,  smiling  and  kissing  their  hands  to 
us  as  they  passed  ?  But  when  the  bright  sun  went  down  that  eve,  in 
gold  and  crimson,  his  parting  glow  was  shed,  unwelcome,  upon  the 
bed  of  death,  where  Frank  was  lying,  fevered  and  4ielirious.  Mary 
stood  by  him,  pale,  wordless,  too  miserable  to  weep.  >At  the  other  end 
of  the  chamber,  was  the  distressed  mother,  inquiring,  again  and  again, 
of  the  several  physicians,  '*  if  there  was  no  hope^*  4f  her  beautiful  boy 
must  die."  There  was  no  hope.  He  lived  only  until  the  next  day. 
He  was  constantly  raving  about  .horses,  calling  them  to  *'  bring  Mer- 
cury, for  he  was  going  to  ride  otit  with  cousin  Mary."  **  Frank,"  said 
Mary,  bendnEig  over  him,  "do  not  you  know  me?"  "No,''  said 
Frank,  "  I  never  saw  you  before— I  wish  you  'd  go  away  and  send 
cousin  Mary."     Poor  Mary  sunk  into  a  chair  and  covered  her  face. 

Frank  said,"  he  well  remembered  when  he  was  a  zebra,  ranging 
the  wilderness  swiftly  as  lightning,  and  free  as  the  wind ;"  and  then 
lamented  that  he  was  ^*  now  chained  to  a  bed  of  fire,  with  a  weight 
upon  his  head,  despair  in  his  heart,  and  no  friend  near  .to  comfort 
him  ;"  and  he  recollected  "  when  he  was  an  Arabian  horse,  fearlessly 
traversing  the  desert  with  his  fond  master ;  once,  indeed,  that  master 
was  induced,  by  the  love  of  paltry  gold,  to  sell  his  faithful  servant;  but, 
as  he  lingered,  to  bid  him  a  sorrowful  farewell,  his  heart  relented,  he 
threw  down  the  money,  sprang  upon  his  back,  and  they  disappeared  in 
the  distance,  before  the  astonished  purchasers  had  time  to  remonstrate. 
Those  hai^y  days  were  over ;  he  was  banished  from  home,  shut  up 
from  the  light  of  heaven,  and  Writhing  in  hopeless  anguish."  Oh,  it  was 
heart-breaking  to  hear  him  talk.  It  was  not  until  his  dying  moments, 
that  he  fixed  his  eyes,  first  upon  his  mother's  face,  and  then  on  Mary's, 
giving  them  each  a  look  of  mournful  and  affectionate  recognition,  and 
then,  looking  up  to  heaven,  he  murmured  an  earnest  prayer,  which 
only  heaven  understood.  It  was  his  last.  I  hope  that  it  was  for 
mercy,  and  that  it  was  granted.  But  it  is  very  sad,  after  keeping  death 
out  of  mind  all  our  lives,  to  have  him  first  stare  in  our  faces,  steadily 
and  determinately,  when  his  poisoned  arrow  is  in  our  hearts.  It  is  not 
weU — it  is  not  safe — to  keep  him  out  of  sight,  when  we  know  we  are 
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his  predestined  Tictims.  Better  to  make  a  ooTenant  of  peace  with  him, 
before  he  comes,  in  vengeance,  and  then  we  shall  not  live  in  dread  of 
him  all  our  lives,  disenabled,  by  fear  of  the  dark  future^  to  enjoj  the 
bright  and  beautiful  presetU.     Oh,  how  much  better  1 

It  was  not  surprising  that,  after  Frank  was  laid  in  the  grave,  poor 
Mary  Mellen  should  avoid  all  society,  and  live,  by  herself,  a  weeping, 
lonely  creature ;  nor  was  it  surprising,  when  we  consider  what  a  versa- 
tile thing  she  wa^,  that,  after  a  while,  she  should  be  weary  of  her  retire- 
ment, and  be  persuaded  by  her  friends  to  marry  a  rich  bachelor  from 
a  neighboring  town — but  it  was  a  great  pity :  she  probably  did  not 
know  that  his  habits  were  somewhat  dissipated.  He  soon  became  in- 
temperate, neglected  his  wife,  and  treated  her  with  nnkindness.  She 
is  now,  more  than  ever,  to  be  compassionated.  Burdened  with  the 
care  of  three  little  children,  having  the  prospect  of  beggary  before  her 
eyes,  constantly  tormented  by  a  husband,  whom,  in  his  best  days,  she 
never  could  have  loved  much.  Oh,  if  she  only  could  have  died  when 
Frank  did,  in  her  own  pleasant  village  I  If  we  coald  have  followed 
her  to  a  quiet  grave,  upon  our  green  hill  of  burial,  and  sung  a  dirge 
for  her,  and  hung  a  wreath  upon  her  grave-stone,  we  should  feel  as 
though  she  was  safe  ;  but  then,  poor  thing,  she  had  never  thought  of 
death,  and  never  bent  her  knees  in  prayer.  Now,  cat  off  from  all 
earthly  happiness,  she  has  sought  consolation  in  heaven,  and  her  hopes 
and  her  affections  are  treasured  there.  Even  in  her  hours  of  severest 
trial,  she  feels  that  she  has  one  blessed  trust,  which  no  mortal  enemy 
can  break,  and  one  faithful  friend,  who  will  never  forsake  her. 

The  last  match  that  Master  Elton  made  was  a  very  judicious  one. 
The  eyes  of  the  bereaved  and  disconsolate  Deacon  I>enny  had  began 
to  stray  among  his  fair  neighbors,  and  he  was  mentally  admonishing 
himself,  that  it  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone  ;  and  that  a  virtuoos 
woman  is  above  all  price.  When  the  Widow  Watson  occurred  to  him 
as  the  most  suitable  person  to  fill  the  vacancy  made  by  the  decease  of 
his  virtuous  wife,  he  wondered  he  had  not  thought  of  her  before,  and 
that  he  had  never  remarked  the  surprising  resemblance,  which,  in 
temper  and  manner,  though  not  in  form  and  feature,  she  bore  to  the 
departed  Mrs.  Denny.  He  immediately  arrayed  himself  in  his  Sunday 
apparel,  and,  with  a  basket  of  his  finest  *^  seek-no-furthers,"  proceeded 
to  the  house  of  the  Widow  Watson.  When  he  arrived,  he  found  Master 
Elton  lecturing  to  them  upon  natural  philosophy  ;  he  therefore  left  his 
present,  and  went  away,  mentally  assuring  himself,  that  he  would  return 
and  perform  his  errand  the  next  day.  When  Master  Elton  had  finish- 
ed his  iectare,  he  called  over  to  see  Deacon  Denny.  After  praising 
ithe  Widow  Watson  awhile,  he  invited  the  deacon  to  accompany  him 
on  a  visit  to  Miss  Speedy  Saunderson,  who  was  teaching  a  school  on 
the  other  side  of  Shanobie.  The  deacon  consented,  and,  under  cover 
of  the  lecturer,  proceeded  to  the  school-house,  although  it  was  not 
examination  day.  Miss  Speedy  received  them  very  courteoasly,  and, 
having  given  them  seats,  went  on  with  the  exercises  of  her  school,  as  if 
no  strangers  had  been  present.  The  deacon  was  greatly  delighted 
with  the  order  and  propriety  of  her  school.  He  interested  himself  in 
every  thing,  and  praised  all  the  performances.  He  had  soon  mightily 
ingratiated  himself  with  the  good-natured  school-ma'am.  Miss  Speedy 
was  a  merry,  fiit  spinster,  of  forty-five ;  handsome,  sensible,  and  home- 
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less.  The  deacon  was  so  well  pleased  with-  heFytfaat  he  probably 
never  thought  of  the  Widow  Watson  again  :  it  was  very  well  that  it 
should  be  so ;  for  the  widow,  though  a  very  good  woman  herself,  had 
seven  as  incorrigible  boys  as  ever  wore  a  mother's  patience  entirely 
out, — the  eldest  of  whom  was  not  fifteen.  The  Deacon  had  ten  chil- 
dren, the  eldest  of  whom  was  only  eighteen.  What  house  could  have 
contained  them  ?  they  would  have  been  together  by  the  ears  directly, 
and  neither  the  widow,  who  never  had  any  government,  nor  the 
deacon,  who  was  a  very  softly  man,  would  have  held  the  least  control 
over  them.  They  would  have  made  such  a  riot  that  their  parents 
would  have  been  obliged  to  call  in  the  selectmen.  And  so,  though  the 
Widow  Watson  was  young,  and  handsome,  and  smart,  she  was  not  a 
suitable  partner  for  Deacon  Denny.  Miss  Speedy  Saunderson  was  the 
bride  for  him.  She  wiped  away  his  tears^  bound  up  his  broken  heart, 
and  made  him  quite  young  again.  As  she  had  been  a  school-mistress^ 
she  understood  the  management  of  children.  The  erratic  troop  were 
soon  brought  to  order,  and  wholesome  discipline  was  re-established 
among  them.  The  house  was  once  more  quiet  and  well-arranged,  as  in 
the  life-time  of  the  first  Mrs.  Denny,  and  the  Deacon  could  once  more 
read  his  Bible  in  peace. 

It  is  sad  that  good  men  should  live  but  a  few  years,  when  the  world 
has  so  pressing  need  of  them  ;  but  we  must  all  leave  this  world  some 
time,  and  it  will  be  well  for  u»  if  we  are  prepared  to  retire  as  Master 
Elton* did — fearlessly— calmly,  though  racked  with  pain.  He  died  as 
he  had  lived,  the  humble  Christian,  overlooking  his  own  deeds  of 
charity,  and  trusting  only  to  the  mercy  of  his  Savior.  He  left  our  little 
village,  and  its  vicinity,  wiser,  better,  and  happier  than  he  found  them. 
On  the  Shanobie  side^  that  is,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  burying- 
ground,  is  a  white  grave-stone,  erected  to  his  memory  by  his  numerous 
and  grateful  pupils.  When  will  his  name  be  forgotten  ?  When  shall 
his  equal  appear  among  us?  Eyerallin. 
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Ruins  of  ages  gone ! 
What  pen  has  told  the  history  of  yonr  birth  ? 
What  record  writ  on  page,  or  cacyed  on  stone, 

In  some  lost  tongue  of  earth, 
Shall  mark  the  day,  when  ye,  old  Mounds,  arose  ? 
Time,  Time  alone,  your  secrets  can  disclose. 

Chronicler  of  the  Past ! 
And  of  the  Dead,  deep  buried  in  its  caves ! 
Magician  !  at  whose  bidding,  empires  vast 

Are  hurried  to  their  graves ; 
What  nations  lived  and  died  upon  this  spot. 
Whose  monuments  outlived  their  ill-starred  lot  ? 

Faint  are  thy  whispers,  Time  ! 
And  yet  a  voice  through  ages  gone  I  hear, 
A  sound  of  centuries,  rolling  out  their  chime, 

That,  for  a  si^h  or  tear, 
Calls  upon  the  livmg  in  their  power,  whose  tread 
Echoes  along  the  caverns  of  the  dead. 
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Who  Mw  theie  pynunids 
First  cast  their  shadows  o'er  the  forest  green  ? 
Was  it  when  Earth  was  youngi  and  Morning's  lids 

Were  opening  on  the  scene, 
Wet  with  the  dews,  Creation's  rosy  dawn 
Had  sprinkled  o'er  the  fresh  and  blooming  UwnP 

Are  ye  the  silent  graves 
Of  empires  and  of  men,  whose  langnages 
With  those-  that  spake  them  died ;  on  whom  the  wm 

Of  dark  Oblivion  press? 
Did  jeweled  crowns  here  glisten  on  gray  hurs  ? 
Or  Vengeance  lift  her  sword  that  never  spares  2 

Could  the  rude  savage  sing 
Tour  history,  old  Piles  ?    Waa  the  red  child 
Bom  of  a  happier  race,  than  any  kinv 

That  roamed  the  green  wood  wild. 
When  came  the  Oenoese  ?    Where  rolled  away 
The  star  of  science  with  its  heavenly  ray  ? 

Did  Uwy,  who  reared  yon,  scan 
The  stars  in  their  deep  mystery  ?  did  they  tell 
That  all  your  glory  yet  should  fade  and  wane  I 

That  Time  should  sound  his  knell. 
When  all,  save  ye,  old  Ruins  !  from  the  spot 
Should  pats— *their  deeds,  their  very  name8,.ibrgot? 

Saw  ye  the  noble  streams 
Poured  from  a  thousand  hills,  whose  waten  danced 
Brightly  in  the  uprisinff  sun's  gay  beams, 

And  man  walked  torth  entranced 
In  all  the  freshness  of  creation's  smile. 
Radiant,  through  balmy  grove,  and  woodland  aisle  ? 

To  the  uprising  sun 
Bowed  down  the  men  in  worship  ^  to  the  brigfai 
And  solemn  stars,  that  keep  their  connes  on 

Through  the  still  depths  of  night  ? 
Or  did  they  kneel  to  the  Eternal  One, 
And  send  their  orisons  to  His  high  throne  ? 

To  idols,  carved  in  stone, 
With  strange  devices,  did  they  pour  their  prayer  ? 
And  had  no  light  alon^  their  pathway  shone 

To  touch  and  kindle  there 
The  ray  of  heaven  within  them?    Mid  the  gloom 
Did  no  torch  shine,  to  light  them  to  their  tomb  ? 

Did  ages  roll  away, 
Suns  rise  and  set  upon  the  hills  iind  lawns, 
Untracked,  save  by  the  lions  in  their  play 

With  the  light  bounding  fawns  ? 
Were  the  broad  plains  unpeopled  ? — ^the  green  bowers, 
The  lair  of  wild  beasts  in  the  midni|^t  hours? 

Loud  storms  have  riven  the  trees, 
And  Time  has  mingled  their  old  trunks  with  earth ; 
Have  they  passed  o^er  you  as  the  summer  breeae. 

That  in  the  south  hath  birth  ? 
Braved  ye  the  thunder's  might,  that  seathed  the  woods, 
And  pealed  its  anthem  through  the  solitodes? 

Time's  Miracles !    Te  tell 
Of  human  grandeur  that  has  passed  away  \ 
Ye  have  outlived  earth's  pageantry ;  the  luiell. 

That  sounded  their  decay, 
Sent  its  loud  summons  forth  to  yon,  in  vain ; 
Still  your  broad  shadows  darken  the  green  plain !  J.  H.  W. 
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We  are  accused  of  being  a  thin-skinned  people,  and  of  being  very 
unwilling  to  be  told  of  our  faults.  *' Large  draughts  of  unqualified 
praise,"  it  is  said,  will  alone  satisfy  us.  The  charge  is,  in  some  meas* 
ure,  true  ;  but  we  have  an  excuse  in  the  fact,  that  our  defects  have  not 
generally  been  pointed  out  to  us  by  friendly  hands.  We  have  been 
indiscriminately  abused  by  foreigners,  who  were  either  too  narrow- 
minded  to  comprehend  us,  or  too  prejudiced  to  do  us  justice.  It  is 
somewhat  provoking,  after  a  stranger  has  traveled  through  our  coun- 
try, and  been  received  with  the  most  warm-hearted  and  unsuspicious 
hospitality,  to  learn  from  his  book  that  all  he  remembers  about  us  is, 
that  we  eat  fast,  make  long  speeches,  have  too  much  grease  in  our 
cookery,  pour  the  contents  of  our  eggs  into  a  wine-glass,  are  without 
a  Sanscrit  press,  &c.  6lc.  *T  is  not  the  arrow  that  we  complain  of, 
so  much  as  the  quiver  out  of  which  it  comes.  We  certainly  have  not 
so  far  taken  leave  of  our  senses  as  to  imagine  that  we  have  not  na» 
tional  defects ;  and,  J  trust,  that  we  are  not  so  Wieak  as  to  feel  the  pe^ 
tish  irritation  of  a  spoiled  child^when  they  are  pointed  out  in  a  manly, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  friendly  manner.  At  any  rate,  I  have  suffi- 
cient respect  for  my  countrymen,  to  tell  them  »  disagreeable  truth  or 
two,  and  they  may  be  assured  that  I  have  none  but  good  and  patriotic 
motives  in  so  doing  ;  and  I  should  be  willing  to  encounter  a  storm  of 
obloquy,  if  I  could,  by  my  humble  efforts,  do  any  thing  towards  the 
correction  of  the  offensive  peculiarity,  of  which  I  am  alx)Ut  to  speak. 

The  vice  (I  can  call  it  nothing  less,)  I  allude  to,  is  the  habit,  so 
universal  among  us,  of  hacking,  cutting,  mangling,  and  destroying, 
every  thing  that  is  not  proof  against  Rodgers's  patent  penknives,-— of 
carving  our  names  upon  every  smooth,  and  writing  them  upon  every 
white,  surface,  and  of  displaying,  in  an  infinite  variety  of  ways,  that 
faculty  which  answers,  in  Phrenology,  to  the  bump  of  Destructiveness. 
If  any  one  ask  proofs  of  the  correctness  of  my  assertion,  he  need  but 
look  around  him,  and  he  will  find  them  staring  him  in  the  face  from  every 
side.  A  Yankee  boy,  soon  after  he  is  breeched,  gets  possession  of  a 
pocket-knife ;  and,  in  this  respect,  at  least,  "  the  child  is  father  to  the 
man,'*  for  it  is  never  idle  in  the  pocket  a  moment  afterwards.  His 
first  essays,  in  the  destroying  line,  are  made  upon  the  desks  in  his 
school,  which,  afler  ornamenting  with  the  initials  of  his  name  and 
sundry  hieroglyphics,  which  it  would  puzzle  ChampoUion  to  decypher, 
he  deliberately  proceeds  to  cut  to  pieces,  which  be  generally  accom- 
plishes in  three  winters.  The  spirit,  thus  developed,  is  never  pat  to 
rest.  He  goes  through  life,  cutting  and  scribbling  ;  the  meeting-house 
belfry,  his  father^s  chairs,  the  village  fences,  the  tombs  in  the  church- 
yard, bear  witness  to  his  accomplishments.  His  knife  is  as  unsparing 
as  the  scythe  of  Death,  and  nothing  is  sacred  from  its  edge.  Who  is 
there  that  has  not  a  thousand  times  had  occasion  to  blush  for  his 
countrymen,  as  he  has  witnessed  some  gross  manifestation  of  this 
odious  habit  ?  How  much  is  the  pride,  with  which  we  show  a  stran- 
ger the  magnificent  prospect  from  the  State-House,  dashed  with 
shame,  at  witnessing  the  names,  flourishes,  &c.  carved  on  the  inside 
of  the  lantern  by  some  hundreds  of  boobies,  who,  if  Nature  had  treatp 
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ed  them  as  they  deserve,  would  have  been  born  with  loDg  ears  and  a 
hairy  hide?  I  am  told  even  that  one  of  the  gaJIeries  in  the  Represent- 
atives' chamber  is  disfigured  in  this  manner,  and  not  only  by  names, 
but  by  emblems  and  devices  of  the  most  indecent  description.  Every 
thing,  indeed,  that  belongs  to  the  public,  and  which  is  meant  for  pub- 
lic convenience,  is  sure  to  be  invaded  by  the  paint-brush  and  the  jack* 
knife,  whether  it  be  the  walls  of  a  building,  the  seats  of  a  court-house, 
a  board  fence,  a  tree,  or  a  bench. 

There  are  some  substances,  fortunately,  that  resist  even  steel ;  but 
the  same  spirit  of  brutal  irreverence  is  displayed  in  regard  to  them  in 
a  different  form.  I  read,  with  a  mixture  of  shame  and  indignation,  in 
the  papers  the  other  day,  an  account,  extracted  from  the  travels  of  an 
English  gentleman,  of  the  appearance  of  the  pavement  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Statue  of  Washington,  in  our  State-House,— of  the  stains 
of  tobacco  juice,  the  quids,  and  the  other  abominations,  that  were  de- 
forming it  and  disgracing  us.  Perhaps  some  of  my  readers  may  r^ 
member  the  condition  of  the  old  monument  on  Breed's  Hill ;  if  they 
do,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  suggest  it  to  their  recollection  as  a  case 
strongly  in  point  ;-r-to  those  who  never  saw  it,  no  notion  could  be  given 
of  it  in  terms  proper  to  a  respectable  periodical.  Even  the  cemeteries 
of  the  dead,  respected  by  the  most  barbarous  nations,  are  profaned 
and  desecrated  by  ruffian  hands.  One  cannot  go  into  a  church-yard, 
without  finding  half  the  monuments  more  or  less  jagged  and  broken  at 
the  edges  and  sides,  and  sometimes  in  such  a  manner  as  would  seem 
impossible  to  have  been  done  except  by  a  hammer  and  chisel.  Even 
Mount  Auburn, — where,  one  would  think,  was  assembled  all  that  could 
touch,  subdue,  and  elevate,  and  where,  to  the  awed  soul,  the  rustling  of 
the  leaves  sounds  like  the  voices  of  departed  spirits, — has  not  been 
spared.  The  marble  monuments  have  been  scribbled  upon,  the  chains, 
in  some  instances  broken,  and  the  grounds  and  shrubbery  injured. 
There  is  something  monstrous  and  out  of  humanity  in  this.  What 
would  an  Indian  say,  if  he  were  told  how  the  "  pale-faces"  insult  the 
graves  of  their  fathers  ?  He  would  thank  the  Great  Spirit  that  he 
made  him  with  a  red  skin. 

It  is  a  mortifying  circumstance,  that  all  works  of  art,  whether  in 
doors  or  out,  are  obliged  to  be  guarded,  and  fenced  round,  and  protect- 
ed from  our  approach,  as  carefully  as  a  cherry-tree  from  robins,  or 
chickens  from  a  hawk.  And  who  can  doubt  not  only  the  propriety 
but  the  absolute  necessity  of  it  ?  Were  not  the  pictures  in  the  Athe- 
nieum  Gallery  guarded  as  they  are,  and  were  not  all  canes  and  um- 
brellas required  to  be  left  below,  we  should  see  half  the  plumeleas 
bipeds^that  visit  it,  thrusting  their  paws  and  the  ferules  of  their  um- 
breUif§'into  the  face  and  eyes  of  the  finest  works  of  Rembrandt,  Van- 
dyke, or  Allston.  I  visited  the  Academy  of  Arts  at  Philadelphia,  last 
spring,  and  one  of  the  first  objects  my  eye  lighted  upon,  was  a  small, 
exquisite  marble  copy  of  the  Venus  de  Medici,  which  had  been  mark- 
ed with  a  pencil  in  the  most  atrocious  manner.  It  made  my  blood 
boil  to  look  at  it ;  and  if  I  had  seen  the  scoundrel  doing  it,  I  am  sure 
nothing  could  have  prevented  me  from  making  a  personal  assault  upon 
him.  A  stranger,  visiting  us  from  a  country,  in  which  works  of  art  are 
protected  by  nothing,  but  the  sense  of  respect  and  reverence  which 
they  create,  would  suppose,  in  traveling  through  our  country,  and  ob- 
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serving  how  sedolously  they  are  guarded  from  touch,  that  we  were  a 
nation  of  Vandals,  and  great  would  be  his  surprise  on  learning  that 
we  considered  ourselves  a  most  refined  and  intellectual  community. 
It  may  be  some  consolation  to  us  to  know,  that  if  the  uniform  testi- 
mony of  travelers  may  be  relied  upon,  our  English  relations  are  fully 
up  to  us  in  the  development  of  the  organ  of  Destructivenees,  and  that 
abundant  proof  may  be  seen  of  it,  even  in  the  monuments  of  West- 
minster Abbey.  On  the  continent,  however,  nothing  of  the  kind  is 
ever  witnessed.  The  public  have  free  access  to  pictures,  monuments, 
statuary,  &c.  and  the  meanest  unlettered  beggar  no  more  thinks  of 
touching  or  injuring  them  than  we  should  think  of  going  into  a  gen- 
tleman's house  and  breaking  his  mirrors  to  pieces,  or  writing  on  his 
walls,  for  the  sake  of  amusing  ourselves.  Such  conduct,  indeed, 
would  be  far  less  reprehensible ;  for  individuals  can  protect  themselves, 
but  the  public  is  defenceless. 

My  duty  would  seem  but  half  done,  were  I  only  to  point  out  the 
evil  without  suggesting  any  thing  in  the  way  of  remedy.  What  can 
be  done  to  wipe  off  this  national  blot,  which  would  disgrace  a  tribe  of 
Hottentots  ?  Laws  are  inoperative,  for  they  are  the  creatures  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  if  the  majority  are  determined  to  indulge  themselves 
in  the  luxury  of  polluting  and  destroying,  the  most  fearful  sanctions 
will  slumber  undisturbed  in  the  statute-book.  The  way  is  to  begin 
at  the  beginning.  Parents  and  teachers  must  cultivate,  in  their  chil- 
dren and  pupils,  the  principle  of  reverence ;  must  teach  them  that 
whatever  belongs  to  the  public  is  as  sacred  as  the  horns  of  the  altar. 
A  love  of  beauty,  a  respect  for  the  fine  arts,  must  be  made  a  part  of 
education.  Influential  men  must,  by  writing  and  talking,  bring  about 
a  change  in  public  opinion.  The  pulpit  itself  need  not  be  silent,  for 
a  mm  who  will  write  upon,  or  deface,  in  any  manner,  a  monument,  is 
very  far  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  I  know  how  haf d  it  is  to  bring 
about  any  important  changes  in  the  sentiments  and  conduct  of  masses 
of  men  ;  and,  in  this  instance,  it  is  particularly  difficult,  because  many 
will  think  it  a  very  trifling  thing,  not  deserving  serious  consideration  ; 
and  that  a  man  is  no  worse  for  cutting  hb  name  on  every  smooth 
board  and  writing  it  on  every  marble  slab.  I  hope  that  those,  who  do 
me  the  favor  to  read  these  hasty  remarks,  will  remember  them ;  and  if 
they  can,  by  any  means,  do  any  thing  to  correct  the  evil  spoken  of, 
they  will  not  fail  to  do  it.  Let  it  not  be  said  that,  in  this  respect,  the 
inhabitants  of  New-England  are  below  the  canailk  of  Paris  and  the 
lazzaroni  of  Naples. 
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LETTER    1. 
"  Homo  ram.  Et  bamani  a  me  nil.alienum  puto."    Tsbxhcb. 

TO  THB  EDITOR  OF  THE  REW-EVOLAND  MAOAZIITE. 

Dear  Sir, 

Several  months  have  elapsed  since  you  requested  to  be  farnished 
with  an  autobiographica]  sketch  of  my  life,  or  with  materials  from  which 
you  might  yourself  form  a  sketch.  Doubts  of  the  propriety  of  the 
measurey — various  occupations  which  pressed  me  at  the  time — ^and  a 
spirit  of  procrastination, — a  leading  trait  in  my  character, — combined 
to  postpone  a  decision  on  the  subject  till  now,  when,  on  mature  consid- 
eration, I  have  determined  to  comply  with  your  request. 

Among  the  motives  which  have  led  to  this  decision,  a  prominent 
one,  be  assured,  is,  a  hope  that  the  sketch  I  propose  to  give,  howeTer 
deficient  it  may  be  of  entertainment,  for  want  of  the  thrilling  scenes  of 
interest — the  strokes  of  humor — the  frequent  anecdotes,  wherewith 
many  autobiographies  abound,  (for  which,  by  the  way,  I  suspect  io  va- 
rious cases  the  writers  "  draw  on  their  imaginations  for  their  facts/') 
it  can  hardiy  fail  to  have  a  beneficial  tendency,  by  a  display  of  the 
overwhelming  difficulties  and  dangers,  with  which  I  have  had  to 
struggle  for  a  full  third  part  of  my  life,  when  I  was  almost  dailj  on 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy — dangers  which  I  could  not  have  overcome 
but  by  the  most  unshrinking  perseverance  and  industry.  The  example 
of  the  favorable  result  of  that  perseverance  and  that  industry,  may  en- 
courage others  in  similar  emergencies,  who  are  desponding,  and  on 
the  point  of  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  difficulties,  to  buffet  the  waves, 
and  finally  reach  the  haven  of  ease  and  comfort  in  their  old  age.  The 
hope  that  this  result  may,  and  the  belief  that  it  will,  take  place  in 
many  instances,  afford  encouragement  to  this  undertaking,  and  will 
amply  compensate  for  the  time  bestowed  on  the  composition. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  state  two  classical  passages,  which  most 
completely  strengthened  roe  in  my  difficulties,  when  I  was  on  the 
point  of  sinking. 

**  Rerocate  animos  :  mtestunique  timorem 
"  Hittite.  Forsan  et  heui  oUm  meiMmsse  jueahit.**    Vmoit. 

This  prophetic  aspiration  has  been  fully  realized.  It  is  delightful 
to  look  back  on  the  storms  by  which  my  poor  bark  was  so  oflen  and 
so  long  assailed,  and  which  for  years  threatened  it  with  inevitable  de- 
struction. 

'^Sperat  iNFESTiB'-inetuit  secundis — 
"  Alteram  sortem — bene  prjeparatum  pectus.'*    Horat. 

In  addition  to  these  aids,  I  had  three  constant  stimuli  goading  my 
sides,  whenever,  as  oflen  happened,  the  energies  of  my  body  and  mind 
were  prostrated,  and  I  was  on  the  point  of  '*  giving  up  the  ship." 
These  were — the  dread  of  poverty  in  old  age — the  claims  of  an  in- 
creasing and  interesting  family — and  the  horror  of  obliging  other  peo* 
pie  to  pay  ray  debts,  as  would  necessarily  have  been  the  case,  had  I 
stopped  payment. 

So  much  for  preface.     Now  to  the  thread  of  my  story. 
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I  was  born  vd  Dublin,  on  the  28th  of  January,  1760.  My  father 
carried  on  the  useful,  but  not  highly  prized,  occupation  of  a  baker,  in 
which,  by  inflexible  honesty,  unceasing  industry,  and  rigid  economy, 
he  made  a  handsome  fortune. 

Of  my  early  days  I  have  a  very  faint  recollection,  except  on  one 
point,  the  wonderfully  slow  development  of  my  faculties.  I  was  less 
advanced  in  intellect  at  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  than  many  children 
in  this  country,  at  six  or  eight.  In  fact,  I  was  in  the  rear  of  all  the 
young  people  of  my  age  and  acquaintance.  My  conceptions  were  slow 
and  immature.  I  was,  truly,  an  extremely  dull  boy.  I  had,  however, 
a  considerable  aptitude  for  arithmetical  exercises,  and  for  the  acquisi« 
tion  of  languages,  the  latter  of  which  was  my  ruling  passion.  Had  I 
been  adequately  encouraged,  and  been  provided  with  the  proper 
"  means  and  appliances,''  I  am  persuaded  that,  before  I  was  twenty- 
one,  I  should  have  attained  a  knowledge  not  only  of  all  the  modern 
languages  of  Europe,  but  of  the  most  important  of  the  ancient  ones. 
This  will  appear  probable,  when  I  state,  that  after  about  seven  weeks 
hard  study,  without  a  master,  I  was  enabled  to  read,  and  perfect  y  nn- 
derstand,  French  prose  with  great  ease,  and  had  little  difficulty  with 
the  poetry  of  the  language.  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  I 
studied  in  the  long  days  of  summer,  from  sun-rise  to  sun-set,  fifteen  or 
sixteen  hours,  ana  scarcely  allowed  myself  time  for  my  meals.  So  that 
I  studied  as  much  in  one  month,  as  learners  generally  do  in  six,  per- 
haps in  twelve.  In  this  case,  too,  I  had  suitable  French  books  with 
English  translations,  nearly  literal :  ^mong  the  number,  the  roost  prom- 
inent and  useful  were  French  Fables,  Telemaque,  and  Les  Voyages  de 
Cyrus. 

My  education,  like  that  of  other  lads  of  my  rank  in  life,  was  ex- 
tremely limited,  and  confined  to  the  rudiments  of  the  English  language, 
arithmetic,  and  a  slight  smattering  of  Latin.  Those  who  know  the 
wide  range  of  education  at  the  present  day,  can  scarcely  conceive  the 
extraordinary  disadvantages  under  which  children  labored  seventy 
years  ago,  particularly  in  Ireland.  Of  books,  uniting  entertainment 
with  instruction,  calculated  for  young  people,  I  do  not  recollect  to  have 
seen  six,  perhaps  I  might  say  three.  A  large  portion  of  the  reading  of 
young  people  of  that  day,  for  amusement,  was  confined  to  Don  Bellianis 
of  Greece,  Gesta  Romanorum,  the  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom, 
the  Seven  Wise  Masters  of  Greece,  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick,  d^c.  &c. ; 
and  for  the  improvement  of  their  morals  and  manners,  the  history  of 
Pirates,  and  of  the  Irish  Rogues  and  Rapparees,  d^c.  d^c. 

One  particular  worthy  of  notice  is,  that,  by  an  anomaly  probably  of 
rare  occurrence,  although  I  had,  as  I  have  observed,  a  peculiar  apti- 
tude for  common  arithmetic,  in  which  I  made  considerable  progress, 
I  never  was  able,  notwithstanding  various  efforts,  to  master  the  rudi- 
ments of  mathematics,  a  kindred  science  ;  and  I  presume,  according 
to  Spurzheim,  the  phrenological  bumps  that  indicate  the  former,  would 
equally  indicate  the  latter. 

When  I  was  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  it  became  necessary  to  choose 
a  trade.  I  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  that  of  printer  and  bookseller, 
which  were  then  generally  united.  I  had  fixed  my  mind  on  them 
from  the  time  I  was  five  or  six  years  of  age.  My  father  had  a  strong 
aversion  to  them — so  strong,  indeed,  that  while  he  gave  me  my  choice 
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of  any  other  of  the  twentj*five  corporations  that  existed  in  Dablin,  be 
absolutely  refused  to  look  out  a  master  for  me  at  those  trades— and, 
therefore,  I  sallied  out  to  procure  one  for  myself,  and  at  length  found 
one,  a  bookseller,  of  the  name  of  McDaniel,  who,  during  the  period 
of  my  apprenticeship,  changed  it  to  McDonnel,  as  a  more  respectable 
name.  Being  very  poor,  he  was  tempted,  by  the  apprentice  fee,  thirty 
guineas,  to  take  me,  although  he  had  but  little  occasion  for  my  ser- 
vices. My  father  was  to  board  me  on  Sundays,  and  to  pay  for  my 
washing. 

My  lameness,  which  took  place  when  I  was  about  a  year  old,  through 
the  carelessness  of  my  nurse,  was  about  as  great  a  grievance  to  me  as 
his  to  Lord  Byron— not  probably  from  the  same  motives.  It  operated 
on  his  vanity,  and  thus  was  felt  daily  and  hourly.  I  was  annoyed  by 
the  taunts  and  jeers  and  nicknames  of  my  school  and  play-fellows, 
who,  humanely,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  omitted  no  opportunity  of 
teazing  me,  and  reminding  me  of  a  misfortune,  of  which  I  have  felt 
the  disadvantage  almost  every  day  of  ray  life. 

Had  surgical  aid  been  called  in  at  an  early  period,  this  calamity 
might  have  been  remedied,  and  I  been  secured  from  the  various 
unpleasant  and  injurious  consequences  by  which  it  was  attended ; 
among  which  a  leading  one  was,  that  by  disabling  me  from  associa- 
tions with  those  of  my  own  age,  in  which  pedestrianism  was  involved, 
I  gradually  contracted  a  timidity  and  backwardness,  which  have 
"  grown  with  my  growth,"  and  at  every  period  of  my  life  have  had  a 
pernicious  operation  on  my  career.  This  effect  was  greatly  aided  by 
the  austere  system  under  which  I  was  brought  up  at  home. 

Mr.  McDonnel  was  a  hard,  austere  master,  of  most  repelling  man- 
ners. He  never,  in  a  single  instance,  expressed  approbation  of  my 
conduct,  however  careful  or  industrious  I  was. 

I  had  been  a  great,  indeed^  a  voracious  reader,  before  I  was  bound 
apprentice — and  had  clandestinely  subscribed  to  a  circulating  library, 
contrary  to  the  wishes,  and  indeed  without  the  knowledge,  of  my 
parents,  who  were  opposed  to  the  kind  of  books  which,  alone,  I  was 
desirous  of  reading.  I  used  to  be  dissatisfied  that  I  could  not  exchange 
books  oflener  than  once  a  day.  I  used  to  sit  up  till  twelve  and  one 
o'clock,  reading  novels  and  romances.  Yet  now,  when  attending  a 
book-store,  as  I  did  for  two  years,  where  there  was  scarcely  any  busi- 
ness done,  and  where,  of  course,  I  had  leisure  to  read  four-fifths  of  roj 
time,  I  did  not  read  as  much  in  a  month  as  I  was  wont  to  do  in  a  week. 
Strange  perversity  of  our  nature  \  which  leads  us  to  pursue  with  avidity 
whatever  is.  forbidden  or  attainable  only  with  difficulty,  and  to  neglect 
the  selfsame  things  when  courting  our  acceptance  I 

My  first  essay,  as  a  writer,  was  when  I  was  about  seventeen  years  of 
age,  and  was  on  the  subject  of  duelling.  One  of  my  fellow  appren- 
tices, T.  McMahon,  had  a  sparring  match  with  the  apprentice  of  a 
ruflian  bookseller,  of  the  name  of  Wogan,  whose  work  was  executed 
in  McDonnel's  office,  which  terminated,  as  sparring  matches  generally 
do,  in  a  downright  battle  royal,  in  which  the  latter  was  completely 
discomfited,  and  carried  off,  as  memorials  of  his  defeat,  a  pair  of  black 
eyes  and  a  bloody  nose.  He  complained  to  his  master,  as  if  he  had 
been  wantonly  and  wickedly  assailed.  Wogan  came  to  demand  satis- 
faction and  an  apology  from  McMahon ;  who,  being  a  lad  of  spirit, 
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refused  to  comply,  unless  the  apology  were  mutual,  as  the  offence  had 
been.  Wogan  was  exasperated,  and  made  his  lad  send  a  challenge  to 
McMahon  to  meet  him  to  decide  the  affair  in  the  Phcenix  Park,  on  the 
Sunday  morning  following.  McMahon  was  as  bold  as  a  lion  in  a  com- 
bat with  the  fists  or  cudgels,  but  dreaded,  with  Bob  Acres,  **  doubU' 
barrelled  swords  and  cut-and-thrust  pistols"  He  was  in  dread  of  the 
rencontre  the  remainder  of  the  week ;  but  was  relieved  from  his  per- 
plexity by  the  interference  of  McDonnel,  who  forbade  him  to  appear 
on  the  ground.  Wogan  was  quite  serious  ;  went  with  his  lad  to  the 
Park  at  the  appointed  time ;  waited  for  half  an  hour ;  and  came  home 
vaporing  and  threatening  to  post  McMahon.  Feeling  indignant  at 
this  ruffianly  conduct,  I  wrote  an  essay  on  duelling,  showing  its  wick- 
edness and  absurdity,  and  detailing  the  number  of  persons  who  had 
fallen  sacrifices  to  the  horrid  custom  in  France,  under  Henry  1V« 
closing  with  this  observation — 

"  These  remarks  are  offered  to  the  public  in  consequence  of  an  attempt  made 
by  Mr.  W.  not  a  hundred  miles  from  the  Old  Bridge,  to  produce  a  duel  between 
two  apprentice  lads.  Quere.  If  one  or  both  had  been  disabled  from  earning  a 
livelihood,  would  Mr.  W.  have  supported  him  or  them .'" 

The  essay  was  published  in  the  Hibernian  Journal,  a  paper,,  of  which 
McDonnel  was  half  proprietor,  but  the  management  of  which  was 
left  to  his  partner,  a  Mr.  Mills.  The  MS.  was  sent  for — my  writing 
was  known — I  was  severely  reprimanded — and,  to  propitiate  Wogan, 
McMahon,  who  was  an  unprotected  orphan,  was  basely  dismissed. 
But  the  unworthy  sacrifice  did  not  avail.  Wogan  was  implacable,  and 
withdrew  his  work  from  McDonnel. 

My  next  essay  was  attended  with  much  more  serious  consequences, 
and  rendered  me  for  a  time  a  voluntary  exile  from  my  country. 

I  had  directed  my  attention,  at  this  early  day,  to  the  horrible  oppres- 
sion of  the  Irish  Catholics,  and  had  read  every  book  and  pamphlet  I 
could  procure,  respecting  the  tyranny  exercised  on  them,  and  the  cal- 
umnies with  which,  for  the  purpose  of  justifying  that  tyranny,  they 
were  overwhelmed.  With  my  mind  filled  with  their  sufferings,  and 
my  indignation  roused,  in  the  year  1779, 1  wrote  a  pamphlet  enti- 
tled 

"  The  urgent  necessity  of  an  immediate  repeal  of  the  whole  Penal  Code 
against  the  Roman  Catholics,  candidly  considered ;  to  which  is  added  an  inquiry 
into  the  prejudices  entertained  against  them;  being  an  appeal  to  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics of  Ireland,  exciting  them  to  a  just  sense  of  their  ciyil  and  religious  rights,  aa 
citizens  of  a  free  nation." 

"  Beware,  ye  Senators.    Look  round  in  time ; 

Rebellion  is  not  fixed  to  any  clime  ;  , 

In  tradey  rdigion^  every  way  oppressed^ 

You  '11  find — too  late — such  wrongs  must  be  redressed. 

Seize  quick  the  time — for  now — consider  weil-^ 

Whole  quarters  of  the  world  at  once  rebd.*^    Ladt  Lucan. 

"  Cuncta  prius  tentanda ;  sed  immedicabile  vulnus 
Ense  recidendum." 

When  nearly  finished  at  press,  I  advertised  it  for  publication  in  a 
few  days — and  the  title  page,  with  its  daring  mottoes,  was  published  in 
the  newspapers — together  with  an  address  couched  in  very  strong  lan- 
guage^  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : — 
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TO  TBE  ROHAN  CATHOUC8  OF  IRELAND. 

"  At  a  time  when  America,  by  a  desperate  effort,  has  nearly  tmantipaUi  kersdf 
from  slavery ;  when,  laying  aside  ancient  prejudices,  a  Catholic  king  becomes 
ihA  avmoed  patron  of  Protestant  freemen  ;  when  the  tyranny  of  a  British  Parlia- 
ment over  Ireland,  has  been  annihilated  by  the  intrepid  spirit  of  Irisiimen  ;  it  is  a 
most  afflicting  reflection,  that  yoa,  my  countrymen,  the  majority  of  that  nation^ 
which  has  shaken  off  an  unjust  English  yoke,  remain  still  enchained  by  one  infi- 
nitely more  galling  ;  that  you  are,  through  your  own  pusillanimity,  daily  insalted 
by  impudent  menacing  advertisements,  irom  insign^icant  parts  of  the  kingdom ; 
that  a  FEW  tyrannical  bigots  in  Meath  and  Wexford,  presume  to  take  into  their 
own  hands,  the  legislative  and  executive  part  of  our  government,  and,  with  a 
dictatorial  power,  prescribe  laws  to  their  fellow  subjects/' 

The  plan  of  the  pamphlet  was  a  good  one,  but  the  execution  was, 
as  might  be  expected  from  a  young  man,  little  experienced  in  writing, 
j}uite  puerile. 

The  publication  excited  a  considerable  alarm,  grounded  on  the  tenor 
of  the  mottoes ;  for  in  fact  the  body  of  the  pamphlet  was  wholly  in- 
offensive, as  it  consisted  principally  of  extracts  recriminating  the 
charges  made  against  the  Roman  Catholics,  with  interlocutory  matter. 
Parliament  was  then  sitting ;  and  the  advertisement  was  brought  be- 
fore both  houses  ;  by  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  in  the  House  of  Laords,  and 
by  Sir  Thomas  Connolly,  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  adduced 
as  full  proof  of  the  seditious  and  treasonable  views  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  made  use  of  by  their  enemies,  in  and  out  of  Parliament, 
to  show  how  unworthy  they  were  of  the  favors,  as  they  were  called, 
which  the  Parliament  was  then  preparing  to  accord  to  that  persecuted 
and  oppressed  body.  These  pretended  favors  were  some  not  very  im- 
portant relaxations  of  the  cruel  chains  which  had  been  accumulating 
for  nearly  a  century — a  relaxation,  solely  the  result  of  the  terror  excited 
by  the  revolt  of  the  American  Colonies — the  French  war — and  the 
Volunteers. 

There  was,  at  that  period,  an  association  in  Dublin,  elected  by  the 
Roman  Catholics,  to  manage  their  concerns,  and  to  plead  their  caose 
with  the  government.  It  partook  of  the  general  depression  and  servile 
spirit,  which  a  long  course  of  oppression  uniformly  produces.  It  was, 
in  a  word,  the  most  servile  body  in  Europe,  and  as  unlike  the  Ero- 
metts,  the  Sheareses,  the  Samsons,  the  McNevens,  of  the  Insurrection 
of  179S,  or  the  Shiels,  and  the  O^Connells  of  the  present  day,  as  the 
slavish  Parliament  of  Charles  II.  which  established  passive  obedience 
and  non-resistance,  by  law,  was  to  the  glorious  and  immortal  band 
who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  in  1776. 

This  cringing  body,  to  make  fair  weather  with  the  government,  and 
to  clear  themselves  of  any  participation  in  the  seditious  publication, 
called  a  meeting,  headed  by  the  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and 
by  Lord  Kenmare,  and  embracing  nearly  all  the  influential  Catholics 
of  Dublin;  denounced  the  obnoxious  advertisement  in  strong  terms ; 
offered  a  reward  of,  as  well  as  I  remember,  forty  pounds,  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  author,  and  engaged  lawyers  to  carry  on  the  prosecution 
in  the  event  of  a  discovery. 

I  need  not  say  that  my  father,  who  had  no  suspicion  that  one  of  his 
offspring  was  about  to  expose  him  to  so  much  trouble  and  expense, 
was  excessively  alarmed.  He  took  measures  to  have  the  publication 
suppressed — and  the  types  of  those  parts  not  yet  printed  off,  viz.  the 
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preface,  introdaction,  and  four  pages  of  peroration,  were  diHtributed, 
and,  of  course,  never  worked  off.  To  the  Catholic  Committee  an  offer 
was  made  of  burning  the  edition,  provided  the  idea  of  a  prosecution 
were  given  up.  This  offer  was  rejected,  and  a  fierce  prosecution  was 
determined  on. 

Dreading  the  consequences,  it  was  determined,  after  I  had  been 
concealed  for  four  or  five  days,  to  send  me  out  of  danger  ;  and  I  was 
put  on  board  a  Holyhead  packet,  with  a  few  guineas  in  my  pocket,  to 
proceed  to  Paris,  with  a  letter  to  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  by  whom  I 
was  introduced  to  Dr.  Franklin,  who  had  a  small  printing-office  at 
Passy,  a  village  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
printing his  despatches  from  America,  and  other  papers.  He  engaged 
me,  and  I  officiated  in  his  office  for  some  months,  when,  not  having 
occasion  for  nie  any  longer,  I  went  to  work  with  Didot  le  jeune,  who 
was  then  engaged  in  printing  some  English  books,  where  I  did  not 
remain  long — for  in  about  twelve  months  from  the  commencement  of 
my  exile,  the  storm  having  blown  over,  I  returned  to  Dublin. 

During  the  time  when  I  was  at  Passy,  an  invasion  of  Ireland  was 
contemplated  by  the  French ;  and  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette,  who  was 
then  in  Paris,  and  was  probably  intended  to  take  a  part  in  the  enterprize, 
called  on  me,  to  make  inquiries  on  the  political  state  of  that  country. 
But  I  was  utterly  unable  to  give  any  information  on  the  subject,  as  I 
had  lived  in  a  state  of  total  seclusion  from  public  affairs,  of  which  I 
knew  little  or  nothing.  I  was  as  complete  a  green  horn  as  ever  was 
brought  into  trouble  by  the  crude  productions  of  his  pen. 

During  my  absence,  the  residue  of  my  term  of  apprenticeship  was 
purchased  from  Mr.  McDonnel,  and,  on  my  return  home,  I  engaged  for 
a  time  as  conductor  of  a  paper,  called  the  Freeman's  Journal.  At 
length,  on  the  13th  of  October,  1783,  when  I  was  nearly  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  my  father  gave  me  wherewith  to  establish  a  new  paper^ 
called  the  Volunteer's  Journal.  I  was  miserably  qualified  for  such  an 
occupation,  which  required  no  small  degree  of  tact,  of  experience  of 
the  world,  and  considerable  prudence,  in  all  of  which,  I  was  greatly 
deficient.  I  had  a  superabundance  of  zeal  and  ardor,  and  a  tolerable 
knack  and  facility  of  scribbling.  These  were  all  the  qualifications  I 
possessed  for  the  management  of  a  patriotic  paper,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  defend  the  commerce,  the  manufactures,  and  the  political  rights 
of  Ireland,  against  the  oppression  and  encroachments  of  Great-Britain. 

The  paper,  as  might  have  been  expected,  partook  largely  of  the 
character  of  its  proprietor  and  editor.  Its  career  was  enthusiastic  and 
violent  It  suited  the  temper  of  the  times ;  exercised  a  decided  influ- 
ence on  public  opinion  ;  and,  in  a  very  short  time,  had  a  greater  circu- 
lation than  any  other  paper  in  Dublin,  except  the  Evening  Post,  which 
had  the  great  merit  of  calling  into  existence  that  glorious  band  of 
brothers,  the  volunteers  of  Ireland,  whose  zeal  and  determined  resolu- 
tion, to  assert  and  defend  the  rights  of  their  country,  struck  terror  into 
the  British  Cabinet,  and  forced  the  ministry  to  knock  off  chains  that 
had  bound  down  the  nation  for  centuries,  and  blasted  the  industry,  the 
energies,  and  the  manifold  blessings  bestowed  by  nature  on  that  highly 
favored  island. 

.   The  Volunteer's  Journal,  fanning  the  flame  of  patriotism  which 
pervaded  the  land,  excited  the  indignation  of  the  goTernment,  which 
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formed  a  determination  to  put  it  down,  if  possible.  A  prosecatioD  had 
been  for  a  considerable  time  contemplated ;  and  at  length,  the  storm 
which  so  long  threatened,,  burst,  in  consequence  of  a  publication 
which  appeared  on  the  5th  of  April,  1784,  in  which  the  Parliament 
in  general,  and  more  particularly  the  Premier,  were  severely  attacked. 
On  the  7th  of  April,  the  p^er  in  question  was  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  after  considerable  debate, 

<'  Mr.  Foster  mored  that  an  address  be  presented  to  the  Lord  Lientenant,  re- 
qaestiug  that  he  will  please  issue  his  proclamation,  offering  a  reward  for  appre- 
hending Malhew  Carey."  Parliamentary  RtgisUr,  or  history  of  the  proceedings 
and  deoates  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  Ireland.  The  first  session  of  the  fourth 
Parliament  in  the  reign  of  his  present  Majesty;  which  nut  the  14/A  of  October  ^ 
1783,  and  ended  Oe  lith  of  May,  1784.     Vol.  III.  page  153. 

Besides  this  procedure,  a  prosecution  was  instituted  against  me,  for 
the  libel  against  the  Premier. 

I  kept  myself  retired  for  a  few  days,  with  a  bar  across  my  room 
door.  But  imprudently  venturing  into  the  office  at  an  early  hour  in 
the  morning,  unapprehensive  of  danger,  I  was  apprehended  by  a  Po- 
lice Officer  on  the  1 1th  of  April,  to  answer  for  the  libel.  I  was 
brought  before  the  sitting  magistrates,  and  ample  bail  was  offered  for 
my  appearance ;  but  various  difficulties  were  started,  in  order  to  affi^rd 
an  opportunity  to  the  Sergeant-at-arms  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
take  me  out  of  the  hands  of  the  civil  magistrates,  which  he  accordingly 
did,  and  conveyed  me  to  his  house,  where  I  was  treated  with  consider- 
able rigor.  I  was  not  allowed  the  free  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper — 
nor  free  converse  with  my  friends.  An  armed  centinel  was  placed  in 
my  room,  and  one  outside  the  door,  besides  a  guard  at  the  street 
door. 

As  an  adjournment  of  Parliament  had  taken  place,  I  was  held  in 
close  custody  in  the  house  of  Mr.  L' Estrange,  Sergeant-at-arms. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  Parliament  met,  afler  the  recess,  when  I  was 
brought  before  the  House  of  Commons,  and  interrogatories  being  pat 
to  me,  I  refused  to  answer  them,  on  the  ground  that,  having  been  ar- 
rested by  the  civil  power,  and  being  under  prosecution  for  the  suppos- 
ed libel,  I  was  not  amenable  to  another  tribunal. 

I  then  preferred  a  complaint  against  the  Scrgeant-at-arms,  under 
three  heads : — 

1.  That  I  had  been  denied  the  free  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
every  thing  I  wrote  being  inspected  by  that  gentleman. 

2.  That  my  friends  were  occasionally  denied  access  to  vae ;  and 

3.  That  a  sentinel  was  constantly  in  my  room,  with  a  drawn  bayonet, 
and  one  outside. 

**  Mr.  L' Estrange  admitted  the  three  several  charges,  and  jnstifiad  hia  conduct 
under  each. 

'*  He  said  that  from  the  time  of  his  bringing  Mr.  Carey  home  to  his  house,  he 
was  in  continual  apprehension  of  his  beinff  rescued  by  a  mob  ;  that  he  considered 
himself  in  a  very  dangerous  situation  while  he  had  him  in  his  house ;  as  to  deny- 
ing admission  to  the  friends  of  Mr.  Carey,  he  confessed,  that  once  or  twice  he  did 
deny  persons  admission ;  bat  this  was  on  account  of  the  great  confusion,  which  the 
concourse  of  persons,  assembled  about  Mr.  Carey,  occasioned  in  his  family ;  and 
as  to  the  third  charge,  he  iiistified  his  conduct  by  declaring  that  he  was  every 
moment  in  apprehension  or  a  mob  assembling  to  rescue  Mr.  Carey.  Upon  the 
whole^  he  said,  that,  having  a  prisoner  such  as  Mr.  Carey  in  his  charge^  was  a 
new  situation  to  him ;  that  ae  had  received  no  advice  or  direction  from  any  one 
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how  he  should  coadact  himsAlf,  bat  had  acted  with  caution  io  the  best  of  his 
knowledge,  and  with  a  sincere  desire  to  discharge  his  duty  faithfully." 

Idem,  p.  183. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  L'Estrange's  confession  of  the  truth  of  the 
charges,  it  will  astonish  the  reader  to  find,  that 

*'  Mr.  Grardiner  read  two  resolutions,  the  first  declaring  the  charee  against  Mr. 
L' Estrange,  Ul-grounded  and  maliciotu — and  the  last  an  approbation  of  Mr. 
L'Estrange's  conduct."    Idem,  p.  184. 

This  barefaced  conduct  called  forth  the  reprobation  of  several  inde- 
pendent members,  among  whom.  Sir  Edward  Crbfton,  Mr.  Griffith, 
Sir  Edward  Newenham,  and  Wili-iam  Todd  Jones,  were  the  most  con-  ' 
spicuous.     I  was  allowed  to  produce  evidence  in  support  of  the  charges 
against  Mr.  L'Estrange,  which  I  fully  established. 

"  As  to  the  person  at  the  bar,"  observed  Mr.  Croflon,  **  I  never  saw  him  before 
this  hour.  I  cannot  therefore  be  deemed  guilty  of  partiality  to  him,  in  speaking 
one  word  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  Sir,  the  treatment  that  that  person  has 
received,  has  been  unprecedented.  He  Itas  been  forcibly  taken  out  of  the  power 
of  the  civil  magistrate,  and  confined  a  dose  prisoner  ;  denied  the  use  of  pen^  inky 
and  paper  J  and  surrounded  by  a  military  hand.  Sir,  as  I  passed  through  Abbey- 
street,  /  toas  surprised  to  see  triple  rows  of  soldiers  drawn  up  before  the  house 
of  your  Sergeant-at-arms.  The  thing  is  too  ridiculous.  One  would  think  so 
great  a  force  was  to  jg^uard  some 'person  of  gigantic  strength — a  Gulliver  in  LilHput 
— and  not  a  poor  puisne  printer  in  Dublin."    Idem,  p.  171. 

"  Mr.  William  Todd  Jones  said  he  would  negative  Mr.  Gardiner's  resolutions, 
though  he  should  stand  alone ;  because  the  charges,  brought  bv  Mr.  Carey  against 
the  Sergeant-at-arms,  were  supportedby sufficient  evidence^  and  were  also  admitted 
by  that  officer  himsdf.  And  these  charges  exhibited  each  arbitrary  proceediii]^s  as 
were  totally  inadmissible  in,  and  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of,  all  free  countries — 
that  to  declare  Mr.  L'Estranffe's  conduct  to  Mr.  Carey  to  have  been  constitutional, 
he  thought  would  be  to  «8tablish  a  very  dangerous  precedent,  and  such  as  he  con- 
ceived would  be  as  degrading  to  that  House,  as  it  would  be  tyrannical  and  intoler- 
able in  a  free  state.'*    Idem,  p.  186. 

After  much  debate, 

"  Mr.  Gardiner  rose,  and  declared  himself  convinced,  by  Mr.  Carev  substanti- 
ating his  charges,  of  the  impropriety  of  the  first  resolution  he  had  read ;  for  which 
reason  he  moved,  that  the  conduct  of  Mr.  L'Estrange,  Deputy  Sergeant-at-arms, 
to  Mathew  Carey,  while  in  his  custody,  was  cautious,  firm,  and  humane.*' 

Idem,  p.  185. 

This  resolution,  notwithstanding  its  manifest  injustice  and  falsehood, 
so  far  as  regarded  *'  humane  conduct"  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
40-^3  in  the  affirmative,  and  3  in  the  negative. 

I  was  ordered,  by  the  House  of  Commons,  to  be  committed  to  New- 
gate, where  I  remained  until  the  14th  of  May,  when.  Parliament  hav- 
ing adjourned,  and  their  power  of  detention  in  prison  having  ceased, 
I  was  triumphantly  liberated  by  the  Lord  Mayor. 

During  my  stay  there,  I  had  lived  joyously — companies  of  gentle- 
men occasionally  dining  with  me  on  the  choicest  luxuries  the  markets 
afforded. 

Although  thus  freed  from  the  clutches  of  the  Parliament,  ihe  crimi- 
nal prosecution  for  the  libel  on  John  Foster,  the  Premier,  like  the 
sword  of  Damocles — wa»suspended  over  ray  head.  It  would,  it  is  true, 
have  been  impossible,  in  the  inflamed  state  of  the  public  min^,'to  pro- 
cure a  grand  jury  to  find  a  bill  against  me.  But  that  salutary  and 
protective  process  was  suspended  by  the  Attorney-General,  filing  a  bill 
against  me,  ez-officioy  which  dispensed  with  the  interposition  of  a  grand 
jury. 
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My  means  having  been  in  a  great  measure  exhausted,  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Volunteer's  Journal,  and  dreading  the  consequences  of 
a  prosecution,  and  a  heavy  fine  and  imprisonment,  which  would  proba- 
bly be  the  result  of  a  conviction,  my  friends,  on  due  consideration, 
were  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  withdraw  from 
my  native  country  ;  and  accordingly,  on  the  7th  of  September,  1784, 
when  I  had  not  reached  my  twenty-fifth  year,  my  pen  drove  me  a 
second  time  into  exile.  I  embarked  on  board  the  America,  Capt 
Keiler,  and  landed  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  first  of  November.  I  was 
concealed  aboard  the  vessel,  till  she  was  out  at  sea,  as  some  of  the 
myrmidons  of  government  came  on  board,  two  or  three  times,  in  search 
of  me,  while  the  vessel  lay  in  the  harbor.  I  got  on  board  in  female 
dress,  and  must  have  cut  a  very  gawky  figure,  when  proceeding  to  the 
corner  of  a  street  adjacent  to  my  dwelling,  where  a  coach  was  ready  to 
receive  and  convey  me  on  board. 

I  had  sold  my  paper  to  my  brother  for  jf500,  to  be  remitted  to  me 
as  soon  as  practicable.  I  had  but  twenty-five  guineas  in  my  pocket, 
of  one  half  of  which  I  was  cheated  on  the  passage  by  a  band  of 
sharpers.  Yours  respectfully, 

Mathbw  Caret. 

PhiladdphiQ,  Oct.  4, 1833. 


UNCLE  SAM  AND  HIS  BOYS. 

A  TALE  FOR  THEOLOGIANS. 


A  NUMBER  of  years  ago  a  hardy,  enterprizing  young  man,  son  of  the 
famous  old  Mr.  John  Bull,  and  known  by  the  familiar  name  of  Brother 
Jonathan,  becoming  dissatisfied  with  the  treatment  he  received  from 
the  old  man,  resolved  to  quit  him,  and  seek  his  fortune  in  distant  parts. 
Not  readily  gaining  permission,  he  more  than  once  attempted  to  ran 
away,  but  was  as  often  prevented.  At  length  he  occasioned  so  much 
uneasiness  in  the  family,  that  he  and  his  household  were  permitted  to 
depart,  and  attempt  a  settlement  in  the  wilderness,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  a  spacious  lake,  upon  certain  conditions,  which,  it  was  hoped, 
would  prove  mutually  beneficial. 

It  is  well  known  to  the  readers  of  history,  that  when  John  Bull  dis- 
sented from  Lord  Peter,  in  religious  opinions  and  practices,  he  as 
rigidly  enjoined  on  all  his  children  and  dependents,  a  belief  in  the 
doctrines,  which  he  adopted,  as  Lord  Peter  had  done  before  him,  on 
the  pains  and  penalties  of  disinheritance  here,  and  everlasting  perdition 
hereafter.  This  was  the  principal  objection,  which  Jonathan  had  to 
remaining  on  his  father's  premises.  But  no  sooner  was  he  fairly  out 
of  sight  and  hearing  of  old  father  Bull,  and  beginning  to  feel,  in  some 
measure,  independent,  than  he  adopted  the  same  rigid  policy  in  regard 
to  his  family,  his  tenants  and  all,  to  whom  he  sold  any  of  his  spacious 
territory.  He  all  one  as  swore,  that  no  one  of  these  should  presume 
to  differ  in  opinion  from  him,  under  the  same  pains  and  peni^tiea,.that 
appeared  so  odious,  when  they  operated  against  himself. 
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Soon  after  Jonathan  had  taken  possession  of  his  territory,  and  begun 
to  clear  and  cultivate  it,  a  couple  of  his  relatives  came  across  the  lake, 
for  the  purpose  of  settling  under  his  auspices.  Not  being  "  gifted  in 
extemporaneous  prayer,"  they  insisted  on  praying  according  to  the 
book,  which  they  had  brought  over  with  them  ;  alleging,  that  they 
would  challenge  him,  or  any  other  uninspired  man,  to  make  t>etter, 
or  more  comprehensive  prayers,  than  those  in  the  book.  At  this  Jon  a* 
than  flew  into  a  terrible  passion,  exclaiming,  *'  One  that  is  in  earnest, 
can  pray  without  a  book,  or  any  form." — *'  fiut,  brother  Jonathan,  are 
you  not  aware,  that,  when  you  pray  in  your  family  extempore,  your 
prayer  is  as  much  a  form,  to  those,  who  join  with  you,  as  the  prayers 
in  our  book  are  to  us  ?" — "  None  of  your  popish,  episcopal  canting. 
I  came  hither  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  liberty  of  conscience,  and  I 
will  enjoy  it." — '*  But  are  you  not  willing  that  others  should  enjoy  the 
same  liberty  ?" — '*  Certainly,'  I  am,  if  their  consciences  agree  with 
mine.  But  I  am  busy ;  I  must  see  to  my  farm ;  and  you  must  and 
shall  instantly  pack  up  your  duds,  prayer-book  and  all,  shove  off  your 
boat,  return  to  old  father  Bull,  and  read  your  prayers  to  him,  and  be 
d— d  to  ye."  As  they  pushed  off,  they  muttered  to  each  other,  "  This 
is  a  devilish  odd  way  of  serving  the  Father  of  all." 

About  this  time,  Roger,  one  of  his  oldest  sons,  having  read  his 
Bible,  "  carefully  and  prayerfully,"  as  the  phrase  is,  became  fully  per- 
suaded, in  his  own  mind,  that  his  having  been  baptized  by  sprinkling, 
and  in  infancy,  was  no  baptism  at  all ;  as  the  rite  was  not  adminis- 
tered in  a  legitimate  mode,  nor  at  the  proper  time  ;  and,  for  himself, 
he  insisted  on  being  plunged,  literally  "  buried  in  baptism,"  in  his 
adult  age.  At  this,  Jonathan,  using  few  words  and  no  ceremony, 
kicked  him  out  of  the  house,  in  the  dead  of  winter,  and  bade  him 
never  to  darken  his  door  again.  Roger  set  off,  and  waded  through  the 
snow,  which  lay  deep  in  the  woods,  and  traveled  many  a  weary  mile^ 
till  he  came  to  the  log  hut  of  an  elder  brother,  told  his  tale,  and  re- 
quested liberty  to  remain  with  him,  till  he  could  hit  upon  some  plan 
for  his  future  proceeding.  This  brother,  being  somewhat  more  lenient 
than  the  father,  agreed  to  let  him  tarry  over  night ;  but  told  liim  he 
must  be  off  in  the  morning,  or  the  old  man  would  be  angry  with  him 
for  sheltering  one,  who  was  thus  discarded.  Next  morning  Roger 
steered  off  into  the  wilderness,  to  a  distance  from  any  of  his  kindred, 
among  the  wild  Indians,  where  this  "  barbarous  people  showed  him  no 
little  kindness,"  and  where  he  found  that  hospitality,  which  was  d^ 
nied  him  by  his  own  relatives.  Having  learned  wisdom  from  the 
things  which  he  suffered,  he  became  a  firm  advocate  for  true  liberty  of 
conscience,  and  took  up  a  farm,  which  is  now  the  smallest,  but,  in 
proportion  to  its  size,  the  wealthiest  of  any  belonging  to  Jonathan's 
descendants.  Here  he  gave  shelter  to  any  of  his  nephews,  or  nieces, 
or  any  other  persons,  who  were  persecuted  for  conscience'  sake  ;  and 
lived  in  peace  and  harmony  with  the  Indians,  while- most  of  his  brothers 
were  quarreling  with  them,  even  to  bloodshed. 

Not  long  afterwards,  Jonathan's  son  William,  having  studied  the  Bible 
for  himself,  adopted  many  strange  whims,  as  they  appeared  to  his 
father.  Instead  of  answering,  "  Yes,  sir,"  or  ''  No,  sir,"  according  to 
the  purport  of  the  question  proposed,  he  would  reply,  *'  yea,"  or  "  nay." 
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He  refused  to  swear,  as  the  other  boys  did.  He  would  not  even  saj, 
"I  vum,  I  swan,  or  I  vouch  it;"  but  simply,  '' I  solemnly  affirm." 
He  would  wear  his  hat  in  the  house,  and  even  come  to  the  dinner 
table  with  it  on  his  head.  While  the  old  gentleman,  if  one  may  be  so 
called,  .who  was  so  ungentle^  was  praying  in  the  family,  William  woold 
sometimes  sit,  sometimes  stand,  and  sometimes  kneel ;  which  last  pos- 
ture was  a  great  abomination^  in  the  sight  of  Jonathan,  because  John 
Bull's  and  Lord  Peter's  families  practised  it.  Lastly,  William  refused 
to  do  military  duty  with  the  rest  of  the  boys,  declaring  that  it  was  high 
time  to  ''  beat  swords  into  ploughshares,  and  spears  into  praning 
hooks,"  and*to  run  cannon-balls  and  bombshells  into  porridge-pots  and 
tea-kettles ;  because  human  life  is  so  short,  that  it  is  both  our  interest 
and  duty  to  try  to  preserve  it  to  its  utmost  length,  not  to  wantonly  de- 
stroy it.  At  this  Jonathan  grew  outrageous ;  called  him  a  '*  carsed" 
rascal ;  ordered  him  to  depart  instantly  from  his  territory,  and  threat- 
ened, that,  if  ever  he  returned,  he  would  shut  him  up  in  the  coal-hole, 
bore  his  tongue  through  with  a  red-hot  iron,  and,  if  that  did  not  teach 
him  better  manners,  he  would  hang  him  like  a  dog.  William  received 
his  sentence  with  perfect  meekness  and  composure ;  bade  the  family 
farewell ;  and  removed  to  a  great  distance  into  the  wilderness,  "where 
he  and  some  others,  without  any  warlike  weapons,  met  the  Indians  and 
bargained  with  them  for  a  large  tract  of  land,  to  which  he  gave  a  Greek 
name,  which  signifies  brotherly  love,  treated  the  natives  as  human  be- 
ings, and  found  them  not  only  human  but  humane.  His  farm  is  now 
one  of  the  largest  and  best  managed  among  the  whole  fraternity. 

In  addition  to  these  troubles,  one  of  Jonathan's  daughters  occasioned 
much  uneasiness,  by  adopting  certain  religious  notions  different  from 
his  own.  She  was  a  young  married  woman,  and  lived  with  her  hos- 
band,  in  one  end  of  the  same  house  in  which  her  father  resided ;  and 
he  agreed,  with  the  apostle  Paul,  that  she  ought  to  be  a  *'  keeper  at 
home."  Instead  of  this  she  was  continually  gadding  from  hoose  to 
house,  telling  her  experiences,  trying  to  make  converts  to  her  religious 
opinions,  and  expressing  her  ideas  of  men  and  things,  without  respect 
of  persons,  or  even  parsons.  This  so  enraged  Jonathan,  that  he  turned 
her  and  her  husband  out  of  doors,  ordering  them  to  pack  off,  bag  and 
baggage,  and  never  to  appear  in  his  presence,  till,  as  in  duty  bound, 
they  would  permit  him  to  think  for  them.  The  poor  woman  departed 
accordingly  ;  and  it  is  believed  she  resided  a  while  with  her  brother 
Roger,  and  paid  a  visit  to  one  or  two  other  brothers-in-law.  Wha 
finally  became  of  her  is  not  known  to  an  absolute  certainty  ;  but  it  is 
found,  that  many  of  her  descendants  are  scattered  through  the  families 
of  all  her  brothers.  These,  instead  of  staying  at  home  and  "  looking 
well  to  the  ways  of  their  households,"  are  continually  gossiping,  solicit- 
ing money,  distributing  tracts,  and  using  all  the  means  in  their  power 
to  prove  the  truth  of  the  dogma,  that  "  Deity  loves  a  possible  angel 
better  than  an  actually  existing  fly ;"  or  some  other  doctrine  equally 
liable  to  ''  doubtful  disputation." 

These  few  particular  instances  are  here  presented,  as  specimens  of 
the  innumerable  troubles,  which  Jonathan  brought  upon  himself  and 
others,  by  endeavoring  to  force  all,  who  came  within  his  reach,  to 
adopt  his  opinions.     He  might  as  well,  as  he  has  since  acknowledged, 
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have  attempted  to  square  the  circle,  to  find  out  perpetual  motion,  or  to 
cut  and  carve  the  countenances  of  all  he  met,  to  make  them  look  like 
himself  and  like  each  other. 

Jonathan  got  along  pretty  well  with  Bull  for  a  number  of  years; 
respected  him  as  a  parent;  and,  when  he  occasionally  crossed  the  big 
lake  to  pay  him  a  visit,  he  called  it  "  going  home ;"  and  so  did  his 
cousins  and  other  relations,  who  c,aroe  over  after  him,  and  settled  on 
portions  of  the  lands,  which  he  parceled  out  to  them.  When  Jonathan 
and  his  connections  were  annoyed  by  wolves  and  other  wild  beasts, 
John  would  occasionally  send  over  some  of  his  servants,  to  assist  in 
destroying  them,  or  driving  them  away.  Jonathan  frequently  found 
that  these  servants  were  of  little  or  no  service  to  him  or  his  friends. 
As  he  queerly,  yet  safely  expressed  it,  "  they  did  as  much  damage  as 
hurt."  All  this  time,  however,  Bull  was  restricting  Jonathan  in  his 
trade,  by  so  managing  matters,  that  whatever  articles  the  latter  or  his 
boys  raised  on  their  farms  for  sale,  they  were  obliged  to  sell  to  the 
former,  pretty  much  at  his  own  price.  They  were  obliged  also  to 
purchase  their  groceries  and  other  necessary  articles  of  him,  or  bis 
agents,  even  though  they  might  procure  them  cheaper  of  other  traders. 

Jonathan  "  grinned  and  bore"  this  for  a  long  time ;  till  at  length 
John  undertook  to  lay  a  tax  on  the  merchandize,  which  he  sent  to  his 
children  and  grandchildren,  in  addition  to  the  market  price.  This 
Jonathan  and  his  wife,  his  sons  and  their  wives,  and  their  whole  gene- 
alogy, took  in  high  dudgeon,  declaring  that  they  would  not  be  taxed 
an  extra  copper.  John  persisted,  however,  in  his  demands,  and  sent 
across  the  lakfe  a  boat-load  of  tea,  to  try  the  spunk  of  the  farmers. 
This  so  enraged  the  sturdy,  resolute  boys,  that  they  went  on  board  and 
emptied  the  whole  cargo  into  the  lake. 

Upon  receiving  news  of  this  transaction,  John  immediately  sent 
over  a  sheriff,  deputies,  constables,  and  a  large  posse  comitaius,  to  en- 
force his  demands.  Jonathan  and  his  sons  turned  out  and  resisted  ; 
and  a  long  and  terrible  combat  ensued.  Many  were  the  broken  heads 
and  bloody  noses  on  both  sides.  At  last,  the  officers  and  posse  were 
obliged  to  cry  out  "  Enough,"  recross  the  lake,  and  return  the  writ 
"  not  satisfied."  To  make  a  long  story  short.  Bull  gave  a  quit-claim 
to  Jonathan  and  his  family,  their  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  of  all  their 
possessions,  with  full  liberty  "  to  manage  their  own  affairs  in  their 
own  way." 

By  this  time,  Jonathan  had  not  only  many  sons,  and  daughters,  and 
grandchildren,  settled  round  him,  but  nephews  and  nieces,  who  called 
him  uncle ;  and,  as  they  fancied  a  strong  resemblance  between  him 
and  Sampson  of  old,  they  nicknamed  him  Uncle  Sampson,  which  they 
soon  abbreviated  into  Uncle  Sam,  and  transferred  the  appellation, 
Brother  Jonathan,  to  the  son,  who  was  named  after  hinL 

Uncle  Sam,  having  thus  settled  his  secular  concerns,  began  to  think, 
more  seriously  and  rationally  than  he  had  ever  yet  done,  of  religious 
affairs.  He  found,  upon  examination,  that  no  two,  of  all  his  relatives, 
adopted  every  article  of  the  same  creed.  But,  as  to  their  moral  or 
immoral,  religious  or  irreligious  conduct,  he  could  discern  but  little 
difference.  According  to  all  human  appearance,  he  found  good,  bad, 
and  indifferent  characters  among  all  the  sects  into  which  they  were 
divided.    Afler  serious  and  prayerful  consideration,  therefore,  he  aa- 
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Bembled  the  heads  of  the  several  families,  and  addressed  them  in 
some  such  manner  as  the  following.  Not  having  room  for  the  whole 
address,  I  present  only  a  few  detached  sentences  as  a  specimen. 

"  My  dear  children  and  relatives^ — ARer  a  hard,  obstinate  and  bloody  straggle 
for  oar  ciyil  rights  and  privileges,  we  are  permitted  to  enjoy  them  unmolested. 
Bat  what  have  we  gained,  if  we  are  deprived  of  religious  freedom — the  liberty  of 
worshiping  our  Maker,  according  to  the  dictates  of  our  own  consciences  ?  I  an- 
swer, our  gain  is  as  inconsiderable  as  time  compared  with  eternity. 

*<  You  au  know,  and  many  of  you  have  felt  the  cruel  effects  of  it,  that  when  I 
was  young  and  inexperienced,  I  deemed  it  my  duty  to  compel  every  one  to  em- 
brace my  sentiments,  or  to  punish  him  as  a  heretic.  I  now  look  back  Dpon  those 
days  with  penitential  sorrow.  1  am  convinced  that  mankind  were  desigoed,  by 
their  Creator,  to  differ  in  their  opinions,  as  much  as  in  their  features.  There  are 
certain  great  outlines  in  both,  which  are  distinctly  marked,  and  in  which  we  all 
sfree.  In  points  of  minor  importance,  it  is  ordered  by  Providence,  no  doubt  for 
the  best,  that  we  should  differ;  and  when  we  find  fault  with  each  other  on  this 
account,  we  impeach  the  character  of  Him  '^  who  maketh  us  to  differ." 

'*  I  am  persuaded  that  no  one  can  avoid  believing  as  he  does  believe  ;  and,  con- 
sequently, no  one  is  blamable  for  his  belief.  He  may  be  blameworthy  for  not  pay- 
ing due  attention  in  searching  after  tratfa,  or  for  not  candidly  and  carefnlly  exam- 
inmg  and  weighing  the  evidence,  which  he  finds  for  or  against  any  opinion ;  but 
in  this  he  is  accountable  to  his  Maker,  and  to  Him  only  ;  not  to  a  feeble,  fallible 
mortal,  like  himself. 

*'  A  religion  established  by  law,  is  much  better  calculated  to  make  hypocrites 
than  saints.  We  cannot  be  absolutely  certain  that  another  believes  as  be  says  he 
does.  We  eannot  look  into  his  heart.  We  are  obliged  to  judge  of  a  nian*s  char- 
acter by  what  he  does — not  by  what  he  professes  to  believe.  It  is,  therefore, 
worse  than  useless,  to  impose  our  creed  upon  him,  and  demand  his  assent  to  it, 
under  any  penalty  whatever;  as  even  an  oath,  thus  extorted,  is  not  binding. 
Christianity  needs  no  aid  from  the  civil  authoritv.  She  grew  and  increaaed  m 
her  infancy,  not  only  without  its  patronage,  but  m  spite  of  its  (fersecotioii ;  and 
whenever  or  wherever  she  has  been  entangled  in  its  embrace,  she  has  loet  her 
heavenly  spirit  and  her  legitimate  power. 

'<  Who  is  there  among  you,  that  has  never  altered  an  opinion ;  that  has  not  be- 
lieved in  one  doctrine  at  one  period  of  his  life,  and  in  its  opposite  another .'  Will 
you  differ  from  yourselves  at  different  times,  and  not  permit  your  brother  to  differ 
from  you  at  any  time  ^  The  best  rule  in  religion,  as  in  every  thing  else,  is  tbie— 
^  As  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ve  even  so  unto  them.'  If  yon 
are  unwilling  to  yield  your  opinions  or  modes  of  worship  to  your  brother*8  dicta- 
tion, how  can  you  demand,  in  these  particulars,  that  he  should  yield  to  your  aa- 
thority  ? 

*'  There  is  no  danger  in  permitting  any  one,  and  every  one  to  chooee  his  own 
articles  of  faith  and  mode  of  worship,  provided  those  articles  and  that  mode  do 
not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  others.  If  my  neighbor  believes,  or  says  he  be- 
lieves, in  one  God,  or  three,  or  twenty,  it  will  neither  break  my  leg  nor  pick  my 
pocket ;  therefore  I  have  no  right  to  interfere  in  his  belief.  But,  if  he  endeavnn 
to  oblige  me  to  contribute  of  lu  v  substance,  and  devote  my  time  to  the  worship  of 
his  God  or  gods,  in  his  way,  then  I  have  a  natural  right  to  resist  his  encroach- 
ment. 

"  What  is  it  to  me,  if  one  is  accustomed  to  pray  standing,  another  kneeling ; 
one  extempore,  a  second  raemoriter,  a  third  from  a  book  P  Why  need  I  be  dis- 
turbed, if  one  sees  fit  to  baptize  in  infancy,  another  in  adult  age  *,  one  by  sprink- 
ling, a  second  by  pouring,  a  third  by  immersion?  What  right  have  I  to  inter- 
fere, if  one  chooses  to  pin  bis  faith  on  the  sleeve  of  a  Universalist  preacher,  or 
Unitarian,  or  Methodist,  or  Baptist,  or  Episcopalian,  or  Quaker?  Why  shonJd  I 
care,  if  one  feels  inclined  to  kiss  the  great  toe  of  the  Pope  of  Rome,  or  of  a  prot- 
estant  Pope — for  there  are  protestant  Popes  in  reality,  though  not  in  name — so 
long  as  none  of  these  attempt  to  force  me  to  imitate  their  example  ? 

"Tn  fine,  I  seriously  and  earnestly  recommend,  that  religious,  or  rather  irrelig- 
ious, persecution  be  entirely  abolished  ;  that  the  phrase,  religious  rights ^  be  sab- 
stituted  for  that  of  rdigioua  toleration;  and  that  this  be  explained  to  mean,  that 
every  one  has  a  ri^kl  to  worship  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience, 
provided  his  conscience  do  not  dictate  the  disturbance  of  the  peace  and  well-being 
of  the  community." 
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To  this  recommendation,  al)  the  heads  of  families,  excepting  Jona- 
than the  second,  assented  with  joyful  acclamation.  He  gave  way  to 
the  majority  with  some  reluctance,  as  he  had  imbihed  the  sentiments 
of  his  father  in  infancy,  deemed  them  undoubtedly  correct,  and  verily 
thought  that  those,  who  embraced  any  other,  must  inevitably  perish. 
He  was,  moreover,  excessively  fond  of  power,  both  in  church  and 
state.  Still,  however,  he  joined  in  the  agreement  with  the  rest,  not  to 
molest  each  other  in  their  religious  affairs  ;  to  which  they  adhered  for 
many  years  with  praiseworthy  fidelity. 

These  went  so  far  in  good  fellowship,  that  those,  who  kept  Thanks- 
giving, would  invite  those,  who  celebrated  Christmas,  to  attend  meetp 
ing  with  them,  and  afterwards  feast  on  their  roast  turkey,  pumpkin  pies, 
and  other  luxuries  suitable  for  the  day.  The  celebrators  of  Christmas, 
in  their  turn,  would  invite  their  brethren  to  church  ;  and  after  service 
to  partake  of  roast  beef,  plum  pucMing,  and  other  good  things  appro- 
priate to  that  occasion.  This  practice  had  a  happy  tendency  to  cement 
friendship  and  promote  harmony ;  especially  as  bj  this  means  they 
reciprocally  heard  two  sermons  and  partook  of  two  feasts  per  annum, 
where  they  had  but  one  of  each  preTiously  to  this  arrangement. 

In  those  places,  where  they  were  settled  compactly  in  considerable 
numbers,  one  might  see  them,  on  the  sabbath,  meeting  and  passing 
each  other,  in  all  directions,  while  going  to,  or  returning  ft'om,  their 
respective  houses  of  worship,  each  giving  the  other  a  smile  of  joy, 
which  said  as  plainly,  as  a  smile  could  say  it,  "  I  rejoice  that  you  and 
I  enjoy  the  liberty,  wherewith  Christ  has  made  us  free  ;  and,  though 
we  pursue  different  courses  here,  may  we  all  meet  at  last  in  his 
kingdom." 

This  state  of  affairs,  as  I  said  before^  continued  many  years,  till  a 
difficulty  arose  respecting  the  school,  which  Jonathan — now  Uncle 
Sam— -established,  when  he  first  settled  in  the  territory.  In  the  true 
spirit  of  Uncle  Sam's  recommendation,  agreed  to-  by  his  descendants, 
and  all  who  had  come  to  reside  on  his  premises*,  the  masterand  ushers 
of  this  school  treated  their  pupils  as  rational  and  accountable  beings, 
permitting  them  to  form  their  own  opinions  in  religion-,  as  in  other 
matters.  Hence  they  laid  aside-  the  creed  and  catechism,  which  from 
the»foundationof  the  school  had  been  taught  dbgmaScally,  and  enjoin- 
ed the  reading  of  the  Biblle,  as  containing  su£5cient  and  the  only  sure 
and  safe  rules  of  faith  and  practice.  The  older  boys  were  directed  to 
study  this  thoroughly  in  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek.  Many  joined 
with  the  teaefaera  in  giving  it  as  their  deliberate  and  decided  opinion, 
that  no  uninspired  creed-makers,  system-mongers,  or  manufactures  of 
catechisms  can  express  divine  revelation  in  better  or  clearer  language 
than  the  inspired^  .writers  of  the  Old  and  New-Testaments  have  done 
it  Thus,  each  being  left  to  form  his  own  opinions,  the  consequence 
was,  that  those  educated  here  embraced  as  many  and  various  senti- 
ments as  there  are  refiglous  denominations. 

Now  Jonathan  the  second,  his  wife,  family  and  adherents,  being 
fully  persuaded,  that  Uncle  Sam  had  been  infallible  in  his  youth,  and 
that  he  became  fallible  in  his  riper  years,  pertinaciously  adhered  to  his 
first  opinions ;  and  nothing,  but  want  of  power,  prevented  them 
from  adopting  the  same  persecuting  practice.  As  it  was,  they  de- 
terminedy  in  8om&  degree,  to  make  up  in  scotding  and  calumny  for 
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their  deficiency  in  physical  force.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  they  were 
told  of  the  new  arrangement  in  the  school,  Jonathan's  wife  exclaimed 
with  astonishment — "Not  teach  the  catechise?  What  infidels!  I 
should  as  soon  think  of  denying  the  Bible  itself."  '*  Not  teach  the 
catechism  and  creed?"  vociferated  Jonathan,  who  was  just  before 
chosen  deacon.  '*  I  would  as  soon  send  my  sons  to  the  confines  of 
the  bottomless  pit,  as  to  such  a  school." 

Now  a  terrible,  wordy  warfare  was  waged  against  the  school  and  all 
its  patrons  and  adherents.  Newspapers,  pamphlets  and  tracts,  filled 
with  '*  bitterness  and  wrath  and  evil  speaking,"  issued,  daily,  firom  the 
groaning  press  of  this  *'  most  straitest  sect,"  against  all  the  friends  of 
the  school  and  the  advocates  of  freedom  of  thought.  No  sect,  bow- 
ever  respectable  for  numbers,  learning,  virtue,  or  piety,  wholly  escaped 
their  bitter  vituperations.  The  other  sects  were  obliged  to  come 
forward  with  the  same  weapons  in  self-defence ;  and,  in  too  many 
instances,  ''  returned  railing  for  railing."  The  consequence  was,  that 
Jonathan  and  his  party  had  the  mortification  to  see  all  the  other 
denominations  constantly  increasing  in  numbers.  This,  which  will 
ever  be  the  effect  of  persecution,  in  any  form,  is  not  to  be  regretted. 

But  one  effect  of  such  outrageous  quarrels,  among  the  professed 
disciples  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  cannot  be  too  deeply  lamented.  It 
is  by  these  dissensions  that  infidelity  is  confirmed  and  emboldened  to 
attack  Christianity  itself.  Unbelievers  or  doubters  very  naturally  say 
to  professors  of  this  religion,  *'  When  yon  will  decide  among  yoorselTes 
what  Christianity  is,  then  we  will  attend  to  it;  and,  if  we  are  convinced 
of  its  truth,  we  will  embrace  it.  At  present,  however,  judging  from 
its  effects  on  its  advocates,  which  is  the  best  criterion  we  have,  we  must 
believe  it  a  mere  bone  of  contention,  calculated  to  make  its  votaries 
hate  one  another  most  cordially."  Indeed,  I  have  oflen  heard  Uodti 
Sam  declare,  that  the  secular  and  political  contentions  of  the  faoiilies, 
under  his  parental  inspection,  though  they  sometimes  even  threaten 
his  life,  give  him  but  little  uneasiness,  when  compared  with  the  evils, 
which  impend  over  them  from  their  religious  controversies ;  and  that 
he  fears  from  the  latter,  infinitely  more  than  from  the  former,  the  iwiK* 
Jicaiion  of  every  thing,  that  is  calculated  to  make  them  peaceful, 
respectable^  prosperous  and  happy. 
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Qaem  nunc  edidit,  pro  bono  publico,  nee  non  sno, 

cum  notis  copioBiBsimis,  explicativisiimis,  atque  discumviBsimiB 

eductiB  mnlto  cum  labore,  multiB  cum  lacUbns, 

nee  non  diatorsione  visas 

ex  yaxioruai  libris  hominum  doctissimoruniy 

peritissimorum  et  hypercriticissimoram, 

Jacobus  Manhius,  afiaa  Swampius 

CoUe^  verborum  et  notarum  et  quirkarum  socins. 

Ad  Usum 

Criticorum  et  eorum  omnium 

qui  in  palude  nnllitatiB  doctae  ludunt. 

PREFACE » 

Thk  Stream  of  time,  which  wears  away  the  landmarksof  so  many 
friendships,  is  yet  merciful  in  bringing  together,  however  strangely, 
from  the  wreck  of  a  thousand  variously-destined  barks,  the  material  of 
new  affections,  new  unions,  and  new  enjoyments.  The  accidents  of 
individual  life  are  the  wealth  of  society.  The  bruised  tree  alone  yields 
the  precious  gum. 

I  draw  this  consolatory  reflection,  reader,  lest  you  should  expect  me 
to  wear  a  face  of  solemnity  and  grimace  in  commenting  upon  this 
most  elegiac  of  Epics,  and  (as  Coleridge  would  term  it)  this  most 
epical  of  Elegies.  I  reject  solemnity,  it  is  so  apt  to  remind  me  of  its 
balf«brother,  hypocrisy ;  and,  as  to  grimace,  1  leave  that  to  the  players, 
for  whom,  however,  I  have  a  great  veneration,  and  confess  myself  in- 
debted to  Kemble  for  an  entirely  novel  idea  in  orthoepy — viz.  that 
there  is  really  a  rib  in  horrible.*  Doubtless,  reader,  there  is  a  secret 
sympathy  between  you  and  me,  that  will  give  form  and  individuality  to 
the  scattered  fragments  of  this  nameless  record  ;  since,  if,  according  te 
that  exquisite  poet,  (however  poor  a  philosopher,)  Coleridge,t 

—  "  even  the  silent  air 
Is  music  resting  on  her  instrument," 

I  know  not  why  the  unfashioned  characters  of  my  name  may  not  im- 
press an  image  and  a  familiar  look  on  some  unwritten  leaf  of  your 
memory.  I  am  a  commentator  on  the  weaknesses  of  the  great ;  but  I 
judge  them  not  by  the  hard  maxim  of  the  divine  Euripides,  Et,  Oeoi  t$ 
dga)(Ttv  aKTXQov,  ovx  bktip  deoi,  since,  however  just  this  might  be  of  the 
gods,  we  cannot  but  allow  that  men  may  be  truly  great,  though  they 
do  sometimes  behave  like  simpletons. 

*  I  do  not  liere  mean  tbls  distini^ished  actor  any  diarespect.  He  la  ftur  from  beloufing  to  that 
class  ofpiayen,  who,  aa  Churchill  sayi,  in  bis  Roseiad,  "  Mouth  a  sentence,  as  can  moath  a 
bone."  On  the  contranr,  I  admire  him ;  though  T  could  not  help  thinking,  that,  in  "  Hamlet's 
advice  to  the  players."  he  spoke  a  little,  very  little,  satire  on  hunself.  I  wish  he  would  take  a 
few  lemons  in  simplicity  ftom  his  daughter,  who  never  "  o'ersteps  the  modesty  of  natuie."  Vide 
Kemble's  Hamlets"  Oh !  korrihU^  most  korribU^"  &c. 

t  Those  vagabond  metaphysicians,  who  call  themselves  "  Coleridgemen"  (as  if,  indeed,  ero- 
bradttg  a  system  could  make  men  out  of  children !}  have  no  claim  to  vaj  hostility.  I  rather  pity 
the  poor  youth,  and  wish  them  nolbing  so  much  as  an  antisoraniunu  that  may  quietly  restore  theea 
tnm  their  one  day's  imaginary  Califkfe  over  the  philosophical  woria,  to  plain  Abon  Hassan  again, 
(vide  Arabian  Nigbts-^SIeeper  awakened)  withoat  upeettiog  what  lemains  to  them  of  the  **  facoilj 
of  Judging  according  to  ssMS." 
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BQUUfl   LIBERATtrS. 
▲HKOTATU>V8   Q»  TBE  A'lTLE-rJLGB. 

Pro  bono  pubUco,    The  circumcised  Gentile  Onkelos,  by  kmng 

Vi/ll^  *n!SO  (°^^  a. pound,  nor  that  nearest  his  heart,)  gaiaed  access 
to  the  treasury  of  Rabbinical  lore,  and  immortalized  himself  as  the 
best  Chaldee  paraphrast  among  Jews  and  Christians.  The  sacrifice, 
by  which  he  propitiated  the  jealous  bigotry  of  the  Jewish  .doctors, 
though  less  showy,  was  probably  more  truly  heroic,  than  the  chivilroos 
death  of  Curtius,  or  the  haughty  self-devotion  of  the  Decii.  Suffering, 
in  the  cause  of  the  public,  is  hardly  expected  of  the  learned  of  tbti 
age  ;  we  even  extof  the  negative  virtue  of  harmlessness,  so  rare  is  that 
high-soulcd  scorn  of  self,  so  charaderisitc  of  the  ancients,  to  be  met 
with  in  times,  when  talent  and  -praise  are  sold  Uke  stuffs. 

Nee  non  suo.  A  very  honest  confession — and  one,  that  ought  to  be 
prefixed  to  many  a  book  that  goes  forth  with  swelling  pretensions  to 
disinterestfed  philanthropy.  "  1  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  need 
the  public  has,  of  a  treatise  on  the  plan  of  my  present  attempt,"  sijb 
every  canting  scribbler  of  grammars,  arithmetics,  and  spelling-books. 
Precious  souls  1  are  ye  not  despicable  enough  by  your  works,  that  ye 
would  be  still  more  so,  by  your. pretensions  to  public  spirit!  •Goand 
teach  your  pupils  ABC,  and  how  to  count  their  fingers.  The  public 
does  not  want  you.  "If  these  pages  shall  clear  up  4he  doubts  of  a 
solitary  individual,  the  author  will  be  amply  rewarded,*"  says  the  gtindfX' 
out  of  controversial  tracts.  Affectionate  being !  Rogue !  thou  know- 
est  full  well,  if  .thy  pay  be  good,  thou  catest  not  a  brass  farthing 
whether  thy  wordaturn  to  gold,  or  to  asbes,  in  the  hands  of  thy  readers. 
Go,  go  and  learn  that  the  true  way  to  keep  troth  uppermost,  is,  not  (o 
stir  the  kettle  that  holds  it.  Practise  Pyihagoras's  first  lesson  in  wis- 
dom— modesty  and  silence. 

Reader,  wouldst  thou  know  how  to  serve  thine  own  interest  witboat 
being  burdened  with  either  talent,  honesty,  or  patriotism  7  Take  a 
treatise  of  some  great  writer  over  the  water,  dress  it  up  with  a  few 
dozen  insignificant  notes,  or  a  few  scores  of  ilUassorted  and  imperti- 
nent questions,  secure  the  copy-right,  and  send  itibrth  under  thy  own 
name,  and  thy  reward  shall  be  famc^,  honor,  and — still  better— money. 
Or,  if  thou  wouldst  be  ortgind,  write  stuff,  and  force  it  down  tbe 
throat  of  the  public,  by  assuring  them  you  write  at  the  sofic'itation  of 
a  learned  friend. 

Seneca  lied,  When  he  said,  ad  gloriam  et  ad  famam  non  est  satis 
unius  opinio — (one  mail^s  opinion  confers  not  immortality  i)  it  will— it 
has  done  it.  Fear  not.  Though  the  leather  of  thy  face  be  as  thick 
and  manifold  as  the  shield  of  Ajax,  do  not  despair.  If  you  cannot 
call  up  the  blood  of  modesty  to  your  cheek,  paint  a  blush  there— tbe 
ladies  will  show  you  how.  Puff  and  sweH.  Talk  of  "darkness  and 
light," — "  glorious  age," — **  great  cause,*'— «nd  your  own  infallible 
discretion.  Hurra!  "  Diddle,  diddle— *prut  trut — trut  prut"  (vide 
Tris.  Shandy.)     "  Public  spirit,"  is  a  universal  scapegoat  now-a-days. 

Even  Professor  K has  lately  had  a  touch  of  it,  as  I  peroeive  from 

his  late  review  of  Stuart's  "  Select  Classics,"  (wherein,  I  am  jorry  to 
say,  he  has  made  about  as  naoj  classical  blunders,  as  be  haB<riticiz- 
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ed :)  I  hope  he  has  recovered.    His  splendid  talents  have  so  long  lain 

in  peaceful  inanition,  that  1  was  as  much  astonished  at  his  late  per- 

^rmance  as  if  I  had  seen  the  stuffed  lion  in  the  museum,  of  a  sudden, 

wake  up  and  roar.     Reader,  if  thou  hast  a  penny  in  thy  pocket,  keep 

it  to  buy  books  with  ;  for  thus  you  will  oblige  some  unhappy  man,  who 

is  starving  on  a  fat  salary — ^perhaps  even  that  very  one,  who  exclaimed, 

on  a  joyful  occasion,  "  Susan,  put  two  more  potatoes  in  the  pot,  for 

Daniel  has  come  home." 

I  cannot  close  this  long  note,  without  paying  a  tribute  to  the  memory 

of  one  man,  whose  memory  alone  remains  of  aJl  that  so  lately  endeared 

him  to  a  wide  circle  of  friends.     I  mean  Warren  Colburn.     If  I  could 

be  drawn  into  eulogy,  it  would  be,  by  my  respect  for  him.    But  he 

needs  it  not.     Had  the  toorld  known  him,  the  world  would  have  wept 

for  his  premature  death.     But  he  is  not  dead,  and  Lmay  address  him 

in  the  beautiful  words  of  Andrew  Mellville — 

"  Voce  doces  vivos,  scriptis  poet  fata  docebis : 
Mortnus  et  yiveti,  et  ffregiB  utor  eriB. 
Inter  et  aaricomae  fulgebis  tt^lla  coronas : 
Mane  novo  aeterna  etolla  eerena  die.*' 

Cum  notis.  Kessed  invention  !  How  else  couki  I  have  gathered 
the  honey  from  a  thousand  flowers  and  encombed  it  so  cunningly  in 
these  few  pages  ?  If  I  knew  the  originator  of  this  art,  I  would  burst 
forth  into  a  strain  of  rhapsodical  praise,  such  ihat  even  the  eulogy  of 
Pliny  on  Trajan— of  Cicero  on  Caesar— of  Petrarch  on  Rienzi — of 
Thomas  on  CorneiHe — of  Van  Buren  xm  Jackson— or  of  Fouchi  on 
himself,  should  be,  one  and  all,  immeasurably  distanced  in  ingenious 
and  awful  bombast.  Spirit  of  Notes — Annotations — Excursus  et  Dis- 
cursus!  Had  it  not  been  for  thee,  what  sublime  quartos,  and  tall 
octavos — ^yea,  what  imperial  folios,  would  have  lived  only  among  the 
impossible  gigantics-of  Eastern  fable,  instead  of  gracing  the  land  of 
sober  reality  1  Had  it  not  been  for  you.  Homer  might  have  walked 
among  us,  instead  of  sleeping  away  his  immortality  on  the  imperial 
couch  of  explanation; — nor,  without  thy  instigation,  would  Dante 
have  been  smothered  in  smoke  and  flames — worse  than  his  own  In- 
ferno—from the  great  smithy  of  criticism ; — and  but  for  thee,  Shak* 
speare  would  have  flowed  on  wildly  in  his  own  freedom,  instead  of 
sending  up  his  music  to  the  crowded  villages,  -the  bridges,  the  wharves 
and  docks  of  commentation.  Without  the  light  of  thy  invention,  how 
could  the  Talmud  have  informed  us  of  the  dyspeptic  habits  of  Pharaoh, 
and  the  crafty  reason  of  Moses  for  calling  upon  him  so  earfy  in  the  morn- 
ing, instead  of  at  the  fashionable  hour?  Without  thee,  Dr.  Gill  could 
never  have  enlightened  us  on  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  garden 
of  Eden  ;  and  Dr.  Clarke,  though  he  had  done  penance  forty  instead  of 
twenty  years,  on  pudding  and  milk,  must  have  lost  his  immortality, — 
for  we  should  never  have  known  that  the  serpent  who  tempted  Eve 
was  a  monkey.  And  thou  too,  illustrious  Abenezra,  who  drewest, 
ftom  the  depths  of  thy  abyss  of  learning,  the  almost-forgotten  and  still 
too-much  neglected  fact,  **  that  women  have  no  souls" — what  shall  I 
say  of  thee?— or  of  thee,  Jarchi,  who  art  so  unfathomable  in  thy 
wisdom,  that  it  would  immortalize  a  man  to  tell  what  thou  meanest? — 
And  thou  too,  Xantius,  father  of  folios,  hadst  thou  not  been  screened 
by  the  awftil  robe  of  a  commentator,  mast  have  foregone  thy  luxurious 
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and  detailed  pictare  of  the  fall  of  man  and  the  origin  of  love— alas  1 
thoa  must  have  left  the  palm  of  licentious  scribbling  -  to  Fielding 
aud  Rochester.  Venerable  shades  of  long-forgotten  critics,  ye  rise  up 
in  columns  before  me,  with  looks  full  of  beseeching,  that  I  would  brush 
the  dust  from  your  age-seared  volumes,  and  name  you  once  more  to 
the  living ;  but  time  presses,  I  cannot-^go,  go  to  your  sleep,  fathers — 
lul-lul-luUaby  1 

Eductis*  The  art  of  conjectural  eduction  or  derivation,  is  so  ex- 
tensive, and  leads  to  so  many  delightfully  mysterious  speculations  on 
the  commune  vinculum — the  universal  sympathy  of  languages, — that  I 
wonder  so  learned  a  man  as  Prof  Stuart,  in  his  essay  on. future  pon- 
ishment,  should,  have  hesitated  to  derive  the  Hebrew  word  7)KtS^  from 
the  Ethiopic  Tlt^t!^  ^  caoerit,  hole.  This  is,  of  course,  not  affirm- 
ed, but  simply  suggested.  Yet  certainly  no  principle  of  Hebrew  deri- 
vation is  violated  by  the  change  of  letters,  and  the  community  of  sig- 
nifications between  the  words  strongly  points  to  a  common  origin. 
The  oriental  scholar  will  not  be  startled  at  this,  but  will  rather  recal 
numerous  instances  of  a  similar  kind,  where  there  can  be  no  dispute. 
Thus,  Q*){(n£)  ^^^  Oiynd  ^°^  many  others.  Without  following  the  ex- 
travagances of  Reiske  or  Michaelis,  the  sober  philologist  may,  and 
must,  have  recourse  to  the  living  sisters  of  the  Hebrew,  to  ascertain 
the  derivations  and  signification  of  many  Hebrew  words. 


MuUo  cum  labore.  When  the  great  Athenian  painter,  Zenxis, 
censured  by  the  dashing  artists  of  his  age,  because  he  consumed  so 
much  time  on  his  pictures,  he  replied,  '*  Why  should  I  be  sparing  of 
time,  when  I  paint  for  eternity  V*  Oh,  that  is  a  noble  passion,  which 
looks  through  the  toils,  and  depressions,  and  sufferings  of  the  present, 
to  the  veneration  of  succeeding  ages — when  the  memory  of  intelleo-  A 

tual  or  moral  greatness  alone  shall  escape  the  wreck  of  time — ^whea  ' 

the  mendicant  wanderings  of  Homer,  the  coarse  cloak  of  Socrates,  | 

the  exile  of  Phidias,  the  poor  spirit  of  the  banished  TuUy,  and  the  | 

crazed  brain  of  the  unhappy  Tasso,  shall  be  forbidden  to  enter  thai  j 

temple  of  deathless  honor,  where  their  noble  minds  are  garlanded  by 
the  unextorted  gratitude  of  the  human  race.  What  shall  we  say,  then, 
of  a  generation  like  the  present,  that  can  cast  scorn  on  the  memory  of 
the  past,  and  refuse  the  tribute  of  just  veneration  to  those  who  lived  in 
the  hope  of  resting  peacefully  in  the  hearts  of  posterity  ?  Is  it  a  civ- 
ilized or  a  savage  feeling  ?  Essedones,  (says  Pomponius  Mela) — 
Junera  parentum  laeti  et  victimis  ac  fesio  coitu  famiHarum  celebrtaU. 
The  Essedones  celebrate  the  funerals  of  their  parents  with  great  joj 
and  festal  rites.  Are  we  destined  to  witness  the  revival  of  this  acan- 
dalous  custom  in  our  own  age  1 

MuUis  cum  luciibus.  Genius  of  disputation,  hear  me.  Who,  that 
has  a  heart  to  feel  the  deep  and  pure  pleasure  of  drinking  quiet  wis- 
dom into  the  soul,  is  not  sick  to  loathing  of  the  jargon  of  word  op- 
posed to  word,  name  to  name,  and  headlong  prejudice  to  sightless 
ignorance  ?  Has  the  Prince  of  Peace  been  bom  into  this  distracted 
world,  or  has  he  just  smiled  upon  us  only  to  shut  again  that  look  of 
love,  and  leave  us  to  still  grosser  darkness  and  the  working  of  still 
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deadlier  hatreds  ?  What  manner  of  spirit  moved  the  heart  of  Mr. 
C^^,  when  be  stooped  so  pkifuily  low  as  to  disgrace  the  celebration 
of  our  great  national  festival,  with  the  common  slang  of  party  hostility? 
I  could  pity  that  effervescence  of  youthful  spleen,  were  it  not  my  duty 
to  chastise  it.  Stand  forth,  thou  beardless  scribbler  of  unchaste 
philippics,  and  tell  the  world  by  what  claim  of  experience,  or  learning, 
or  wisdom,  aye,  or  superior  virtue,  thou  darest  to  mouth  dirty  epithets, 
and  stigmatize  the  great  and  good  1  **  Wraprascal !" — "  Hypocrisy  I" 
Beautiful — Christian  sounds  I  They  should  be  inscribed  in  tar  on 
every  mile-stone  in  the  country,  that  the  world  may  see  and  admire ! 

If  the  reader  would  know  whence  Mr.  C obtained  his  most 

striking  epithet,  he  may  consult  Coleridge's  Aids  to  Reflection, 
Note  51. 

Distorsiene  visus.  Alcibiades,  who,  in  some  respects,  was  the 
greatest,  and,  in  all,  the  most  remarkable  of  the  great  men  of  Athens, 
refused,  in  his  youth,  to  learn  to  play  on  the  flute,  because,  he  said,  it 
distorted  the  countenance,  and  was  therefore  fit  only  for  slaves.  The 
opinions  of  Alcibiades,  like  the  divine  language,  by  whose  rich  and 
splendid  harmony  he  bewitched  a  nation  to  madness,  have  gone  out  of 
date.  We  not  only  consider  it  manly  for  a  freeman  to  torment  his 
face  over  effeminate  musical  instruments,  but  we  have  admitted  the 
distorsio  visus  in  matters  far  less  harmonizing  with  the  fashions  of  a 
monkey's  drawing-room.  I  know  a  lawyer,  indeed^  by  no  means  a 
facetious  man,  whose  whole  face  is  a  most  patronizing  grin,  whenever 
he  walks  the  street.  It  is  said,  he  puts  it  on  to  gain  clients, — as  alli- 
gators lie  on  the  shore  with  their  mouths  open,  to  attract  flies.  The 
most  abominable  mouthing  it  has  ever  been  my  fortune  to  ''sit  under," 
was  in  the  pulpit — the  most  comic  was  in  the  closet  of  the  reviewer, 
where  some  book  was  to  be  praised,  that  had  not  a  good  quality — or 
some  opponent  **  in  whom  there  was  no  guile,"  was  to  be  launched 
among  the  reprobate.  But  necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,  and  I 
suppose  the  necessity  of  acting  the  hypocrite  introduced  the  art  of 
face-making. 

Dociissimorum.  "  Ask  of  the  learned  ? — the  learned  are  blind." — 
Alas  1  alas  1  for  thee,  Pope  1  Thou  wilt  have  to  answer  for  that. 
Blind !  say  you  ?  Why,  sir,  the  learned,  by  the  double  convex  lens  of 
discursive  criticism,  converge  light  enough  on  the  poorest  scale  from 
the  temple  of  antiquity,  to  illuminate  the  world  in  the  common  way. 

Perttissimorum.  I  have  lately  seen  a  Manual  Hebrew  Grammar  by 
J.  Seixas,  on  a  new  plan — viz.  that  of  admitting  light  into  the  stu- 
dent's mind,  instead  of  darkness.  Now  I  think  that  is  the  proper  way, 
and  therefore  give  iny  sincere  commendation  to  this  gentleman,  whose 
admirable  method  of  instructing,  (so  far  as  I  can  learn  it  from  his 
pupils,)  is  likely  entirely  to  refit  the  old,  rusty,  creaking  door  to  ori- 
ental learning.  It  is  not,  I  am  fully  persuaded,  fi-om  an  extensive  ac- 
quaintance with  his  pupils, — it  is  not  simpjy  ease  and  flippancy  in 
instructing,  that  gives  Professor  Seixas  claims  to  distinction  ;  nor  yet 
that  inimitable  humor, — which  gives  to  his  society  such  a  charm, — to 
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his  precepts  such  a  power,  and  to- his  views  such  a  rich  originality. 
These  things  show,  indeed,  his  character,  but  cannot  express  his 
knowledge.  He  is  deep  and  accurate.  Those  who  deny  it,  either 
know  nothing,  or  a  little  too  much,  of  his  knowledge.  To  be  sure,  he 
is  easy,  but  because  he  is  perfectly  familiar  with  his  subject,  not  be- 
cause he  is  superficial.  He  is  not  prolix,  and  grim,  and  stupid,  for  the 
sake  of  showing,  as  Steele  says,  that  there  is  meaning  in  his  dullness. 
While  upon  this  subject,  howerer,  I  would  respectfully  ask  Mr.  Seixaa 
{not  "  to  alter  the  three  pairs  of  consonants,"  as  the  reviewer,  in  the 
September  number  of  the  Christian  Examiner  suggests,  but)  to  correct 
a  very  few  errors,  which  I  have  discovered  in  his  Manuid,  when  he 
publishes  a  new  edition.  I  can  mention  but  three,  (less  than  one  to 
every  hundred  that  may  be  found  in  "  the  largest  and  best"  now  in 
use,)  viz. — P.  11.  Sec.  12.  for  "  Q*^  a  pair  of  scales,"  put  D^}R{D. 
P.  20.  See.  27,  instead  of"  verbs  whose  first  radical  is  j  or  ^,  drop  it  in 
the  Imperative," — write,  in  the  Imperative  and  Infiqitive  ;  and  in  the 
Infinitive  postfix  «^.r— On  P.  45,  second  column,  7th  word  from  the 
top,  for  ^yn  put  73{(-  This  being  done,  I  see  nothing,  after  a 
careful  investigation^  to  improve^  but  every  thing  to  approve. 

Hyptrcriticissimorum.  Criticism  is  the  art  of  detecting  the  deform- 
ities of  composition — hypercriticism  of  showing  those  deformities  to 
be  ornaments.  Beautiful  arts !  They  usually  go  very  lovingly  together. 
The  left  hand  takes  pay  for  slandering — the  right,  for  explaining 
away.  Says  Baxter,  "  It  is  a  good  sign  that  an  opinion  is  true,  when 
it  is  near  an  error.  For  truth  is  the  very  next  step  to  error."  So 
ugliness  is  nothing  but  the  excess  of  beauty. 

Verhorum,  '*  Words  1  words  \  words !"  said  Hamlet,  with  but  half 
the  occasion  I  have.  The  Chinese  shut  up  their  children  for  the  first 
third  of  their  lives,  to  learn  by  heart  the  words  of  the  great  Confucius, 
without  permitting  a  syllable  to  be  made  intelligible  to  them — without 
eyen  explaining  to  them  why  they  are  required  to  prostrate  themselves 
before  the  image  of  that  sage,  exalted  over  the  school-room  door,  in- 
stead of  before  the  master,  who,  with  his  awful  birch  and  look  of  semi- 
divine  Rightfulness,  used,  in  our  own  land,  to  exact  such  homage.  Did 
we  learn  the  art  of  living  on  words  from  the  Chinese,  or  they  from  os  t 
However,  we  are  improving  a  little  in  this  respect,  thanks  to  Spurz- 
heim,  and  some  others. 

Notarum.  Mrs.  Schimmelpenninck,  Miss  Smith,  and  Parkharst,  are 
lauded  to  the  skies  by  some,  for  their  oriental  learning ;  yet,  strange  lo 
tell,  none  of  them  did  any  thing  to  advance  the  study,  nor  are  they  at 
all  happy  in  illustrating  the  Scriptures.     All  the  nonpunctists  are  of  a 

piece.     Even  Dr.  J.  P.  W ,  of  Philadelphia,  who  almost  lived  and 

died  over  the  Fathers,  cannot  escape  whipping.     Vide  their  works  I 

Quirkamm,  Glorious  science  of  the  Law  I  and  thou,  Peter  Peebles, 
in  whose  tow  wig,  tattered  coat,  relentless  appetite,  and  besotted  brain, 
"  the  great  magician  of  the  North,"  has  immortalized  the  blessings  of 
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that  labyrinthic  road  to  justice,  where  the  shadow  of  success,  holding 
out  the  deceptive  image  of  a  purse,  perpetually  dances  before  the  de- 
luded wretch,  and,  at  once,  glides  through  the  consecrated  trap-doors 
of  a  mysterious  jargon,  and  is  seen  no  more.  Glorious  science  of  the 
law  I — chess-board  ! — where  the  subtle  game  is  played  with  the  peace, 
and  prosperity,  and  senses  of  the  simple ! — barbed  hook  I  ever  draw- 
ing up,  to  be  eaten,  the  fools  that  are  caught  by  the  tinsel  bait  I — thou 
sacred  niche,  in  the  great  temple  of  roguery,  where  science,  and 
gravity,  and  art,  glory  in  making  unwary  honesty  contradict  itself — 
where  the  craft  of  the  lawyer  and  the  learned  heartlessness  of  the  judge 
combine  to  put  modesty  to  shame,  whenever  woman  can  be  dragged 
into  thy  Charybdis, — thy  grave  for  all  the  decencies  of  life !  Glorious 
science  of  the  law — how  thou  art  fallen  1  Qui  nos  advocat,  nisi,  aut 
nocens  aut  miser  7  exclaims  one  of  the  disputants,  in  Tacitus's  beau- 
tiful dialogue  De  Orataribus.  Alas !  now,  even  the  miserable  have 
ceased  to  look  up  to  you  for  defence,  and  the  villain  alone  appeals  to 
you  with  hope.  The  noble  talents,  that  formerly  consecrated  your 
halls  to  the  enchantment  of  mighty  eloquence^  have  bowed  to  the 
trickery  of  miserable  craft — the  process  of  law  has  become  the  wind- 
ing, double-faced  art  of  pitiful  chicanery.  "  Magna  eloquentia,"  says 
the  author  above  quoted,  *'  materia  abitur,  et  motibus  ezcitatur,  et 
urendo  darescit.''  These  magnificent  excitements  to  lofty  eloquence 
are  wanting  to  you  now,  as  they  were  in  the  age  of  Tacitus,  and  you 
may  be  pardoned  for  your  degeneracy^ 

P abide.  There  is  a  po(^,  nol  far  firom  the  Miami  of  the  Lakes, 
where  nothing  will  live  but  frogs.  I  have  pelted  them,  times  innu* 
merable,  in  my  boyhood,  for  there  was  no  other  way  to  stop  their 
croaking.    That  was  where  I  learned  sharp-ehooling. 

NuUitatis,  This  word,  with  many  others,  comes  ftt>m  the  Latin 
Xii/,  which  means  void^  destitution,  nothing.  Nullification  is  a  good 
instance  of  its  meaning  in  composition.  It  is  from  theroot  as  above, 
and  the  verb^o,  which  means,  to  be  done,  to  become,  to  make  trouble 
for.  The  word,  then,  thus  examined  philosophically  and  analytically, 
means,  "  Much  ado  about  nothing." 

Doctae.  This  adjectiTe  is  feminine^  which  may  be  taken,  at  the 
least,  as  presumptive  evidence,  that  the  Romans  had  some  notions  of 
female  education.  For  if  there  were  no  learned  Roman  ladies,  why 
should  there  be  a  feminine  adjective,  meaning  learned  ?  It  may  be 
objected,  that  it  is  here  connected  with  a  word  that  means  nothingness 
•—but  I  beg  leave  to  reply,  that  the  corresponding  English  adjective,  of 
the  same  gender,  has  not  unfreqoently  the  same  association.  **  Too 
moch  learning'^ — but  I  will  not  quote.  The  ladies  have  adorned  oar  lit- 
erature with  many  things,  that  would  have  been  sadly  missed — but  I 
may  say  to  them,  as  the  Sophist  did  to  Cicero — "  After  having  subdued 
us  in  so  many  other  ways,  it  is  almost  cruel  in  them^  to  invade  our 
fancied  inteUeotual  superiority." 
VOL.  V.  64 
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EQUUS    LIBERATUS. 

Equus  fiiity  fuit  imo, 

Quern  omnes  rebantur  felicem ; 
Nunc  descensit  in  abymo, 

Converret  nunquam  culicem. 
Eheu!    nimis  edens  cibam 

Procumbit  humi  plethora; 
Primum  coenam,  deinde  vitam 

Evomuit  in  aethera! 

Excursus  in  eguo. 

Which  doth  not  mean,  reader, — as  you  might  be  cheated  into  sop- 
posing,  from  the  deceitfulness  of  sound, — an  excursion  on  horseback. 
Would  that  it  did  ;  for  I  love  to  move  with  the  confident  tread  of  thit 
noble  animal.  **  Quadruped  ante  putrem  sonitu  quatit  ungula  campuoL" 
But  I  am  digressing. 

I  have  told  you  what  it  doth  not  mean.  Excursus,  according  to  the 
best  critics,  means  a  sort  of  universal  ramble,  wherein  the  aathor 
touches  upon  almost  every  thing — not  to  explain,  but  to  throw  over  it 
the  mantle  of  a  soft  and  pleasing  obscurity  ;  ever  showing  a  commeod- 
able  pedantry,  and  an  equally  commendable  contempt  for  his  sabject 
*'  On  this  hint,  I  speak."  The  antiquity  of  this  poem  has  been  botlj 
contested,  and  as  hotly  defended.  It  has  been  laid  to  Homer,  on  l^ 
count  of  its  exceeding  simplicity.  This  supposition  has  been  rejected, 
because  the  poem  is  said  to  be  satirical.  But  this  is  evidently  baildiog 
a  hypothesis  on  a  conjecture.  Most  illogical  I  Besides,  according  to 
Aristotle,  Homer  did  not  confine  himself  to  dignified  compositions,  like 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  but  actually  wrote  a  long  satiric  poem,  and, 
for  aught  we  know,  this  may  be  one  of  his  Argeites.  If  Homer  wrote 
it,  it  was  undoubtedly  translated  into  Arabic,  in  the  reign  of  Caliph 
Haroun  al  Rasheed,  or  of  his  son,  Al  Mamoon — or,  perhaps,  in  Spain, 
during  the  splendid  era  of  Abderahman  and  his  immediate  successors. 
From  the  Arabic,  it  must  have  been  translated  into  Latin,  by  some 
Monkish  poet,  during  the  prevalence  of  chivalry,  when  horses  were 
more  valued  than  men.  This  derivation  is  opposed  by  the  strongest 
evidence,  which  I  have  not  time  to  state ;  and  the  elegy  is  fiercely  laid 
to  the  charge  of  Simonides,  who  is  known  to  have  written  copiondy 
upon  horses.  But,  besides  that  it  is  not  recorded  of  him,  that  he  wrote 
upon  dead  horses,  he  is  allowed  to  have  been  a  mercenary  felk>w,  that 
scribbled  only  for  money  or  favor  ;  in  both  which  particulars,  a  steed 
defunct  must  have  been  a  most  uninspiring  subject.  To  be  sure,  it  is 
plausibly  urged,  that  he  might  have  had  an  eye  on  the  skin — ^butthis 
would  have  been  highly  unpoetical. 

By  others,  still,  this  horse  is  said  to  have  been  no  other  than  the 
famous  Bucephalus  of  Alexander,  and  that  the  poem  was  suggested  bj 
a  lost  painting  of  the  great  Apelles.  I  donU  believe  it.  Others,  again, 
have  affirmed,  that  it  was  the  favorite  steed  of  the  Chevalier  Bayard, 
and  the  very  one  that  lay  bleeding  at  his  feet,  when  he  uttered  bis  dy- 
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ing  reproach  to  the  traitor  Boorbon.  These  same  critics  efidently 
bring  up  this  singular  supposition  only  to  create  a  diversion  ;  for  they 
go  on  to  say,  that  it  may  also  be  the  enchanted  horse,  mentioned  in 
the  "  Arabian  Nights,"  on  which  Firouz  Schah  went  so  heroically  to 
India,  and  whose  moyements  were  governed  so  curiously  by  a  peg  in 
the  back  of  his  neck.  Whence,  probably,  Pe^-asus — the  genius  of 
poetry — from  peg  and  the  Greek  addo — to  sing, — meaning,  a  creature, 
that  wanders  about,  with  an  admirable,  peg-like  squeaking.  This 
supposition  deserves  careful  attention,  afler  which  it  will  probably  be 
rejected. 

Still  farther,  this  horse  hath  been  confidently  affirmed  to  be  Rozi- 
nante,  and  the  poem  to  be  the  composition  of  Don  Quixote  himself, 
made  in  that  very  "  valley  of  packstones,"  where  both  himself  and  his 
steed  were  belabored  into  a  most  elegiac  mood  and  condition. 

Lastly,  it  is  said  to  have  been  ahorse  of  the  "laboring  class,"  which 
died  not  long  since  in  Andover,  from  eating  pumpkin  pies,  that  were 
set  to  cool  in  the  window  of  the  '*  Seminary  Commons,"  and  which, 
during  his  life,  was  so  remarkable  for  poverty,  that  a  learned  Professor 
of  that  region  passing  by  him  one  day,  held  up  both  hands  and  ex- 
claimed, Cui  bono !  (what  hones  !) — Amid  these  conflicting  opinions, 
the  "  judicious  reader"  will  decide  for  himself. 

hiheratus.  From  Uhero — ^to  set  free, — ^i.  e.  by  the  disseveration  of 
the  soul  from  the  body — a  meaning  very  well  understood  by  reference 
to  the  Anti-Slavery  Society.     (Vide  Liberator.) 

Fuit,  This  form  of  the  verb  sum  hath  been  supposed  to  come  from 
fugio — to  flee,  to  escape — hence,  figuratively — to  cease  to  exist ;  thus 
intimating  that  whatever  is  past  is  dead,  and  exists  only  as  a  shadow 
in  the  mind.  Mysterious  order  of  the  creation,  by  which  all  things 
change,  even  in  passing  that  hair  bridge,  the  present  moment.  Now  I 
reverence  the  opinions  of  the  critics,  and  have  not  read  Athanasius's 
creed  in  vain,— qai  vohnt  esse  sahmm,  primum  iUi  necesse  est  credere 
CaihoKeamJidem; — which  may  be  translated  thus — Whoever  unshes  to 
walk  with  a  whole  skin,  must  receive  the  faith  of  the  majority  ;  yet  in 
this  one  thing,  I  must  dissent.  I  deny  that  the  ancients  used  the  past 
tense  of  the  verb  to  express  cessation  of  existence,  oflener  than  we 
do  ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  Br.  Blair's  opinion  was  founded  on  the  single 
passage,  he  quotes  in  illustration.  And  in  thatTery  passage  of  Virgil, 
it  is  the  circumstances  of  the  case  and  the  accompanying  interjection 
of  grief,  that  denotes  the  catastrophe,  not  the  tense  of  the  verb.  The 
ancients  would  have  understood  such  a  form  of  expression  as  little  as 
ourselves.  Let  me  be  judged  by  all,  who  have  read  Latin  and  Greek 
authors  with  any  attention. 

JFVitV  imo,  Pulchre  I  bene !  beate  dicta !  where  the  former  word  is 
repeated  with  strong  qualification.  (Vide  doctissimum  virum,  scilicet 
Sam.  Ciark,  et  alios  criticos  passim.) 

JFelieem,  I  wish  I  could  tell  what  happiness  is.  t  have  wandered 
through  philosophy,  firom  the  mysticisms  of  the  Shaster  to  the  truisms 
of  the  age  of  sense,  and  ^should  have  thrown  them  down,  one  and  all, 
with  the  exclamation  of  Lucretius,  **  Hoc  se  quisque  mode  semper 
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fugit/'  had  I  not  fortiinately  met  a  solution  of  all  abturditiea  And  con- 
tradictions in  the  new  and  noble  science  of  Phrenology.  Not  Theseus, 
when  he  entered,  heartsick  and  despairing,  the  dark  gate  of  the  laby- 
rinth, could  have  been  penetrated  with  more  litely  joy  in  receiving, 
from  the  hand  of  love,  the  thread  that  was  to  lead  him  safely  back 
from  the  den  of  the  incaverned  Minotaur,  than  was  I,  when  I  received 
this  key  to  the  mysteries  of  the  human  bosom.  But  I  will  abstain ; — 
I  meant,  in  this  note,  simply  to  introduce  a  very  few  of  the  opinions  of 
the  learned  on  the  subject  of  happiness. 

I.  Jonathan  Edwards.  '^  Happiness  consists  principally  in  the 
perception  of  these  three  things ; — viz.  of  the  consent  of  being  to  its 
own  being, — of  its  own  consent  to  being, — and  of  being's  consent  to 
being."     How  luminous !    It  reminds  me  of  the  old  rhyme — 

'*  A  body  met  a  body  in  a  bag  of  b«ans. 
Can  a  body  tell  a  body  what  a  body  means  ?" 

II.  S.  T.  Coleridge.  "  Pleasure  consists  in  the  harmony  between 
the  specific  excitability  of  a  living  creature,  and  the  exciting  causes, 
corresponding  thereunto.'' 

Query.  Has  the  "  self-determining  power,"  or  the  **  intuitive  rea* 
son,"  any  thing  to  do  with  this  definition  7 

III.  John  Locke.  ''  Happiness  consists  in  what  delights  and  ooih 
tents  the  mind." 

IV.  G.  Spurzheim.  "  The  happiness  of  man  consists  in  the  satis- 
faction of  his  faculties." 

DescensiL  "  Facilis  est  descensus  Averno."  I  never  knew  the 
full  force  of  this  quotation,  till  I  saw  an  ex-president  of  the  United 
States  tickling  his  old  age,  by  retracing  his  steps  from  honor's  temple, 
sinking  from  the  small  to  the  smaller,  till  he  could  at  last  prettily  en- 
tomb himself  in  a  string  of  asinine  verses  for  an  Annual. 


Abymo,  Abyss, — a  monkish  piece  of  Latinity,  but  representing, 
according  to  all  authority,  a  very  bad  place.  Whether  it  was  the  Val- 
ley of  Hinnom — a  wretched  hole, — or  the  Barathrum — a  great  pit  near 
Athens,  where  that  cleanly  people  used  to  throw  trash,  and,  sometimes, 
by  way  of  retort  polite,  foreign  ambassadors  ;•— or  whether  it  was  that 
cavern  in  Italy,  where  travelers  are,  to  this  day,  amused  with  seeing  a 
dog  choked  in  foul  air ; — whether  it  were  the  dark  depths  of  the  sea, 
or  the  still  darker  bed  of  our  last  sleep, — I  say,  whether  it  means  one 
or  all  of  these,  I  leave  the  reader  to  find  out  from  the  many  delightful 
books,  where  it  is  sounded  most  accurately  to  the  very  bottom.  "  O, 
there  is" — in  the  touching  words  of  Tristram  Shandy — "  O  there  is — 
whom  I  could  listen  to  the  whole  day,  whose  talents  lie  in  making 
what  he  fiddles  to  be  felt."  These  authors  have  each  digged  a  pil» 
according  to  his  own  liking — moved,  I  suppose,  by  the  same  enter- 
prizing  spirit,  that  tempted  Columbus  to  despise  the  notions  of  the 
learned,  and  penetrate  the  mighty  mystery  of  the  ocean.  "  To  make 
discoveries  for  ourselves,"  says  Andrew  Fuller,  "though  the  search 
may  require  time  and  toil,  is  unspeakably  more  pleasant,  than  4o  leam 
every  thing  from  the  information  of  others." 
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Nun^fwxm.  A  deep  thedogiui,  of  the  age  of  diaries  II.  in  a  Latin 
rhapsody  on  eternity,  proves  that  the  sum  of  future  happiness  and  mis- 
ery is  expressed  in  the  words  nunquam  and  semper — (never  and  always) 
— ^whereupon,  growing  sublime,  he  exclaims — 

"  Oh  nanquam !  Oh  semper ! 
Oh  lemper  !  Oh  nanquam  ! 
Nunquun,  semper^aetemitas.*' 

Culicem,  This  last  line  is  a  descending  from  a  great  fact  to  a  little 
one,  of  which  I  gave  a  forcible  illustration  in  the  note  on  descensit.  It 
18  a  kind  of  dallying  with  the  eye-lashes  of  the  thunderbolt,  known  in 
rhetoric  as  anticlimax,  and  in  common  life,  *'  as  coming  out  at  the 
little  end  of  the  horn." 

Nimis.  Oh  the  ne  quid  nimis  of  Terence — don't  take  too  large  a 
quid.  It  18  worth  a  whole  world  of  common  sayings.  Those  who 
make  speeches  for  the  sake  of  riding  on  an  occasion — those  who  make 
novels  in  two  volumes,  lor  the  sake  of  describing  ihe  dear  sensibilities 
of  woman,  or  the  amiable  rakeries  of  man — ilhose  who  alter  good  an* 
thors,  for  the  Bake  of  avoiding  the  law^  .made  and  provided  against 
book-stealing — in  fine,  that  whole  class  of  egotists,  who  scribble,  for 
the  sake  of  being  authors,  I  avoid  with  the  utmost  horror,  exclaiming, 
whenever  I  meet  one  of  these  harpies^-^/bentim  habet  in  comii^— he 
has  the  mark  of  the  beast — ^let  me  escape! 

Edcns.  Eating!  what  a  subject  I  But  it  is  above  roe,  and  I  resign 
it  to  Prof.  Hitchcock.  I  shall  only  make  a  few  touching  remarks.  I 
was  for  a  long  time  puzzled  to  find  out  what  was  meant  by  dieting  ; 
till,  by  watching  a  strange  character,  who  was  all  stomach,  at  one  time, 
and  aJl  mouth  another, — ^I  learned  that  dieting  meant,  indulging  in 
gluttony  half  the  year,  and  scolding  at  other  folks,  for  eating  at  all,  the 
other  half.  Men  love  to  be  remarkable,  else  Herostratus  never  would 
have  set  fire  to  the  temple  of  Diana.  I  cannot  find  words  of  reproba- 
tion strong  enough  for  those  pitifiil  creatures  that  seek  famousness  by 
such  means.  Ye  gormandizers,  who  devour  beef  and  grease,  pepper, 
salt,  vinegar  and  mustard,  pudding  and  pies,  till  tired  and  sickened 
nature  vomits  you  out  of  her  bosom  of  healthful  relishes — ^then  sit 
down,  with  the  manners  of  a  polar  bear,  over  black  bread,  and  call  it 
philosophy. 

Piethora,  This  expressive  word,  by  some  strange  mistake,  is  omit- 
ted in  the  Latin  Dictionary,  and  hente,  the  critic  may  again  be  prone 
to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  our  elegy.  But  the  fault  must  lie  with 
the  lexicographer.  Neither  man  nor  beast,  at  the  present  time,  need 
experience  such  a  calamity — by  such  a  disorder ; — the  reductio  ad 
mortem^  through  the  exertions  of  Leader  Dum-natus  and  his  followers^ 
will  soon  be  known,  only  as  an  affliction  of  antiquity. 

Coenam,  The  antiquity  of  our  poem  is  still  farther  illustrated  by 
the  usage  of  coenam — every  one  will  recollect,  that  this  was  the  prin- 
cipal meal  of  the  ancients. 

Vitam,  Life, — the  living  principle, — the  soul.  We  conceive  it  to 
be  evident,  from  the  connexion  of  the  above  word,  that  the  anoients 
conceived  the  principle  of  life  to  be  a  constituent  of  the  ''  divina  spir- 
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itos"  or  'MiTina  afflatas*' — ^a  diTision  of  the  soal.  E?ery  liTing  thing— 
ab  ostreo  ad  hominem — is  possessed  of  a  sott/,— one  class  of  eiistents 
having  merely  the  living  principle  ;  another,  in  addition,  the  affections ; 
and  still  a  higher,  the  intellectual ;  but  all  alike,  eternal  in  esse.  Tb 
Nofixov  dtt^QT^xaaiy  Big  nolJkmv  Betav  Idioiijias, — Damasc.  de  Myst. 
Egypt.  **  They  divided  the  intelligible  into  many  and  several  individ- 
ualities."— Coleridge,  The  line,  under  consideration,  farther  shows 
this  soul,  whatever  be  its  extent  of  quality,  to  be  material, — for  coenam 
and  viiam  (the  vitam  being,  as  before  said,  a  constituent  of  the  sptr- 
itus)  are  used  in  adjunction.  Consequently,  if  one  be  matter,  bo  most 
the  other  be. 

**  Who  goverm  freemen,  should  himself  be  free."— Pope. 
**  Who  drives  fat  oxen,  shoold  himself  be  fat.'* — Johnson, 

EvamuiL  The  nature  of  this  word  may  be  such  as  to  give  offence, 
and  induce  still  farther  doubt  of  the  genuineness  of  our  elegy.  But 
has  not  the  Mantuan  poet  most  feelingly  described  the  workings  of 
the  viscera  ?  And  will  not  such  authority  suffice  ?  If  a  doubt  re- 
mains, vide  id  reverend  issime  et  peritissime  et  purissime  auctore,  scil- 
icet Rod.  Dickinson.  Even  in  the  boasted  days  of  modern  refinement, 
we  may  find  sanction  for  the  purity  of  our  elegy  ;  says  the  chaste  and 
delicate  Mellen,  in  his  '*  Last  Grave  Digger," 

"  ETen  the  eiemenUi 
Lent  their  load  Bymj>aihy  to  valiant  men, 
In  this  sablime  eruption  (entction  f)  of  their  grief.*' 

Aethera.  The  poets  used  aethera  as  synonymous  with  HeaTen  or 
Jupiter.  It  is  an  important  question,  in  which  of  these  two  senses, 
enr  author  applies  the  phrase.  Did  not  aethera  refer  as  well  to  coenam 
as  to  otiasi,  we  should  not  hesitate  in  ascribing  to  it  the  former  defini- 
tion.   But  we  must  reserve  this  subject  for  a  fiiture  investigation. 

Excursus  generale. 

Si  nihil  infesti  donu,  vidiistt  Ulysses, 

Penelope  felix, — sed  sine  laude,  foret.-— Opu2.  TVuI. 

So  with  our  equus,  had  he  lived,  he  might  have  been  hoppy  ;  bnt  he 
16  more  glorious  in  his  death— the  poet  has  made  him  immortal.  In 
the  words  of  Sallust,  might  the  author  say  '*  Sua  cuique  satis  placebant." 
His  is  not  that  art,  "  quara  ad  afiEectum  casu  venit" — Sen.  £p. 

Excursus  finale. 

In  the  words  of  Coleridge — **  Here  1  (methinks  I  hear  the  reader 
exclaim)  here  is  a  meditation  on  a  broomstick,  with  a  vengeance  !'* — 
Now,  in  the  first  place,  I  am,  and  I  do  not  care  who  knows  it,  no  en- 
emy to  meditations  on  broomsticks ; — -provided  always,  that  the  same 
Meditation  on  Broomstick,  or  cdiud  quidlibet  eju^dem  farinae,  shall  be 
**  as  truly  a  meditation  as  the  broomstick  is  verily  a  broomstick."  And, 
in  conclusion, — "  Verily,  to  ask,  what  meaneth  all  this?  is  no  Hercu- 
lean labor.  And  the  reader  languishes  under  the  same  vain-glory  as 
his  author,  and  hath  laid  his  head  on  the  other  knee  of  Omphale,  if  he 
can  mistake  the  thin  vocables  of  incognitance,  for  the  consubstantial 
words,  which  thought  begetteth  and  goeth  forth  in." 

Sir  T.  Brown.  MSS. 
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7^  Teacher :  or  Moral  Influences  employied  in  the  InstrucHon  and 
Government  of  the  Young,  By  Jacob  Abbott y  late  Principal  of  the 
Mount  Vernon  Pemak  School,  Boston,  Mass, 

This  work  is  ao  attempt  to  improve  the  character  of  teachers,  by 
giving  them  more  correct  views  of  the  character  of  children,  by  inspir- 
ing them  with  an  interest  and  a  love  for  those  under  their  charge,  and 
by  leading  them  to  feel  more  deeply  the  responsibility  of  their  situation. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  prove  that  it  is  more  easy  to  govern  and  instruct  by 
means  of  religion,  reason,  and  love,  than  by  authority  and  force.  In  aU 
the  author's  remarks  there  appears  a  great  love  of  purity  and  truth,  and 
a  kindness  and  generosity  of  disposition.  There  is  no  apparent  wish  to 
use  religion,  because  he  might  abuse  its  sacred  sanctions,  to  frighten 
the  disobedient,  and  make  the  task  of  teaching  more  easy  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  desire  to  make  scholars  and  teachers  religious  beings, 
because  it  is  their  duty  to  be  so.  There  is  no  spiritual  pride,  because 
he  has  accomplished  what  few  teachers  have  attempted ;  and  no  con- 
ceited desire  to  make  his  views  of  education  appear  of  any  value,  unless 
they  may  be  found  to  be  true.  His  instructions  to  teachers  iwe  full  of 
sound  judgement.  He  is  enthusiastic,  but  not  destitute  ef  caution. 
He  has  not  advanced  crude  ideas,  with  the  notion  th^c  he  has  discov- 
ered a  new  plan,  by  which  he  is  about  to  convert  the  world ;  but  he 
freely  allows  that  his  plans  may  not  be  the  best — onfy  that  he  has  found 
them  successful,  and  he  recommends  them  to  be  adopted  or  copied 
by  other  teachers.  Indiscriminate  praise,^  however,  is  of  Httle  value. 
Let  those  who  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  read  Mr.  Abbott's  volume, 
judge  of  its-  value  from  the  aoelysis  and  extracts  which  follow. 

The  iirsfe  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  means  to  be 
used  to  excite  the  teacher's  interest  in  his  occupation.  The  second 
chapter,  to  a  consideration  of  the  general  arrangements  of  a  school. 
Instruction  n  the  subject  of  the  third.    In  this  he  says — 

"  There  sre  three  kinds  of  knowledf  e,.  the  meani  by  which  all  other  knowl- 
edge IS  acq,aired; — writing,  reading  and  calculation.  A  child  who  is  study- 
ing geography,  or  history  y  or  natural  science,  is  learning  facts  \  he  who  is  learning 
to  read,  write,  and  calcolate,  is  aequiring  skill,  bj^  which  his  knowledge  may  be 
indefinite^  increased.  To  teach  these  three  kinds  of  knowledge,  then,  is  the 
great  object  of  the  teacher  of  a  common  school.  It  may  be  questioned  whether 
all  other  studies  should  not  be  excluded;  certainiv,  that  teacher  is  unjust,  who 
takes  a  greater  interest  in  teaching  a  few  scholars  tiie  higher  branches  of  educa- 
tion, than  in  teachinff  a  whole  population  these  fundamental  subjects.*'  *  *  * 
-»*•««•  «  rf ever  get  out  of  patience  with  dullness ;  perhaps  f  ought  to 
say,  never  get  ont  of  patience  with  any  thing.  But,  above  all  things,  remember 
that  dullness  and  stupidity,— end  you  will  find  them  in  every  school, — afethe 
very  last  things  to  get  ont  of  patience  with.  If  the  Creator  has  so  formed  the 
mind  of  a  boy,  that  ne  must  go  through  life  slowly  and  with  difficulty,  impeded 
by  obstructions,  which  others  do  not  feel,  and  depressed  by  discouragements 
which  otheni  never  kaow^— his  k>t  is  suwly  hard  enough^  wiuonl  having  yon  Id 
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add  to  it  the  trials  and  aiifieriiig,  which  saicaam  and  reproach  from  you  can  heap 
upon  him.  Look  over  your  school-room,  therefore,  and  wherever  you  find  one, 
whom  you  perceive  the  Creator  to  have  endued  with  less  intellectual  power  than 
others,  fix  your  eye  upon  him,  with  an  expression  of  kindness  and  sympathy. 
Such  a  boy  will  have  suffering  enough  from  the  selfish  tyranny  of  his  compan- 
ions ;  he  ought  to  find  in  you  a  protector  and  a  Criend.  One  of  the  grealeat 
pleasures  which  a  teacher's  life  affords,  is  the  interest  of  seeking  out  such  an  one, 
bowed  down  with  burdens  of  depression  and  discouragement, — unaccustomed  to 
sympathy  and  kindness,  and  expecting  nothing  for  the  future,  bat  a  weary  con- 
tinuation of  the  cheerless  toils,  which  nave  embittered  the  past ;  and  the  pleasure 
of  taking  off  the  burden,  of  surprising  the  timid  disheartened  suArer  by  kind 
words  and  cheering  looks,  and  of  seeing  in  his  countenance  the  expression  of 
ease,  and  even  of  happiness,  gradually  returning." 

"  The  teacher  should  be  interested  in  aU  his  scholars,  and  aim  equally  to  se> 
cure  the  progress  of  all.  Let  there  be  no  neglected  ones  in  the  school-room.  We 
should  always  remember  that,  however  unpleasant  in  countenance  and  manners 
that  bashful  boy,  in  the  corner,  may  be,  or  however  repulsive  in  appearance,  or 
unhappy  in  disposition,  that  girl,  seeming  to  be  interested  in  nobody,  and  nobody 
appearing  interested  in  her, — they  still  have,  each  of  them,  a  mother,  who  loves 
her  own  child,  and  takes  a  deep  and  constant  interest  in  its  historjT'" 

"  Do  not  hope  or  attempt  to  make  all  your  pupils  alike.  Let  it  be  the  teach- 
er's aim  to  co-operate  with,  not  vainly  attempt  to  thwart  the  designs  of  Piovi^ 
dence." 

"  Assume  no  false  appearances,  in  your  school,  either  as  to  knowledge  or  char- 
acter. All  efforts  to  conceal  ignorance,  and  all  affectation  of  knowledge  not  pos- 
sessed, are  as  unwise  as  they  are  dishonest.  The  fiict,  that  the  teacher  does  not 
know  every  thing,  cannot  long  be  concealed,  if  he  tries  to  conceal  it ;  and  in  this, 
as  in  every  other  case,  honesty  b  the  best  policy." 

Chapter  IV.  is  upon  '*  Moral  Discipline." 

**  Be  careful  when  you  first  see  your  pupils,  that  you  meet  them  with  a  smile.  I 
do  not  mean  a  pretended  cordiality,  which  has  no  existence  in  the  heart,  hot 
think  of  the  relation,  which  you  are  to  sustain  to  them,  and  of  the  verjr  interest- 
ing circumstances,  under  which,  for  some  months  at  least,  your  destinies  are  to 
be  united  to  theirs,  until  you  cannot  help  feeling  a  strong  interest  in  them. 
Shut  your  eyes,  for  a  day  or  two,  to  their  faults,  if  possible,  and  take  an  interest 
in  all  their  pleasures  and  pursuits,  that  the  first  attitude,  in  which  yon  exhibit 
yourself  before  them,  may  be  one  which  shall  allure,  not  repel." 

**  The  first  thing  to  be  done,  as  a  preparation  for  reforming  individoal  cbanctar, 
in  school,  is,  to  secure  the  personal  attachment  of  the  individuals  to  be  reformed. 
This  must  not  be  attempted  by  professions  and  affected  smiles ;  and  still  less  by 
that  sort  of  obsequiousness,  common  in  such  cases,  which  produces  no  effect,  btrt 
to  make  the  bad  boy  suppose  that  his  teacher  is  afraid  of  him ;  which,  by  the  way, 
is,  in  fact,  in  such  cases,  usually  true.  Approach  the  pupil  in  a  bold  and  manly, 
but  frank  and  pleasant  manner.  Approach  him  as  his  superior,  but  still  as  his 
friend ;  desirous  to  make  him  happy — not  merely  to  obtun  his  good  will.  And 
the  best  way  to  secure  these  appearances,  is,  iust  to  secure  the  reality.  Actnally 
be  the  bo^^'s  friend.  Really  desire  to  make  him  happy ;«— happy  too  in  his  own 
way,  not  in  yours." 

"  In  endeavoring  to  correct  the  faults  of  vt)ur  pupils^  do  not,  as  many  teachers 
do,  seize  only  upon  those  particular  eases  of  transgression,  which  may  happen  to 
come  under  your  notice.  These  are  few,  compared  with  the  whole  number  of 
faults,  against  which  you  ought  to  exert  an  influence.  The  observing  and  pun- 
ishing such  cases,  is  a  small  part  of  your  duty." 

To  illustrate  the  value  of  this  precept,  he  gives  a  very  interesting 
relation  of  the  manner  in  which  a  teacher,  who  accidentally  heard  a 
boy  use  profane  language,  in  a  great  measure  cured  his  whole  school 
of  the  vice  of  profaneness.     114 — 116. 

In  the  same  chapter,  after  having  shown  the  means  to  be  used,  in 
order  to  make  boys  fond  of  system  and  regularity,  he  sayi 


**  Perhaps  some  experienced  teacher,  who  knows,  fVom  his  own  repeated  difil- 
culties  with  bad  boys,  what  sort  of  spirits  the  teacher  of  diatiiot  schools  has 
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sometimes  to  deal  with,  may  ask,  as  he  reads  this,  '  Do  you  expect  that  such  a 
method  as  this  will  succeed  in  keeping  your  school  in  order?  Why,  there  are 
boys,  in  almost  every  school,  whom  you  would  no  more  coax  into  obedience  and 
order,  in  this  way,  than  you  would  persuade  the  north-west  wind  to  change  its 
course,  by  reasoning.  "  I  know  there  are;  (says  Mr.  A.)  all  1  should  expect  or 
hope  for,  by  such  measures  as  these,  is,  to  interest  and  gain  over  to  our  side  the  nut' 
jority^" 

"  There  should  be  a  great  difference  made  between  the  measures  you  take  to 
prevent  wrong,  and  the  feelings  of  displeasure  ag^ainst  wrong  when  it  is  done. 
The  former  should  be  strict,  authoritative,  unbending ;  tlie  latter  should  be  mild 
and  gentle.  *  *  *  It  is  the  morose  look,  the  harsh  expression,  the  tone  of 
irritation  and  fretfulness,  which  is  so  unpopular  in  school.  The  sins  of  childhood 
are,  by  nine-tenths  of  mankind,  enormously  overrated  ;  and  perhaps  none  overrate 
them  more  extravagantly  than  teachers." 

"  Lead  your  pupils  to  see  that  they  must  share  with  you  the  credit  or  the  dis- 
grace, which  success  or  failure  may  bring.  *  *  *  Repeat,  with  judicious  cau- 
tion, what  is  said  of  the  school,  both  for  and  against  it,  and  thus  endeavor  to 
interest  the  scholars  in  its  public  reputation.  •  *  *  jf  the  scholars  are  led  to 
understand  that  the  school  is,  to  a  great  extent,  their  institution, — that  they  must 
assist  to  sustain  its  character,  and  that  they  share  the  honor,  if  any  honor  is  ac- 
quired,— a  feeling  will  prevail  in  the  school,  which  may  be  turned  to  a  most  useful 
account." 

"  Feel  that,  in  the  management  of  the  school,  you  are  under  obligation,  as  well 
as  the  scholars ;  and  let  this  feeling  appear  in  all  that  you  do.  *  *  *  It  will 
assist  very  much,  too,  in  securing  cheerful,  ffood-humored  obedience  to  the  regu- 
lations of  the  school,  if  you  extend  their  aumority  over  yourself." 

Id  cases  of  difficult  managernent,  Mr.  Abbott  advises  teachers  to  go 
directly  and  frankly  to  the  individual,  who  causes  the  difficulty,  and 
come  at  once  to  a  full  understanding  with  him,  as  to  what  his  inten- 
tions for  the  future  may  be. 

**  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  this  course  will  be  effectual.  *  *  *  To  make  it 
Buccessful,  however,  it  must  be  done  properly.  *  ^  *  It  must  be  deliberate, 
generally  better  afler  a  little  delay.  It  must  be  indulgent,  so  far  as  the  view, 
which  the  teacher  takes  of  the  guilt  of  the  pupil,  is  concerned  ;  every  palliating 
consideration  must  be  felt.  It  must  be  firm  and  decided,  in  regard  to  tne  neces- 
sity of  a  change,  and  the  determination  of  the  teacher  to  effect  it  It  must  also 
be  open  and  frank;  no  insinuations,  no  hints,  no  surmises;  but  plain,  honest, 
open  dealing.  In  many  cases,  the  communication  may  be  made  most  delicately 
and  roost  successfully,  m  writing.  The  more  delicately  you  touch  the  feelings  of 
your  pupils,  the  more  tender  these  feelings  will  become.  Many  a  teacher  stu- 
pifies  and  hardens  the  moral  sense  of  his  pupils  by  the  harsh  and  rough  expos- 
ures, to  which  he  drags  the  private  feelings  of  the  heart.  A  man  may  easily  pro- 
duce such  a  state  of  feeling  in  his  schoolroom,  that  to  address  even  the  gentlest 
reproof  to  any  individual,  in  the  hearing  of  the  next,  would  be  a  most  severe 
punishment ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  may  so  destroy  that  sensitiveness,  that 
nia  vociferated  reproaches  will  be  as  unheeded  as  the  idle  wind." 

Chapter  V.  is  upon  ''  Religious  Influence."  The  subject  is  intro- 
duced by  a  consideration  of  the  right,  which  a  man  has  to  dissemi- 
nate his  peculiar  opinions ;  because  many  teachers  have  failed  to  sat- 
isfy their  employers,  and  have  been  the  cause  of  much  unhappiness 
to  themselves  and  others,  by  attempting  to  teach  sectarian  opinions, 
instead  of  '*  reading,  writing,  and  calculation."  **  He  is  employed  for 
a  specific  purpose,  and  he  has  no  right  to  wander  from  that  purpose, 
except  as  far  as  he  can  go,  with  the  common  consent  of  his  employers." 
Mr.  Abbott  then  goes  on  to  consider  whether  a  teacher  can  do  good 
by  religious  influence  without  introducing  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
any  sect  of  Christians.  He  shows,  that  ''  the  common  ground,  on  re- 
ligious subjects,  in  this  country,  is  very  broad,"  and  that  if  teachers 
VOL.  V.  55 
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do  universally  confine  themselves  to  the  limits,  which  he  defines,  they 
may  accomplish  within  them  a  **  vast  amount  of  good." 

Religion,  he  says^  is  not  to  be  appealed  to  in  order  to  make  it  assist 
in  the  government  of  the  school ;  it  is  not  to  be  brought  before  the 
mind  of  a  disobedient  pupil,  ''  in  a  vain  effort,  to  make  an  impression 
upon  the  conscience  of  one,  who  has  done  wrong,  and  who  cannot,  by 
other  means,  be  brought  to  submission.  The  pupil,  in  such  cases,  un- 
derstands that  the  teacher  appeals  to  religious  truth,  only  to  eke  oat 
his  own  authority,  and,  of  course,  it  produces  no  effect." 

"  Many  teachers  make  great  mistakes  in  this  respect.  A  bad  boj,  who  hai 
done  something  openly  and  directly  subversive  of  the  good  order  of  the  rehool, 
or  the  rights  oi  his  companions,  is  called  before  the  master,  who  thinks  that  the 
most  powerful  weapon  to  wield  against  him  is  the  Bible.  So  while  the^trembliog 
culprit  stands  before  him,  he  admmisters  to  him  a  reproof,  which  consists  of  u 
almost  ludicrous  mixture  of  scolding,  entreaty,  religious  instruction,  and  threat- 
ening of  punishment.  But  such  an  occasion  as  this  is  no  time  to  touch  a  bad  boy'i 
heart.     He  is  steeled,  at  such  a  moment,  against  any  thing  but  mortification." 

"  Finally  (says  he,  at  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter)  let  me  insert  as  the  key- 
stone of  all  I  have  been  saying  in  this  chapter,  be  sincere  and  ardent,  and  conaistp 
ent  in  your  own  piety.  Be  constantly  watchful  and  careful,  not  only  to  maiDtiin 
intimate  communion  with  God,  and  to  renew  it  daily  in  your  seasons  of  retire- 
ment, but  guard  your  conduct.  Let  piety  control  and  regulate  it.  Show  ^oor 
pupils  that  it  makes  you  amiable,  patient,  forbearing,  benevolent  in  little  thingi, 
as  well  as  in  great  thmgs,  and  your  example  will  co-operate  with  your  inftnic- 
tions,  and  allure  your  pupils  to  walk  in  the  paths  which  you  tread." 

Chapter  VI.  contains  a  description  of  the  Mount  Vernon  School 
Of  the  plan  of  its  government  and  instruction,  he  says,  that  he  has  no 
idea  that  it  is  superior  to  those  adopted  in  many  other  schools.  In  bis 
management  there  seems  to  have  been  no  government ;  the  scholars 
and  teachers  appear  to  have  lived  in  that  happy  and  enviable  state, 
in  which,  as  in  Israel  of  old,  when  there  was  no  king,  everj  one 
did  what  was  right  in  his  own  eyes.  In  the  general  arrangements  of 
his  school,  there  was  much  that  was  peculiar, — much  that  could  not  be 
introduced  into  the  common  district  schools  of  the  country;  still, 
every  teacher  may  derive  advantage  from  a  perusal  of  that  part  of  the 
chapter,  which  relates  to  this  subject.  The  most  important  peculiarity 
of  Mr.  Abbott's  school  is  the  means  of  religious  instruction ;  and  yet 
they  were  so  simple,  and  would  so  naturally  be  suggested  to  the  mind 
of  any  teacher,  who  wished  his  scholars  to  feel  their  accountability,  not 
to  him,  so  much  as  to  God,  that  they  need  not  be  more  particularly 
noticed. 

The  next,  and  last  chapter,  is  occupied  by  remarks  and  cautions 
upon  the  new  schemes,  and  new  books,  which  teachers  are  continually 
publishing  at  the  present  day.  If  his  remarks  were  read,  many  a 
disappointed  teacher  would  perceive  why  it  is  that  his  hopes  hare 
been  blasted  ;  and  were  his  cautions  regarded,  many  more  would  be 
saved  the  mortification  and  misfortunes  to  which  the  publishers  of  nev 
school-books  are  exposed. 

Such  is  Mr.  Abbott's  "Teacher;" — a  book  to  which  too  much 
praise  can  scarcely  be  given.  Were  its  precepts  followed  by  all,  and 
its  spirit  imbibed  by  all,  who  take  upon  themselves  the  highly  respon- 
sible office  of  a  public  teacher,  there  could  scarcely  be  a  happier 
place  than  a  school-room.  Instead  of  the  fretfulness,  and  vexation, 
and  tearsy  so  often  to  be  seen  there,  happy  and  contented  faces  would 
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appear  on  all  sides ;  children  would  dread  to  become  men,  and  men 
would  wish  to  be  school-boys.  The  volume  is  not  interesting  to  teach- 
ers alone ;  the  narratives,  by  which  his  precepts  are  illustrated,  give 
the  volume  an  interest  on  their  account ;  and  every  one,  who  wishes 
well  to  the  improvement  of  our  common  schools,  will  rejoice  to  see 
that  the  young  may  be  educated  by  religion,  reason,  and  love. 


The  Token  and  Atlantic  Souvenir,     For  1834. 

Having  survived  its  contemporary  annuals,  the  Token  makes  its 
seventh  appearance,  with  no  marks  of  premature  decay.  Whether  this 
success  has  been  owing  to  its  literary  merit,  its  style  of  embellishment, 
or  the  management  and  skill  of  its  publishers,  we  cannot  pretend  to 
decide ;  but  as  the  simple  fact  of  success  is  a  criterion  of  merit  in 
politics,  we  hardly  know  why  it  should  not  be  so  received  in  literature. 
We  congratulate  all  parties  on  this  prosperity,  because  it  is  our  im- 
pression, that  the  present  work  has  done  something  for  American  art, 
and,  if  on  no  other  account,  is  deserving' of  ample  encouragement. 

To  any  one,  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  selecting  large  pictures,  that 
will  prove  effective  when  reduced,  it  will  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise, 
that  several  of  the  plates,  in  the  present  volume,  are  unfortunately 
chosen.  I'he  Presentation  Plate  is,  perhaps,  well  enough,  with  a  sin- 
gle exception  ;  we  are  always  in  favor  of  having  even  statuary  billing 
and  cooing  carried  on  in  private.  Interesting  as  arc  the  little  figures 
on  the  pedestal  in  the  back  ground,  we  think  they  had  been  better 
placed  in  the  rear  of  the  tree  ;  such  a  situation  would  have  been  de- 
cidedly more  natural,  as,  in  all  probability,  a  living  couple  would  have 
chosen  it  for  the  indulgence  of  similar  antics.  The  tiUe-page,  we 
think,  is  similarly  unfortunate;  we  do  not  sufficiently  understand  the 
circumstances  or  the  scene,  and,  unless  further  informed,  shall  die  in 
Ignorance  of  the  fact  whether  the  back  ground  is  intended  to  represent 
the  sky  and  a  star,  or  a  brick  wall  and  a  candle. 

The  Fall  of  Nineveh  exhibits  an  effect  that  could  be  well  produced 
by  the  tasteful  application  of  a  blacking-brush.  Napoleon  might  have 
bivouacked  his  armies  in  a  nut-shell  with  as  much  propriety  as  that  with 
which  an  artist  undertakes  to  represent  the  magnificent  ruin  of  the 
great  city  in  four  inches  by  three.  Rebecca  and  Ivanhoe  form  a  dis- 
agreeable, black-looking  picture,  some  of  whose  details  of  drapery  and 
architecture  are  well  done.  Its  painter  would  be  more  successful 
in  designing  for  upholsterers,  or  inventing  showy  fashions  for  the 
milliners,  than  in  giving  visible  expression  to  the  imaginations  of  a 
Scott.  The  human  countenances,  in  which  the  whole  interest  and 
intellect  of  such  a  picture  should  be  concentrated,  are  sorry  carica*- 
tures  ;  dull  and  meaningless.  Rebecca's  attitudinizing  is  also  far  from 
faultless;  we  cannot  imagine  in  what  school  the  artist  studied  his 
graces,  any  more  than  we  can  trace  the  origin  of  his  beauties. 

But  to  turn  to  a  more  agreeable  view  of  the  matter.  The  Orphans, 
and  Why  Don't  he  Come,  both  by  John  Cheney,  are  engravings  of  a 
very  superior  order  ;  their  finish  is  exquisite.  That  more  striking  and 
attractive  subjects  might  have  been  chosen  for  the  display  of  his  power, 
we  cannot  deny*;  but  we  think  none  could  have  been  selected,  into 
which  he  would  have  thrown  more  sweetness^  or  that  would  have  beea 
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more  happily  adapted  to  the  peculiar  character  of  his  excellence.     If 

the  Token  had  done  nothing  more  than  it  has  done  in  fostering  and 

bringing  forward  the  rising  talent  of  Cheney,  it  would  have  rendered 

eminent  assistance  to  the  progress  of  American  art.     We  look  forward 

with  confidence  to  the  time  when  this  young  man  will  stand  among  the 

first  engravers  of  his  time,  if  he  do  not  rise  to  the  very  summit  of  his 

profession. 

Benares  is  pretty  well  executed  ;  the  chief  fault  consists  in  our 
familiarity  with  the  original  engraving,  and  in  the  attempt  to  reduce 
so  much  matter  into  so  small  a  space.  The  Flowers  is  a  sweet  design, 
and  delicately  engraved  by  Pelton.  The  Castle,  by  Ellis,  is  good, 
though  by  no  means  equal  to  other  of  that  artist's  productions.  The 
Night  Storm,  by  Neagle,  is  spirited,  and  equal  to  the  best  in  the 
volume ;  it  reflects  credit  on  the  artist,  and  Vandervelde  himself, 
we  have  no  doubt,  would  be  satisfied  with  it.  In  the  Death  of  Hassan, 
the  efiect  of  the  original  has  been  lost.  If  the  Portrait  be  really  a 
portrait,  we  hope  it  is  an  ugly  likeness ;  every  thing  is  pretty  about  it 
but  the  face,  in  which  a  slip  of  the  graver,  or  bad  taste  of  the  arti^ 
has  ruined  one  of  the  most  important  features.  The  Peasant  Girl  is 
an  attempt  at  simplicity,  but  lacks  beauty  and  interest ;  there  is  some 
sweetness  about  the  face,  but  not  enough  to  compensate  for  the  general 
dingitiess  of  the  picture.  The  Young  Harlequin,  another  of  Neagle's 
productions,  is  capital ;  the  design  is  highly  pleasrng,  the  grouping  is 
fortunate,  and  the  whole  picture  is  full  of  life  and  easy  nature. 

We  need  not  pretend  to  deny,  that  the  only  possible  motive  for  en- 
couraging publications  of  this  character  is  found  in  the  encourage- 
ment they  extend  to  artists.  They  do  not  necessarily  cultivate  a  good 
style  of  literature ;  but  they  do  necessarily  create  a  good  taste  and 
actual  improvement  in  the  arts.  Before  the  introduction  of  Souvenirs, 
our  engravers  were  employed,  almost  exclusively,  on  coarse  and  cheap 
work  ;  and  to  this  they  are  now  obliged  chiefiy  to  confine  their  atten- 
tion. We  cannot  expect  to  meet  a  Heath  or  a  Finden,  in  every  work- 
shop, or  to  find  a  finished  artist  in  every  cutter  of  visiting  cards.  Our 
engravers  are  young  men  ;  they  must  be  encouraged  and  led  forward 
by  public  favor  and  assistance ;  and  it  is  only  by  discriminating  ap- 
proval or  condemnation  that  they  can  become  aware  of  their  own 
merits  or  defects.  We  regret  very  much  that  some  of  the  expense, 
lavished  on  this  publication,  had  not  been  distributed  among  the 
painters.  Some  of  the  most  effective  pictures  in  the  previous  voliunes 
of  this  very  work,  have  been  from  the  designs  of  Weir,  Fisher,  and 
other  American  artists.  Let  the  publisher  cut  down  a  few  of  the 
plates — for  so  large  a  number  is  unnecessary — and  let  him  employ  na- 
tive painters  on  designs  of  native  interest.  He  could  abstract  eight  or 
nine  hundred  dollars  from  the  cost  of  engravings,  for  this  purpose,  if 
he  would  only  rid  himself  of  the  absurd  notion,  that  the  quality  of  the 
engravings  is  of  less  imf)ortance  than  the  number. 

But  little  room  remains  for  an  examination  of  the  literary  merit  of 
the  Token.  The  Reminiscence  of  Federalism,  by  Miss  Sedgwick,  is 
the  best,  and  Autumn,  by  Mr.  Thompson,  is  the  worst  piece  in  the 
book ;  the  latter  has  all  the  tameness  and  common-place  of  a  school- 
boy's theme,  with  none  of  its  childish  simplicity.  The  article  of  Mr. 
Greenwood  exhibits  the  usual  excellencies  of  his  style ;  and  that  of 
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Mr.  Dewey  is  fluent,  feeling,  and  eloquent.  The  Diamond  and  the 
Castle  are  only  unfortunate  in  their  subjects;  their  style  is  rich  and 
glowing,  though  still  chaste  and  elegant ;  the  fortunate  combination  of 
these  antagonist  characteristics  cannot  fail  to  make  up  a  popular  and 
attractive  manner. 

Of  the  poetry  we  think  some  verses  might  have  been  advantageously 
omitted,  though  we  remember  no  single  piece  that  is  particularly  ob^ 
jectionable.  Miss  Gould  is  as  fortunate  as  usual,  and  Mrs.  Sigourney 
has  not  fallen  below  some  of  her  previous  efforts.  Some  of  the  anony- 
mous pieces  possess  merit.  Pleasant  Thoughts  is  a  pleasant  trifle ;  it 
would  not  b^  a  feather  for  a  large  bird  to  plume  himself  upon,  but  an- 
swers very  well  for  the  filament  of  a  butterfly's  wing.  The  illustration 
of  the  Night  Storm  exhibits  poetical  fancy,  and  is  decidedly  a  pretty 
thing.  The  versification  of  the  Sea  Shell  is  harmonious  and  pleasing. 
Mr.  Mifflin  had  better  cease  paying  his  addresses  to  the  Muses  ;  we  do 
not  think  they  give  him  sufficient  encouragement.  The  little  poems, 
by  Park  Benjamin,  display  a  rich  use  of  language,  and  are  quite  accept- 
able productions.  Death  and  his  Myrmidons  is  rough,  and  displays  a 
most  frank,  though  not  very  laudable,  contempt  for  the  proprieties  of 
verse ;  but  the  pictures  in  it  are  striking,  the  knguage  is  often  con- 
densed and  highly  expressive,  and  here  and  there  are  glimpses  of  the 
''vision  and  the  faculty,''  which  indicate  a  high  order  of  poetry.  Per- 
haps the  rudeness  of  the  versification  may  have  been  adopted  under 
the  mistaken  idea,  that  it  is  more  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  the 
subject.  The  poetical  efforts  of  the  editor,  in  the  present  volume,  seem 
to  aim  at  a  quiet  and  simple  beauty,  without  an  attempt  at  any  thing 
beyond  it.  We  think  they  are  successful ;  the  pieces  are  smooth,  me- 
lodious, and  agreeable.  Though,  perhaps,  not  so  well  adapted  as  some 
others  for  public  exhibition,  they  are  quite  pretty  cabinet  pictures,  and 
would  tell  better  in  a  parlor  than  in  a  gallery.  For  this  very  reason 
they  are  well  selected  for  a  parlor  book.  The  Old  Oak,  by  Mr.  Good- 
rich, exhibits  feeling  and  good  taste,  and,  if  we  had  not  already  over- 
stepped our  limits,  we  should  be  pleased  to  extract  it. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  not  aware  that  the  Token  has  lost  any  claim  on 
public  favor  by  the  appearance  of  the  present  volume.  'The  merit 
which  has  enabled  it  to  outlive  its  competitors  still  sustains  it.  The 
publisher  and  editor,  however,  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  improved 
taste  which  they  have  in  part  created  will  destroy  them,  if  they  remain 
stationary  ;  every  year  must  improve  the  appearance  of  the  work,  or 
it  will  not  come  up  to  the  standard  of  excellence  which  the  work  itself 
has  raised. 


Sermons  on  various  Subjects ,  preached  at  the  Church  in  Barton-square, 
Scdem,  Mass,  By  Henry  Colman. 

We  have  rarely  found  a  book  more  distinguished  by  good,  useful 
common  sense,  than  this  volume  of  sermons.  The  violent  declama- 
tions and  denunciations  which  formed  the  staple  articles  of  preaching 
for  many  years,  to  the  great  injury  of  good  morals  and  good  tempers, 
find  no  place  here.  A  series  of  discourses,  on  the  most  important 
topics  connected  with  human  duties,  in  the  relations  of  man  to  man, 
and  man  to  his  Maker,  preached  in  the  ordinary  discharge  of  clerical 
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duty,  fill  this  valuable  and  interesting  volume.  Instead  of  vague  and 
sounding  eloquence,  they  abound  in  strong  statements  of  the  condition 
of  man,  his  vices,  his  virtues,  the  remedies  of  the  former,  and  the  ways 
of  supporting  the  latter.  Mr.  Colman  goes  into  the  true  situation  of 
men,  and  preaches  to  the  **  business  and  bosoms."  This  is  what  we 
want.  Sensible  people  go  to  church  to  have  their  minds  elevated  from 
the  depressing  cares  of  life,  purified  from  the  passions  called  into 
action  by  intercourse  with  the  world,  filled  with  devout  gratitude 
towards  the  Author  of  their  being,  and  with  kindness  and  charity 
towards  their  fellow-men.  The  peculiar  notions,  the  theological 
hobbies  of  particular  preachers,  about  which  the  world  has  been  filled, 
formerly  with  streams  of  blood,  latterly  with  streams  of  ink,  are  of  no 
great  consequence  to  the  mass  of  hearers.  As  a  general  rule,  tbej 
ought  to  be  shut  out  from  the  pulpit,  and  shut  up  in  dogmatic  treatises 
of  polemic  theology,  where  those  who  have  a  taste  for  such  things  may 
go  and  find  them. 

The  style  of  Mr.  Coleman  is  not  very  polished,  but  is  nervoos  and 
strong.  Sometimes  he  rises  into  an  earnest  eloquence,  that  moves  the 
understanding  and  touches  the  heart.  Occasional  inaccuracies  of 
expression  and  construction  occur,  which  are  open  to  the  censare  of 
fastidious  criticism,  such  as  the  "  evidence  is  the  writings,"  d&c.  p.  61, 
and  '*  feel  the  bitter  cravings  of  countless  artificial  wants  to  which 
they  have  been  inured;"  but  these  are  of  but  little  consequence  amidst 
the  general  excellencies  of  thought  and  style,  which  characterize  the 
book. 

The  sermons  follow  each  other  in  a  natural  order,  thongh  not  con- 
nected by  a  strictly  necessary  sequence.  Most  of  the  great  topics, 
which  it  concerns  man  to  think  about,  in  reference  to  this  world  and 
the  next,  are  taken  up  and  handled  with  good  sense  and  power.  The 
sermon  on  "  Consistency  of  Character,"  is  excellent.  There  is  not, 
perhaps,  much  novelty  in  the  following  definition,  but  it  is  useful,  and 
clear,  and  vigorous. 

Of  the  various  attributes  which  ennoble  the  character,  perhaps  none  has  more 
just  claims  to  respect,  than  what  is  termed  consistency,  the  quality  recommended 
in  the  text.  It  is  rare  in  proportion  to  its  value.  What  is  this  conaistency  of 
character  of  which  we  speak?  The  text  enjoins  upon  us  to  ponder  the  path  of 
our  feet ;  to  let  all  our  ways  be  established ;  to  turn  not  to  the  right  hand  dot  to 
the  left.  Reflect  upon  the  course  of  life,  which  you  pursue;  examine  jour 
actions;  weigh  them  well  in  their  nature,  influences,  and  probable  resolta; 
soberly  and  intelligently  determine  the  principles  by  which  your  life  should  be 
governed.  Having  ascertained  your  duty,  pursue  it.  Having  fixed  the  princi- 
ples which  should  regulate  your  conduct,  adhere  to  them ;  and  let  your  whole 
character  be  consistent  with  them.  Be  cer^in  to  live  as  you  believe.  Every  art 
and  occupation  has  its  rules  and  principles.  The  mechanic  or  artisan  most  con- 
form to  those  which  belong  to  his  trade.  The  navig^ator,  who  traverses  the  palk- 
iess  ocean,  must  be  guided  by  the  established  principles  of  that  science,  wiUioat 
whose  aid  he  will  attempt  in  vain  to  ascertain  his  course,  to  proceed  in  safety,  or 
to  reach  with  success  his  destined  port.  The  tiller  of  the  earth,  if  he  would  find 
a  reward  for  his  toil,  must  observe  the  times  and  seasons,  and  conform  to  the 
established  laws  of  nature.  The  man,  who  would  have  physical  or  mental  heatth, 
must  follow  those  counsels  of  wisdom  and  safety,  whicn  nature  inculcates  and 
experience  confirms.  In  regard  to  every  thing  valuable,  there  are  certain  condi- 
tions determined  and  prescribed,  with  which  we  must  comply,  if  we  would  be 
successful.  All  these  analogies  apply  to  the  moral  character.  Here  as  much  as 
any  where,  there  must  be  a  conformity  to  established  principles.  A  reasonable 
and  moral  being  certainly  ought  not  to  be  the  creature  of  mere  impolMe  mad 
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!  oaprioM.  and  driven  about  conUnualTy  by  the  innumetable  fluctuations  to  which 

he  may  be  exposed.  He  should  not  be  the  sport  of  bis  passions  or  imagination, 
or  the  many  external  influences  by  which  he  may  be  assailed.  He  should  have 
an  object )  that  object  should  be  defined ;  the  means  of  its  accomplishment  should 
be  determined ;  these  means  must  be  steadily  exerted ;  and  his  whole  conduct 
conformed  to  them,  that  he  may  effect  hb  purpose.  Such,  in  the  abstract,  is 
consistency  of  character. 

But  of  all  these  discourses,  we  think  that  "  On  Pauperism,"  the 
most  striking  and  important.     The  preacher  treats  it  in  a  truly  Chris- 
tian spirit,  with  a  plainness  of  speech  and  wisdom  of  opinion  that  enti- 
i  tie  it  to  much  consideration.     His  division  of  the  subject  is  simple  and 

1  natural.     He  first  considers  the  causes  of  poverty — and  then  its  remc' 

!  dies.     Under  both  these  general  heads,  he  makes  many  reflections  of 

I  serious  import  and  practical  application  to  the  condition  of  almost 

E  every  body  in  New-England.     But  as  an  "  ounce  of  prevention  is 

I  worth  a  pound  of  cure,"  we  prefer  his  remarks  upon  the  former  gen- 

eral branch  of  the  subject,  and  shall  confine  our  extracts  to  them. 

^  One  of  the  great  causes  of  poverty  is  vice.    We  would  not,  by  any  means,  in- 

f  sinuate  that  a  majority  of  the  poor  are  vicious.    Far  from  it ;  in  proportion  to 

I  their  numbers  we  believe  that  there  is  as  much  virtue  among  the  poor  as  the  rich. 

.  Of  those,  however,  who  become  objects  of  public  relief  and  the  inmates  of  our 

pauper  establishments,  without  a  doubt  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  brought 

'-  there  by  their  own  or  the  vices  of  those  upon  whom  they  were  dependent,  and 

c  who  dragged  them  down  with  themselves.    This  is  a  well-ascertained  fact ;  and 

;.  it  is  amoD^  the  obvious  retributions  of  Divine  Providence  that  drunkenness,  de- 

^  bauchery,  idleness,  and  wilful  improvidence,  should  in  most  cases,  in  this  world, 

be  followed  by  dreadful  penalties,  the  loss  of  substance,  incapacity  of  acquisition, 

ruin  of  credit,  desertion  of  friends,  discontent,  recklessness,  and  despair,  and  a 

I  degradation,  infamy,  and  wretchedness,  commensurate  with  the  guilt,  and  aggra> 

vated  by  the  bitter  consciousness  of  just  desert. 

One  of  the  next  great  causes  of  poverty  is  a  want  of  faculty.    The  art  of  living 
or  of  procuring  a  livelihood  in  such  a  community  as  ours,  is  a  considerable  matter, 
and  requires  a  knowledge,  judgement,  and  sagacity,  of  which  a  large  portion  of 
f  mankind  are  not  possessea.    They  are  ignorant;  they  are  simple.    They  are 

incapable  of  directing  themselves ;  and  especially  they  lack  judgment.  They 
become  inefficient.  They  are  unable  to  make  the  proper  use  of  uie  advantages 
which  they  have.  They  are  wasteful  of  the  means  of  subsistence  and  comfort, 
which  are  at  any  time  in  their  possession.  They  have  a  certain  recklessness  and 
indifierence  towards  the  future,  which  forbids  any  thing  like  frugality.  They  are 
easily  imposed  on  by  the  overreaching  and  cunning,  and  villany  of  tnose  harpies, 
who  take  every  possible  advantage  of  their  simplicity  and  necessities ;  ana  are 
ready  always,  under  some  deceitful  i>retence,  to  plunder  them  of  any  miserable 
pittance,  wnich  may  be  thrown  in  their  way. 

Aversion  to  labor  is  another  great  cause  of  poverty.  Labor  requires  resolution, 
effort,  and  perseverance.  These  are,  therefore,  difficult;  and  are  not  the  effect 
of  any  sudden  determination,  but  of  early  and  long-continued  practice  and  habit. 
In  a  community  furnishing  innumerable  incitements  and  facibties  to  dissipation, 
and  where  pleasure  constitutes  the  great  pursuit  of  a  large  ^rtion,  labor  comes 
naturally  to  be  considered  a  hardship ;  and  false  notions  and  improper  education 
represent  labor  as  degrading,  and  of  course  increase  the  general  aversion  to  it. 
But  the  wise  appointments  of  Divine  Providence  are  fixed ;  ordinarily  the  goods 
of  life  are  to  be  acquired  only  at  the  price  of  labor.  The  original  law  is  perma- 
nent; and  man  must  ^et  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  Idleness  tends  to 
poverty  as  well  as  to  crime ;  and  mucn  of  the  want,  which  exists  among  us,  is  to 
be  traced  immediately  to  an  utter  indisposition  to  labor.  In  our  happy  country, 
labor  is  always  in  demand,  and  seldom  fails  of  its  reward ;  much  of  the  poverty 
which  exists,  therefore,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  idleness,  negligence,  and  that  ridicu- 
lous and  contemptible  pride,  which  makes  us  ashamed  of  honest  work. 

Luxury  and  extravagance  are  great  sources  of  poverty.  A  large  part  of  the 
community  are  living  beyond  their  means.  They  cover  their  tables  with  a 
wasteful  abundance ;  Uiey  trick  themselves  out  in  all  sorts  of  expensive  finery — 
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they  are  ready  to  engage  in  every  party  of  pleasure.  Antieipatin?  profits,  which 
will  never  be  realized,  living  wholly  upon  credit,  emulating  and  often  greatlj 
surpassing  in  their  wasteful  and  criminal  expenditures  the  example  of  the  mott 
affluent,  the  consequences  may  in  general  be  foreseen.  I'hey  soon  find  them« 
selves  embarrassed ;  they  plunge  deeper  into  the  most  hazardous  specnlations, 
putting  their  neighbor's  property  at  risk ;  they  explode  when  at  their  greatest 
neight;  and  then  comes  bankruptcy  both  of  purse  and  character ;  and  poverty 
reposes  like  an  incubus  upon  the  individual  and  his  family,  amd  crushes  him  to 
the  ground.  Happy  for  him,  if  the  early  foresight  of  a  result,  which  it  requires 
little  sagacity  to  predict,  does  not  involve  him  in  a  much  heavier  calamity  than 
poverty ;  I  mean  the  guilt  of  cheating  and  fraud,  the  crime -of  concealing  prop- 
erty, which  does  not  belong  to  him;  availing  himself  of  some  miierable  evasion 
or  trick  ;  and  setting  his  honest  creditors  at  defiance. 

This  sort  of  luxury  and  extravagance  is  not  confined  to  any  class  in  society. 
Those  who  assume  to  be  the  highest,  practise  it ;  and  their  example  is  followed 
by  the  lowest ;  so  that  the  fruits  of  labor  are  prodigally  wasted  and  consomed  in 
indulgences,  excesses,  and  extravagances,  to  which  no  man  has  the  shadow  of 
right,  who  cannot  discharge  his  just  debts ;  and  in  which  a  man  is  both  mad  and 
wicked  to  allow  himself  or  those  dependent  on  him,  to  the  utter  disregard  of  the 
future  and  of  the  ordinary  accidents  of  life. 

We  recommend  this  volume  to  every  father  of  a  family,  indeed,  to 
all  men  and  women,  who  like  to  read  plain  and  earnest  discourses  on 
their  every-day  duties.  They  will  find  in  it,  much  that  is  calculated 
to  excite  serious  thinking,  and  to  exert  a  favorable  influence  over  the 
intercourse  of  private  life,  the  affairs  of  business,  and  the  formation 
and  discipline  of  temper  and  character. 


37i6  Emigrant,  or  Reflections  while  descending  the  Ohio.     A  Poem, 

This  Poem  is  written  in  ninety-one  stanzas,  of  different  merits  as  to 
thought,  language,  and  versification.  Some  of  them  are  beautiful,  and 
expressive  of  deep  moral  feeling  and  affection ;  others  are  but  in- 
different, or,  as  Touchstone  would  say,  *'  but  so  so."  Of  its  author 
we  know  nothing,  except  what  we  "  gather  and  surmise"  from  his  own 
Ferses ;  and,  from  th^  two  which  follow,  we  infer  that  he  is  a  lawyer. 

Soon  most  I  mingle  in  the  wordy  war. 
Where  Knavery  takes  in  vice  her  sly  degrees, 
As  slip,  away,  not  guilty,  from  the  bar. 
Counsel,  or  client,  as  their  Honors  please. 
To  breathe,  in  crowded  courts,  a  poia'nous  breath — 
To  plead  for  life — to  justify  a  death — 
To  wranele,  jar,  to  twist,  to  twirl,  to  toil, — 
This  is  the  lawyer's  life — a  heart-consuming  moil. 

And  yet  it  has  its  honors ;  high  of  name 
And  pure  of  heart,  and  eloquent  of  tongue, 
Have  kindled,  there,  with  a  most  holy  name. 
While  thousands  on  their  glowing  accents  hung ; 
And  be  it  mine  to  follow  where  they  've  led, 
To  praise,  if  not  to  imitate  the  dead — 
To  hail  their  lustre,  like  the  distant  star 
Which  the  sad  wayworn  bless,  and  follow  from  afar. 

These  verses  are  not  by  any  means  the  best  in  the  poem.  If  we 
had  more  space  at  our  command,  we  should  be  pleased  to  exhibit  other 
specimens.  But  we  trust  that  the  Emigrant  will  not  long  be  his  only 
production  ;  and  we  shall  be  ready  to  greet  his  second  appearance. 
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UNITED  STATES. 

The  PvMic  Deposites.  On  the  18th 
of  September,  the  President  read  to  the 
Cabinet  a  statement  of  his  views  re- 
specting the  management  of  the  Bani( 
of  the  United  States,  embracing  his 
reasons  for  removing  the  public  funds 
from  that  institution  and  placing  them 
in  the  local  banks  of  the  several  states. 
In  this  exposition  the  President  thus 
alludes  to  the  power  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  : — 

'  The  existing  laws  declare,  that ''  the 
depositee  of  the  money  of  Uie  United 
States,  in  places  in  which  the  said 
Bank  and  branches  thereof  may  be  es- 
tablished, shall  be  made  in  said  Isank  or 
branches  thereof,  unless  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  at  any  time  other- 
wise order  ana  direct,  in  which  case  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  imme- 
diately lay  before  Congress,  if  in  ses- 
flion,  and  if  not,  immediately  after  the 
commencement  of  the  next  session,  the 
reason  of  such  order  or  direction.'* 

*  The  power  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasurr  over  the  depositee,  is  unquali- 
JUd.  The  provision  that  he  shall  repKirt 
his  reasons  to  Congress,  is  no  limita- 
tion. Had  it  not  been  inserted,  he 
would  have  been  responsible  to  Con- 
gress, had  he  made  a  removal  for  any 
other  than  good  reasons,  and  his  respon- 
sibility now  ceases,  upon  the  condition 
of  sufficient  ones  to  Congress.  The 
only  object  of  the  provision,  is  to  make 
his  reasons  aeceasible  to  Congress,  and 
enable  that  body  the  more  readily  to 
jodffe  of  their  soundness  and  purity, 
anil  thereupoikto  make  such  farther  pro- 
rision  by  law  as  the  legislative  power 
■may  think  proper  in  relation  to  the  de- 
posite  of  the  public-  money.  Those 
reasons  may  be  very  diversified-.  It 
was  asserted  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  witliout  contradiction, as  early 
as  1817,  that  he  had  power  "  to  control 
the  proceedings"  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  at  any  moment,  '^by 
changing  the  deposites  to  the  state 
Banks,"  should  it  pursue  an  illiberal 
course  toward  those  institutions;  that 
"  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  al* 
ways  be  disposed  to  support  ue  credit 
of  the  state  Banks,  and  will  invariably 
direct  transfers  from  the  deposites  of  thte 
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public  money,  in  aid  of  their  legitimate 
exertions  to  maintain  their  credit ;"  and 
he  asserted  a  riffht  to  employ  the  state 
Banks,  when  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  should  refuse  to  receive,  on  de- 
posite,  the  notes  of  such  state  Banks  as 
the  public  interest  reqnired,  should  be 
received  in  payment  of  the  public  dues, 
in  several  instances  he  did  transfer  the 
public  deposites  to  stale  Banks,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  branches,  for  rea- 
sons connected  only  with  the  safety  of 
those  Banks,  the  public  convenience 
and  the  interests  of  the  Treasury.' 

Having  stated  at  considerable  length 
what  he  considers  as  improper  manage- 
ment in  the  affairs  of  the  Bank,  and 
especially  certain  transactions  with  the 
government,  the  President  concrudes  as 
follows : — 

*  In  conclusion,  the  President  must  be 
permitted  to  remark  that  he  looks  upon 
the  pending  question  as  of  higher  con- 
sideration than  the  mere  transfer  of  a 
sum  of  money  from  one  bank  to  anoth- 
er. Its  decision  may  affect  the  charac- 
ter of  our  Government  for  ages  to  come. 
Should  the  Bank  be  suffered  longer  to 
nse  the  public  moneys,  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  its  purposes,  with  the 
proofs  of  its  faithlessness  and  corrup- 
tion before  our  eyes,  the  patriotic 
among  our  citizens  will  despair  of  suc- 
cess m  struggling  against  its  power; 
and  we  shall  be  responsible  for  entailing 
it  upon  our  country  forever.  Viewing 
it  as  a  question  of  transcendent  impor- 
tance, both  in  the  principles  and  conse- 
quences it  involves,  the  President  could 
not,'  in  justice  to  the  responsibility 
which  he  owes  to  the  country,  refrain 
from  pressing  upon  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  his  view  of  the  consider- 
ations which  impel  to  immediate  action. 
Upon  him  has  been  devolved,  by  the 
Constitution  and'  the  suffrages  of  the 
American  people,  the  duty  of  superin- 
tending the  operation  of  the  Execotive 
Departments  of  the  Government,  and 
seeing  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  exe- 
cuted 

'  In  the  performance  of  this  high  trust, 
it  is  his  undoubted  right  to  elpress  to 
those  whom  the  laws  and  his  own 
choice  have  made  his  associates  in  the 
administration  of  the  government,  his 
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opinion  of  their  daties  under  circum- 
■tances  as  they  arise,  it  is  this  right 
which  he  now  exercises.  Far  be  it  from 
him  to  expect  or  require,  that  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Cabinet  should,  at  his  re- 
quest, order,  or  dictation,  do  any  act 
which  he  believes  unlawful,  or  in  his 
conscience  condemns.  From  them,  and 
from  his  fellow-citizens  in  general,  he 
desires  only  that  aid  and  support  which 
their  reason  approves  and  their  con- 
science sanctions. 

*  In  the  remarks  he  has  made,  on  this 
all  important  question,  he  trusts  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  see  only 
the  frank  and  respectful  declarations  of 
the  opinions  which  the  President  has 
formed  on  a  measure  of  great  national 
interest,  deeply  affecting  the  chanuster 
and  usefulness  of  his  administration; 
and  not  a  spirit  of  dictation,  which  the 
President  would  be  as  careful  to  avoid, 
as  ready  to  resist.  Happy  will  he  be,  if 
the  facts  now  disclosed  produce  uni- 
formity of  opinion  and  unity  of  action, 
among  the  members  of  the  administra- 
tion. 

'  The  President  again  repeats  that  he 
begs  his  Cabinet  to  consider  the  propos- 
ed measure  as  his  own,  in  the  support 
of  which  he  shall  require  no  one  of 
them  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  opinion  or 
principle.  Its  responsibility  nas  been 
assumed,  after  the  most  mature  deliber- 
ation and  reflection,  as  necessary  to 
preserve  the  morals  of  the  people,  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  the  purity  of 
the  elective  franchise,  without  which 
all  will  unite  in  saying  that  the  blood 
and  treasure  expended  by  our  forefa- 
thers in  the  establishment  of  our  happy 
system  of  government  will  have  been 
vain  and  fruitless.  Under  these  con- 
victions, he  feels  that  a  measure  so  im- 
portant to  the  American  people  cannot 
be  commenced  too  soon ;  and  he  there- 
fore names  the  first  day  of  October  next, 
as  a  period  proper  for  the  change  of  the 
depositee,  or  sooner,  provided  the  ne- 
cessary arrangements  with  the  state 
Banks  can  be  made.' 

Change  in  the  Cabinet,  Mr.  Duane, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  having 
declined  signing  the  order  for  removing 
the  public  depositee  from  the  Bbnk  of 
the  United  States,  agreeably  to  the 
wishes  of  the  President,  on  tne  23d  of 
September  the  President  removed  him 
from  office,  and  appointed  Mr.  Taney, 
then  attorney-general,  to  succeed  him. 

NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 
Edueation.     In  a  discourse  recently 
delivered  by  Mr.  Bouton,  before  the 
New-Hampehire  Historical  Society,  itis 


stated  that  the  umual  tax  raked  by  lav 
in  that  state  for  the  support  of  suoolf 
is  $90,000.  This  gives  $455  to  esch 
town,  or  about  $1  to  ever;  individosl  of 
suitable  a^re  to  attend  school,  and  is 
more  than  is  raised  by  the  famom  Con- 
necticut fund,  which  last  year  prodocsd 
but  $76,933.  Besides  this,  there  it  a 
school  fund  in  land,  or  the  proceeds  of 
land,  belonging  to  most  of  thetowai; 
and  also  a  general  *'  Literary  Fond," 
raised  from  the'banks,  which,  since  IS^. 
has  amounted  to  $95,582,  and  will 
average  hereafter  at  least  $10,000  a 
year.  There  are  thirty-eisht  Acade- 
mies, of  which  two  have  a  tund  of  orer 
$40,000,  and  which  have  an  aggregate 
of  one  thousand  five  hundred  itadeali. 
Exeter  alone,  has  instructed  this  nDOh 
her  within  forty  years.  Dartmootk 
College  has  educated  about  one  tboimsd 
seven  hundred  young  men. 

VERMONT. 

The  Legislature  met  at  Montpelier  on 
the  second  Thursday  in  October.  Got- 
ernor  Palmer  was  found  to  be  re-elected. 
The  House  of  Representatives  elected 
John  Smith,  of  St.  Albans,  Speaker,  on 
the  thirteenth  ballot.  Oramel  H.  Smith 
was  elected  Engrossing  Clerk. 

Fretmuuonry.  The  Grand  Lodge  ef 
the  state  of  Vermont  met  at  Montpelier, 
on  the  second  Tuesday  of  October,  A. 
D.  1833,  being  its  re^lar  Annual  m- 
sion.  During  the  session,  sevsral  Rett* 
Itttions  were  presented  for  its  consider 
ation,  all  preparatory  to  a  diasolatioo  of 
the  Grand  and  Subordinate  Lodfo. 
The  following  is  understood  to  uve 
been  adoptecT:— *<  Rasolved,  That  tin 
Grand  Lodge  is  now  ready  to  neciTa 
and  revoke  the  charters  of  such  kcs* 
lar  lodges  under  its  jurisdiction  as  are 
desirous  of  surrendering  them  it  the 
present  time,  and  that  the  repnsentip 
fives  of  secular  lodges,  who  areaoSbor 
ized  to  make  such  surrender,  are  nov 
requested  to  deposit  thoir  said  obarten 
with  the  Grand  Secretary,  and  that 
each  and  every  secular  lodve  be  and  ii 
hereby  authorised  to  surrender  and  de- 
liver its  charter  and .  reeords  to  the 
Grand  Secretary  aforesaid,  at  aaj  tine 
previous  to  tlie  next  annual  ooounoni* 
cation  of  this  Grand  Lodge,  and  that  ill 
the  funds,  jewels,  furniture  and  piop^ 
ty  of  such  lodj|res  be  left  under  their 
control  respectively,  to  be  appropriated 
to  such  objects  ss  they  msf  think 
proper,  and  that  the  Grand  I>>dge  n* 
commend  to  said  Lodges  to  APraorai* 

ATX  THKIR  rOllDS  AXn  TBK  AVAILS  07 
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body  Bstembfed  at  Worcester  on  the 
Mcond  of  October,  and  wu  organized 
hj  the  appointment  of  the  Hon.  H.  A. 
8.  Dearborn  of  Rozbury  as  President ; 
Richard  E.  Newcomb  of  Greenfield, 
George  Blake  of  Boston,  Gideon  Bars- 
tow  of  Salem,  Vice-Presidents ;  A.  H. 
Wells  of  North -Adams,  Richard  Haugh- 
ton  of  Boston,  George  Ashniun  of 
Springfield,  and  Allen  Danforth  of 
Ply  month,  Secretaries.  The  Conven- 
tion unanimously  nominated  John 
Datis  of  Worcester,  as  a  candidate  for 
the  office  of  Goyemor,  and  Samuel  T. 
Arhsthoiio  of  Boston,  for  Lieutenant- 
Goyernor. 

Banks  in  Boston.    Semi-annoal  divi- 
dends, declared  and  paid,  Oct.  1,  1833. 

jf  m*t  div, 

$15,000 

15,000 

81,000 

6,000 

5,350 

30,000 
15,000 
16,SS0 

4,500 
15,000 
15,000 

5,250 
30,000 
15,000 
90,000 
16,350 
33,500 

4,500 
30,000 
34,375 
93,500 
54,000 
•  96,350 
15,000 
15,000 
94,000 
13,750 


JV^MMf  ^  AniA«. 

AmHan. 

pa. 

American  Bank, 

$500,000 

3 

Atlaatie, 

500,000 

3 

Boston, 

600,000 

3 

Bank  of  Norfolk, 
Roxbofy, 

900,000 

34 

Banker  UUI, 
Cbarieetown, 

150,000 

3i 

City  Bank, 
CMumblan, 

1,000,000 

3 

500,000 

3 

Commercial, 

500,000 

3J 

Cambridge, 

150,000 

3 

Comnonwesltii, 

500,000 

500,00 

150,000 

3 

Eagle, 

3 

Franklin, 

H 

Globe, 

1,000,000 

? 

Hamilton, 

500,000 

3 

MsMachoMCto, 

800,000 

% 

Market, 

500,000 

Merchants', 

750,000 

3 

Middlesex, 

150,000 

3 

New-England, 

1,000,000 

3 

North, 

750,000 

3i 

OrienUl, 

750,000 

3 

State, 

1,800,000 

3 

Bollhik, 

750,000 

^ 

Tiemoat, 

500,000 

r 

Traden*, 

500,000 

3 

Union, 

800,000 

3 

Washington, 

500,000 

n 

$16,300,000  $496,375 

Boston  Debt.  The  aggregate  amount 
of  the  City  Debt,  May  1,  1832,  was 
i^l7,123  93.  May  1,1833,  $940^  28. 
Increase,  during  that  financial  year, 
$123,234  33.  The  amount  of  notes 
and  bonds  held  by  the  city.  May  1, 1833, 
was  $168,094  70.  Leaving  a  balance 
of  debt  against  the  city,  at  that  date,  of 
$772,263  58.  The  rates  of  interest  are 
various,  from  4  to  6  per  cent.  The  ap- 
propriation for  interest  ibr  the  year  is 
$41,000. 

Harvard  VmversUif.  From  the  An- 
nual Catalogue  of  this  Institution,  it 
appears  that  the  whole  number  of  under- 
graduates is  two  hundred  and  sixteen, 
of  whom  fifty-three  are  Seniors,  sixty- 
one  Juniors,  fifly-two  Sophomores,  and 
for^-seven  Freshmen.  There  are  twen- 


ty-eight Theological  Students,  fifty-one 
Law,  and  eighty-five  Medical.  The 
necessary  expenses  for  a  year,  included 
in  the  College  bills,  are  as  follows  :— 
Instruction,  Library,  Lecture  Rooms, 
Steward's  Department,  Kent  and  Care 
of  Room,  $90 ;  Board  for  forty- two 
weeks  at  ft  1 ,90  per  week,  $79,80 ;  Text- 
books, $12,50 ;  Special  Repairs,  &&. 
about  $3;— Total,  $179.  Other  ex- 
penses vary  with  the  economy  of 
each  student.  Wood  and  coal,  readv 
for  use,  are  delivered  at  the  students 
rooms,  by  the  University,  at  cost,  varv- 
ing  with  the  market  price,  but  usually 
at  $7,50  per  cord  for  wood,  and  $8,00 
per  ton  for  coal.  Wood  unsawed,  &c^ 
can  usually  be  obtained  from  the  coun- 
try at  $6  per  cord.  The  price  of  wash- 
ing is  from  $3  to  $'>  per  quarter.  The 
rent  of  rooms,  in  private  houses,  from 
$25  to  $52  per  annum.  Board  in  the 
town  from  2  to  $3.  The  students  find 
their  own  beds  and  furniture.  The 
Law  Library  of  this  University  contains 
3,000  volumes ;  the  Medical,  1,000 ;  the 
Public,  35,000;— toUl,  39,000. 

The  Bowdoin  Prizes  for  1833  were 
awarded  as  follows : — the  Resident 
Graduate's  prize  of  $50,  or  an  equiva- 
lent gold  medal,  to  Samuel  Osgood  of 
the  Divinity  School;  a  prize  of  $40  to 
Francis  Bowen,  and  one  of  $30  to  Will- 
iam McKay  Pritchard,  both  of  the  last 
Senior  Class ;  a  prize  of  $40  and  an- 
other of  $30  to  Charles  Mason  and  ' 
William  Annin,  of  the  present  Senior 
Class.  These  prises  are  for  the  best 
Dissertations  on  given  subjects. 

NEW- YORK. 
American  Colonizatian  SociMy.  A 
meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in 
the  city  of  New-Tork  on  Wednesday 
evening,  which  is  described  in  the  New- 
York  papers  as  being  one  of  the  moat 
numerous  that  were  ever  assembled 
there.  The  Mayor  took  the  chair,  and 
the  meeting  was  addressed  by  Messrs. 
D.  B.  Ogden,  Hugh  Maxwell,  Freling- 
huysen.  Hawks,  and  severs!  others. 
Resolutions  were  adopted,  declaring  the 
principles  of  the  Society  eoually  favor- 
able to  our  own  union  and  happiness, 
and  the  improvement  of  the  African 
race,  and  recommending  that  the  sum 
of  $20,000  be  raised  for  the  promotion 
of  its  objects,  and  for  the  establishment 
of  a  settlement  on  some  portion  of  the 
Liberian  Territory,  to  bear  the  name  of 
New- York.  The  sum  of  $3406  was 
received  in  contributions  and  subscrip- 
tions before  the  close  of  the  meeting. 

TradSf  ^.    At  the  beginning  of  the 
present  tesson,  a  reduction  of  the  tolls 
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upon  the  Erie  Canal  was  made,  equal 
to  twenty-nine  and  a  Jialf  per  cent,  on 
former  rales  for  the  descending  trade, 
and  fourteen  and  a  half  per  cent,  on 
the  ascending.  In  the  latter  the  arti- 
cles are  in  general  less  bulky  and  more 
valuable  than  in  the  other.  Notwith- 
standing this  reduction,  the  aggregate 
amount  of  tolls  received  from  the  sev- 
eral Canals  from  the  beginning  of  the 
season  to  the  first  of  September  exceeds 
those  of  the  same  period  last  year  by 
the  sum  of  $147,945.  The  amount  of 
transportation  was  in  some  measure 
affected  bv  the  prevalence  of  Cholera 
in  1832  *,  but  the  receipts  of  this  year 
exceed  those  of  1831,  when  no  such  in- 
terruption of  trade  existed,  by  about 
$100,000.  Goods  passing  through  the 
canals  are  now  transported  from  the 
city  of  New- York  to  various  Quarters  of 
Michigan,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Kentucky,' 
Alabama,,  and  Tennessee,  and  there  are 
six  forwarding  lines  engaged  in  the 
transportation  of  goods  to  Ohio. 

GEORGIA. 

The  politics  of  this  state  are  some- 
what difficult  to  be  understood.  The 
following  exposition  is  from  the  Na- 
tional Intelligencer : — 

The  election  of  Governor  of  the  state 
of  Georgia  took  place  on  Monday,  the 
7th  of  October.     The  canvass  which 

g receded  it  was  one  of  the  hottest  that 
as  ever  occurred  in  that  state.  The 
candidates  were  Mr.  Lumpkin,  the 
present  Governor,  and  Mr.  Joel  Craw- 
ford. Judging  from  the  newspapers, 
the  excitement  must  have  been  greater 
than  used  to  characterize  the  contests 
between  the  Clark  and  Crawford  par- 
ties ;  for  in  addition  to  the  stimulus  in- 
fused into  the  canvass  by  the  semains  of 
that  ancient  feud,  the  question  of  Nulli- 
fication came  in  ,to  increase  its  heat. 


So  much  has  been  alleged  and  denied 
in  regard  to  the  principles  of  the  ctnili> 
dates,  and  there  is  so  much  difficolty, 
at  this  distance  from  the  scene, in  aacer- 
taininf  tlie  true  position  of  Uie  candi- 
dates tn  relation  to  former  party  di?ii> 
ions,  that  we  are  somewhat  at  a  lois 
how  to  class  them.    Mr.  Lumpkin  is  of 
the  old  Clark  party,  which  sided  with 
Mr.  Calhoun,  (Mr.  Calhoun  being  op> 
posed  to  W.  H.  Crawford,)  and,  there* 
fore,  it  would  seem  that  Mr.  Lumpkin 
shoald,  by  affinity,  have  been  the  nolU* 
fication    candidate.     But   here  comei 
a  counter  current,  which,  probablj,  it 
that  which  has  thrown  Mr.  L.  **  from 
his  propriety  !"     The  Clark  party  ii, 
par  excellence,  the  Jackson  party  of  thi 
state ;    General  Jackson  has  taken  np 
the  cudgels  against  Nullification ;  ergo, 
Governor  L.  is  opposed  to  it.   Whether 
the     syllogism    explains    Mr.   Lump- 
kin's position,  or  not,  so  it  is,  he  is  the 
anti-nullification   candidate.    Mr.  Joel 
Crawford,  on  the  other  hand,  who,  b? 
his  affinities,  should  have  been  anti-nul- 
lification, hy  opposition  to  the  prodnu- 
tion,  and   the  avowfd   of  some  nther 
high-seasoned  state  Tights  opinions,  be- 
came the  nullification  candidate.   This 
state  of  things  (if  we  are  correct  in  our 
account  of   it,)   must    have  produced 
much  embarrassment  among  the  elder 
politicians  of  the  state,  who  still  feel 
the  influence  of  the -former  party  diris- 
Ions ;  as  it  would  seem  to  reqpiie  the 
Clark    men  to  support  the  Crawfocd 
candidate,   and  the   Crawford  men  to 
vote  for  the  Clark  candidate.    How  ftt 
these  considerations  prevailed  we  hare 
yet  to  leani.  There  was  another  ^nestion 
mixed  up  in  the  contest — ^the  ratification 
or  non-ratification  of  certain  amendments 
to  the  state  constitution,  aubmitted  to  the 
people ;  but  how  far  this  question  affect- 
ed the  election  we  are 'not  able  to  say. 
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In  Boston,  on  the  14th  of  September,  His. 
HEPZIBAU  C.  HOWARD,  aged  55,  widow  of 
tbelata  Dr.  John  C.  Howard.  Mrs.  Howatd 
was  the  eldesf  daughter  of  the  Iftle  Col.  James 
Swan— and  by  the  worth  of  her  character  claims 
the  tribute  ot  re«pectful  remembrance.  Amid 
the  pains  and  perplexity  of  an  insidious  and 
acute  disease,  she  lingered  through  many 
months  with  a  fortitude  as  exemplary  as  her 
■ufferingB  were  severe.  She  received  the  early 
and  unqualified  assurance  that  her  malady  was 
mortal,  with  a  firmness  and  resignation  seldom 
afterwards  disturbed,  even  by  a  ti*ar,  at  the 
thought  of  leaving  those  she  loved.    By  her 


friends  the  progress  of  ^or  illness  was  mtchod 
with  all  the  anxious  alternation  of  ho|^  ssd 
fear — and,  to  all  w^ho  knew  her,  the  anticipttiA 
of  her  death  was  fraught  with  deep  and  dislicfl> 
ins  sorrow. 

While,  also,  to  Jiersell.  that  pnapea  and  pe- 
diction  had  a  serious  ana  impressive  intereil,  it 
never  seemed  to  check,  foi  a  moment,  her  cbeer- 
ful  sympathy  with  those  arsuad  her  j 

"  Thus  she  who  quivered  at  anoilieHs  paia, 
Her  own  with  Christian .fimraeas could  sostsin; 
Btood  unsubdued — but  meekly  kissed  the  rod, 
And  took  with  firmness  all  ^hst  came  from 
God." 


06thuiry  fftOiees. 
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Hen  wtft' indeed  oM  of  tboM  «<  guldeii  splrlti" 
— >tried  in  tlie  ftre— and  called  to  endure.  Tri- 
als, we  know,  are  the  appointed  otdeal  of  vir- 
tne.  The  experience  of  life,  and  the  dittriba- 
tion  of  lis  ills,  are  far  from  conArming  that  old 
notion,  tbat  the  degree  of  physical  evil  we  en- 
dure is  the  cnterion  of  our  moral  turpitudei 
The  darUing  effect  of  that  sentiment  is  flying, 
lilce  other  mists,  before  the  light  of  religion. 
Experience  confirms  the  revene  of  it.  We 
know  that  «venthe  btH  o€  us  must  suffer — and 
the  bast  of  ns  way  suffer  the  motU  While  the 
Ikct  of  sullbrinR^rtue  may  puzzle  and  confound 
the  sceptic,  it  Is  vet  clear  to  the  Christlaa  that 
**  whom  tite  Lord  loveth  he  chastenetU*' — and 
by  this  consolatory  assurance  the  mercy  of  God 
is  beautifully  reconciled  with  our  most  painlVil 
▼icissitudes. 

To  appreciate  in  general  the  portrait  of  wo- 
man's mind,  we  must  see  and  study  its  features 
within  their  proper  fyamework — her  own  home. 
The  sphete  of  her  duty  is  so  noiseless  j — her 
passions  and  employments  have sollttle  or  "the 
busy  hum  of  men  ;"->-her  avocations  are  so  do- 
mestic, and  the  diseet  ioflueace  she  exerts  in 
the  world  so  limited,  that 'the  powcn  of  her 
mind  seem,  as  it  were,  imprisoned,  and  are  sel- 
dom known  beyond  her  household.  She  wields 
but  few  of  the  sceptres  of  worldly  ambition, 
and,  thus  restricted,  as  she  is,  her  wishes  seldom 
range  beyond  her  fireside  and  her  (kmlly.  tt  is 
there  we  must  trace,  then,  the  development  of 
her  ciiaracter  It  is  there,  within  that  quiet 
empire,  that  all  her  virtues  have  the  Aillest 
sway  and  cireulation.  It  is  there,  too,  she  has 
a  hallowed  shrine  for  God  and  her  children. 
Within  that  little  cfarde  aH  "  her  Jewels"  are 
set ;— and  there,  as  within  '*  ibe  lioly  of  holies," 
she  builds  an  altar  whereon  her  unutterable  af- 
fections are  kindled,  and  bum  with  an  intensity 
which  none  but  a  mother  can-  feel,  and  none  but 
a  child  can  experience. 

If  we  look  at  the  heme  of  Mrs.  Howard,  we 
shall  find  it  pervaded  and  sanctified  by  at!  these 
kind  influences  and  aflfections.  As  a  wife  she 
was  exemplanr  and  devoted.  As  the  head  «f  a 
household  and  as  a  parent  she  exhibited  a  dig- 
nity, independence,  and  discretion,  which  were 
early  called  into  exercise  by  the  death  of  -her 
husband,  and  her  consequent  sense  of  increased 
responsibility. 

The  Providence,  which  thus  deprived  her  of 
his  countenance  and  co-opentian,  seemed  also 
to  transfer  his  power  and  prerooatives,  or  rather, 
ft  served  more  fliUy  and  immediately  to  develop 
those  native  resources  of  her  own  mind,  which, 
in  such  an  exigency,  were  required  for  the'jud4- 
eioas  management  of  a  fkmily.  The  result 
proved  her  Judgement  fully  equal  to  that  emei^ 
gency ;  and,  surely,  if.  as  we  are  told,  the  tree 
may  be  known  by  Its  nults,  the  character  of  a 
food  mother  may  be  no  less  Justly  inferred  tkata 
the  living  iliustratious  which  survive  her. 

In  the  piety,  virtue,  and  refined  elegance  of 
children  who  "  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed,** 
we  see,  as  ft  were,  the  transcripts  of  her  own. 

To  the  virtues  of  a  mother,  and  the  diligeni 
discharn  of  domestic  duties,  was  superadded, 
in  the  character  of  this  estimable  lady,  a  benev- 
olence so  expansive  that  it  could  not  be  wholly 
confined  at  home.  She  could  not  feel  that  her 
duties  were  there  restricted.  She  felt  that 
something  was  due  to  others.  Though  her  so- 
cial sympathies  tended  chiefly,  and  as  they 
ought,  to  the  central  attraction  of  friends  and 
family— yet  her  virtuous  example^her  name 
and  influence,  are  traceable  beyond  this,  among 
associations  for  benevolent  objects.  The  spirit 
of  open,  generous,  unreserved  hospitality  seem- 
ed to  preside  in  her  house  and  in  her  heart. 
Naturally  social  in  her  disposition,  it  was 
one  of  her  innocent  gratifications  to  have  her 
IHeads  and  relatives  frequently  about  her.  She 


was  ever  aflkble.  aeeaiMlftte,  and  dignified  in  lier 
intercourse  with  othen.  Her  heart  seemed  to 
have  none  of  the  usual  contractions  of  selfish- 
ness, gbe  was  generous,  but  her  generosity  waa 
not  tbat  sentimental  impulse  of  tlie  moment, 
which  seeks  occasion  for  display.  She  was  lib* 
eral,  but  her  liberality  was  not  of  that  soft  which 
gives  away  only  the  surplus  of  its  stores :  it  was 
the  fkee,  overflowing,  spontaneous  emotion  of 
her  nature — responding  at  every  honest  appeal. 
In  the  way ef  private  charity  she  did  a  great  deal 
•which  the  worid  knows  nothing  abent.  She 
was  frank  almoat  to  a  fault — and  her  frankness 
jnay  at  timea  have  seemed  severe  to  those  who 
were  not  fully  acquainted  with  her  strict  regard 
for  truth.  So  remarkable  indeed  was  this  love 
of  truth  th.it  she  never  would  compromise  it 
merely  to  etiquette.  She  abhorred  equivocatioa. 
In  all  its  forms,  and  never  said  any  thing  of 
otfaera,  or  to  them,  for  flattery 'ssake,  or  to  mt\ty 
their  vanity.  The  veracity,  which  thus  charac- 
terized her  conversation,  was  equally  observable 
throughout  her  conduct.  Sincerity  and  candor 
gave  a  tone  of  decision  toiler  mind  and  seemed 
to  chisel  out  its  features.  Integrity  marked  all 
her  sentiments  of  moral  and  religicnis  obligatioo. 
In  society  as  in  the  sanctuary  she  wos^vemed 
:by  honesty  of  purpose,  and  that  **  fear^  God," 
wMch  is  "the  beginning  of  wisdom."  She 
regarded  the  forms  as  well  as  the  spirits  of  reli9> 
ion,  and.  amongnhe  most  imperative  of  her  do- 
mestic duties,  numbered  the  too-oft  neglected 
obligation  of  morning  and  evening  sacrifice  at 
the  fkmily  altar.  It  should  be  mentioned,  as 
another  strongly-marked  feature  of  her  charac- 
ter, that  her  friendshini  were  fonnded  on  prin- 
ciple— and  it  was  this  which  insured  her  so 
many  friends,  and  made  it  so  hard  and  heart- 
nodiag  for  them  to  part  with  her. 

Many  were  the-tics  which  thus  bound  her  to 
life.  The  happiness  of  her  home,  the  prosper- 
ity w4iicfa  marked  its  relations,  and  the  chords 
of  afiTectionate,  friendly  interest  in  her  bosom, 
were  like  so  many  sensitive  and  silver  harp- 
stiings  in  their  attachment.  Within  liersMf 
they  seemed  to  be  so  centred  and  connected, 
dial,  aa  she  drew  ap  heavenward,  they  gained 
a  new  harmony  by  the  force  or  that  tension 
which  threatened  to  sunder  them.  Her  love, 
while  it  warmed  towards  heavenly  thlnp,  had 
a  reasonable  wish  to  linger  among  iu  eaithlv 
objects^— but  how  momentary  was  that  revul- 
•Imi,  fir  revulsion  it  could  be  called)  when  she 
considered  and  realized  that  all  these  sympa- 
thetic ties  had  their  aflinity  with  that  mm— so 
-undvini  and  indissoluble— the  love  of  God ! 

She  lived,  as  an  instance  of  some  of  the  best 
principles  in  human  nature— she  died,  aa  an 
•exhalation  of  its  purest  sympathies. 

"  Thus  rests  her  spirit  stUl  on  those  with  whom 
Her  step  the  paths  of  Joyous  duty  trod. 
Bidding  them  make  an  altar  of  her  tomb, 
Where  chastened  thought  may  ofihr  pnise  to 
God."  •"        '  •-    g 

In  Boston,  Oct.  1,  Mr.  CLEMfiNT  DUX* 
GIN,  aged  31.  With  this  gentleman  the  love 
of  learning  was  a  passion  that  burned  within, 
with  an  intensity  which  finally  consumed  and 
wore  out  his  earthly  fYame.  He  literally  fell  a 
martyr  to  the  cause  of  science,  and  his  prema- 
ture tomb  now  stands,  with  a  multitude  of  oth- 
en, a  memento  and  a  warning  to  the  enthusias- 
tic worahipers  at  learning's  shrine,  who  forget 
that  the  condition  of  an  earthly  pilgrimage,  is  a 
due  attention  to  the  mere  physical  man  ;  which 
may  be  compared  to  a  trusty  steed,  that  win 
bear  us  on  our  Journey,  only  while  we  aflbrd 
the  necessary  relaxation  and  reflreshtnent.  The 
membera  of  the  Boston  Lyceum,  (of  which  so- 
ciety he  was  one  of  the  uuraton  at  the  time  of 
his  decease)  will  bear  testimony  to  hia  untiring 
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tedoftiy  Md  estauiTO  iMeucb.  h  •vMeneed 
In  bii  lughly  practical  and  uMflUlactuiea,  dellv* 
ared  before  tbat  aaaociation,  in  wbich  he  traced, 
witb  admirable  preciaion,  the  riie  and  progreM 
of  tbe  uaeful  arts,  and  tbe  progreaa  of  language 
fhun  lis  infancy.  Tbe  members  also  of  tbe 
Fianklin  Debating  Society,  of  wbich  he  was  at 
one  time  the  President,  and  at  all  times  the 
■eakMiB  supporter,  will  remember  long  the  ready 
and  able  debater,  and  tbe  warm  friend  and  as- 
sociate. The  Association  of  Teachers  and 
the  Friends  of  the  cause  of  education,  have  no 
email  cause  to  lament  his  early  departure. 
Those  who  were  privileged  witb  bis  intimacy, 
who  knew  tbe  warmth  of  his  generous  friend* 
ship,  bis  mild  and  oblifing  manners,  and  saw 
clearly  tbe  germs  that  promised  so  much  fruit 
in  after  life,  will  long  regret,  although  it  would 
be  impiety  and  ingratituie  to  repine  at  a  dis- 
peDsatlon,  which  we  are  assured  is  founded  m 
wisdom  and  love.  Mr.  Durgin  occupied  what 
■doe  may  deem  a  humble  situation— >that  of 
teacher  in  one  of  the  best  private  scbuols  in  tbe 
eity  of  Boston.  But  tbe  public  are  Aut  thinking 
otherwise.  Tbe  time  will  come,  if  it  has  not 
already  arrived,  when  the  brightest  qualifica- 
tions and  the  brightest  talents  will  be  consecrat- 
ed to  this  all-important  and  noble  profession  ; 
and  when  parents  will  be  more  cautious  with 
refwd  to  the  character  and  qualifications  of 
those,  to  whom  they  entnist  the  most  solemn 
«nd  weighty  obligauon  ot  edocating  their  chil- 
dreo. 

In  Portland.  Me.  Col.  ISAAC  LANE,  of  Hnl- 
lis,  aged  60.  He  was  a  soldier  of  tbe  revolution, 
and  in  the  last  war  commanded  a  regiment  of 
iaftntiy  upon  the  Canada  lines,  and  took  part 
In  several  engagements  during  tbe  war.  He 
was  many  years  a  member  of  ue  Legislature, 
both  before  and  subsequent  to  the  separation  of 
Maine  fhMn  Btaasachnsetts,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Siectttive  Council  nf  this  state  at  several 
periods,  and  once  an  elector  of  President  and 
Vke-Preaideiit  of  tbe  United  States. 

In  Gianville  county,  N.  C.  in  August  last, 
Hon.  M.  HENDERSON,  chief  justice  of  tbe 
aapreme  conit.    Judge  HenderaoM  was  distin- 


goialied  ftr  bii  pvlvat»  worth.  Us  lais^al 
urbanity.  At  a  meeting  of  the  membsn  «f  Um 
Bar,  in  Granville  county,  a  neriss  of  reiolotiflBi 
was  unanimously  adopted,  declariai-"  Tbe 
loss  which  tbe  state  has  sustained  In  tbe  talk 
of  tbe  venerable  Chief  Jnatiee  Headnim,  is 
calculated  to  elicit  our  deep  regret  Thi  jiidi- 
cial  office,  in  a  government  of  laws,  h  thil  tai 
which  tbe  community  have  tbe  proroasdctt  ia> 
terest :  for  in  proportion  to  the  moral  lad  imA- 
lectual  elevation  of  bim  who  fills  h,  ii  ths  »■ 
spect  felt  for  the  hiws  themselves ;  ui  looi 
men  deplorei  as  a  public  calamity,  thit  nch  la 
ofilce  slKNild  ever  be  feebhr  filled :  m  to  the 
mass  of  nuinkind,  the  slop  u  eaiy,  ftooi  aooe- 
tempt  for  tbe  organ,  to  contempt  lor  tte  Itw 
itself.  As  a  Judge,  tbe  deceased  was  af  iaati- 
mable  value  to  North-Carolina.  Tba  gBSlia 
the  learning,  the  firmness  which  chsndaiaM 
bim,  ensured  the  fkithful  execution  «f  tte  hm, 
and  commanded  the  universal  confidence  of  tte 
public.  For  a  soies  of  yean,  he  ^j^ukkd  la 
the  supreme  court  of  this  state,  and  by  hii  pts- 
found  learning  assisted  much  lo  estsUidi  the 
high  character  which  that  eonrt  sastaim.  Ti 
its  reported  decisions,  we  may  refer  wkb  eoil- 
denoe  as  the  imperishable  moouaient  of  Ui 
fkme.  But  it  waa  not  in  intellsctual  ea4ew- 
ment  alone  that  be  stood  prB-eadaeaL  Hi 
possessed  a  gentleneas  and  benignity  of  latUB. 
wbich  threw  a  charm  around  his  chancier. iic 
gave  to  its  sterner  featurea  a  mellow  lelieC  b 
was  this  blending  of  the  virtacs  of  tbramwltt 
those  of  the  mmgutrmu^  which  eadesnd  biale 
as,  and  to  ail  who  knew  him.  To  my  tte  ha 
aad  tribute  of  respect  to  denarted  wwth,  to 
treasure  the  memory  of  his  vutoes,  aad  Is  ini* 
tate  his  example,  is  aU  that  is  left  to  as." 


In  the  Seneca  vUlage,  N.  T.  Oct  19tb,  HAKT 
JIME80N,  the  "  wHS*  IFeaca,"  aged  U.  8te 
was  taken  captive  bv  the  Indians  m  hir  cbM- 
bond,  and  in  spite  oi  all  entreaties  aad  ftam- 
sions,  remained  with  them  to  tbe  day  of  ber 
death.  A  book,  giving  ao  aoooaat  of  ter  cap- 
tivity and  sufibrings,  has  heretofoie  beta  ^ 
lished,  wbich  wOi  be  perased  with  aiaeb  iai» 
est,  as  illustrative  of  the  chanclsr  of  tte  '*fd 


OUR   FILE. 

TO  TBX  XOrrOR  OV  TBX  HXW-Siroi.AllD  If  AOAZINI. 

In  your  Maguine  for  September  lut,  there  appetred an  article,  entitled  ''Tbe 
Loet  Star/*  which  haa  called  forth  aome  harsh,  unfair,  and  tingenerouf  remarb 
from  the  editor  of  the  "  Pearl  and  Literary  Gatette,"*  pabliahed  at  Hartford,  apon 
which,  with  yoar  permission,  1  would  make  a  few  observations.  Intbefint 
place  I  never  saw  the  '*  Shrine,"  in  my  life,  and  never  saw  nor  beard  of  tbe  v- 
tide,  from  which  1  am  accused  of  borrowing,  till  some  time  afler  your  MifuiM 

•  From  tbe  "  Pearl  and  Literary  Gaxette,'*  published  at  Hartford,  September  aB:—"  All  Edta* 
are  liable  to  be  impoeed  upon ;  and  plagiarists  will  deceive.  We  rrgret  to  see  that  tbe  SefMWtf 
number  of  tbe  New-£n[^and  Magazine  contains  an  article,  the  plan  and  manner  of  whieb,a«o 
unmanDjlly  taken  from  an  article  wbich  appeared  in  Tbe  Shrine,  No.  V.  which  piece  waictf- 
rected  by  its  author,  for  that  periodical,  because  it  bad  been  (mnted  fiirtiveiy  and  iocorR^y  ■ 
the  last  number  of  a  magazine,  wbich  bad  no  circulation.  It  is  pleasant  topiaoetbe|au>f 
*  Irfist  Star'  in  our  columns,  tbat  its  identity  may  not,  hereafter,  be  questioneil ;  and  we  ic^ 
that  tbe  New- England  Hajpizinc  should  have  siiflSsred  by  such  a  foul  imposition." 

9Q-  Is  tbe  editor  of  tbe  Pearl  quite  sure  tbat  tbe  Poem  in  question  **  was  corrected  h^""^^ 
for  the  Shrine  ?  We  feel  no  Interest  in  the  dispute,  beyond  a  desire  that,  since  he  has  seea  n  to 
bring  it  before  the  public,  tbe  public  may  not  be  led  into  any  Aiither  mistakes,  bowofcr  tiifluf. 

Eoi 
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of  September  yeached  my  hands.  I  was  then  tc^d,  that  a  piece  of  poetry,  called 
the  "Lost  Star,"  bad  been  published,  some  years  ago,  in  Willis's  Magazine. 
After  some  trooble,  1  obtained  the  last  twelve  or  thirteen  numbers,  and  looked 
through,  carefnlly,  as  I  thought,  both  the  original  articles  and  the  table  of  con- 
tents. I  could  find  no  such  piece  of  poetry,  and  gave  up  the  search,  supposing 
either  that  it  was  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Magazine,  or  that  my  informant  was 
mistaken.  A  person,  who  looked  more  carefully  than  myself,  however,  pointed 
ont  the  piece  to  me  in  the  '<  Editor's  Table,"  which  I  did  not  examine  so  closely 
as  the  other  pages,  expecting  the  article  would  have  its  title  in  the  table  of  con- 
tents. This  is  the  first  time,  to  my  knowledge,  that  I  ever  saw  or  heard  of  what 
the  editor  calls  the  *'  genuine  Lost  Star."  I  confess  I  was  startled  at  both  pieces 
having  the  same  metre  and  the  same  motto ;  but  if  every  word  in  them  had  been 
exactly  alike,  I  should  have  claimed,  for  my  own  contribution,  to  your  Magazine, 
the  me4t  of  originality.  I  wrote  some  lines,  in  blank  verse,  shout  a  year  ago, 
called  *'  The  Lost  Pleiad,"  with  the  motto,  from  Byroi^,  which  suggested  them : 
^*  The  loet  Pleiad  seen  no  more  below."  This  piece  lay,  as  it  was  written,  till 
August  last,  when  I  re- wrote  it  as  it  now  stands  in  your  Magazine.  As  the  word 
"  Star"  seemed  to  slide  more  easily  into  the  lines  than  "Pleiad,"- 1  adopted  the 
fiwmer  title,  it  appearing  to  me  a'goodone  enough,  and  without  thinking  any  one 
individual  had  menepefa'zed  the  title.  I  was  led  to  this  change,  also,  lest  the 
reader  might  be  reminded  by  the  lines,  of  Symmes's  beautiful  ones,  called  the 
^  liost  Pleiad."  The  metre  was  suggested  by  perusing  Mr.  Dana's  Buccaneer, 
and  by  remembering  the  '*  Address  to  a  Mummy,"  both  written  in  the  style  of 
invocation  which  I  wished  to  employ.  I  did  net  adhere  to  the  metre  of  either, 
Imt  endeavored  to  alter  it  to  suit  my  purpose,  without  once  supposing  that  any 
other  writer  had  menopoUzcd  this  ''  plan  and  manner."  In  a  word,  I  wished  to 
write  in  a  serious  way  what  the  *'  Mummy"  is  in  a  merry  and  burlesque  one. 
The  motto  has  been  running  in  my  memory  a  great  while.  I  had  an  impression 
I  took  it  from  Byron,  either  from  <^Cain,'*  or  <* Heaven  and  Earth;'*  but  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  be  in  Byron  or  not.  I  certainly  do  not  believe  it  stands 
there  as  I  have  quoted  it,  and  that  one  would  be  puzzled  to  find  it  there  at  all. 
If  I  had  borrowed  from  the  lines  which  the  '<  Pearl"  republishes,  is  it  to  be  aof^ 
posed  I  shonld  have  omitted  some  of  the  most  beautiful  ideas  in  the  whole  piece, 
■oeh  as  those  in  the  4th,  6th,  and  last  two  verses  ?  There  are  some  subjects,  in 
writing  upon  which  two  individuals  would  naturally  fall  into  the  same  train  of 
thought.  If  they  should  write  upon  such  a  subject  as  '*  Winter,"  or  '<  Summer," 
though  the  general  train  of  reflection  might  be  similar,  yet  we  should  not  expect 
that  parHeular  parts  of  the  subject  would  occur  to  each.  But,  in  such  a  subject 
as  **  The  Lost  Star,"  I  believe  the  thoughts  of  ton  out  of  a  dozen  individuals 
would  be  directed  to  the  Creation  of  the  world,  when  '*  the  morning  stars  sang 
together,"— to  the  Garden  of  Eden,— the  Crucifixion,  and  to  the  forgotten  science 
of  Astrology.  They  are  so  many  prominent  pointe,  if  I  may  use  the  expression, 
about  which  the  thoughu  would  linger.  The  language  would  also  be  likely  to 
take  some  of  its  coloring  from  the  phraseology  of  Scripture.  And  is  the  moral  to 
be  drawn  from  the  subject  an  unnatural  one,  that  the  same  Power,  which  guides 
the  stars  in  their  courses,  who  holds  the  dew-dxops  upon  the  blades  of  grass,  di- 
recto  the  course  of  men,  on  the  earth,  or  the  flight  of  the  sparrow  along  the  sky  ? 
There  is  no  similarity  in  the  language  of  the  two  pieces,  or,  at  most,  not  more 
than  can  be  shown  between  any  two  pieces,  whether  upon  the  same  subject  or 
not,  and  I  do  not  believe,  that  a  candid  judge,  who  should  read  over  both  articles, 
and  bear  in  mind  what  I  have  said  above,  would  say  that  the  **  Lost  Star,"  of  the 
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New-England  Magasine,  is  such  a  poen^  as  a  plagiarist  would  borrow  from  tbe 
<*  Lost  Star"  of  the  "  Shrine."    I  trust,  if  I  should  ever  be  guilty  of  this  kind  of 
theft,  I  should  not,  at  the  same  time,  be  guilty  of  the  presumption  of  trying'  to 
imitate  what  is  inimitable,  and  of  pilfering  from  so  beautiful  a  specimen  of  peri- 
odical poetry,  as  the  "  genuine  Lost  Star.*'    I  repeat,  that  the  article  of  the  New- 
England  Magazine  is  an-  original  article.    The  ''  manner  and  plan"  originalad 
with  myself;  the  thoughts  are  my  thoughts,  the  language  is  my  language,  and 
the  metre  and  title  are  every  one's,  and  therefore  mine  as  much  as  any  other  indi- 
Tidnal's.    To  show  the  editor  of  the  Pearl,  that  such  things  as  coincidences  in 
title,  motto,  thoughts,  and  even  language,  are  possible,  to  say  the  least,  I  would 
refer  him  to  the  very  number  of  Willis's  Magazine  in  which  the  "  genniae  Lost 
Star"  first  appeared.   Let  him  read  back  at  a  long  piece  of  poetry  called  "  Kizpah,*' 
(which,  if  signatures  mean  any  thing,  must  have  been  written  by  the  author  of 
the  "  genuine"  Lost  Star.)    Then  let  him  turn  to  Mr.  Bryant's  late  vwlome  of 
Poems,  where  he  will  find  some  lines  also  called  **  Kizpah."    Both  pieces  haw 
the  same  title,  the  same  motto,  the  same  train  of  thought,  and  some  very  striking 
coincidences  in  language.    The  last  item  of  resemblance  may  possibly  startle 
him.    Tet,  for  all  this,  I  do  not  believe  the  author,  in  Willis's  Magazine,  had 
Bryant's  lines  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote.    I  do  not,  nor  will  the  editor  of  the 
Pearl,  say,  that  he  was  a  plagiarist,  and  meant  *'  to  deceive"  and  **  impose  upon 
the  editor."    I  should  have  thought  it  very  strange,  on  the  contrary,  if  his  poem 
had  not  resembled  Bryant's,  even  though  he  had  never  read  it.    A  great  portion 
of  the  metre,,  in  these-  two  pieces,  is  the  same,  though  the  "genuine"  Kizpah 
adopts  but  one  kind,  and  the  other  two  or  more. 

I  ought  to  apologize  to  the  editor  of  the  New-England  Magazine  and  its  readen 
lor  so  long  a  letter  upon  so  small  a  subject ;  and,  certainly,  nothing  ooald  justify 
■o  much  talk,  upon  what  is  of  no  importance  or  interest  to  any  one,  but  a  wish  to 
prevent  thehr  entertaining,  for  a  single  moment,  an  idea,  that  they  have  been 
imposed  upon  by  a  gross  and  unmanly  plagiarism.  We  are  told,  on  high  author- 
ity, that  *'  one  star  differeth  from  another  star  in  glory,"  and  although  all  the 
glory  may,  in  this  case,  probably  be  in  the  star  that  rose  first,  yet  the  other,  how- 
ever dim  its  light,  your  readers  may  be  assured,  shines  with  no  borrowed  lustre.  In 
other  words,  it  is  ** genuine;**  and  I  have  only  to  conclude,  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Puff  to  Dangle,  about  a  plagiarism  on  Shakspeare— though  I  claim  more  sincerity 
for  myself  than  he  was  probably  entitled  to — "  All  that  can  be  said  is,  that  two 
people  happened  to  hit  upon  the  same  thought— and  Shakspeare  made  use  of  it 
first,  that 's  all."  J.  H.  W. 


»  My  Books,  No.  X." 
«  On  the  Character  of  Hamlet," 
are  on  hand  for  publication. 

*'  The  Origin  of  Chemistry'*  is  too  indefinite  in  object  and  application,  for  oar 
comprehension,  and  we  fear  it  would  be  equally  so  to  our  readers. 
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ORIGINAL    PAPERS 


THE    CLOSING   YEAK. 

This,  kind  reader,  is  the  last  time,  we  shall  meet  under  the  auspices 
of  ]833.  It  may,  therefore,  be  well  for  us  to  look  back  upon  what  is 
past ;  not  with  vain  regrets  and  useless  tears,  but  with  the  hope,  that 
from  its  scattered  gleanings  we  maj  gather  something  profitable  for 
the  direction  of  our  future  lives. 

The  year  came  upon  us  amidst  the  life  and  buoyancy  of  the  winter 
festivities.  Youth  and  beauty  in  their  freshness,  loveliness,  and  joy, 
were  perhaps  met  to  dance  the  old  year  out,  and,  in  the  ardor  of  young 
and  confiding  hope,  to  welcome  in  the  new.  Then  followed  the  less 
giddy,  but  not  less  cheerful  circles,  where  friends  and  neighbors  met 
to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  social  union,  and,  by  quiet  intercourse  of 
soul  with  soul,  to  call  forth  and  invigorate  whatever  is  good,  and  pure, 
and  lovely,  in  our  social  nature.  And  then  there  were  lectures,  to 
amuse  or  instruct  the  vacant  hour,  and  to  supply  materials  for  thought 
or  conversation ;  and  there  were  Sabbath  days ;  days  of  holy  rest 
and  religious  contemplation.  But  these  were  all  occasional.  We  had, 
besides,  the  constant  luxury  of  wintec  evenings  at  home,  when  broth- 
ers, sistfrs,  children,  parents,  dismissing  quite  the  anxious  cares  of 
life, — all,  around  the  same  cheerful  hearth,  drank  in  mutual  instruction 
and  delight ;  varying  the  dull  monotony  of  our  modern  life  by  moving 
racidents  of  elder  time,  and  keeping  alive  the  generous  synpathies  of 
the  heart,  by  ofl  recurring  to  the  poet's  gentle  lays,  those  living  streams, 
that  gush,  pure  nnd  fresh,  firom  the  fountain  of  human  feeling.  Bat 
these  happy  evenings  were  gradually  shortened,  and  by  and  by  the 
Spring  came  on,  with  her  damp  winds  and  chilling  storms,  to  which^ 
as  to  a  scowling  frigate  with  her  rich  galleons,  we  were  reconciled  by 
the  ample  treasures,  that  they  brought  in  tow.   And  when  the  treasures 

came,  and 

**  vernal  airs. 
Breathing  the  tniell  of  field  and  grove,  attUDed 
The  tremDling  leaves," 

we  wandered  forth  to  participate  in  the  general  rejoicings  of  heaven 
and  earth.     Then  Summer,  almost  before  we  were  aware,  with  loose 
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lobes  and  hasting  steps,  passed  by, "  and  autumn  and  his  golden  fruits" 
returned.  Thanksgiving,  that  happy  New-England  festival,  that  day 
of  ail  the  year  the  best,  called  us  and  our  scattered  friends  together, 
and,  rich  in  the  possession  of  well-furnished  garners,  both  for  miod 
and  body,  we  enjoyed  the  gladsome  meeting,  and  looked  forward  to 
the  bleak  storms,  that  were  gathering,  with  all  the  quiet  cheerfulness 
of  him,  who,  from  his  warm  cottage  on  the  coast,  beholds  the  angry 
billows  raging  in  their  fury,  or,  from  his  snug  retreat  on  some  safe 
eminence,  sees  hostile  armies  rushing  to  the  deadly  conflict  with  all 
their  thundering  implements  of  ruin. 

The  year  is  almost  gone,  and  every  season  has  brought  its  full  portion 
of  happiness.  The  bird's  gay  carol  has  cheered  our  morning  hours, 
and  her  pensive  notes  have  led  to  profitable  thought  at  eventide.  The 
magnificent  displays  of  summer  have  called  us  out  to  view  nature  in 
her  grandeur,  simplicity,  and  beauty,  and  the  cold  aspect  of  winter's 
stormy  skies  has  compelled  us  to  seek  the  converse  of  our  fellow-men, 
to  draw  yet  closer  the  bonds  of  domestic  love,  and  to  enrich  our 
minds  with  the  precious  stores  of  hidden  wisdom,  that  gifted  bards  and 
sages  have  brought  from  the  secret  storehouse  of  nature  for  our  use. 
Autumn's  falling  leaf  has  preached  to  us  funeral  sermons  more  elo- 
quent than  mortal  lips  can  utter  ;  and  the  general  burst  of  gladness, 
with  which  spring's  approaching  steps  were  hailed,  spoke  unutterable 
things  of  life  and  immortality  beyond  the  wintry  barrenness  of  the 
grave. 

Here,  kind  reader,  would  I  gladly  lay  aside  my  pen,  and,  with  a  light 
and  merry  heart,  bid  both  thee  and  the  closing  year  farewell.  I  would 
not  throw  a  damp  upon  thy  buoyant  spirits.  I  would  not  dash  the  inno- 
cent cup  of  pleasure  from  thy  lips,  nor  cause  to  pall  upon  thy  tongue 
the  morsel,  which  has  now  so  keen  a  relish.  I  would .  not,  after  the 
Egyptian  custom,  bring  the  hideous  personification  of  death  into  the 
banquet  chamber,  to  rob  the  feast  of  all  its  charms.  But  the  festive 
joys  that  are  gone,  as  they  sink  farther  and  farther  into  the  obscure 
depths  of  time,  smile,  with  sobered  tints  and  saddened  beams,  from 
their  far  abodes,  and,  like  old  friends  rising  from  the  dead,  admonish 
us  upon  what  enjoyments  we  rest  our  affections.  Shall  we  disregard 
their  admonitions  ?  Is  it  not  well,  that  the  noisy  feast  of  our  pleasures 
should,  at  times,  be  interrupted  by  solemn  thoughts,  that,  even  in  the 
spring-tide  of  our  mirth,  we  should  sometimes  be  stopped  short  by  the 
ominous  words,  that  must  have  grated  so  harshly  upon  the  ear  of  a 
prosperous  monarch  ? — *'  Man,  remember  that  thou  art  mortal !"  Can 
we  receive  no  instruction  or  happiness  from  walking  among  the  tombs 
of  buried  hopes,  and  withered  joys,  and  lost  affections  ;  from  reflecting 
with  earnestness  and  feeling  upon  what  they  have  promised,  and  what 
they  have  performed  ? 

A  year  is  gone.  Joys  it  has  brought.  But  came  they  from  the 
source  whence  they  were  expected  ?  Sorrows  too  have  not  been  want« 
ing.  But  dropped  they  from  the  imagined  clouds,  that  our  presaging 
hearts  had  pictured  in  the  distant  sky  1  Friends  it  has  made  for  us, 
and  friends  it  has  taken  away.  But  in  all  this,  how  little  have  our 
own  plans  effected,  and  how  kind  has  been  the  provision,  by  which 
flowers,  that  we  thought  not  of,  have  sprung  up  by  our  path  to  com- 
pensate for  those,  which  our  foolish  inexperience  had  fondly  imi 
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and  fountains,  that .  we  dreamed  not  of,  have  gushed  forth,  to  refresh 
the  souls,  which,  disappointed  in  their  schemes,  had  else  sunk  and 
fainted  by  the  way.  With  all  its  cares  and  vexations  this  is  a  happy 
world,  and  we,  if  faithful  to  ourselves,  are  happily  formed.  Our 
reasonable  pleasures  lose  nothing  in  the  distance  but  their  dazzling 
effulgence  ;  and  their  quiet,  sobered  light  beams  upon  the  soul  with  a 
pensive,  holy  joy.  The  evils,  which  hang  over  us  with  threatening 
aspect, — how  lightly  do  they  fall,  and  how  soon  do  the  keenest  sorrows 
lose  their  edge,  and  in  the  memory's  store-house  become  the  dearest 
and  most  precious  relics  of  our  lives.  Our  afflictions  even,  if  we  have 
used  them  aright ;  what  could  induce  us  to  give  up  all  remembrance 
of  them,  embslmed  and  sanctified  as  they  are  by  the  hallowing  influ- 
ence of  time  ? 

A  year  has  gone.  To  the  fleeting  insect  tribes  a  year  is  an  eternity. 
Man  ^bides,  while  years,  like  bubbles,  rise  and  sink  upon  the  rapid 
stream  of  time.  But  the  everlasting  hills  abide,  while  generation  after 
generation  of  our  puny  race,  like  frail  exhalations  of  the  morn,  appear 
and  vanish  from  the  earth ;  for  so  have  I  stood  on  some  majestic  mount, 
and  for  a  time  gloried  that  I  could  comprehend  such  greatness,  and  so 
far  extend  my  vision.  But  in  the  midst  of  my  enthusiasm  I  chanced 
to  espy  the  broken  fragments  of  an  Indian  arrow,  and  my  towering 
pride  was  leveled  with  the  dust. 

Nations  to  us  unknown  have  stood  upon  thy  summit,  awful  mount, 
as  now  I  stand.  As  mine,  their  souls  have  swelled  with  the  greatness 
of  the  prospect  which  thou  hast  revealed.  Then,  as  now,  thy  bold 
front  gazed  upon  the  stars,  and  the  stars  lingered  on  thy  bosom  ere 
they  rushed  upon  their  nightly  journey  through  the  skies.  The  stars 
yet  shine,  and  thy  bold  front  is  reared  in  awful  majesty  amid  the 
heavens.  But  where  are  they  ?  the  beings  of  ethereal  mould,  that 
swept,  like  visions  of  light  or  spirits  of  destruction,  in  love  or  hate, 
over  thy  broad  sides,  and  gazed  upon  thy  unalterable  countenance  with 
a  depth  and  energy  of  feeling,  that  thou  hast  never  known  ?  They 
are  gone  ;  their  race,  their  names  are  forgotten  ;  no  memento  of  their 
existence  is  left,  save  the  mutilated  instruments,  with  which  they  has- 
tened the  period  of  each  other's  fate.  Our  fathers  came,  and  in  the 
depth  of  the  forest  gloom  pitched  their  tents,  and  passed  their  lives. 
They  too  are  gone,  and  the  forests  have  disappeared.  But  thy  shaggy 
brow  is  stiH  the  same.  Thy  rude  cliffs,  save  where  the  lightning  and 
the  storm  have  shivered  their  sharp  peaks,  are  still  the  same.  And  so 
it  will  be,  when  I  am  dead,  and  all  traces  of  my  existence  are  effaced 
from  among  men ;  so  it  will  be,  when  those,  whom  I  have  loved,  have 
perished,  and  their  voices  have  ceased  to  echo  through  thy  joyful  dells. 
So  too  it  will  be,  when  the  nation,  which  now  fills  this  wide  land,  shall, 
with  Assyria,  Greece,  and  Carthage,  be  known  only  by  the  doubtful 
record  of  her  deeds ;  and  the  days,  in  which  she  stood,  shall  be,  with 
the  days  beyond  the  flood,  buried  in  the  deep,  dark  waters  of  time  ; 
when  the  bells,  that  now  gladden  the  Sabbath  morn,  and  ring  back, 
from  hill  to  hill,  and  from  mountain  to  mountain,  in  solemn  strains, 
shall  be  hushed  in  eternal  silence ;  when  the  smiling  villages,  that 
adorn  thy  valleys  and  soften  the  rigor  of  thy  imposing  majesty,  shall 
cease  to  be  animated  by  the  spirit  of  man ;  when  forests  shall  again 
be  clad  in  their  former  gloom^  and  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  restored 
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to  their  primitive  abodes.  But,  proad  giant  of  the  earth,  it  shall  not 
be  always  thus.  The  day  is  coming,  when  thy  high  head  shall  be 
brought  down,  and  thy  pride  shall  fall ;  when  thy  foundations  shall  be 
shaken,  and  thy  huge  pillars  removed ;  when  the  sun  shall  cease  to 
greet  thee  with  his  morning  rays,  and  the  stars  of  evening  no  longer 
play  around  thy  summit.  Then  shall  man,  the  ephemeral  thiiig  that 
once  flitted  round  thee  with  hardly  more  of  permanence  than  thy  morn- 
ing clouds,  rise  with  new  purity  and  strength,  and,  full  of  his  own  im- 
mortality,  mock  at  thy  evanescent  power  and  greatness,  and,  swelling 
with  a  consciousness  of  his  new-born  faculties,  and  rapt  in  glorious 
anticipations  of  that  brighter  abode,  and  those  happier  mansions, 
where  he  is  now  to  dwell,  his  heart  will  be 

"  set  on  fire 
To  scorn  thy  sordid  world  and  unto  heayen  aspire." 

Yes,  reader,  so  it  is.     We  perish  and  our  destroyers  perish.     The 
year  decays,  and  all  its  speckled  vanities  decay. 

"  Powers  depart. 
Possessions  vanish,  and  opinions  change, 
And  passions  hold  a  fluctuating  seat." 

Our  voices,  and  the  voices  which  have  harmonized  with  oars,  will 
soon  be  heard  no  more  forever ;  our  hearts,  and  the  hearts  which  have 
beat  in  unison  with  ours,  will  soon  cease  to  throb  with  sorrow,  or  to 
swell  with  joy.  Or,  should  we  chance  to  live  beyond  the  appointed 
date,  a  generation  that  we  know  not,  will  spring  up  around  us,  and  we 
shall  be  surprised  to  find  ourselves  strangers  in  our  own  dwellings,  and 
at  our  own  firesides.  This  is  a  world  of  change.  '^  Day  follows  night, 
and  night  the  dying  day ;  stars  rise  and  set  and  rise.  Earth  takes  the 
example.  'T  is  revolution  all ;  all  change."  Why  then  shall  we  be 
anxious  to  gain  possessions  here  ?  If  they  be  not  severed  from  us,  we 
shall  be  torn  from  them.  Why  should  we  be  anxious  to  prolong  our 
days  in  this  land  of  fleeting  shadows  and  of  passing  joys  t  For  truly, 
saith  the  sonof  Sirach — ''  There  is  no  inquisition  in  the  grave,  whether 
thou  have  lived  ten,  or  a  hundred,  or  a  thousand  years."  Let  as  then, 
reader,  seek  and  use  the  things  of  this  world  without  abusing  them. 
Let  us  mourn,  but  not  as  without  hope,  when  tho<«e  upon  whom  our 
affections  have  been  placed,  are  torn  from  our  embrace.  Such  is  the 
fate  of  man,  and  they  are  happy.  Let  us  cultivate  those  feelings,  and 
cherish  those  virtues,  and  imbibe  that  faith,  which  will  support 
us  under  the  afflictions  and  changes  of  this  changing  life,  and 
bear  us  in  triumph  to  rejoin  our  lost  companions,  who  have  gone  be- 
fore us  to  a  better  world ;  for  there  is,  there  is  another  and  a  better 
world,  where  the  rose  fades  not,  nor  the  lily  dies ;  where  the  fond 
heart,  faint  and  sickened  by  the  vicissitudes  of  this,  its  mortal  pilgrim- 
age, shall  be  troubled  by  no  changeableness,  neither  shadow  of  turning ; 
where,  in  the  presence  of  its  Father,  shall  be  fullness  of  joy,  and  at  his 
right  hand  pleasures  evermore. 
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Bottom.  Let  me  play  the  lion  too ;  I  will  roar,  that  I  will  do  any  man's  heart  good  to  hear  me  ; 
I  will  roar,  that  I  will  make  the  duke  say,  "  Let  him  roar  again,  let  him  roar  again  !"  •  •  But 
I  will  aggravate  my  voice  so,  that  I  will  roar  you  aa  gently  as  any  sucking  dove ;  I  will  roar  you 
an  *l  were  any  nightingale. 

Bottom.  Nav,  you  most  name  his  name,  and  half  his  face  must  be  seen  through  the  lion's  neck : 
and  be  himselt  must  speak  through,  saying  thus,  or  to  the  same  defect:  Ladies,  or  fair  ladies,  i 
would  wish  you,  or,  i  would  request  ^ou,  or,  I  would -entreat  you,  not  to  fear,  not  to  tremble  j  niv 
life  for  yours.  If  you  think  I  come  hither  as  a  lion,  it  .were  pity  of  my  life:  no,  1  am  no  such 
thing ;  i  am  a  man  as  other  men  are.  And  there,  indeed,  let  him  name  his  name ;  and  tell  them 
plainly  he  is  Snug  the  joiner.  MiosuiiauEa-NioHT't  Dbbam. 

In  the  year  of  grace  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and ,  his 

Catholic  majesty,  king  Ferdinand  the  Seventh,  of  Spiain,  made  a  tour 
through  the  provinces  of  Catalonia,  Navarre,  and  Arragon.  Now  the 
Catalouians  are  the  most  disloyal  and  rebellious  subjects  of  the  realm, 
the  Navarros  the  most  intemperate,  and  the  Arragonese  the  most  brutal 
and  unenlightened ;  yet,  upon  this  occasion,  these  several  provinces 
rivaled  each  other  in  receiving,  with  the  utmost  pomp  and  circum- 
stance in  their  power,  their  beloved  monarch,  "  by  the  grace  of  God, 
king  of  Spain,  and  Jerusalem,  and  the  two  Sicilies,  and  the  Canary 
Islands,  and  the  East  and  West^Indies^  etc.  etc.  et<^." 

The  greatest  compliment  that  the  Catalonians  could  pay  him  was 
to  keep  quiet  till  lie  was  fairly  out  of  the  province.  All  Navarre  got 
drunk,  and  the  city  of  Pamplona  presented  his  majesty  a  beautiful 
chariot  of  iron, — thus  showing,  that  the  province  was  not  only  famous 
for  perfection  in  hard  drinking,  but  also  in  hard  ware.  Arragon,  how- 
ever, was  not  to  be  outdone.  The  descendants  of  Don  Ramiro,  laugh- 
ed at  their  neighbors  of  Navarre  ;  as  the  pure  Gothic  blood  moved  in 
their  veins,  the  citizens  of  Zaragoza  cried  ''  Aje  del  Key  absoluto  I 
we  '11  give  him  a  Mogiganga  1" 

This  Mogiganga,  which  the  loyal  citizens  of  Zaragoza  prepared  for 
the  king  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Canary  Islands,  was  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  procession  of  men  disguised  in  the  skins  of  various  animals, 
both  wild  and  domestic ;  and  therein  the  Arragonese  gave  proofs  of 
well  deserving  that  reputation  for  intellect,  which  fame  has  trumpeted 
throughout  the  Peninsula. 

There  was  living  in  Zaragoza  at  that  time, — and  peradventure  he 
lives  there  still, — a  man  named  Francisco  De  la  Madre  de  Dios,  or,  as 
be  was  usually  called  in  the  city.,  Pancho  £1  Fraile ;  Pancho  being 
the  Spanish  nick-name  of  Francisdo,  and  the  cognomen  of  £1  Fraile 
having  been  given  him,  because  in  childhood,  being  of  a  sickly  and 
infirm  constitution,  his  superstitious  mother  clothed  him  in  the  garb  of 
a  Franciscan  Friar ;  and,  as  she  firmly  believed,  by  thus  propitiating  her 
patron  saint,  the  rickety  boy  grew  up  into  a  fat,  hearty,  pot-bellied, 
bandy-legged  little  man. 

This  Pancho  £1  Fraile  dwelt  in  the  Barrio  de  la  Magdalena,  and 
was  the  most  celebrated  personage  in  that  part  of  the  city.  He  was 
by  trade  an  alpargaterOf  or  maker  oC  (zipargatas,  a  coarse  kind  of  san- 
dal, worn  by  the  lower  orders  of  the  Arragonese.  In  person,  he  was  a 
little  tawny  fellow,  about  five  feet  high,  with  a  long  body,  and  short, 
crooked  legs  ;  looking,  withal,  very  much  like  a  great  andiron.  But  for 
this  neglect  of  his  outward  man,  nature  had  remunerated  him  with  a 
very  inventive  mind,  and  he  was  famous  throughout  Zaragoza  for  his 
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skill  in  every  thing  he  undertook.  He  always  made  the  pddt,  or  man 
of  straw,  that  was  tossed  about  the  city  at  carnival ;  pufied  the 
smoke  of  his  cigar  through  his  nose  instead  of  his  mouth  ;  and  then  he 
could  sing  and  play  the  bandurria*  with  such  perfection,  that,  vayaf 
there  was  not  a  maiden  in  the  whole  town,  who  did  not  love  to  hear 
him  sing  the  Jota  Arragonesaf  under  her  window,  and  be  kept  awake 
half  the  night  by  the  twang  of  his  guitar,  or  the  click  of  his  castanets. 

In  matters  of  this  kind  Pancho  £i  Fraile  had  no  peer  in  Zaragoza ; 
though  a  rival  ward  of  the  city,  called  the  Barrio  de  San  Lorenzo, 
could  boast  a  champion  in  loves  and  fandangos,  of  qualifications  bat  little « 
inferior.  This  was  Geronimo  GKl,  the  barber  ;  and,  of  course,  a  can- 
ning hand  with  the  guitar,  and  a  light  foot  in  the  jota  or  the  fandango. 
In  person  he  had  altogether  the  advantage  of  Pancho ;  for  he  was  tall 
and  athletic,  with  a  handsome  leg,  and  as  dainty  a  foot  as  ever  wore  a 
sandal.  Besides,  he  had  sandy  hair,  which  is  deemed  a  great  beauty 
in  Spain  ;  a  ferocious  pair  of  red  whiskers,  that  met  under  his  chin. 
He  wore  his  broad-brimmed  hat  jauntily,  and,  as  his  very  complexion 
indicated,  was  a  great  lover  of  seranades  and  muchachas. 

As  the  Barrio  de  la  Magdalena  and  the  Barrio  de  San  Lorenzo  are 
the  most  important  of  the  barrios  hcfjos^  or  lower  wards  of  the  city  of 
Zaragoza,  Pancho  £1  Fraile  and  Geronimo  Gil,  the  respectiye  cham- 
pions of  each,  were  very  important  characters  in  the  popular  annals  of 
this  lower  empire.  They  maintained,  with  great  zeal  and  courage,  the 
feudf  which  had  existed  between  these  two  wards  of  the  city,  from  the 
time  of  their  great-grandfathers,  and  many  a  midnight  broil  and  broken 
head  bore  witness  to  the  prowess  of  the  barber  and  the  sandal-maker. 
A  custom,  long  prevalent  among  the  lower  classes  of  Zaragoza,  and 
some  other  cities  of  Arragon,  gave  frequent  opportunity  for  scenes  of 
riot  and  disorder.  Some  halfnlozen  of  the  best  musicians  of  a  barrio 
sally  forth  with  a  guitar  and  three  or  four  bandurrias,  to  serenade  their 
maidens,  accompanied  by  a  guard  of  the  stoutest  and  bravest  boys  of 
the  neighborhood,  armed  with  clubs,  and  ready  to  defend  to  the  last 
the  honor  of  their  guitars.  When  two  of  these  bands  encounter  in  the 
street,  a  contest  always  ensues,  and  the  conquering  party  bears  off  in 
triumph  the  guitars  of  the  conquered,  as  the  badge  of  victory.  It  can 
be  easily  imagined,  that,  between  two  such  gallant  blades  as  Pancho  E3 
Fraile  and  Geronimo  Gil,  such  encounters  were  of  frequent  occurrence. 

Whenever  a  great  event  occurs  in  the  history  of  a  nation,  calculated 
to  arouse  the  dormant  patriotism  of  the  crowd,  all  the  fends  of  party 
sink  into  comparative  insignificance,  and  are  swallowed  up  by  the  alt 
absorbing  interest  of  the  occasion.  Such  was  the  case  in  Zaragoza, 
when  the  visit  of  the  king  became  the  gossip  of  the  city,  and  the  cor- 
regidor  issued  his  orders  for  the  preparation  and  exhibition  of  a  Mogi- 
ganga. For  a  while  there  was  peace  through  all  the  barrios  of  the 
city  ;  old  enemies  were  reconciled,  and  family  quarrels  laid  aside  for  a 
season ;  and  even  the  most  implacable  foes  were  happy  to  be  shot  up 
together  in  the  skin  of  the  same  jackass,  or  to  move  in  the  respective 
legs  of  the  same  pasteboard  elephant. 

At  length,  under  the  peculiar  direction,  and  by  the  incredible  exer- 
tions of  the  ingenious  and  experienced  Pancho,  the  necessary  prepara- 
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tions  were  completed.  The  king  arrived,  and  alighted  at  the  palace 
of  the  archbishop  of  Zaragoza,  amid  the  shouts  of  the  enraptured 
populace ;  though  not  a  few  secretly  expressed  their  disappointment 
on  finding  that  he  was  not  made  of  gold,  as  they  had  heard  when  boys, 
and  had  firmly  believed  to  that  very  day. 

The  following  morning  was  appointed  for  the  Mogiganga.  In  the 
mean  time  Pancho  £1  Fraile,  whose  active  imagination  never  slum- 
bered nor  slept,  determined  to  add  to  the  amusements  of  his  majesty, 
in  a  manner  not  specified  in  the  ordinance  of  the  corregidor.  When 
the  lamps  were  at  length  put  out  in  the  city,  and  the  silence  of  the 
streets  and  public  squares  was  broken  only  by  the  voice  of  the  watch- 
man, or  the  echo  of  the  sentry's  tread,  a  band  of  a  dozen  stOut  young 
men  issued  from  one  of  the  dark  alleys  of  the  Barrio  de  la  M agdalena, 
and  took  the  direction  towards  the  palace  of  the  archbishop.  The 
leader  of  the  band  was  a  short,  broad-shouldered  fellow,  with  a  guitar 
hung  about  his  neck,  and  a  strong  cudgel  stack  into  his  sash  behind. 
Several  of  those  that  followed  carried  the  sweet-toned  bandurrias  of 
Arragon,  and  all  were  armed  with  long  and  heavy  clubs.  It  was  none 
other  than  Pancho  £1  Fraile,  with  his  bold  boys  of  the  Magdalena,  on 
their  way  to  salute  the  king  of  Spain  with  the  national  song  of  the 
Arragonese. 

As  they  turned  into  the  little  square,  upon  which  the  palace  fronts, 
the  mosic  of  the  guitar  and  the  bandurrias  commenced,  and  three  or 
four  high-toned  voices  chimed  into  the  Joia  Arragonesa.  At  the  same 
moment  the  same  sounds  burst  forth  from  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
square.  Could  an  echo  be  so  loud  and  distinct  7  No.  It  was  Geron- 
imo  Gil,  with  the  stout  ballad-singers  of  the  Barrio  de  San  Lorenzo, 
who,  having  got  wind  of  Pancho's  designs,  had  intended  to  anticipate 
him  in  his  patriotic  serenade.  The  music  continued ;  and,  at  every 
beat  of  the  cheerful  measure,  the  two  parties  grew  nearer  and  nearer 
to  each  other. 

'*  Who  goes  there  1"  at  length  demanded  Pancho  £1  Fraile. 

''  San  Lorenzo  ! — A  jo  I"  was  the  quick  reply  of  Geronimo  Gil. 

"  Ajo  in  your  teeth  I     Viva  La  Magdalena  V* 

The  music  ceased  in  an^  instant.  The  serenade  and  the  king  were 
alike  forgotten  ; — nature  was  too  strong  for  courtesy.  El  Fraile  gave 
his  guitar  a  swing  behind  his  back,  and,  drawing  his  club  from  his 
sash,  made  a  leap  at  Geronimo  Gil,  and,  by  a  dextrous  blow,  knocked 
his  stick  from  his  hand.  At  the  same  instant  he  seized  the  barber's 
guitar ;  for  a  moment  it  swung  high  in  air,  and  the  next  descended, 
with  a  terrible  crash,  upon  (he  bare  pate  of  the  unlucky  owner.  A 
scene  ensued,  such  as  has  often  made  the  midnight  streets  of  Zaragoza 
echo  far  and  wide.  But  the  battle  was  as  brief  as  it  was  terri6c ;  for 
the  guard  poured  out  of  the  palace  gate,  and  the  crowd  dispersed  with 
the  speed  of  the  wind.  The  leaders  of  the  fray,  however,  were  taken 
prisoners,  and  passed  the  night  together  on  the  floor  of  the  guard-house. 

In  the  morning  the  corregidor  would  have  taken  summary  vengeance 
upon  the  culprits,  who,  as  he  said,  had  been  guilty  of  lese-majesty ; 
but  then  the  Mogiganga  must  stop,  for  Pancho  £1  Fraile  had  the  most 
important  part  to  play.  At  this  critical  juncture,  his  serene  and 
clement  majesty,  who,  thanks  to  the  archbishop's  hospitable  cheer, 
had  slept  soundly  through  the  whole  fray,  and  now  for  the  first  time 
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heard  of  the  atrocioas  act  that  had  been  committed,  deigned  to  inter* 
pose  his  sovereign  authority,  and  a  strip  of  paper,  signed  Yo  el  Mey, 
released  the  corregidor  from  his  embarrassment,  and  the  barber  and 
sandal-maker  from  prison,  and,  perhaps,  something  worse  thereafter. 
Pancho  El  Fraile  was  glad  to  escape  so  easily,  and  was  as  merry  as  a 
cricket ;  but  Geronimo  Gil  plotted  revenge  for  his  disgrace  and  his 
broken  guitar,  and  soon  took  vengeance  on  his  unsuspecting  rival,  as 
the  sequel  of  this  true  history  will  show. 

It  was  now  broad  noon.  The  erowd  had  long  filled  the  little  square 
in  front  of  the  palace,  and  the  streets,  through  which  the  Mogiganga 
was  to  pass,  and  many  a  fair  Arragonese  had  grown  weary  with  wav- 
ing her  handkerchief  and  shaking  her  fan  from  the  balconies,  which 
overlooked  the  moving  scene  below.  At  length  a  distant  sound  of 
music  announced  the  approach  of  the  procession.  The  noisy  crowd 
rolled  on  before  it,  obedient  to  the  staff  of  a  sturdy  alguazil,  who 
opened  a  passage  right  and  left  for  the  grotesque  train  thai  followed. 
He  strutted  along  with  all  the  dignity  becoming  his  high  function, 
though  his  sensibilities  were  evidently  hurt  by  the  coarse  jests  of  those 
around  him,  and  the  occasional  thwack  of  a  sturdy  pair  of  alpargatas^ 
directed  with  too  fatal  aim  by  some  unseen  hand  in  the  crowd ;  and 
here  it  may  be  said,  in  passing,  that  the  refined  pastime  of  slinging 
sandals  in  the  dense  crowds  of  a  holiday,  is  in  high  repute  among  the 
populace  of  Zaragoza.  Then  came  the  musicians ;  a  band  of  gay 
young  fellows,  playing  the  guitar  and  the  bandurria  merrily,  and  sing- 
ing the  Jota  Arragonesa,  When  they  arrived  in  front  of  the  palace, 
they  opened  to  the  right  and  left,  to  let  the  pageant  pass.  At  that 
moment  the  king  and  queen  appeared  on  the  balcony  of  the  palace ; — 
handkerchiefs  waved  in  the  air — the  sandals  flew  faster  than  ever-— 
and  one  universal  shout  arose,  Viva  el  Rey  !  Ajo! — Viva  la  Reima! 

Then  came  the  pageant  of  the  Mogiganga.  It  was  opened  by  some 
half-dozen  boys,  disguised  like  monkeys,  and  playing  a  thousand 
antics.  Next  followed  a  very  grave  and  venerable  looking  donkey, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  address  the  king  in  behalf  of  his  fellow-citizens 
of  Zaragoza  ;  for  this  ass,  in  imitation  of  Balaam's  of  old,  was  endow- 
ed, for  the  occasion,  with  the  power  of  speech.  It  was,  however,  the 
*'  inward  man''  that  spake  ;  for  the  donkey  was  personated  by  Pedro 
Perico,  an  esquilador^  or  hair-dresser  of  mules,  and  his  son  Juanico, 
upon  whom  devolved  the  humble  duty  of  moving  the  hind  legs.  In 
bestowing  the  bodies  and  limbs  of  these  two  performers  in  the  skin  of 
a  single  donkey,  it  was  found  necessary  to  make  the  joints  of  the 
animal's  hind  legs  bend  forward  instead  of  backward,  and  as  it  was 
impossible  to  find  room  for  such  feet  as  those  of  Pedro  and  his  son,  in 
the  hoofs  of  an  ass,  holes  were  left  for  them  to  come  through.  When 
this  strange  animal  presented  himself,  the  music  ceased  ;  and  lo  I  the 
skin  of  the  donkey's  upper  jaw  was  thrown  back  upon  his  neck,  like 
the  cowl  of  a  monk,  and  out  popped  the  head  of  Pedro  Perico,  and 
spake  as  follows  : — 

''  Seiior :  I,  Pedro  Perico,  and  not  in  reality  the  jackass  I  seem, 
being  the  most  quiet  and  respectable  animal  of  all  this  beastly  con- 
course, have  been  elected  by  them  to  lay  at  the  feet  of  your  Majesty, 
with  all  due  respect,  their  heart-felt  congratulations,  on  your  safe  and 
happy  arrival  at  the  very  loyal  and  faithful  city  of  Zaragoza. 
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"  Your  Majesty  will  graciously  pardon  the  silence  of  Gabriel  Bonet, 
the  Ostrich,  and  Geronimo  Gil,  the  Lion,  and  Miguel  Fuster,  the 
Bull,  and  Juan  Jaca,  and  Salomon  Samper,  the  Elephant,  and  my 
other  friends,  the  animals,  which  compose  this  Mogiganga, — all  honest 
people  from  the  Barrios  of  San  Lorenzo  and  the  Magdalena, — great 
lovers  of  the  wine  of  Carinena,  and  of  pig-tail  tobacco,  and  your 
Majesty,  whom  Heaven  preserve  a  thousand  years  !  They  would  all 
be  happy  to  speak  for  themselves,  but  not  being  able  to  take  off  their 
heads,  as  I  do,  they  would  be  under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of 
saluting  you  some  other  way.  And,  therefore,  that  we  may  not  be 
wanting  in  the  respect  due  to  your  Majesty,  I  am  delegated  to  express 
to  you,  the  joy  we  feel  at  knowing  that  the  kingdom  of  Catalonia  is 
again  quiet,  and,  at  seeing  your  Majesty  return,  as  stout  and  sturdy  as 
an  oak,  to  be  present  at  this  august  ceremony,  which  the  city  of  Zara- 
goza  has  prepared  for  your  reception. 

''  And  in  proof,  Senor,  that  it  is  so ;"  (turning  round,  and  laying  his 
right  foot  upon  his  breast,)  '^  Animals  of  all  species,  each  in-  his  own 
language,  cry.  Viva  el  Rey  !" 

As  Pedro  Perico  finished,  he  pulled  in  his  head  ; — a  long  and  dis- 
cordant shout  rent  the  air,  and  the  donkey  moved  forward.  He  was 
followed  by  a  stately  ostrich,  which  made  a  leg  as  he  passed,  and 
bowed  till  his  beak  reached  the  ground.  Next  came  a  very  grave  and 
solemn  bear, — a  grisly  wolf, — a  stag,  with  branching  antlers, — a  buU, 
pawing  up  the  ground  before  him, — and  an  orang-outang,  as  full  of 
bows  and  grimaces,  as  a  French  dancing-master.  When  these  and 
filly  other  animals  of  various'  kinds  had  passed,  a  tawny  lion,  and  a 
huge,  misshapen,  pasteboard  elephant,  closed  the  procession.  Astride 
the  elephant's  back  sat  Pancho  El  Fraile,  swelling  with  all  the  con*- 
scious  dignity  of  the  station  he  occupied  ;  whilst,  from  below,  Geroni- 
mo Gil,  wrapt  in  the  tawny  lion^s  skin,  glared  at  his  rival  through  his 
shaggy  eye-brows,  with  all  the  ferocity  of  the  animal  he  represented. 
The  hour  of  his  revenge  was  drawing  nigh  ; — he  was  ready  to  pounce 
upon  his  prey,  and  tear — his  breeches  limb  from  limb. 

On  this  occasion,  Pancho  was  arrayed  in  all  his  holiday  finery. 
Around  his  head  he  wore  a  silken  handkerchief  of  many  colors,  from 
whose  folds  a  long  cork-screw  curl  of  smutty  hair  dangled  upon  each 
cheek.  This  kind  of  turban  was  surmounted  by  a  huge  felt  hat,  with 
strings  at  the  sides,  to  sustain  the  ample  and  flapping  brim.  His  short 
velvet  jacket  was  as  gay  as  silken  cord  and  copper  buttons  could  make 
it,  and  his  whohe  body  was  completely  swaddled  in  the  folds  of  a  crim- 
son fqjn,  or  sash,  that  reached  from  his  chin  to  his  hips,  with  a  broad 
yellow  sun  emblazoned  in  the  middle.  His  breeches  were  of  purple 
velvet,  with  a  row  of  bell-buttons  down  each  leg,  and  knowingly  lefl 
open  at  the  knees,  to  exhibit  his  white  linen  calzoncilios,  A  pair  of 
sky-bfue  stockings,  reaching  only  to  the  ankles,  set  off,  to  great  advan- 
tage, his  gigantic  calves  ;  and  his  bare  feet  were  arrayed  in  a  pair  of 
dlpargatas  of  most  exquisite  workmanship.  Thus  mounted  aiHl  equip- 
ped, his  duty  was  to  recite  before  the  King  a  kind  of  prose  epilogue  ta 
the  Mogiganga,  and  bidding  his  Majesty  farewell  in  behalf  of  the  city 
of  Zaragoza,  to  drink  health  and  long  life  to  him  in  a  bottle  of 
Carinena,  which  the  elephant  was  to  reach  up,  for  that  purpose, 
with  bis  trunk. 
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At  the  proper  moment,  Pancho  took  off  his  hat,  and,  bowing  k>w, 
delivered  himself  in  a  speech  of  as  deep  and  moving  eloquence  as  that 
of  Pedro  Perico,  the  donkey.  The  goblet  was  then  placed  in  his  hand 
by  the  obedient  animal,  on  which  he  rode  ; — and  now  came  the  fatal 
moment! — the  proboscis  of  the  elephant,  which  was  moved  by  a  friend 
of  Geronimo  Gil,  instead  of  gently  depositing  the  bottle  of  Cariaeni  in 
the  hand  of  Pancho,  as  it  had  before  done  with  the  goblet,  swung  it 
high  in  air,  and  brought  it  down  with  such  resistless  force  on  the  bare, 
unprotected  cranium  of  the  poor  sandal-maker,  that  it  suddenly  wiped 
him  from  the  elephant's  back,  and  threw  him  sprawling  upon  the  pave- 
ment. The  people  gave  a  shout — the  roaring  lion  sprang  forward, 
and  with  his  cruel  claws  seized  the  unfortunate  Pancho  in  the  rear ; — 
a  struggle  ensued — in  which  the  alpargatero  contrived  to  get  u|khi  his 
feet ; — but  the  lion  would  not  release  his  grasp,  till  at  length  the  entire 
rear  of  Paiicho's  calzones  gave  way,  leaving  such  a  hole  behind,  that 
if  the  by-standers  had  not  caught  him  in  their  arms,  he  would  inerita- 
bly  have  fallen  through!  At  the  same  moment,  an  intestine  war 
raged  in  the  body  of  the  elephant;  for  oh,  unlucky  oversight!  whilst 
the  fore  legs  were  moved  by  a  friend  of  Geronimo  Gil,  in  the  hind 
legs  walked  a  sturdy  partizan  of  Pancho  £1  Fraile.  Through  the 
loop-holes,  which  had  been  led  in  the  animal's  sides  for  the  admissioD 
of  light  and  air,  the  friend  of  Pancho  had  witnessed  the  sad  disaster  of 
the  little  potentate  of  the  Magdalena,  and,  boiling  with  rage,  had  forth- 
with torn  away  a  part  of  the  elephant's  back-bone,  and  therewith 
assailed,  with  sturdy  blows,  the  back  and  shoulders  of  his  companioD 
in  the  pasteboard  dungeon ;  who,  turning  his  body  round  as  well  as 
he  was  able,  endeavored  to  ward  off  the  blows  of  the  assailant.  In 
the  fierce  struggle,  the  elephant  was  rent  in  twain  ;  and  the  people 
sent  up  another  shout,  so  loud  and  long,  that  the  king  of  the  Canary 
Islands  and  his  stately  queen  withdrew  from  the  balcony,  much 
dalized  at  what  had  passed  beneath  their  royal  eyes.       *       * 

And  thus  ended  the  ever-memorable  Mogiganga  of  Zaragoa 


THE   CHARACTER   OF   HAMLET. 

I  WBNT,  the  other  night,  almost  by  chance,  to  see  Mr.  Kemble  plaj 
Hamlet ;  I  say,  by  chance,  for  I  would  not  have  done  it  with  the 
serious  expectation  of  seeing  that  gentleman  give  a  satisfactory  per- 
formance of  the  character.  I  could  not  help  regretting  anew,  that 
this,  the  most  intellectual,  the  most  metaphysical,  (I  use  the  word  in 
reference  to  Nature's  metaphysics,)  as  well  as  the  most  impassioned 
of  all  Sbakspeare's  creations,  should  not  be  more  frequently  set  forth 
upon  the  stage  as  it  really  existed  in  the  mind  of  the  poet;  for,  as  it 
is,  I  apprehend  there  is  no  character  in  the  whole  drama,  about  which 
such  miserably  wrong  ideas  are  prevalent  among  the  mass  of  English 
and  American  audiences,  or  which  so  much  needs  genius  on  the  part 
of  the  actor  to  raise  the  conceptions  of  his  auditors  to  that  intellectual 
and  spiritual  elevation,  from  which  they  can  obtain  at  least  a  glimpse 
of  the  poet's  meaning.     There  are  many  characters,  so  entirdj  lerel 
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to  the  coiDprehension  of  "  the  house/'  that  no  great  genius  is  requisite 
on  the  part  of  the  actor  who  would  personate  them.  Most  of  Shak- 
speare's  heroes  are  more  or  less  of  this  description  ;  ail  the  actor  has  to 
do  is  to  see  that  his  readings  are  correct,  to  have  some  general  con- 
ception of  the  manner  suitable  to  the  character,  and  to  make  one  or 
two  good  points.  This,  in  general,  will  ensure  him  against  an  entire 
failure.  But  with  Hamlet,  the  case  is  altogether  different.  The  man, 
who  would  personate  him,  must  not  only  speak,  walk,  act  like  Hamlet, 
but  he  must  think  like  him.  We  want  not  only  the  **  soldier's  sword" 
and  "  the  courtier's  eye,"  but  the  *'  scholar's  tongue ;"  we  w^nt  the 
intellectual  as  well  as  the  physical  Hamlet.  It  has  just  been  said  that 
roost  of  Shakspeare's  heroes  are  easily  comprehended ;  they  are  so, 
because,  according  to  the  trite  phrase,  they  are  true  to  nature.  But 
Hamlet  is  not  so  easily  comprehended ;  because,  though  no  less  true  to 
nature,  he  is  of  a  nature  whose  elements  do  seldom  meet  as  they  are 
met  in  him ;  because,  though  a  man,  he  is  yet  of  that  subtile  and 
poetic  nature,  which  exists  in  the  mind  of  the  poet,  and  which  differs 
not  from  the  world's  human  nature,  only  is  higher  and  more  intense ; 
just  as  the  sublimated  essence  is  higher  and  more  intense  than  the 
gross  materials  out  of  which  it  is  extracted. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  deeply  to  be  regretted,  that  we  ha?e 
not,  in  this  country, — whether  native  or  foreign,  it  matters  not, — some 
one  who  could  Jill  up  this  part  as  it  ought  to  be  filled,  and  who  could 
give  frequent  representations  of  it,  till  the  common  mind  was  made  to 
realize  the  character  in  all  its  depth.  For,  independent  of  the  pleas- 
ure such  acting  would  afford  to  those  capable  of  appreciating  it  as  a 
piece  of  art,  the  moral  effect  of  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  whole 
public ;  since  the  elevation  and  refinement  of  feeling,  as  well  as  the 
intellectual  acuteness  of  an  audience  would,  of  necessity,  he  greatly 
advanced  by  such  a  representation  of  the  character.  But  the  Hamlet, 
that  now  occupies  the  stage,  has  little  in  common  with  Shakspeare's 
beautiful  and  impressive  creation^  He  is  an  ordinary  stage  hero,  (at 
least  in  the  minds  of  the  majority,)  who  makes  most  hearty  vows  of 
revenge,  counterfeits  lunacy,  kills  and  stabs,  and  is  killed  himself, 
at  last,  when  the  curtain  falls  upon  his  fate  and  our  entertainment. 
But,  as  that  same  green  barrier  descends,  does  it  ever  occur  to  you, 
fair  lady,  or  to  you,  her  attendant,  or  to  you,  ruder  occupant  of  the  pit, 
that  ye  have  been  listening  to  words,  and  looking  upon  actions,  which 
have  a  meaning  and  a  spirit,  beyond  all  that  your  ears  have  heard  or 
your  eyes  seen  ;  which  neither  your  own  wit  could  reach,  nor  the  skill 
and  genius  of  the  actor  help  you  to  attain  ?  Perhaps  you  leave  the 
theatre,  thinking  that  when  you  have  seen  the  Prince  well  frighted  at 
bis  father's  ghost,  heard  him  declaim  most  beautifully  at  one  time,  and 
be  roost  sarcastic  at  another,  and  have  finally  witnessed  his  death,  you 
have  seen  all  that  the  play  contains.  Whose  fault  is  it,  if  you  have 
not  7  Not  yours, — for,  perhaps,  you  do  not  read  Shakspeare ;  not 
the  Poet's,  for  he  can  say,  "  what  is  writ  is  writ;'*  but  it  is  the  fault 
of  the  actor,  who  presumes  to  personate  a  character  to  which  he  is  not 
equal.  He  may  have  set  before  you  the  outward  form  of  the  Danish 
Prince, — he  may  have  exhibited  to  you  the  external  Hamlet, — but  the 
nwrcd  Hamlet  is  a  being  you  have  not  yet  known,  unless  by  study  or 
other  meanfl  of  information.    The    roan  who  would  play   Hamlet 
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righUy,  should  be  no  ordinary  man;  as  yet  he  is  not — at  least, on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  Tragedy  of  Hamlet  is  almost  a  world  within  itself,  so  great  is 
the  diversity  of  its  incidents  and  its  characters.  It  possesses,  to  a  verj 
remarkable  degree,  that  characteristic  which  the  critics  call  unity  of 
feeling  ;  for,  in  every  step  along  the  solemn  avenue  which  leads  to  the 
final  catastrophe,  the  great  and  thrilling  themes  of  Death  and  Immor- 
tality, human  weakness  amid  human  wickedness,  with  the  awful  lesson 
that  murder  has  called  from  on  high, — these  are  constantly  pressing 
upon  our  minds,  in  the  serious  passages,  with  an  almost  Greek-like 
solemnity,  as  if  Sophocles  himself  were  again  writing  on  the  destinies 
of  humanity.  But  we  are  net  left,  as  the  Grecian  poet  left  his  audi- 
tors, with  nought  but  the  sting  ef  death,  without  the  victory  over  it ; 
for  the  philosophy  of  the  Christian  is  seen  throughout  the  whole,  while 
Hamlet's  gentle  contemplations  on  death  have  disarmed  it  of  its  terrors. 
This  tragedy,  to  be  weJl  understood,  ought  to  be  deeply  studied  ,*  for 
almost  every  line  is  full  of  a  compressed  wisdom,  whether  it  be  in  the 
scenes  of  merriment,  which  abound  in  a  didactic  wit,  that  instructs 
while  it  amuses,  or  in  the  scenes  of  horror,  that  chill  the  rery  blood 
in  our  veins,  as  we  give  ourselves  up  to  theirr  terrible  influence.  The 
characters  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  highly  intellectual  and  moral  or 
immoral  cast ;  wherever  we  find  virtue,  it  is  not  a  cloistered  and  sun- 
shine goodness,  but  the  purity  of  hearts  well  tried  by  misfortune  and 
sorrow  ;  and  wherever  we  find  vice,  it  is  no  petty  villany,  but  the 
perverted  greatness  of  the  boldly  wicked,  aiming  at  great  deeds  of 
darkness,  and  crimes,  almost  without  a  name  in  the  catalogue  of 
human  guilt. 

The  character  of  Hamlet  possesses, to  almost  all  students  of  Shak- 
speare,  more  attractive  and  interesting  qualities  than  any  other  of  hb 
heroes.  What  matters  it,  if  he  never  possessed  any  existence  save  in 
the  creative  imagination  of  the  poet ;  or  if  he  has  no  existence  now, 
except  among  the  beautiful  creations  of  fiction  ?  We  may  still  feel 
for  him, — nay,  we  must  feel  for  him  as  strongly  as  if  he  really  had 
lived  and  *'  walked  about  on  this  our  earth ;"  for  he  stands  before  the 
mind's  eye,  almost  in  the  distinctness  of  actual  and  individual  exist- 
ence. His  character  claims  from  us  this  sympathy,  by  the  great 
beauty  and^poetical  temper  of  his  mind,  by  hi^  speculative  and  melan- 
chdly  turn,  and  by  the  tenderness  and  purity  of  his  feelings  an^  nu>- 
tives.  His  unfortunate  love  for  Ophelia,  which  he  is  obliged  by  his 
»Grui37ate  to  forego,  when  the  ftwful  visitation  of  .his  father's  spirit 
summons  him  to  avenge  his  ''  foul  and  most  unnatural  murder," 
greatly  enhances  the  interest  we  take  in  his  misfortunes.  When  we 
take  up  the  book,  therefore,  to  read  Hamlet,  we  roust  be  prepared  to 
afford  an  unusual  share  of  our  sympathies ;  and  if  we  do  so,  we  shall 
say  with  Horatio,  at  the  end, 

''  Now  cracks  a  noble  heart ;  good  night,  sweet  Prince, 
And  flights  of  angels  sing  thee  to  thy  rest." 

We^shall  feel  as  if  bidding  adieu  to  one  whom  we  have  actually  known 
and  loved,  and  over  whose  misfortunes  we  have  personally  lamented. 

The  misfortunes  of  Hamlet  are  the  result  of  his  peculiar  ofaaracter, 
as  much  as  they  are  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  plaeed ;  and 
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the  study  of  that  character  will  aid  us  not  a  little  in  understandin^r 
why  every  thing  in  the  play  is  made  to  take  place  as  it  does.  Ue  is, 
then,  a  person  of  great  refinement  of  sentiment,  dignity  of  feeling,  and 
acuteness  of  mind.  With  sufficient  courage  and  resolution,  he  is  ex- 
cessively retiring  and  sensitive ;  and  would  always  prefer  the  quiet 
and  contemplative  life  of  a  scholar,  to  all  the  glitter  and  show  of  the 
Court.  While  he  is  living  at  the  University,  he  is  suddenly  called  to 
Court  by  the  death  of  the  King,  his  father  ;  and  hardly,  as  he  says, 
are  **  the  funeral  baked  meats"  become  cold,  when  his  mother  marries 
his  uncle,  who  assumes  the  crown.  Hamlet  suspects  all  is  not  well ; 
he  **  doubts  some  foul  play," — and  while  he  is  thus  agitated  with  grief 
for  his  father's  death,  astonishment  at  his  mother's  conduct,  and  sus- 
picions of  his  uncle,  he  receives  a  visitation  from  the  grave  of  his  mur- 
dered parent.  **  The  awful  form,  in  which  the  buried  majesty  -of 
Denmark  did  some  time  march,"  bursts  the  jaws  of  the  tomb,  and 
pours  into  the  ear  of  his  astonished  son,  the  story  of  his  mother's  and 
his  uncle's  guilt.  The  Prince  is  charged,  under  circumstances  and 
sanctions  of  the  most  awful  nature,  to  revenge  his  father's  death.  BiK 
while  he  is  thus  exhoKed  to  punish  his  uncle,  he  is  enjoined  to  pre- 
serve a  holy  caution  with  regard  to  his  mother.     The  Spirit  says — 

^*  Bat  howsoever  thou  pursuest  this  act, 
Taint  not  thy  mind ,  nor  let  thy  soul  contrive 
Against  thy  mother  aa^ht ;  leave  her  to  Heaven, 
And  to  the  thorns  that  in  her  bosom  lodge, 
To  prick  and  sting  her." 

This  gives  a  moral  dignity  and  grandeur  to  the  commands  of  the 
Spirit;  we  see,  in  this  tenderness  for  the  miserable  Queen,  the  mercy 
and  long-suffering  of  Heaven.  It  relieves  our  minds  from  all  appre- 
hension as  to  the  Christian  propriety  of  revenging  the  murder ;  for 
we  feel  assured  that  the  soul  of  the  murdered  monarch  has  not  come 
back  to  earth,  to  gratify  any  selfish  purposes  of  an  unholy  revenge, 
but  that  he  has  been  sent,  as  it  were,  by  Divine  Justice  itself,  in  order 
that  so  great  a  crime  may  receive  its  punishment  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world. 

Now  Hamlet  is  the  very  last  person  to  be  placed  in  such  a  situa- 
tion, to  meet  such  exigencies  and  misfortunes.  He  does  not  want 
courage,  but  he  is  destitute  of  energy ;  and  his  whole  nature  is  too 
mild  and  gentle  to  allow  him  to  undertake  a  work  so  revolting  to  his 
feelings.  He  is,  moreover,  so  sensitive,  and  the  horror  of  the  dreadful 
crimes  of  his  mother  and  his  uncle  comes  upon  him  with  such  an 
overwhelming  force,  that  he  is  almost  crushed  by  the  weight  of  his 
feelings  and  the  responsibility  of  his  situation.     Hence  he  exclaims — 

"  The  time  is  out  of  joint !    O  cursed  spite  I 
That  ever  I  was  born,  to  set  it  right." 

But  the  voice  of  his  murdered  parent  must  be  obeyed.  '*  One  has 
come  unto  him  from  the  dead  ;"— one,  who,  when  living,  was  the 
object  of  his  filial  love  and  reverence, — that  king  and  father,  on  whom 
"  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal,  to  give  the  world  assurance  of  a 
man  ;" — and  who,  now  that  he  is  dead,  has  been  sent  to  him  as  a 
messenger  from  the  world  of  spirits.  Accordingly,  he  rouses  every 
energy  of  his  soul,  to  meet  his  dreadful  duty,  and  resolves  to  live  only 
for  this  sole  end.     Among  the  many  distressing  circumstances  of  his 
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situation,  is  the  tender  relatbn  in  which  he  stands  towards  Ophelia. 
We  cannot  question  the  truth  and  depth  of  his  affection  for  her ;  and, 
therefore,  his  renunciation  of  it  is  to  be  charged,  not  to  any  reckless 
change  of  feeJing  or  original  impurity  of  intention,  but  to  the  stem 
necessity  of  his  situation,  which  compels  him  to  give  op  a  treasure, 
that  it  almost  costs  him  his  reason  to  resign.     Hamlet,  after  the  visita* 
tion  of  his  father's  ghost,  becomes  a  consecrated  man  ;  he  has  a  work 
to  do,  which,  from  his  peculiar  character,  requires  him  to  shut  up 
every  avenue  to  the  kinder  feelings  of  Nature,  in  order  that  he  may 
bend  up  his  shrinking  spirit  to  the  execution  of  his  task.     He  feels 
that  to  this  one  point  he  must  direct  every  thought ;  that  happiness  is 
not  for  him  ;  that  it  will  not  do*  for  him  to  dally  in  the  bowers  of  ease 
and  pleasure,  while  the  course  of  fate  is  sweeping  on  to  some  unknown 
but  awful  end,  lest  he  should  lose  all  energy  and  opportuity  ;  and  he 
therefore  resolves  to  give  up  hia  last  and  greatest  treasure,  the  lore  of 
Ophelia. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  act,  we  find  him  with  an  entire  and 
earnest  resolution  lo  proceed  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  father's 
commands.  But  he  knows  that  he  is  watched,  and  that  the  strange* 
ness  of  conduct  and  manner  into  which  this  dreadful  discovery — 
which  has  been  revealed  to  him — and  the  great  agony  of  his  feelings 
roust  betray  him,  in  spite  of  himself,  will  excite,  still  more  strongly, 
the  suspicions  of  his  uncle.  It  is  on  this  account,  in  order  to  conceal 
his  purposes,  and  to  hide  the  cause  of  his  real  melancholy,  that  he 
resolves  to  counterfeit  madness.  He  would  be  thought  insane,  in 
order  that'  such  a  supposition  may  seem  to  account  for  the  wild  and 
eccentric  conduct  into  which  he  is  irresistibly  impelled  by  his  plans 
and  his  distracted  feelings.  Now  Dr.  Johnson  has  said,  that  there  is 
*'  no  adequate  cause  for  Hamlet's  pretended  madness ;"  since,  as  he 
asserts,  '*  he  does  nothing,  which  he  might  not  have  done  with  the 
reputation  of  sanity."  But  it  seems  to  be  the  express  design  of  the 
poet,  to  make  Hamlet  adopt  a  course  which  no  other  man  ever  would 
have  adopted ;  because  he  wishes  to  show  us  how  entirely  unfit  he 
was  for  his  situation,  from  the  irresolution  of  his  character  ;  and  bow 
inadequate  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  design,  would  be  all  the  plans 
that  such  a  person  would  naturaUy  adopt.  The  bold  and  fiery  Hot- 
spur would  have  acted  very  differently  in  such  circumstances.  Instead 
of  musing  on  crime,  and  misfortune,  and  destiny, — ^instead  of  sinking 
under  the  weight  of  his  own  feelings,  the  moment  the  words  of  the 
ghost  died  upon  his  ear,  and  the  dim  figure  had  vanished  from  his 
sight,  he  would  have  drawn  his  sword,  have  gone  straightway  to  seek 
the  king,  and  there  have  cleft  the  skull  of  his  royal  uncle,  whether  at 
the  altar  or  the  festal  board.  But  Hotspur  is  the  youth  of  high  and 
daring  action ;  Hamlet  is  the  youth  of  contemplation.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  as  we  ourselves,  or  as  any  body  else,  would  look  at  the 
matter,  but  as  Hamlet  would  look  at  it,  that  we  are  to  admit  the  poet- 
ical propriety  or  utility  of  his  pretended  insanity. 

But  there  is  a  sequel  to  this  pretended  madness ;  for  while  he  is  thus 
personating  the  insane,  he  actually  loses  his  reason,  at  times,  by  the 
acuteness  of  his  feelings  and  his  dangerous  position  in  the  court.  He 
is  exposed  to  spies  and  flatterers  ;  he  has  been  made  acquainted  with 
a  firightful  secret  by  supernatural  means ;  his  mother  is  unchaste,  and 
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bis  father  has  been  murdered  ;  wickedness  seems  to  torn  this  world 
into  a  hell ;  and  he  stands,  as  it  were,  on  the  confines  of  this  present 
state  of  being,  and  seems  to  catch  glimpses  of  the  chaos  beyond,  where 
Fate  is  sporting  with  all  human  affairs.  All  men,  but  one,  seem 
villains,  and  all  women,  but  one,  dishonest.  He  sees  through  the 
shallow  outside  with  which  vice  and  hypocrisy  would  cloak  themselves, 
and  he  laughs  bitterly  at  the  artifice.  Hence  arises  that  singular  mix- 
ture of  folly  and  wisdom,  of  rambling  nonsense  and  eloquent  passion, 
which  flows  from  him, — paitly,  because  he  wishes  to  be  thought  mad, 
and  partly,  because  he  cannot  help  it,  and  really  is  mad.  It  is  only 
when  alone  with  his  friend  Horatio,  whom  he  can  trust  and  whom  he 
loves,  that  he  talks  straight  on,  like  a  person  in  the  right  use  of  his 
senses.  Before  every  one  else,  he  uses  words  as  if  they  were  mere 
play-things,  to  be  thrown  about  carelessly  and  incoherently  ;  or  else,  if 
ever  used  in  seriousness,  he  makes  them  the  vehicle^  of  a  pungent  and 
caustic  satire,  that  burns  and  sears  every  object  against  which  it  is 
directed.  Yet  even  his  nonsense  is  eloquent.  He  draws  upon  the 
rich  stores  of  a  mind  filled  with  the  treasured  fruits  of  study  and  ob- 
servation ;  and  in  all  his  remarks  there  is  a  power  and  truth,  which 
show  us  the  depth  of  his  contemplative  mind. 

It  is  on  this  supposition  of  Hamlet^s  real  insanity,  a  supposition  of 
which  every  careful  reader  of  the  play  must  see  the  truth,  that  1  would 
account  for  his  conduct  towards  Ophelia  in  their  interview  which  fol- 
lowed the  Soliloquy.  If  we  feel  disposed  to  blame  him,  we  may  be 
pretty  sure  that  we  have  not  gone  to  the  depth  of  his  character  and 
motives.  Yet  there  are  hundreds  of  persons  who  read  and  witness  this 
scene,  with  feelings  of  anger  against  Hamlet ;  who  is  really  as  much 
to  be  pitied  as  the  unhappy  object  of  his  affection,  in  this  very  scene. 
I  believe,  that,  in  the  first  part  of  the  interview,  when  Ophelia  offers  to 
return  his  presents,  he  purposely  treats  her  with  rudeness,  in  order  to 
rouse  her  pride  in  aid  of  her  feelings,  which  he  knows  must  be  sacri- 
ficed, and  thus  to  save  her  from  further  suffering.  But  when  she  re- 
ceives his  cold  denial  of  ever  having  given  her  aught,  with  such  a 
beautiful  and  maidenly  dignity,  and  tells  him,  that 

"  To  the  noble  mind. 
Rich  ^fts  wax  poor,  when  given  prove  unkind,*' 

he  is  startled,  by  the  chaste  and  virtuous  dignity  of  the  thought,  back 
to  his  reflections  on  virtue  and  vice.  The  contrast,  between  the  pure 
being  before  him,  and  all  by  whom  he  knows  she  is  surrounded,  strikes 
so  forcibly  upon  his  mind,  that  he  forgets  it  is  Ophelia,  and  asks,  with 
an  undisguised  astonishment,  if  she  "  is  honest  ?"  Ever  and  anon  the 
idea  returns  upon  him  that  it  is  Ophelia  ;  but  it  is  swept  away  by  the 
train  of  thought  that  seems  to  have  taken  possession  of  him.  I  believe 
there  is  very  little  in  this  scene  that  is  premeditated  or  intended  for 
effect.  Ophelia  herself  believes  him  to  be  insane,  and  she  is  the  best 
witness  we  could  have  ;  for  there  is  no  actings  however  skillful,  that 
can  escape  the  keen  vision  of  a  woman's  love.  That  this  is*  the  true 
supposition  will  receive  abundant  confirmation,  when  we  consider  his 
conduct  at  Ophelia's  grave.  It  is  at  a  time  when  his  mind  has  re- 
turned to  its  natural  sanity,  that  he  first  learns  she  is  dead.  He  is  in 
the  church-yard  with  Horatio,  when  a  funeral  procession  enters  and 
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they  retire.  It  is  not  until  the  coffin  is  lowered  info  the  grave,  that 
Hamlet  discovers,  from  the  violence  of  Laertes's  grief,  that  it  is  Ophelia 
whom  they  are  burying.  He  is  yet  in  the  back-ground  ;  and  it  is 
necessary,  for  the  maturing  of  his  plans,  that  his  return  should  not  at 
present  be  known.  But  when  he  sees  the  lifeless  body  of  Ophelia 
lying  before  him  ;  when  he  sees  that  the  grave  is  about  to  close  over 
her  whom  he  had  so  much  loved,  he  can  withhold  himself  no  longer: 
the  memory  of  long  years  of  youthful  happiness,  the  full  tide  of  his 
once  freely-indulged  but  lately-renounced  affection,  come  rushing  to 
his  heart ;  and,  forgetting  all  his  plans,  and  all  the  dictates  of  pro* 
dence,  he  throws  himself  forward  in  the  midst  of  those  from  whom  he 
anticipates  danger,  to  look  for  the  last  time  on  the  lifeless  object  of 
his  love. 

Let  us  pause,  for  a  moment,  to  pay  a  slight  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  Ophelia.  Her  sufferings  form  the  most  powerful  picture  of 
human  misery  that  any  poet  ever  set  forth.  We  see,  in  her  insanity, 
the  unutterable  agony  of  a  heart  that  breaks  and  "  brokenly  lives 
on ;"  over  which  not  even  the  consolations  of  religion  have  any 
power ;  for  reason,  to  which  such  consolations  might  address  them- 
selves, has  fled  forever.  Nothing  remains  for  her,  but  the  peace  of 
the  grave ;  and  when  we  hear  that  she  is  dead,  we  feel  glad  that  her 
pure  spirit  has  escaped  from  the  midst  of  so  much  crime,  and  treachery, 
and  misfortune.  Her  love  for  Hamlet  had  grown  with  her  growth  and 
strengthened  with  her  strength.  It  had  been  confirmed,  on  his  part, 
by  *'  all  the  holy  vows  of  heaven."  In  the  midst  of  so  much  happiness, 
the  cruel,  necessity  of  circumstances  conies  in  to  tear  them  from  each 
other  ;  and,  without  knowing  the  agony  that' is  in  each  other's  hearts, 
they  are  separated,  to  meet  only  there,  *'  where  aU  tears  shall  be  wiped 
from  all  faces.''  And  here,  when  we  stand  in  imagination  over  the 
grave  of  Ophelia,  do  we  ask  ourselves  what  is  the  lesson  that  such 
heart-rending  misfortune  can  teach  us  ?  The  answer  is  to  be  found  in 
the  very  feelings  which  the  poet  has  excited  in  our  minds  ;  for  "  it  \s 
the  gifl  of  sorrow  to  be  pure  :"  and  when  we  dwell  on  such  a  picture, 
it  is  good  for  us  to  have  been  moved  by  it,  though  it  be  unreal.  It  is 
a  picture,  too,  which,  though  unutterably  sad,  is  not  wholly  unrelieved ; 
ibr  '*  the  grave  becomes  the  source  of  the  suhlimest  consolations,  and 
death  itself  falls  upon  the  wretched  one,  softly  and  lightly  as  a  passing 
cloud.  How  tenderly  has  the  poet  described  her  death  1  as  if  he  had 
already  given  us  too  much  of  grief,  and  therefore  wishes,  though  joy 
has  been  thus  nipped  in  early  blossom,  yet  that  the  flower  should  fall 
gently  to  the  ground. 

As  the  play  goes  on,  dangers  thicken  around  Hamlet ;  he  becomes 
more  and  more  irresolute  ;  he  hesitates — and  in  that  hesitation  is  bis 
ruin ;  for  he  is  involved  in  the  toils  of  his  enemies,  and  is  swept  into 
the  same  gulf  of  destruction  into  which  they  are  hurried.  His  last 
words  are  uttered  in  the  arms  of  his  faithful  Horatio ;  and  to  him,  the 
upright  and  sincere  friend  of  Hamlet,  who  stands,  at  the  final  catas- 
trophe, amid  the  bodies  of  the  poisoned  and  the  slain,  almost  the  only 
survivor  in  that  fatal  drama,  and  who  is  to  "  absent  himself  from 
felicity  awhile,"  to  tell  the  story  of  Hamlet's  misfortunes, — to  him  we 
can  turn  with  grateful  feelings  ;  for  he  is  one  whom  we  joy  to  find  sale 
at  last  from  so  much  peril  and  crime.  G. 
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NO.  X. 

VICAR  OF  WAKBF1KL». 

"  Nullum,  quod  tetigit,  non  ornavit.'^ 

Mr  copy  of  this  delightful  work  waa  the  ^ft  of  my  mother.  On  that  aocooi:t 
I  hold  it  more  precious  than  one  of  the  classics  of  Aldus  or  Elzevir  to  the  Greek 
andXatin  Bibliomaniac.  Besides  the  value  which  it  derives  from  having  belong- 
ed to  that  welUloved  parent^— from  h&ving  been  read  by  those  eyes  whose  light 
was  and  is  to  me  the  brightest  on  earth)— the  history  of  the  book  gives  it  new 
claims  to  regard. 

It  was  prmted  while  Goldsmith- was  yet  alive  ; — it  came  from  the  London  pub- 
lishers; it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  "  Goldy/'  himself  had  fingered  its 
pages ;  at  all  events  it  had  been  near  him,  and  while  be  still  survive^  it  had 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  and,  finding  its  way  into  the  heart  of  a  back-country  New- 
England  village,  with  his  ^*  Animated- Nature  1"  his  Histories,  his  *'  Traveler,"  and 
'*  Deserted  ViTla|re,"  had  taught  many  a  humble  farmer  and.  mechanic,  who  owned 
a  share  in  the  library  where  it  was  placed,  to  admire  and  re^^erence  the  genius 
Which  produced  it,  and  when  that  genius  departed  from  this  earth,  to  lament  his 
decease  and  cherish  his  memory.  On^the  shelves  of  that  village  library,  sur^ 
rounded  by  two  or  three  hundred  companions,  it  had  remained,  save  while  circu- 
lating from  one  fire-side  to  another,  for  many  a  long  vear, — even  from  the  dark 
and  stormy  epoch  of  '7^,  till  our  country  had  climbed,  high  up  into  sunshine  and 
security  on  the  mountain-  of  national  eminence.  But  at  last  it  was  removed  from 
its  accustomed  place  of  repose.  The  little  company,  by  whom  the  library  was 
owned,  was  gradually  reduced  and  scattered  by  the  changes  of  years,  and  at  last 
the  library  itself,  by  the  ma^c  of  the  auctioneer's  potent  ivory  hammer,  was  dis- 
persed through  the  township,  and,  like  the  leaves  of  the  Sibyl,  scattered  to  the 
four  winds,  in  that  revolution  my  mother  became  the  proprietor  of  the  **  Vicax," 
and  from  her  possession  it  has  descended  to  that  of  her  son. 

Its  leaves  are  marked  by  the  fingers  of  time,  as  well  as  by  those  of  countless 
readers ;  and  if  the  former  have  tamed  them  yellow,  the  latter  have  adorned 
them  with  colors  as  many  as  were  blended  in  Joeeph^s  robe,  bv  the  translators  of 
King  Jamie.  It  would  not  be  difficult  for  any  one  to  read  in  the  book,  in  addition 
to  the  characters  which  G>oldsmith  and  his  printer  put  there,  the  characters  of 
many  a  one  who  has  left  there  his  peculiar  mark.  Let  us  make  a  few  experi- 
ments of  this  sort. 

The  very  first  sentence  of  the  novel  may  serve  to  be^in  with.  It  is  surround- 
ed by  a  pencil  mark  almost  as  black  and  almost  as  wide  as  the  moat  of  an  old 
feudal  castle,->-or  as  the  Middlesex  canal  after  a  violent  shower ;  and  in  the  oppo- 
site margin  stares  forth,  in  equal  blackness,  Mr.  Bufchell's  favorite  **  Fudge  !*' 
Now,  let  us  ask  you,  intelligent  reader,  "Is  it  not,"  as  lawyers  are  wont 
to  say  when  they  lay  down  a  very  questionable  proposition,  and  wish  to 
conceal  its  doubtfulness  from  the  jury, — "  is  it  not  petficUy  manifettf**  that 
the  afore*mentioned  passage  was  thus  masked  by  some  crusty  old  .bachelor, 
whose  loose  practices  had  begotten  a  contempt  for  wedlock, or  whose  acid  humors 
had  been  called  forth  by  the  frequent  disappointments  that  had  followed  his  efforts 
to  get  married  ?    Read  the  sentence  and  ffive  us  an  answer. 

**  1  was  ever  of  opinion,"  it  says,  "  mat  the  honest  man  who  married  and 
brought  up  a  large  family,  did  more  service  than  he  who  continued  single  and 
only  talked  of  population." 

Now  could  any  rational  creature,  whose  head  and  heart  are  both  right  in  matters 
appertaining  to  the  sex, — could  any  married  man,  (with  ekUdraif) — eould  any 
modesit  woman, — could  any  lover,  thus  slur  over  such  a  just  sentiment  ?  Impos- 
sible. None  could  be  found,  except  some  solitary,  old,  ill-natured  sinner,  capable 
of  the  outrage.  We  were  inclined  at  first  to  imagine  that  this  splenetic  effusion 
might  have  been  called  forth  by  a  remembrance  of  the  gross  contradiction  to  the 
sentence  afforded  by  the  author's  own  practice.  Goldsmith  never  married,  and 
has  therefore  left  great  occasion  to  doubt  his  sincerity.  But  our  imagination  was 
removed  by  the  reflection  that  "  Fudge"  could,  bj  no  construction,  be  made  to 
mean  what  any  one  would  write  under  the  impression  of  Goldsmith's  falsehood  : — 
to  wit ''  yoii  lie  !"  and^  moreover,  that  the  author  is  not  to  be  made  responsible  for 
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the  sentimenti  of  the  <<  Vicar,"  whose  opinions,  on  many  subjects,  we  cannot 
allow  to  coincide  with  those  of  the' novelist.  We  come  then  to  the  coneloaion, 
that  these  marks  of  reprobation  are  the  sign  manual  of  an  old  bachelor ; — Quod 
erat  demonstrandum. 

But,  a  little  further  on,  we  find  a  succession  of  tender  passages  underscored  in 
such  a  manner,  that  we  cannot  but  conclude  that  some  *'  loTe>sick  swain,*'  or 
sighing  damsel,  whose  lips  delighted  to  conjugate  the  verb  /ove,  hung  orer  these 
amorous  sentences :  so  positive  are  we,  that  even  the  exhibition  on  their  heads  of 
the  amative  bump,  fully  developed,  could  not  render  our  convictions  more  certain. 
But  were  proof  demonstrative  required,  we  could  furnish  it  in  the  shape  of 
certain  initial  letters  of  two  names,  bere  coupled  in  a  bracket,  the  owums  of 
which,  once  lovers,  and  finally  man  and  wite,  came  within  the  scope  of  our 
knowledge.  The  initials  remind  us  of  an  anecdote  concerning  the  school-boy 
love  of  him,  who  probably  used  his  pencil  to  indicate  his  favorite  sentiaientB. 
His  name  was  Abraham,  and  the  name  of  her  whom  he  loved,  from  her  ciadle  to 
her  coffin,  was  Keturah.  He  had  an  elder  brother  Exekiel,  who  had  once  been 
caught,  in  a  sly  corner,  kissing  a  little  school  miss,  not  very  popular  nor  very 
pretty,  whose  name  was  Pamela,  or,  as  the  scholars  called  it  JPam.  Wilscm.  Thie 
innocent  act  of  flirtation  was  greatly  laughed  at  for  a  whole  winter,  and  occasion- 
ed Ezekiel  much  mortification,  now  it  came  to  pass,  in  those  days,  that  the 
worthy  fiither  of  these  two  boys,  being  about  to  engage,  as  usual,  in  fimiily  pr^er, 
called  the  children  together  and  made  them  read  aloud  in  their  order  of  ase  mm. 
the  Bible.  When  'Zekiefs  turn  came,  he  had  to  read  the  first  verse  of  the  xxr. 
chapter  of  Genesis : — *^  Then  asain  Abraham  took  a  wife,  and  her  name  waa  £»> 
tuTok.*'  Quick  as  thought,  his  little  brother*  supposing  himself  insulted  in  this 
public  manner,  spoke  up  in  reply  : — "  And  *Zeke  took  a  wife,  and  her  name  was 
Pom.  Wilson  !"  1  cannot  describe  the  effect  of  this  retort;  enough,  to  mj  thai 
the  old  gentleman  was  obliged  to  defer  his  devotions  till  evening. 

But  here  are  other  marks  still ; — daubs,  and  scratches,  and  dog-ears,  and  rents. 
Alas!  that  careless  people  will  throw  books  upon  the  floor  as  playthings  lor 
ehildren.  Here  are  the  marks  of  bread  and  molasses,  rubbed  from  some  niclun** 
lips  and  chin  while  he  combined  the  interesting  employments  of  eating  and  play- 
ing bo-peep  with  that  dirty,  healthy  little  brat,  his  baby  brother.  And  here  the 
mother,  with  a  napkin  or  kerchief  of  questionable  cleanness,  has  spread  abroad  the 
stains  in  her  clumsy  efforts  to  efface  them.  But  we  are  inclined  to  forgive  much, 
in  consideration  of  the  profit  and  pleasure  which  these  village  readers  derived  fion 
the  roughly-used  book. 

Can  these  thoughts  be  deemed  trivial  by  any  one  acquainted  with  the  delight 
which  arises  from  the  memory  of  the  past ;  uom.  recalling  departed  honrs  and 
long  absent  friends,  the  distant  and  the  dead ;  from  comparing  the  promiae  of 
ehildhood  with  the  performance  of  after  life,  and  learmng  foasons,  however 
humble,  from  experience  and  observation  ? 

On  the  cover  of  this  little  volume  is  the  name  of  my  grandfather,  on  the 
maternal  side  of  the  family ;  and  with  that  name,  what  a  host  of  sad  and  yet 
]deasant  recollections  are  connected  !  I  will  mention  only  one.  The  last  time  I 
visited  the  old  gentleman,  he  had  reached  his  four-score  and  sixth  year;  1m  had 
retained  almost  the  vigor  and  sprightliness  of  youth,  until  an  accident  befel  him 
which  seemed  to  prepare  the  way  for  all  the  usniU  infirmities  of  that  age,  so  that  I 
found  him  visibly  close  upon  tne  grave.  I  had  brought  with  me  an  albnm,  in 
which  I  was  collecting  the  autographs  of  my  relations,  upon  the  first  page  of 
which  I  wished  his  name  to  stand  as  the  patriarch  of  the  race.  But  he  had  lost 
the  control  of  his  muscles  so  far  that  he  could  not  guide  a  pen,  and,  in  trying  to 
comply  with  my  request,  his  hand  so  shook  and  trembled  that  he  made  but  aUot 
and  a  shapeless  scrawl.  It  was  his  final  attempt  at  writing  ;~and  the  hand,  whoee 
palsied  mark  was  thus  affixed  to  my  book,  soon  afler  returned  to  doat,  and  the 
spirit,  whose  will  was  rendered  gradually  powerless  over  the  body,  departed  to 
God  who  gave  it. 

We  have  always  regarded  the  circumstances,  under  which  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field was  written  and  brought  before  the  world,  when  considered  together  with 
the  character  of  that  work,  as  exceedingly  extraordinary.  The  pecuniary  cir- 
cumstances of  the  author  during  its  composition,  were  such  as  to  annoy  and  harase 
him  constantly  ;  part  of  the  time  he  was  engaged  in  the  (to  him)  disagreeable  and 
slavish  business  of  teaching ;  part  of  the  time  in  the  scarcely  less  disagreeable 
and  perplexing  employment  of  furnishing  articles  for  the  periodical  press ;  gener- 
ally living  in  the  meanest  lodgings  to  which  a  London  poet  or  profiuned  aothor 
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can  b6  eotifined ;  eonitantly  involved  in  debt,  and  punned  bj  dnne  which  eome- 
timee  obliged  him  to  remain  secluded  from  the  open  air  of  day,  in  order  to  escape 
arrest, — and,  finally,  while  he  was  putting  the  finishing  touches  upon  this  incom- 
parable  picture  of  rustic  life,  actually  seized,  by  the  bailifti,  at  the  instance  of  his 
own  landlady,  and  only  rescued  from  imprisonment  by  the  agency  of  Johnson, 
who  carried  the  manuscript  of  the  now-finished  novel  to  Newbury,  the  publisher, 
and  sold  it  for  sixty  pounds. 

Tet  is  the  novel  marked  by  not  one  trait  that  indicates  any  irritation  or  angry 
feelings,  anv  dullness  or  despondency  on  the  part  of  its  author ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  rail  of  a  quiet,  enduring  good  nature,  that  would  lead  any  one,  ignorant 
of  the  fact,  to  suppose  that  it  must  have  been  written  by  one  surrounded  with 
every  comfort,  and  removed  from  every  disturbance.  Although  many  of  the 
characters  are  furnished  with  Goldsmith's  peculiarities,  and  thrown  into  similar 
circumstances  of  inconvenience,  mortification,  and  even  want,  yet  they  are  all 
filled  with  the  same  patient,  uncomplaining,  careless  resignation,  and  always 
appear  on  the  broad  grin  at  their  own  mishaps.  In  poverty,  if  they  do  not  at  all 
times  elevate  themselves  so  loftily  above  it,  as  did  Goldsmith  himself  in  **The 
Traveler,"  when,  seated  on  his  Alpine  throne,  he  exclaimed, 

"  Creation's  heir,  the  world,  the  world  is  mine !" 

Tet  they  succeed  in  extracting  comfort  from  that  philosophy,  which  teaches  an 
equality  of  enjoyment,  or  in  consoling  themselves  with  the  reflection,  that  they 
are  not  so  poorly  off  as  the^  might  be,  or  that,  being  at  the  verv  foot  of  the  ladder^ 
a  further  descent  is  impossible,  and  the  next  change  must  be  ror  the  better. 

When,  like  the  Poet,  they  have  been  imposed  upon  by  successful  villany,  and 
have  allowed  their  hearto  to  run  away  with  their  discretion,  they  always  find  a 
balm  for  their  mortification,  in  the  assurance  that  the  knave  suffers  more  than  the 
fool,  and  that  he  is  happier  who  is  cheated  without  suspicion,  than  his  brother  who 
makes  a  good  bargain  with  fear  and  trembling. 

The  novel  is  so  fine  a  specimen  of  composition,  so  full  of  merit  and  beauty, 
that  we  are  ashamed  to  learn  that  it  sold  for  so  small  a  price ;  that  it  lay  unused, 
unpublished,  in  the  closet  of  ite  purchaser  for  three  years;  and,  above  all,  that, 
during  ite  obscurity,  ite  author  seems  to  have  felt  no  more  concern  for  ite  fate,  than 
is  felt  for  a  foundling  child  by  ite  unnatural  parente.  We  are  indignant  that  after 
his  ffenius  had  created  characters  whom  the  world  has  admired, — after  the  realms 
of  fiction  had  been  peopled  by  beings  like  Dr.  Primrose  and  his  faithful  Deborah, 
like  Biirchell  and  oophia,  Thomhili  and  Olivia,  Jenkinson  the  rogue,  and  Moses 
the  gull.  Lady  Blarney  and  Miss  Carolina  Wilhelmina  Amelia  Bkeggs,  (*'  I  love 
to  give  the  whole  name,")  neighbor  Flamborough,  and  farmer  Williams,  and 
«  Deutorogomist"  Wilmot,  but  especially  George  and  Arabella, — afUr  these  had 
been  shaped  from  the  dull  materials  of  every-day  life,  the  poor  clay  of  English 
societv,  and  filled  with  Promethean  fire,  thejr  should  have  lain  hid  from  universal 
knowledge  in  the  sordid  possession  of  a  printer.  Their  resurrection  from  this 
sepulchre,  when  the  warm  breath  of  popularity  gained  by  his  poems  extended  ite 
influence  to  Goldsmith's  prose  writings,  seem  to  us  like  the  digging  up  to  lieht, 
life,  and  admiration,  some  fflof ious  sroup  of  ancient  stetnary  from  ite  earthy  oed 
of  ages.  Our  admiration  of  the  work  scarcely  exceeds  our  surprise,  that  it  should 
have  ever  been  concealed  from  the  public. 

It  may  seem  too  late  in  the  day  now  to  attempt  a  review  of  this  production. 
But  it  cannot,  with  any  proprietv,  he  considered  useless  to  recall  public  attention 
to  a  work  of  merit,  which  tney  nave  long  admired,  and  which,  perhaps,  they  ad- 
mire without  reflecting  upon  the  causes  that  produce  their  admiration.  It  will 
be  well  to  make  our  emotions  the  objecte  of  study, — to  trace  out  the  connection 
between  our  hearto  and  the  writer,  and  investigate  the  means  by  which  our  feel- 
ings are  called  into  exercise.  It  is  certainly  due  to  the  author,  who  has  so  long 
and  so  powerfully  charmed  us,  that  we  make  his  performance  the  subject  of  re- 
flection and  study. 

Let  us  then  tue  up  <*  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  and,  as  carefully  as  possible, 
examine  ite  story,  ite  characters,  ite  principles,  ite  moral. 

Before  alluding  to  ite  plot  or  story,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  -notice  ite  style  of 
thought  and  expression.  Of  the  style,  no  description  could  be  more  correct  than 
that  which  the  Vicar's  eldest  son,  George,  has  given  of  his  own, — whose  charae- 
toristic  was  ''  easy  simplicity."  The  ideas  arise  in  the  author's  mind  as  the  stais 
of  ereninff  come  forth  from  the  blue  depths  of  heaven, — bright  and  clear  in  simple 
beauty,    rio  effect  ^nor  no  confusion  is  appenent,  though  the  thoughte  are  innu- 
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merable,  and  each  one  full  of  its  own  peculiar  laatre.  80  also  -with  his  words, 
throagh  whose  anobserTed  medium  we  behold  his  ideas, — they  are  as  transparent 
as  the  atmosphere  that  transmits  tlie  starry  glory  of  the  skVy — so  that  we  searoeJy 
ever  in  rerding  pau8e%r  a  moment  to  notice  them;  ancf  they  afe  arranged  in 
sentences  and  periods,  which  never  arrest  the  eye  or  fatigue  the  ear  by  either 
their  deformity  or  their  beauty, — but  carry  us  along,  as  sentences  ever  sboQld, 
without  obstruction,  to  the  desired  result,  eve^  as  the  imperceptible  revolution  of 
the  globe  brings  us  through  all  the  beautiful  changes  of  light  and  darkness.  We 
consider  this  peculiarity  a  very  great  merit.  Authors  of  modern  days,  mean  in 
thoufrht  and  conscious  of  their  measreness,  dress  up  their  ideas  as  pompously  as 
the  characters  of  a  company  of  strolling  actors,  and  introduce  them  with  a  giate 
which  pains  the  eye,  and  a  music  that  drowns  and  deafens  the  ear.  As  if  bom 
to  be  gold-beaters,  and  filled  with  a  natural  and  invincible  tendency  towards 
infinite  extension  and  diffusion,  they  hammer  out  their  thoughts  till  their  ampli- 
tude of  extent  bespreads  the  field  of  vision,  while  their  lightness  is  such  as  to  de^ 
appreciation.  Not  so  the  author  of  <*  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield."  He  apprehends 
not  the  danger  of  mental  exhaustion, — of  using  himself  up;— be  rightly  esteems 
language  as  a  mere  organ  of  conveying  his  meaning  to  our  understandings,  and 
would  deem  it  as  foolish  to  excite  our  attention  by  his  style,  as  to  distract  it  by  an 
illuminated  MS.  or  by  peculiarities  of  typography, — or,  in  conversation,  to  impede 
the  functions  of  the  ear  by  attracting  our  observation  to  the  play  of  bie  lips. 
This  excellence,  the  result  in  part  ofa  genius  confident  of  its  own  powers,  suod 
in  part  ofa  sound  discretion,  is  to  be  found,  in  both  the  prose  and  poetry  of  Gold- 
smith ;  and  so  far,  therefore,  in  both  these  departments,  he  is  to  be  recommended  ss 
an  unexceptionable  model  of  a  correct  style.  The  same  simplicity  is  conspicooos 
to  the  critic  in  this  writer's  use  of  all  rhetorical  figures, — which  are  never  forced 
into  unnatural  connections,  but  are  invariably  brought  forward  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  give  additional  force' and  feeling  to  his  composition. 

The  story  of  the  Novel,  like  its  style,  has  no  complexity.  It  is  the  simple, 
straifffat* forward,  domestic  history  of  an  English  country  clergyman,  who  began 
his  clerical  career,  like  many  an  other  of  the  cloth,  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  the 
good  things  of  earth  in  his  pocket  and  pantrjr,  and,  unlike  manv  of  them,  with  an 
equally  abundant  stock  of  piety  and  good  principle ;  who  was  both  a  scholar  and 
a  gentleman — a  little  disputatious,  as  his  profession  are  apt  to  be ;  and,  as  they  ars 
also  apt  to  be — with  reverence  let  us  say  it — a  little  vain  of  his  learning  and  con- 
troversial powers ; — who  had  good  sense  enough  to  choose  his  wife  *'  as  she  did 
her  wedding  gown,  not  for  a  fine  glossy  surfsce,  but  such  qualities  as  would  wear 
well,"  and  to  educate  his  children  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord ;— ^who,  alier  many 
years  enjoyment  of  an  easy  fortune,  and  an  easy  living,  became  poor  by  accident, 
abandoned  his  former  scene  of  action  and  mode  of  lifi»,.  retired  to  an  inferior  vicar- 
age, and,  amidst  the  wreck  of  his  fortune,  preserving  a  sound  judgement  and  an 
easy  conscience,  continued  to  be  happy  himself,  and  make  others  so.  The  family 
adventures,  neither  very  numerous  nor  very  remarkable,  are  yet  sufficient  in 
number  and  importance,  to  excite  a  constant,  though  not  an  intense  interest. 
We  rejoice  in  their  early  prosperity,  sit  down  with  them  to  Madam  Primroae's 
excellent  dinners  and  unequaled  gooseberry  wine ;  smile  at  the  good  Vicar*s 
amusing  expedient  to  rid  himself  of  troublesome  visiters;  lament  the  loss  of  his 
fortune,  and  feel  indignant  that  his  disputatious  propensity  shouM  rob  his  son  of 
the  beautiful  Arabella  Wtlraot.  We  honor  the  parson  for  his  patient  philosophy, 
and  travel  with  the  iamily  into  their  new  scene  of  labors ;  sympathize  in  their 
vexations,  mortifications,  deprivations,  and  tribulations ;  admire  honest,  hearty  old 
Burchell ;  laugh  at  the  credulity  and  gulUhility  of  Moses  and  the  Vicar,  when 
trading  with  **  atdeutaian  to  pan"  Jenkinson ;  detest  the  devilish  cunning  and 
rascality  of  the  Squire;  weep  over  the  fall  of  the  passionate  Olivia;  and, 
with  a  thousand  varied  emotions  of  alternate  delight  and  thrilling  alnm,  horxy 
through  the  active  scenes  of  wo,  imprisonment,  joyful  hope,  and  returning 
prosperity,  which  conclude  the  tale.  The  succession  of  events  is  easy  and 
natural;  and  none  of  the  incidents  are  improbable,  except,  perhaps,  the  splendid 
blaze  of  good  fortune,  which  beams  upon  the  family  after  their  long- experience 
of  sorrow  and  misfortune.  The  episode  of  the  wandering  George,  does  not 
diminish  the  general  efiect  of  the  story;  and,  as  affording  a  key  to  the  author's 
own  personal  history,  is  invaluable.  The  book  is  a  series  of  rural  pictures  of  the 
most  fascinating  description,  woven  together  by  a  narrative  sure  to  excite  universal 
interest ; — ^when  it  appeared,  therefore,  it  rose  at  once  to  nnivenal  &vor,  and  has 
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eitablished  itielf  in  all  TecoUections  and  all  hearts,  not  as  a  work  of  fiction,  hot  as 
a  record  of  undoubted  truth. 

Of  the  characters,  who  figure  in  the  Novel,  there  is  scarcely  one,  whose  agency 
could  be  dispensed  with,  whose  peculiarities  are  not  distinctly  del^eloped,  and  ini> 
pressed  upon  the  memory  of  the  reader  as  forcibly  as  the  remembrance  of  actual 
acquaintances,  and  whose  action  is  not  always  in  keeping  with  the  part  assign- 
ed him  to  perform. 

The  Vicar  himself,  we  regard  as  the  most  ably  delineated  of  the  dramatis  per- 
Bona» ;  and,  perhaps,  as  interesting  a  character  as  can  be  found  in  the  whole  scope 
of  English  fiction.  His  kindness  of  heart,  purity  and  depth  of  piety,  patient 
endurance  of  troubles  of -every  kind,  and  parental  fondness,  recommend  him  to 
both  our  respect  and  affeotion  *,  while  his  ignorance  of  the  world,  or,  as  Goldsmith 
says,  of  the  '*  wrong  side  of  human  nature,"  and  the  several  weaknesses  into 
which  it  betrayed  him,  make  us  like  him  the  more ; — for  community  in  imperfection 
produces  friendliness  of  feelinfir.  In  our  mind,  the  poet's  brother,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Goldsmith,  is  identified  with  the  Vicar,  as  well  as  with  the  Parson,  in  "  The  De- 
serted Village."  Both  the  Parson  and  the  Vicar  are  distinguished  by  a  benevolent 
disposition  manifested  in  a  hundred  different  forms ;  by  that  sound  piety,  which 

"  Allures  to  brighter  worlds,  and  leada  tbe  way*' — 

by  that  calm  content,  which,  under  all  ills,  still  cheered  its  possessor,  and  gave 
him  that  sunny  enjoyment  whose  illustration  called  forth  the  finest  figure  of 
speech  ever  uttered  in  the  English  language:  — * 

"  At  some  tall  cliff,  that  rears  its  awflil  form, 
Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the  stonn, 
Though  round-its  breast  tbe  rolling  clouds  are  spread, 
EteinaJ  sunshine  settles  on  its  hea^." 

We  love  to  read  the  poet*s  paternal  affection  in  this  frequent  delineation  of  hia 
brother's  character ;  and,  we  love  no  less  to  believe,  that  not  in  the  realms  of 
fiction  alone  exist-isharacters  like  his. 

In  the  Vicar's  attempt  to  reform  the  prisoners  amongst  whom  he  was  cast,  and 
in  the  declaration  of  his  sentiments  on  the  proper  object  of  punishments,  we  trace 
the  origin  of  that  great  work  of  benevolence,  which  nas  of  late  years  been  carried 
on  in  our  prisons ;  it  would  be  gratifying  to  know  that  the  prison  chaplains  of  the 
present  day  adopt  a  mode  of  preaching  to  their  parishioners,  as  excellent  as  that 
chosen  by  the  incarcerated  Doctor  Primrose. 

The  good  Doctor's  weak  points  are  very  few,  and  they  increase  thevalne  of 
his  character  by  increasing  nis  resemblance  to  erring  humanity.  Amongst  the 
thousand  vain  imaginations — and  their  "  name  is  Legion — "  that  have 'haunted 
**  men  of  the  closet,"  only  one  has  taken  possession  of  him.  Monogamy  is  the 
phantom  bv  which  his  bratn  is  bewildered.  Deuterogamy  is  to  him  a  damnable 
neresy.  To  prove  the  sincerity  of  his  devotion  to  the  doctrine  that  a  second 
marriage  is  sinful,  (alas  for  Abraham  and  Keturah  t)  he  rushes  into  the  lists  of 
public  controversy,  pourine  forth  pamphlet  after  pamphlet; — he  disputes  «nd 
quarrels  with  his  oldest  and  oest  friend,  whose  daughter  is  about  being  married  to 
his  son,  and,  by  offending  her  fatJier,  breaks  off  the  match,  and  makes  the  affec- 
tionate couple  unhappy  tor  years ;  he  writes  the  epitaph  of  his  loving  Deborah, 
wherein  she  is  called  his  only  wife,  and,  having  framed  it- as  though  she  were 
already  dead,  hangs  it  np  in  his -parlor  for  general  inspection;  ^and  finally  suffera 
the  rascal  Jenkinson,  by  flattering  his  vanity  as  the  greatohampion  of  orthodoxy 
and  monogamy,  to  cheat  him  out  of  a  horse,  and  send  him  home  with  a  worthless 
draft  upon  his  neighbor  Flamboroogti.  The  **^obby'*  is  a  very  innocent  one, — 
probably  there  is  not  a  man  cfftfae  cloth  in  existence,  who  does  not  ride  one  more 
dangerous,  and  with  equal  fury.    That  party  spirit,  which 

saves  one  small  sect, 
And  damns  the  world  besides, 

might  as  reasonably  divide  upon  the  question  of  marriage,  as  on  any  other.  If 
any  error  of  judgement  must  send  us  to  perdition,  it  is  as  well  to  suffer  for  matri- 
monial as  for  any  other  sins  of  that  sort. 

Had  we  quarreled  with  the  Vicar  for  this  little  follv  before,  we  should  have 
forgiven  him  in  consideration  of  the  amusement  afforded  us  by  the  complacent 
assurance  and  oniet  air  of  self-satisfaction,  with  which  he  reproves  his  wife  in 
jail,  for  ouestiomng  his  argumentative  power,  and  bids  her  leave  argument  to  him^ 
and  eonone  herself  to  her  proper  sphere. 
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The  Doctor*!  iponse  is  a  paraxon  of  bomewivet,— iinriTaled  in  domMtie  mya- 
teriee,— but,  alas  for  him  I  a  little  deficient  in  intellects.  Not  the  shrewd  old 
Scriptare  dame,  Naomi  herself,  was  more  astote  in  the  science  of  man-traps,  (not 
moan-traps^*  Mr.  Diabolns-typoffraphicos !)  nor  more  familiar  with  the  artoi  mateh- 
making,  than  is  oar  friend,  worUij  Madam  Primrose,  who,  with  all  the  wesknsaaes 
of  nnderatandin^  and  lack  of  "  a  fine  glossy  surface^"  manages  and  mamBavTen 
her  girls  to  admiration.  Not  a  little  of  ner  wisdom  m  these  matters  has  psssed 
from  the  book  which  records  it,  to  the  heads  of  its  readers,— and,  in  my  own  ex- 
perience, (we  mast  occasionallj  drop  our  editorial  ploral,) — in  my  own  experi- 


ence have  I  found  the  effects  of  this  transmission.  Was  not  my  fatner  a  paiaoa  ? 
Was  not  my  mother  an  admirer  of  this  book.'  Had  I  not  several  pretty 
sisters  ?  Did  not  the  old  lady,  from  their  scores  of  beanx,  secure  for  them  '*  tlw 
Squire  and  My  Lord  ?"  And  did  not  I  play  many  a  little  part  in  the  plot  nxorial? 

We  (*<  panic  majora  canamns"J — we  cannot  spare  time  and  paper  to  draw  the 
family  picture  of  Primrose  at  ruU  length,  lest,  like  the  Vicar's  own  and  only 
paintinff,  it  be  found  too  larre  for  use  or  ornament,  and  be  left  in  diamuce  lean- 
ing agamst  the  kitchen  walls  of  our  publisher.  But  every  member  of  Umt  ftoUj 
sballlive  and  move  and  have  a  being  in  our  heart.  The  wandering  and  adven- 
turous Moses,  whose  elastic  spirit  threw  off  the  burden  of  sorrow,  whoae  love 
defied  discouragement  and  lived  through  all  his  rambling,  whose  brotherly  spint 
and  courage  made  the  villain  Thomhifi  quail  before  him ;  the  merry  and  thonght* 
less,  though  innocent  Olivia,  led  astray  only  b;^  a  confidence  in  her  lover,  which 
we  cannot  but  admire,  and  ready  to  die  at  tne  imputation  of  guilt ;  the  sober  and 
reflective  Sophia,  beautiful,  but  not  vain,  affectionate,  though  discreet, — pene- 
trating the  disguise  of  apparent  poverty,  and  discovering,  beneath  his  roojgh  exte- 
rior, the  real  worth  of  the  eccentric  Burchell ;  the  pedant  Moses,  heir  to  his 
father's  spirit  of  controversy,  vain  of  his  school-boy  learning,  his  mother's  pet, 
and  a  glorious  subject  for  Jenkinson's  speculation  in  green  spectacles ;  and  last, 
but  not  least,  the  generous  little  urchins.  Bill  and  Dick, — oright,  roguish,  and 
dirty,  just  like  the  boys  of  a  Yankee  village  parson, — all,  together,  form  the  most 
admirable  family  groiip,  that  English  pencil  has  ever  drawn,  or  pen  described, 
and  show  forth  more  forcibly  the  delignts  of  innocent,  intelligent,  rural  life,  than 
all  the  descriptions  that  could  be  written  in  verse  or  prose. 

Besides  the  Primroses,  there  is  Burchell, — an  eccentric,  warm-hearted  noble- 
man in  disguise, — foil  of  the  finest  principles  of  integrity, — rather  suspieioos, 
withal,  of  mankind, — and,  of  course,  very  fond  of  childran,  whom  he  called  "  in- 
nocent little  men,"  and,  moreover,  considerably  exposed  to  be  deceived  by  inffen- 
ioui  hypocrisy.  There  is  a  brace  of  scoundrels — ^to  wit :  the  Souire,  ToornniU, 
and  his  agent,  Jenkinson ; — the  first  of  whom  is  an  excellent  illnstrmtion  of  the 
total  overthrow  of  all  hifh  principles,  by  the  indulgence  of  lust,  and,  probably, 
furnishes  a  model  of  what  Goldsmith  considered  to  be  the  general  character  of 
the  Enarlish  country  gentry;  and  the  last  of  whom  appears  to  have  been  a  rascal 
in  self-defence,  society  baring  denounced  him  as  a  rogue,  while  he  was  only 
shrewd  beyond  his  years, — and  his  course  of  roguery  being  closed  as  soon  as  an 
opportunity  occurred  to  become  an  honest  man.  Jenkinson  is  very  much  of  a 
Yankee,  (in  the  Southern  acceptation  of  the  term,)  and  would  have  flooriahed 
prodigiously  in  the  land  of  pedlers. 

The  Flamboronghs,  honest,  hearty,  good-natured  fanners ;  the  old  man,  as  Jenk- 
isaon  said,  easily  cheated  because  unsuspicious,  and  yet  alwaya  growing  richer 
and  richer ;  and  the  girls,  &t,  rosy  and  clever,  loud  laughers,  violent  dancers,  and 
players  of  the  good  old-fashioned,  ungenteel,  English  country  gamea  of  Martin- 
mas eve,  and  all  of  them  the  best  friends  in  the  world  to  the  Vicar *a  family,  not- 
withstanding the  occasional  coldness  and  hauteur  of  Madam  Primrose, — Ihoogh 
they  fill  no  great  space  in  the  novel,  are  entitled  to  especial  notice — ^for  they  alone 
represent  that  class  of  society,  which,  in  both  England  and  America,  fiur  out- 
numbers any  other, — the  clever  and  well-to-do  in  the  world. 

The  town  ladies  must  be  dismissed  with  only  Burchell's  contemptuous  *'  Fudge," 
although  they  deserve  our  thanks  for  having  drawn  out  some  of  the  most  amnsiflff 
traits  of  Deborah  and  her  daughters,  as  well  ss  for  originating  the  most  cegiieM 
adventure  in  the  book,,  the  grand  cavalcade  of  the  Primroses,  aix  on  two  horses, 
to  church. 

Blr.  Arnold's  butler  "  clothed  in  a  little  brief  authority,"  during  his  master's 
absence,  ''  plays  such  fantastic  tricks,"  ss  head  of  the  fiunily,  and  as  a  radical  in 

*  Bm  New-England  Msfuiae  for  October  lasL    Notice  of  Uie  Life  of  Howard. 
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poliUcs,  as  made  the  old  Viear  nve.  He  was  intended  by  the  antbof  to  penonify 
that  numerous  party  of  ignorant  and  unenlightened  political  fanatics,  bv  whom 
the  English  constitution  was,  at  the  period  ox  Goldsmith's  publication,  tnreaten- 
ed  with  subversion,  and  with  whom  tne  poet  manifestly  confounds  the  friends  of 
judicious  reform.  He  was  resolved  not  to  be  trampled  down  by  king  or  nobles, 
and  "  saddled  with  wooden  shoes !"  His  character  is  the  only  caricature  in  the 
work, — and  does  but  little  credit  to  Groldsmith's  political  sagacity.  But  we  shall 
speak  of  his  politics  in  another  place. 

Finally,  we  may  mention  the  lovely  Arabella  Wilmot,  whose  countenance  the 
poet  has  scarcely  drawn,  but  which  still  haunts  our  memory  like  the  remembrance 
of  a  bright  dream.  She  is  the  lady  of  the  story,  althoo^n  her  ladyship  betrays 
the  ignorance  of  lofty  female  character,  by  which  Groldsmith  was  embarrassed,  and 
which,  perhaps,  prevented  him  from  taking  a  wife,  although  he  had  a  heart  full 
of  social  affections.  She  is  a  kind  of  abstraction,  as  unlike  the  8ul>8tantial  realities 
of  the  Vicar's  daughters  as  phantoms  are  unlike  creatures  of  flesh  and  blood. 
Bat  she  is  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  loveliness,  not  the  less  admirable 
because  it  is  almost  all  that  is  revealed  of  its  mistress.  The  prison  scene  between 
her  lover  and  herself  commends  her  to  our  hearty  good  will. 

It  is  unquestionably  true  that  Goldsmith  is  very  little  indebted  to  invention  ibr 
his  personages ;  that  they  are  all  compiled  (not  copied)  from  real  life ;  that  before 
he  ever  introduced  them  to  the  public,  under  their  present  names,  he  had  met 
and  conversed  with  most  of  them  in  the  living  world.  He  has  modified  them  in 
his  novel  to  suit  his  purposes,  as  the  sculptor  modifies  his  living  models  while 
transferring  their  beauties  to  his  marble.  His  characters  are  very  much  like  one's 
every-day  acquaintances,  yet  so  varied  and  combined  as  to  produce  on  our  minds 
a  result  lar  more  definite  and  powerful  than  is  produced  by  the  common  course  of 
events.  It  is  in  this  modification, — in  removing  from  our  sight  every  trait  unfa- 
vorable to  the  production  of  the  desired  effect,  and  in  the  invention  of  a  train  of 
incidents  calculated  to  call  forth  those  traits,  the  contemplation  of  which  must 
produce  the  desired  emotion  in  our  hearts,  that  the  strength  of  Goldsmith  is  con- 
spicuous. 

The  perfect  naturalness  and  simplicity  of  his  style,  of  his  plot,  and  of  his 
dramatis  personie  (so  to  call  them)  are  a  charm  far  superior  to  the  power  of  excit- 
ing intense  and  prolonged  interest,  which  is  carried  forward,  as  in  modern  novels, 
by  a  narrative  as  complex  as  the  windings  of  a  labyrinth,  where  the  memory  is 
tasked  almost  beyond  its  powers,  where  incidents,  unless  of  the  most  startling 
kind,  are  sure  to  be  forgotten,  and  the  stjle  of  composition  so  constantly  attracts 
by  its  ornament  as  to  heighten  the  confusion,  until,  in  our  intense  and  baffled  ouri- 
ositv,  we  are  ready  to  throw  down  the  book  and  curse  the  tantalizing  author. 

The  principles  developed  by  the  course  of  events  in  the  novel  are  appropriate 
to  the  actors  concerned.  But  there  are  sundry  general  principles,  whose  promi- 
nence and  peculiar  mode  of  introduction  entiUed  them  to  particular  notice,  as 
belonging  to  the  author  himself.  Thus  the  doctrine  of  contentment  under  all 
circumstances  is  diffused  through  the  novel  in  varioos  forms.  Sometimes  in  the' 
shape  of  philosophy — sometimes  in  that  of  pious  submission  to  the  divine  will. 
So  the  political  principles  avowed  by  Dr.  Primrose,  in  his  long  speech  to  Mr. 
Arnold's  butler,  ushered  in  with  so  much  formality,  and  forming  the  very  coun- 
terpart to  those  set  forth  in  the  poems  of  Goldsmith,  especially  in  <*  the  Traveler," 
must  be  considered  the  author's  own  favorite  opinions,  and  as  such  liable  to  dis- 
tinct examination. 

Goldsmith  was  a  violent  Royalist — a  high  Tory  in  his  politics.  In  the  charac- 
ter of  the  wanderer,  Greorge,  he  says,  that  he  every  where  found  in  his  travels, 
that  monarchy  was  the  best  government  for  poor  men ;  in  the  person  of  the  Vicar, 
he  declaims  against  the  rich  as  a  class  of  men  continually  trampling  on  the  poor, 
and  endeavoring  to  pull  down  the  throne,  which,  as  "  some  men  are  bom  to  rule, 
and  some  to  be  ruled,"  and  as  it  is  better  to  be  ruled  by  one,  than  by  many,  is, 
and  ouffht  to  be,  dear  and  sacred  to  every  patriot. 

This  IS  the  political  creed  of  an  educated  beggar, — of  one  who  had  traveled  on 
foot  over  most  of  Europe,  and  every  where  finding  that  the  indolent  poor  were  most 
at  ease  where  there  was  no  bustle  of  business,  and  no  disgrace  of  comparison  with 
the  industrious  and  wealthy,  returned  to  his  own  country  to  feel  that  there, 
where  laws  protect  property,  he  must  pa^  his  debts  or  go  to  iail,  and,  in  order  to 
pay  those  debts,  must  labor.  It  was  the  deling  of  poverty,  of  inferiority  to  those 
of  larger  fortunes,  that  made  our  author  a  royalist.  He  wished  to  see  no  inter- 
mediate mde  between  himself  and  the  throne,  and,  therefore,  hated  those  who 
intervened.  He  showed  far  more  sense,  when,  oonscious  of  his  intellectual  eleva- 
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tion  above  t!ie  common  herd,  he  exulted  in  the  povertTi  to  which  his  mme  anb- 
jected  him, — end  uttered  his  feelinj^  of  attachment  ror  that  "  lovelieet  maid/' 
"Sweet  Poetry." 

**  Dear,  charming  Nymph,  neglected  and  decried, 
My  ahamt  in  crowds^  In  solitude  my  pride. 
Thou  fource  of  ail  ray  bllM,  and  all  my  wo. 
Thai  found'ct  oie  poor  at  first,  and  iLept  me  so  V* 

It  18  Bufficient  fur  ue  to  remark,  that  any  political  Bystem,  carved  and  formed 
according  to  the  wish  of  a  single  individual,  instead  of  the  general  welfare,  most 
be,  of  necessity,  imperfect.  This  is  the  character  of  Goldsmith's  doctrine, — and 
its  falseness  requires  no  exposition. 

The  moral  of  the  story, — b^*  which  we  mean  the  general  truth  intended  to  be 
inculcated, — or  the  general  impression  intended  to  be  inade,  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Deserted  Village ; — the  fact  or  belief  that  the  old-fashioqed  rural  modes  of 
English  life  are  the  happiest  that  can  exist, — and  that  even  a  poor  vicar,  living 
on  a  salary  of  forty  pounds  a  year,  so  long  as  his  mind  is  free  from  the  money-lov- 
ing, money-getUng  mania  which  Goldsmith  so  hated,  can  enjoy  himself  more  per- 
fectly than  the  owner  of  unbounded  wealth.  Hence,  the  tendency  of  the  story  is 
to  repress  all  those  evil  passions  generated  by  the  desire  of  wealth,  to  bring  into 
disgrace  all  those  pleasures  of  sense,  which  arise  from  the  gratification  of  propen- 
sities that  are  fostered  by  riches,  and  to  elevate,  dignify,  and  adorn  those  natural, 
simple,  and  unexpensive,  pure  and  praiseworthy  delights,  which  arise  from  the 
social  affections,  from  a  love  of  natural  beauty,  and  from  industrious  habits  in  the 
free  air  and  light  of  heaven.  In  this  age  or  avarice,  when  almost  all  mankind 
seem  to  bow  down  and  worship  the  golden  image,  the  doctrines  of  Goldsmith 
should  be  every  where  preached.  Poetry,  with  its  love  of  natural  beauty,  and  its 
lofly  aspirations  afler  something  high,  above  the  grossness  and  coarseness  of 
mammon-worship,  has,  in  general,  become  a  scoff'  and  a  reproach  ;  even  the  pur- 
suits of  science,  unless  they  shake  down  golden  fruit,  as  sensibly  and  as  directly 
as  the  machinery  of  the  mint  sends  forth  coin,  are  decried  as  visionary  and  use- 
less. The  mountain-torrent  looks  no  longer  beautiful,  except  it  turn  a  water- 
wheel  or  feed  a  canal :  the  wide-spreading  forest  charms  no  more  the  eye,  if  a 
market  for  fuel  or  timber  be  not  close  at  hand :  the  education  of  the  heart  and  the 
development  of  the  faculties,  are  a  waste  of  time  and  expense, — and  the  only  art 
in  repute  is  the  art  of  accumulation.  We  cannot,  therefore,  commend  too  highly 
a  work  whose  tendency  is  to  correct  the  prevalent  vice  of  the  times,  and  wb<Me 
sentiments  are  so  just  while  they  are  so  warmly  enforced  by  all  the  charms  of 
composition,  as  to  be  sure  of  almost  universal  admiration. 

We  have  already  hinted,  that  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  is  recommended  to  oar 
fiood  will  by  the  fact,  that  we  have  grown  up  in  the  midst  of  scenes  similar  to 
those  described  therein ;  and,  dropping  the  pompous  p/«raZ,  whose  use  we  dislike, 
as  much  as  did  Goldsmith,*  we  will  now  go  on  to  relate  sundry  reminiscences 
called  forth  by  the  book. 

As  the  pastor  of  the  little  church  in  Fairfidd'  Woods,  my  father  was  the  object 
of  as  much  respect  and  affection  as  old  Dr.  Primrose ;  as  his  wife,  and  also,  in 
consideration  or  her  individual  merits,  my  mother,  was  quite  as  generally  liked ; 
as  the  parents  of  the  three  most  beautiful,  most  intelligent,  and  most  accomplish- 
ed girls  in  the  parish,  the  old  people  were  prodigious  favorites  with  the  beaox, 
who  so  generallv  flocked  to  church  afler  my  father's  settlement  in  the  village,  as 
to  comfort  the  church  at  large,  with  the  hope  of  coming  spiritual  prosperity.  My 
parents  had  a  number  of  sons, — two  of  whom,  at  least,  contributed  as  much  as 
their  sisters,  to  fill  up  the  church,  though  with  worshipers  of  another  sex.  I, 
and  a  younger  brother,  like  Dick  and  Bin,  too  young  to  play  a  very  important 
part  in  the  game  of  life,  yet  felt  our  share  of  the  blessings  showered  upon  a  Til- 
lage parson's  family,  b^  their  kind  parishioners. 

1  miffht  fill  a  book  with  recollections, — but  will  only  relate  a  single  one.  As 
regularly  as  the  frosts  and  snows  of  winter  set  in,  the  usual  course  of  parties, 
sleigh -rides,  &c.  given  by  the  young  gentlemen  and  ladies  around  us,  was  usher- 
ed in  by  a  grand  afternoon  and  evening  entertainment  at  the  parsonage.  This 
introductory  performance  was  attended,  as  a  matter  cf  course,  by  every  soul  in 
the  parish,  from  the  a^e  of  fourteen  to  that  of  four-score.    It  was  denominated 
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'Its  name  was  derived  from  the  circumstance,  that  every  visiter  brought  with  him, 
as  a  species  of  tribute,  a  skein  or  a  run  (consisting  of  several  skeins,}  of  flaxen 

*  See  hit "  Inquiry  Into  the  present  state  of  PolMe  Learning.**  c.  zi. 
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thread  or  woolen  yanif  the  product  of  their  own  fields,  and  flockei  and  labor.  Bad 
lack  to  the  person,  old  or  yoang,  who  staid  away  on  Uiat  great  day. 

The  old  people,  whose  dull  eyes  dared  not  be  out  by  night,  came  early  in  the 
afternoon,  and  departed  soon  aher  sun-down.  The  younger  folks  made  their 
appearance  somewhat  later,  if  they  pleased,  so  as  give  their  seniors  an  opportu- 
nity of  visiting  by  themselves.  But  as  the  afternoon  drew  towards  its  close,  the 
crowd  of  visiters  increased  until  it  seemed  as  though  every  chaise,  and  waggon, 
and  saddle,  or,  if  the  snow  had  fallen,  every  sleigh  in  the  village  was  pot  in 
requisition.  Every  chaise  was  jammed,  and  every  waggon  filled,  full  of  merry 
boys  and  girls,  and  wo  to  eyery  saddle-horse  that,  not  knowing  how  "  to  carry 
double,"  rebelled,  on  that  occasion,  against  the  pillion  I  Dismounted  from  their 
vehicles,  the  visiters  with  smiling  faces  and  j^lad  hearts,  approached  the  parson- 
age, were  welcomed  by  my  sisters,  who  gracetullv  relieved  them  at  once  of  their 
superfluous  dress,  and  their  annual  ofiering,  and  then  ushered  them  in  to  my 
parents. 

When  most  of  the  company  had  arrived,  the  servants  brought  in  tea  and  cofiee. 
wine,  and  sparkling  cidei,  together  with  every  known  form  of  cake,  pastry,  and 
confections, — which,  circulating  for  an  hour  throughout  the  three  spacious  and 
crowded  apartments  occupied  by  the  visiters,  revived  their  spirits,  and  increased 
their  vivacity  in  a  manner  truly  wonderful.  Persons  never  before  known  to  be 
conversible  then  poured  forth  a  flood  of  loquacity, — and  as  their  hearts  grew 
warm,  the  soberest  and  most  solemn  even  of  the  Deacons  relaxed  into  pleasantry, 
cracked  their  iokes,  and  displayed  their  ivory  from  ear  to  ear,  while  the  youns; 
folks  chatteren,  and  laughed,  and  giggled,  tilt  the  house  echoed  to  the  music  m 
happy  sounds. 

rresently  the  old  and  gray- headed  grand-sires  and  grand-dames,  with  step  reluc- 
tant, departed.  The  middle-aged  lingered  a  Tittle  longer,  while  the  beaaz  and 
belles  eyed  them  with  impatience,  and  exchanged  with  each  other  significant 

glances,  until  some  daring  rogue  of  a  girl  would  whisper  to  mamma  her  kind  feara 
lat  she  and  papa  might  take  cold  by  riding  in  the  night  air ;  or  some  prudent 
eldest  son  woula  hint  to  his  father  that  the  norse  and  wagon  had  erot  to  be  sent 
back  for  him  and  his  sisters,  "  and  you  know,  father,  that  it  won^t  do  for  us  to 
stay  out  very  late  !"    Moved  by  such  various  impulses,  the  married  people  most 

Senerallv  took  leave  pretty  early  in  the  evening,  leaving  the  unmarried  to  extend 
leir  **  rrolic'*  farther  into  the  night.  Then  began  the  regular  business  of  tho 
evening.  Some  suspicious  looking  bachelors,  whose  singleness  was  their  only 
plea  for  remaining,  were  obliged  to  laugh  at  the  aoizzical  misses,  who  hinted  to 
them  that  ihe  old  folks  were  all  going,  or  inquired  of  them  whether  Mrs.  Bach- 
elor was  not  likely  to  get  the  ague  from  the  frost.  The  young  folks  generally 
filled  two  parlors,  and,  a  division  being  made  according  to  age,  the  **  East  room 
was  generally  occupied  by  those  whose  years  exceeded  eighteen*  while  all  below 
that  age  were  disposed  of  in  the  *'  West."  Rousing  fires  expelled  all  remem- 
brance of  December,  and,  with  nothing  to  mar  their  sport,  the  tenants  of  the  two 
rooms  engaged  in  the  rustic  plays,  by  which  the  footsteps  of  time  were  hastened 
along,  and  £eir  enjoyment  heightened,  until  the  old  family  clock,  striking  eleven, 
warned  them  that  all  pleasure  must  have  an  end,  and  drove  them  to  their  carriages. 
The  "  Spinning"  was  the  grand  epoch  of  courtships.  Almost  every  match 
made  in  the  village  commenced  at  this  great  **  frolic."  It  was  the  most  remarka- 
ble day  in  the  calendar  of  Fairfield  Woods, — remembered  with  delight,  and  antici- 
pated with  eagerness.  My  share  was  but  small  in  these  anniversaries, — for  I 
was  a  child  eveq  when  my  father  removed  from  that  village ;  but  still  they  have 
left  an  indelible  print  on  my  memory,  and  are  scored  on  my  haart  as  among  the 
brightest  of  my  nolidays. 
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In  the  last  number  of  the  North- American  Review,  in  a  very  pleas- 
ing and  well-written  article  on  Dante,  much  commendation  is  bestow- 
ed upon  the  translation  of  the  ''  Divina  Commedia/'  by  Cary,  for  its 
''  wonderful  fidelity,"  and  its  freedom  from  superfluous  expressions 
and  ornament.  He  is  commended  as  having  shaken  off  the  fetters  of 
rhyme,  and,  in  simplicity  and  severity  of  style,  **  walking  with  measur- 
ed steps  by  the  side  of  his  great  original/'  To  this  praise,  in  general 
terms,  we  cordially  assent;  viewing  it  particularly,  we  cannot  go  quite 
80  far  as  the  author  of  the  article.  That  the  translation  is  wonderfally 
faithful  and  free  from  expressions  and  ornament  not  to  be  found  in  the 
original,  we  freely  admit,  comparing  it  with  the  translation  bj  Boyd, 
or  such  translations  as  Hoole  made  of  Tasso  and  Ariosto,  or  even  Ehrj- 
den's  Virgil,  or  Pope's  Homer.  That,  however,  in  the  abstract,  h 
possesses  these  merits  in  a  wonderful  degree,  we  cannot  grant,  because 
it  appears  to  us,  that  it  might  have  been  made  to  possess  them  more 
perfectly. 

The  author  did  well  and  wisely  in  throwing  off  the  trammels  of 
rhyme,,  but  wc  think  he  erred  in  adhering  so  closely  to  the  measure  of 
his  blank-verse,  since  this  measure  is,  almost  as  often  as  otherwise,  too 
long  for  his  original ;  that  is,  the  lines  of  the  Italian,  fairly  and  simply 
translated,  will,  very  oflen  indeed,  not  make  corresponding  lines  in 
English  of  the  measure  employed.  Hence,  superfluous  words  are  fre- 
quently used  to  eke  out  the  deficiency,  and  one  line  is  oflen  run  into 
another,  which,  though  far  more  excusable,  is  still  a  fault  that  should, 
if  possible,  be  avoided.  It  appears  to  us,  also,  that  occasionally  he 
fails  in  expressing  the  meaning  of  his  original,  and  sometimes  does 
not,  to  our  comprehension,  express  any  distinct  meaning  at  all. 

It  may  be  asked,  If  we  would  have  had  him  make  his  version  in 
lines  of  unequal  length  ?  Within  certain  limits  we  would,  if  fidelity 
to  his  author  required.  These  limits  are  rhythm  and  poetical  expres- 
sion. If  these  be  properly  preserved  and  skillfully  managed,  occasional 
variations  in  th^  lines,  to  the  extent  of  a  syllable  or  two,  will  not  so 
materially  affect  the  harmony,  in  the  mouth  or  ear  of  a  reader  of  skill 
and  taste,  as  the  dilution  or  redundant  phraseology  will  afiect  the 
'force  and  spirit  of  the  original ;  and,  if  our  desire  in  a  translation  is  to 
know  and  comprehend  thoroughly  these,  the  noble  parts  of  an  authcur's 
composition,  and  not  the  mere  sound,  which  is  of  less  note, — ^this  is 
the  kind  of  translation  that  seems  most  desirable.  At  the  best,  the 
sound  of  the  original  can  be  but  faintly  imitated  from  the  Italian,  in  a 
language  so  dissimilar,  in  this  respect,  as  the  English.  The  resem- 
blance is  much  like  the  likeness  found  by  Fluellen  between  Macedo- 
nia and  Monmouth,  b  tween  Alexander  the  Great,  and  King  Harry. 
One  is  poetry  and  the  other  is  poetry,  and  that  is  all  the  similarity, — 
very  much,  indeed,  like  "  a  river  in  Macedon  and  a  river  in  Mon- 
mouth." 

Feeling,  at  the  time  we  read  the  article  referred  to,  somewhat  hun- 
gry afler  criticism,  and  disposed  to  indulge  ourselves  therein,  and  hav- 
ing, moreover,  an  hour  or  two  of  leisure  upon  our  hands,  we  amused 
ourselves  with  making,  afler  our  own  fashion,  a  translation  of  varioas 
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passages  therein  cited,  which,  by  way  of  substantiating  oar  remarks, 
and  affording  variety  to  our  readers,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  lay 
before  them, — preceded  by  the  original  and  Gary's  translation.  Those, 
who  understand  Italian,  will,  thereby,  have  an  opportunity  of  judging 
for  themselves  of  the  comparative  exactness  of  the  different  versions, 
and  those  who  do  not,  if  they  will  take  the  closeness  of  our  own  upon 
our  word,  may  judge  afterwards  of  errors  in  the  other  ;  and  all  may 
make  what  comparisons  they  please  between  the  poetical  merits  of  the 
two ;  thoujjrh  in  justice  to  ourselves,  we  must  premise,  that  we  have  not 
labored  so  much  upon  the  poetical  execution  as  upon  the  exact,  literal, 
and  grammatical  fidelity,  and  have  oflen  sacrificed  an  easily  attainable 
grace  in  the  former  to  closeness  in  the  latter, — for  the  sake  of  making 
out  our  main  points  more  clearly,  contenting  ourselves  with  showing 
how  much  poetry  might  be  united  with  this  exactness. 

As  our  preamble  is  sufficiently  long,  we  shall  begin  without  farther 
ceremony,  and  proceed  onwards,  with^  perhaps,  a  few  occasional  stops 
by  the  way  for  particular  remarks,  or  the  analysis  of  any  expression 
that  may  seem  to  require  it. 

'*  Quale  i  fioretti,  dal'  DOttumo  gelo 
Chinati  e  cbiusi,  poi  ch'  il  sol  gV  imbianca, 
Si  drizzan  tutti  aperti  in  loro  stele 
Tal'  mi  fee'  io  di  mia  virtute  stanca."    Dante. 

**  As  flowerets,  by  the  frosty  air  of  night. 
Bent  down  and  closed,  when  day  has  blanched  their  leaves, 
Rise  ail  unfolded  on  their  spiry  stems, 
So  was  my  fainting  vigor  new  restored."     Cary. 

Frosty  air  is  a  rather  wordy  expression  for  cold.  ''  When  day  has 
blanched  their  leaves,''  were  the  sun  substituted  for  day,  would  be  a 
literal  rendering  of  the  author,  but  does  not  convey  his  true  meaning ; 
vegetables  are  blanched  by  darkness,  not  by  light,  and  the  term  ti?t6t- 
anca,  though  literally  signifying  whitens,  means  so,  as  we  think,  in 
contradistinction  from  darkness,  which  blackens^  that  is,  as  the  dark- 
ness hides  all  colors  by  its  obscurity,  so  tbe  iight  of  the  sun  reveals 
them ;  and  lights  will  be  the  simplest  expression  for  the  original  term. 
In  the  last  line  the  comparison  is  sadly  marred  by  the  substitution  of 
a  passive  for  an  active  verb. 

As  flowerets,  by  the  cold  of  night, 

Bent  down  and  closed,  when  the  sun  lights  them, 

Rise  all  unfolded  on  their  stems. 

So  did  I  with  my  falling  courage. 

*'  Qainei  non  passa  mai  anima  buona."    Dante. 
^*  Hence  ne'er  has  passed  good  spirit."    -Cary. 
Good  spirit  never  pacses  here. 

The  line  here  quoted  is,  if  we  recollect  rightly,  the  objection  made  by 

Charon  to  the  passage  of  Dante  and  his  guide  over  the  ferry  at  the 

entrance  of  the  infernal  regions ;  in  this  case,  hence  and  hath  passed 

are  manifestly  at  variance  with  the  meaning  of  the  author,  as  well  as 

with  that  of  his  words. 

The  following  is  the  inscription  represented  as  placed  over  the  gates 

of  Hell  :— 

<'  Per  me  si  va  nella  citta  dolente. 
Per  roe  si  va  nell'  eterno  dolere, 
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Per  me  si  va  tra  la  perdata  jronte. 

Giustizia  moBse  '1  mio  alto  &tiore ; 

Fecemi  la  divina  potestate, 

La  somma  sapienzai  e  *1  primo  amore. 

Dinanzi  a  me  non  fur  ciwe  create, 

Se  non  eterne/ed  io  eterno  dure. 

Lanciate  ogni  eperanza,  voi  ch'  entrate."    JJaiUe. 

"  Through  me  you  pass  into  the  city  of  wo, 
^Through  me  among  the  people  lost  for  aye. 
Justice  the  founder  of  my  fabric  moved, 
To  rear  me  was  the  task  of  power  divine, 
Supremest  wisdom,  and  primeval  love. 
Before  me  things  create  were  none,  save  things 
Eternal,  and  eternal  J  endure. 
All  hope  abandon,  ye  who  enter  here."     Cary. 

The  indefinite  impersonal  si  va  has  no  exact  correspondiDg  ex- 
pression in  English.  The  nearest  to  it  is  the  phrase  one  passes^  or, 
more  strictly,  one  goes,  which  is  too  colloquial  for  good  effect  here ; 
and,  this  aside,  the  choice  seems  to  he  between  using  a  personal  verb, 
as  Gary  has  done,  or  substituting  a  noun  used  indefinitely.  The  per- 
sonal verb  is  liable  to  the  same  objection  as  one  goes,  and  we  prefer 
the  noun  as  harmonizing  best  with  the  stern  enigmatical  character  of 
the  inscription.  Tastes,  however,  may  differ.  City  seems  rather  too 
restricted  in  meaning,  though  a  literal  translation  of  citta,  Italy,  in 
the  time  of  Dante,  was  cut  up  into  a  parcel  of  independent,  self^tyled 
republics,  to  each  of  which  some  great  city  gave  its  name ;  and  as  the 
after  description  of  Hell  is  rather  that  of  a  region,  state,  or  territory, 
we  shall  translate  it  realm  ;  with  the  more  propriety  as  Hell  was  not  a 
republic. 

Through  me  the  passage  to  the  realm  of  wo, 
Through  me  the  passage  into  endless  paia. 
Through  me  the  passage  among  people  lost. 
^■\.<-  Justice  my  high  founder  moved; 

Me  created  power  divine. 

Wisdom  supreme,  and  the  first  love. 

Before  me  wings  created  were  not 

Except  eternal,  and  I  eternal  last. 

All  hope  leave  ye  who  enter. 

'*  Fama  di  loro  il  mondo  esser  non  lassa; 
Misericordia  e  giustizia  gli  sdegna. 
Non  ragioniam  di  lor,  ma  guaroa  e  passa."    Dante. 

«  Fame  of  them  the  world  hath  none, 
Nor  suffers ;  mercy  and  iuslice  scorn  them  both. 
Speak  not  of  them,  but  look  and  pass  them  by."     Cory. 

The  world  permits  not  fame  of  them. 

Justice  and  mercy  them  disdain. 

Of  them  let  us  not  speak ;  look  thou  and 


'*  Caion  demonio  €on  occhi  di  bragia, 
Loro  accennando,  tutie  le  raccoglie ; 
Batte  col  remo  qoalunque  ■'  adagia.**    Dante. 

"  Charoo,  demoniac  form, 
With  e^es  of  burning  coal,  collects  diem  all, 
Beck'mng,  and  each,  that  lingers  with  his  oar 
Strikes."     Cary. 


*  A  line  seem*  to  be  omitted  bare,  throoab  some  «versisht. 
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'Chtron  the  fiend,  with  eyes  of  burniiig  ooal. 
Them  beckoning,  together  all  collects ; 
With  his  oar  he  strikes  whoever  loiters. 


**  Genti  ▼  '  eran  con  occhi  tardi  e  gravi, 
Di  grande  antoriUt  ne'  lor  sembianti : 
Parlavan  rado  con  voci  soaW."    Danit, 

**  There  dwelt  a  nice,  who  slow  their  eyes  around 
Majestically  moved,  and  in  their  port 
Bore  eminent  authority  ;  they  seldom  spake. 
But  all  their  words  were  tuneful  sweet.       Cary, 

Such  is  the  description  of  those  to  whom  the  light  of  Christianity 
never  dawned,  but  who  otherwise  were  of  worth.  They  are  placed  in 
Hell,  but  not  in  torture,  in  a  region  of  gloom  and  sadness. 

Besides  the  redundancies  of  the  translation,  which,  in  this  instance, 
are  great,  we  have  doubts  as  to  the  correctness  in  meaning  with  which 
the  last  line  is  rendered.  With  absolute  exactness  it  reads,  "  They 
spake  seldom  with  sweet  words ;"  -there  is  *im>  but  in  the  original  to 
give  the  opposition  of  the  infrequency  of  'their  -speech  and  the  sweet- 
ness of  it  set  forth  by  Mr.  Gary.  Without  any  assistance  from  the  con- 
text, the  wcN-ds  seem  to  express  the  prevailing  joylessness  of  their  scanty 
conversation. 

People  were  there,  of  slow  and  solemn  eyes, 
Of  high  authoritv  in  their  appearance  \ 
Seldom  they  spake  with  pleasing  words. 

"  Qnesti,  che  mai  di  me  non  sia  diviso.'*    DaiUt, 
**  He,  who  ne*er  from  me  shall  separate."     Cary. 
He  who  from  me  may  neyer  be  divided. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  between  separating  from  anothejc,  and 
being  separated. 

"  In  quella  parte  del'  giovinetto  anno, 
Che  '1  sol  i  crin  sotto  TAqaario  tempra,  - 
£  gia  le  notti  al  mezzo  di  sen  Tanno ; 
Quando  la  brina  in  su  la  terra  assempra 
L*  imagine  di  sua  sorella  bianca. 
Ma  poco  dura  al  sua  penna  tempra; 
Lo  villanello  a  cui  la  roba  manca. 
Si  leya,  e  ^arda,  e  vede  la  campagna 
Biancheggiar  tutta,  ond'  ei  si  batta  1'  anca; 
Ritoma  a  casa,  e  quk  e  Ik  si  lagna 
Come  '1  tapin,  che  non  sa  che  si  faccia> 
Poi  riede,  e  la  speranza  ringavagna, 
Veggendo  '1  mondo  aver  can^iata  iSliccia 
In  poco  d*ora,  e  prende  suo  Tmcastro, 
£  fnor  le  pecoreUe  a  pascer  caccia."    DmUe, 

'*  In  the  year's  early  nonage,  when  the  son 
Tempers  his  tresses  in  Aquarius'  urn, 
And  now  towards  equal  day  the  nights  recede, 
When  as  the  rime  upon  the  earth  puts  on 
Her  dazzling  sister's  image,  but  not  long 
Her  milder  sway  endures ;  then  riseth  up 
The  Tilla^  hind,  whom  fails  his  wintry  store, 
And  looking  out  beholds  the  plain  around 
All  whitenMl,  whence  impatiently  he  amitM 
His  thighs,  and  to  his  hut  retummg  in 
There  paces  to  and  fro,  wailing  his  lot 
As  a  discomfited  and  helpless  nan. 
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* 

Then  comes  he  forth  again,  and  feels  new  hope 
Spring  in  his  bosom,  finding  e'en  thus  soon 


The  world  hath  changed  its  countenance,  grasps  his  crook 
And  forth  to  pasture  drives  his  little  flock.       Cory. 


c« 


The  year's  early  nonage"  strikes  us  as  rather  a  ridiculous  expres- 
sion ;  when  does  the  year  become  of  age?  The  **  tresses*'  of  the  son, 
seem  a  thought  beyond  the  mark,  for  a  figurative  expression  for  his 
beams,  which  are  marvelously  unlike  tresses ;  to  call  them  hair  (icria) 
is  full  far  enough  out  of  the  way,  and  in  order  to  express  the  lesseoed 
heat  of  the  sun's  rays  in  winter,  to  speak  of  his  tresses  being  tempered 
in  Aqaanus's  water-pot,  is  a  climax  of  metaphor  worthy  of  the 
euphuistical  days  of  Sir  Piercie  Shafton.  ''  Mezzo  di  sen"  is  not  Terj 
exactly  rendered  by  **  equal  day"  though  the  sense  of  the  phrase  may 
ultimately  amount  to  the  same  thing;  to  half  the  vauU  (of  heaven)  is 
theiliteral  rendering,  the  meaning  of  which  is  most  simply  expressed 
by  "  middle  length,"  since  the  arc  of  the  earth's  surface,  or  of  the 
seeming  vault  of  the  sky,  covered  by  darkness,  measures  the  length  of 
the  night,  the  length  of  the  day  completing  the  circle.  The  introda> 
tton  of  <is^  in  the  line  '*  when  as  the  rime,"  is  at  variance  with  gram- 
mar, and  completely  mars  the  sense  of  the  sentence.  As,  so  used, 
supposes  either  a  comparison,  or  a  circumstance  of  action,  and  presup- 
poses another  action  denoted  by  a  verb,  responding  to  the  adverb '' vibi" 
neither  of  which  exists  in  the  sentence.  "  Al  sua  penna"  seems  to  be 
translated  "  milder  sway  ;"  Kterally  it  means  to  her  feather,  or  plame, 
and  we  suppose  it  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  feathery  form  of  the  boar 
frosts.  "  A  cui  la  roba  manca  "  may  be  rendered  as  it  is  here  with 
the  striking  out  oT  wintry,  or  as  we  have  given  it  below.  It  is  one  of 
those  indeterminate  phrases,  the  exact  translation  of  which  most  de- 
pend upon  the  context,  or  some  fancied  propriety  or  adaptatioaof 
meaning  to  the  subject. 

In  what  part  of  the  youthful  year 
The  sun  his  beams  beneath  Aquarius  cools, 
And  the  nifhts  move  towards  middle  length ; 
When  the  hoar-frost  upon  the  earth  puts  on 
The  image  of  her  sister  white. 
Though  short  duration  to  her  plumes  belongs ; 
The  humble  peasant,  whose  attire  is  scant, 
Rises  and  looks,  and  sees  the  country  round 
All  whitened  ;  whence  he  smites  his  thigh. 
His  house  re-enters,  and  wails  here  and  there, 
Like  a  lost  wretch  who  knows  not  what  to  do ; 
Then  smiles,  while  hope  springs  up  again, 
Seeing  the  world  has  changed  its  face 
In  a  short  time,  and  takes  his  sti^, 
And  drives  abroad  his  little  flocks  to  feed. 


**  Le  ruscelletti,  chi  de  verdi  colli 
Del  Casentin*  descendon  ^iuso  in  Amo 
Faeendo  i  lor  canali  freddi  e  mollij 
Sempre  me  stanno  innanzi,  e  non  indarno, 
Che  V  immagine  lor  vik  piu  m'  asciuga, 
Che  '1  male  ond'  io  nel  vol  to  mi  discarno.*'    DaaU. 

**  The  rills  that  glitter  down  the  grassy  slopes 
Of  Casentino,  makin?  fresh  and  soft 
The  banks  whereby  uiey  glide  to  Amo*s  stream, 
Always  before  me  stand,  and  not  in  vain ; 
For  more  the  pictored  semblance  dries  me  np. 
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Much  more,  than  the  diseaie,  which  makes  the  fleah 
Desert  these  shriveled  cheeks."      Cary. 

The  rivulets,  that  from  the  verdant  hills 
Of  Casentin'  to  Arno  down  descend, 
Making  their  channels  sofl  and  cool, 
Always  before  me  stand ;  and  not  in  vain, 
For  greatlj  more  their  image  parches  me, 
Than  the  disease  whence  1  in  looks  do  pine* 

''  Ben  se*  crudel,  si  tu  gia  non  ti  dooli 
Pensando  cio,  ch  *al  mio  cuor  s'annunziava 
£  se  non  piangi,  di  che  pianger  suoli  ?"    DanU. 

*'  Riffht  cruel  art  thou,  if  no  pang 

Thoa  feelest  at  thinking  what  my  heart  foretold  ; 
And  if  not  now,  why  use  thy  tears  to  flow  ?"     Cary. 

Right  cruel  art  thou,  if  now  thou  weepest  not, 

Thmking  of  what  was  to  my  heart  announced, 

And  if  thou  weepest  not,  wnat  art  thou  wont  to  weep  ? 

'*£ra  gik  '1  ora  che  volge  '1  desio 
A'  naviganti  e  'ntenerisce  '1  cuore 
Lo  dl  ch'  han  detto  a'dolci  amici  a  Dio, 
£  che  lo  nuovo  peregrin  'd'amore 
Punge,  se  ode  squilla  di  lontano 
Che  paja  '1  giorno  pianger  che  si  muore.*'    Dante, 

"  Now  was  the  hour  that  wakens  fond  desire 
In  men  at  sea,  and  melts  their  thoughtful  heart, 
"Who  in  the  morn  have  bid  sweet  friends  farewell ; 
And  pilgrim  newly  on  his  road  with  love 
Thrills,  if  he  hear  the  vesper  bell  from  far. 
That  seems  to  mourn  for  the  expiring  day."     Cary^ 

Now  was  the  hour  when  longing  stirs 
In  seamen,  and  makes  sof\  the  heart, 
The  dav  that  they  have  bid  sweet  friends  farewell, 
And  when  the  pilgrim  inexperienced  with  love 
Thrills,  if  he  hears  from  far  the  bell. 
That  seems  to  mourn  the  day  which  dies. 

"  lo  vidi  gia  nel  cominciar  del  giorno 
La  parte  oriental  tutta  rosata, 
£  r  altro  ciel  di  bel  sereno  adomo, 
£  la  faccia  del  sol  nascere  ombrata 
Si,  che  per  temperanza  di  vapori, 
L'  occhio  lo  sostenea  lunga  fiata, 
Gosi  dentro  una  nuvola  en  fiori, 
Che  dalle  mani  angeliche  saliva 
£  ricadeva  e}ii  dentro  e  di  fuori, 
Sovra  candido  vel,  cinta  d'  oliva. 
Donna  m'  apparve,  sotto  verde  manto, 
Vestita  di  color  di  fiamma  viva; 
£  lo  spirito  mio,  che  eik  cotanto 
Tempo  era  stato  con  la  sua  presenza, 
Non  era  di  stupor,  tremando,  affranto, 
Senza  degli  occhi  aver  piu  conoscenza, 
Per  occulta  virtu,  che  aa  lei  mosse, 
D'antico  amor  senti  la  gran  potenza."    Dante. 

**  I  have  beheld  ere  now,  at  break  of  day, 
The  eastern  clime  all  roseate,  and  the  sky 
Opposed,  one  deep  and  beautiful  serene ; 
And  the  sun*s  face  so  shaded,  and  with  mists 
Attempered  at  his  rising,  that  the  eye 
Long  while  endored  the  sight  >  thus  in  a  cloud 
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Of  flowers,  that  from  thoM  hands  angelic  Tose, 

And  dowiii  within  and  outside  of  the  car, 

Fell  fihowering,  in  a  white  veil,  with  olive  wreathed, 

A  virgin  in  my  sight  appeared,  beneath 

Green  mantle,  ro&ed  in  hue  of  living  flame ; 

And  o*er  my  spirit  that  so  long  a  time 

Had  from  her  presence  felt  no  shuddering  dread, 

Albeit  mine  eye  discerned  her  not,  there  moved 

A  hidden  virtue  from  her,  at  whose  touch 

The  power  of  ancient  love  was  strong  within  me."     Csry. 

I  erst  have  seen  at  dawning  of  the  day 
The  eastern  part  all  rosy-hued. 
The  other  sky  of  fair  serene  array, 
And  the  sun's  face  arising  shaded  o'er, 
So  that,  through  tempering  of  the  mists, 
The  eye  endured  him  a  lonff  while. 
«  E'en  thus  within  a  cloud  of  flowers, 

That  from  angelic  hands  arose. 
And  down  again  within  and  outward  fell, 
Beneath  a  veil  of  white  with  olive  bound, 
Appeared  a  female,  under  mantle  green, 
Claid  with  the  color  of  live  flame. 
And  my  spirit,  that  now  so  long 
A  time  had  with  her  presence  been, 
Was  not  with  awe,  trembling,  o'ercome. 
Before  my  eyes  had  recognition  ta'en 
Through  secret  virtue  which  from  her  came  forth 
Of  former  love  I  felt  the  mighty  power. 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  passage,  Mr.  Gary,  departing  from  the 
original,  has  confounded  the  metaphor,  by  not  making  the  parts  of  the 
reality  and  the  simile  correspond ;  and  has,  moreover,  confused  the 
author's  meaning,  by  running  two  distinct  thoughts  into  one,  as  wiJl 
,be  perceived  by  a  comparison  of  the  two  versions,  or  of  his  verskia 
with  the  original.  On  smaller  differences  we  shall  not  comment,  as 
we  have  already  given  our  readers  enough  of  minute  criticism,  for  an 
example  of  our  mode  of  examination,  to  enable  them  to  adjust  their 
own  powers  of  vision  to  the  perception  of  inaccuracies.  How  our  own 
versions  may  appear,  we  cannot  undertake  to  say  ;  the  chief  merit  we 
claim  for  them  is  that  of  fidelity.  In  sound,  with  some  few  exceptions, 
they  please  our  own  ear,  and  what  man's  verses  are  not  musical  to 
himself  ?  We,  however,  lay  them  frankly  before  our  readers  for  what 
they  may  be  worth,  and  leave  to  them  to  assign  the  value.  S. 


SCULPTURE. 


The  lovers  of  the  noble  art  of  sculpture,  have  lately  been  gratified 
by  a  very  interesting  exhibition  at  Corinthian  Hall.  An  enterprising 
merchant  of  Boston,  with  more  taste,  we  fear,  than  regard  to  his  inter- 
est,  imported  a  number  of  copies,  in  marble,  of  some  of  Canova's  best 
works,  executed  by  his  pupils.  In  addition  to  the  statues,  several 
pieces  of  monumental  marble  were  shown  to  the  public,  all  chiseled 
with  exquisite  skill,  and  of  the  most  appropriate  design.  These  would 
have  been  suitable  ornaments  to  the  cemetery  at  Mount  Aaburn,  which, 
we  hope,  is  the  place  of  their  destination.     The  exhibition  continaed 
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s^feral  weeks,  and  received  a  reasonable,  though  rather  moderate, 
share  of  the  public  patronage*  Compared  with  similar  exhibitions  in 
the  great  cities  of  Europe,  this  display  of  good  taste,  by  a  Boston  Mer- 
chant is  not  perhaps  entitled  to  particular  notice  ;  but,  compared  with 
everything  of  the  sort,,  before  seen  in  our  goodly  city,,  we  hold  it  to  be 
a  subject  of  no  common  interest  and  gratulation. 

The  art  of  sculpture  is  the  simplest  of  all  the  arts  in  its  materials  and 
means  of  producing  an  effect.  Painting  combines  drawing,  coloring, 
light  and  shade,  and  many  subordinate  particulars.  It  imitates  Nature 
more  closely,  and  conveys  to  the  mind  of  the  observer  a  greater  variety 
of  expression.  It  has  the  eloquence  of  the  eye,  the  mantling  blood,  the 
rich  and  many-colored  drapery,  at  its  command.  Its  hold  upon  the 
feelings  of  the  uninstructed  is  much  stronger  than,  that  of  scalpture. 
They  see  in  its  creations,  not  the  high  ideal-  beauty  that  dwelt  in  the 
mind  of  the  artist,  and  breathed  a  life  into  every  stroke  of  his  pencil,  but 
a  nearer  or  more  remote  likeness  to  the  animated  forms  around  them. 
Its  lofty  meaning — its  inspiration,  they  no  more  comprehend,  than,  they 
comprehend  a  noble  statue,  or  a  glorious  epic.  But  these  popular 
attractions  of  painting  are  essentially  transient.  All  our  associations 
with  them  are  tinged  with  a  feeling  of  their  transitoriness.  We  look 
to  childhood  for  full,  and  active,  and  blooming  health ;  to  manhood  for 
muscular  strength,  but  less  of  the  rose ;  to  old  age,  for  the  faded  color, 
the  sunken  cheek,  the  dimmed  eye.  Art,  though  soaring  beyond  the 
actual  in  humanity,  is  so  far  bound  to  it,,  that  it  must  keep  itself  within 
the  possible  or  the  probable.  Thus,  when  we  gaze  upon  a  beautiful 
and  finished  painting,  our  minds  are  turned  to  the  contemplation 
of  the  conditions  under  which  human  life  exists.  The  bloom  of 
youth  calls  up  the  thought  of  manhoed  and  old  age..  And,  tn  general, 
we  are  inclined  to  moralize  on.  the  shifting  scenes  and  the  different 
stages  of  man's  worldly  being,  by  the  sight  of  exquisitely  wrought 
pictures. 

But  when  the  mind  has  become  accustomed  to  the  aesthetic  air  of 
art,  the  judgement  gradually  separates  the  higher  from  the  lower,  the 
principal  from  the  accessory  attributes,  and  reposes  on  the  essential 
qualities  of  the  works  before  it.  In  this  stage  of  the  progress  of  taste, 
sculpture  comes  forward,  with  its  simple  and  austere  majesty,  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  mind.  Its  stern  and  unearthly  character,  its  chaste 
beauty,  are  doubtless  hardly  appreciated  at  first.  The  fascina- 
tions  of  color  are  yet  on  the  mind  like  a  spell.  Severe  Form,  and  the 
simplest  expression  of  character,  to  be  understood,  require  an  abstrac- 
tion from  the  senses,  that  is  not  easily,  nor  without  repeated  efforts, 
attained.  The  wish  of  a  leavned  gentleman  to  paint  the  Venus  de 
Medici,  and  the  surprise  of  the  honest  old  lady,  when  looking  on 
Chantrey's  Washington  in  the  State-House,  that  ''the  Gineial  was  so 
pale"  were  not  at  all  unnatural.  But,  in  proportion  to  its  simplicity, 
the  art  of  sculpture  has  a  concentrated  power  over  the  imagination  and 
the  heart,  when  the  mind  has  become  somewhat  accustomed  to  its  laws. 
If  color  is  associated  with  the  idea  of  transitoriness.  Form  is  essentially 
immortal.  It  was  a  dogma  of  an  ancient  system  of  Philosophy,  that 
Forms  existed,  as  antetypes  of  all  things,  from  eternity.  This  may 
seem  a  little  mystical,  but  it  is  the  expresston  of  a  truth,  which?  has  an 
important  bearing  oa  art.    Form  is  eternal.    It  exists  in  the*  mind, 
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and  partakes  of  the  mind's  deathless  nature.  It  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  conception  of  an  idea  of  any  object  whatever ;  and  the  true 
meaning  even  of  the  word  idea  is  form.  We  think  of  God,  as  having  a 
Form,  and  we  are  told  that  God  created  man  in  his  own  likeness. 

Sculpture  is  therefore  better  suited  in  its  essential  nature  to  conrey 
the  idea  of  unending  duration.  The  material  in  which  it  works  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  produce  this  effect.  A  beautiful  or  sublime  con- 
ception of  an  artist,  when  once  wrought  up  in  the  marble,  stands 
there  forever.  Time  has  scarcely  any  power  over  it.  The  ApoUo  has 
remained,  the  grandest  triumph  of  art,  a  god  embodied  in  the  breathing 
and  moving  marble,  undimmed  and  undecaying,  for  sixteen  or  eighteen 
centuries ;  and  the  figures  that  adorned  the  Parthenon,  excite  as  strong 
an  admiration  in  the  British  spectator,  while  he  gazes  upon  them, 
in  the  British  Museum,  as  they  did  in  the  cultivated  Athenian,  four 
hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 

But  we  are  wandering  from  Canova.  Sculpture  had  fallen  low  be- 
fore the  time  of  this  great  man.  He  was  the  first  among  the  modems 
to  call  up  firom  past  and  distant  ages  the  true  idea  and  the  correct 

Srinciples  of  his   art.      He  banished  from  sculpture  the  grotesque 
arbarisms,  which  had  usurped  the  place  of  antique  grace,  simplicity, 
and  majesty.     He  may,  in  truth,  be  considered  the  founder  of  a  new 
school,  whose  practice  is  guided  by  the  broad  principles  of  the  an- 
cients,— the  principles  of  beauty  derived  from  the  ideal,  and  founded 
on  nature.     The  statues  exhibited  at  the  Corinthian  Hall  are  copies  of 
some  of  his  most  interesting  works.     From  these  may  be  selected  the 
group  of  the  Graces,  and  the  Hebe,  in  small,  as  probably  the  most  at- 
tractive.    The  Dancing  Girl,  though  a  beautiful  figure,  is  not  alto- 
gether to  our  taste.     There  seems  to  be  a  little  affectation  in  the  atti- 
tude, and  a  simpering  sentimentality  in  the  position  of  the  head   and 
expression  of  the  face,  which,  to  say  the  least,  are  inconsistent  with 
the  higher  beauties  of  the  art.     But  the  Graces  are  a  most  exquisite 
group.     It  is  impossible  to  look  on  them,  and  not  be  filled  with  a 
sense  of  their  surpassing  loveliness.     Their  forms  are  developed  with 
a  perfect  mastery  over  the  technical  learning  of  the  art,  and  a  roost 
finished  conception  of  beauty.     Taken  singly,  they  are  perfect ;  taken 
together,  they  are  a  combination  of  perfections.     Their  attitudes  are 
most  excellent  to  show  the  graceful  outline,  and  the  swelling  fullness, 
which  charm  the  eye,  and  captivate  the  imagination.     An  ancient  epi- 
grammatist said,  '*  The  Graces  seeking  to  find  a  temple,  which  shall 
never  fall,  took  possession  of  the  soul  of  Aristophanes."     They  have 
surely  thought  better  of  their  first  choice,  and,  in  modern  times,  set  up 
their  worship  in  the  soul  of  Canova.    The  figure  of  Hebe  is  among 
the  most  celebrated  of  Canova's  works.     The  small  copy  exhibited  in 
Corinthian  Hall  is  a  most  beautiful  piece  of  art.     The  marble,  as  if 
conscious  of  the  perfect  innocence  of  the  being  it  represents,  shows 
no  defect,  not  a  single  colored  vein  to  mar  the  delicate  beauty  of  the 
Goddess  of  Youth.     In  this  work,  Canova  exhibits  his  fine  perception 
of  simple  and  antique  grace.     All  buoyant  with  immortal  life,  the  Di- 
vinity appears  in  a  form  just  bursting  into  the  perfection  of  womanhood. 
Her  attitude,  her  drapery,  her  contour,  all  at  once  inform  the  eye,  of 
Youth,  and  Health,  and  Joy,  ministering  at  the  Festival  of  the  Im-* 
mortals. 
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Just  as  we  had  finished  these  few  remarks,  we  heard  with  satisfac- 
tion that  a  new  work  of  our  countryman,  Greenough,  had  just  arrlfed 
in  Boston.  We  have  always  looked  forward  with  peculiar  interest  to 
the  course  of  this  most  promising  artist.  We  well  remember  his  com- 
manding figure  and  intellectual  countenance  while  at  college.  His 
taste  for  art  was  strong ;  the  inspiration  was  upon  him ;  and  when  he 
left  the  walks  of  academic  life,  it  was  to  study,  and  imitate,  and  rt?al 
the  great  works  in  the  classic  land  of  Italy.  His  whole  life  has  thus 
far  been  most  truly  the  life  of  an  artist.  With  a  mind  richly  cultivated 
by  the  treasured  beauties  of  ancient  and  modern  poetry,  with  a  love  of 
sculpture,  as  intense  and  self-forgetting  as  ever  animated  a  human 
breast,  with  a  generous  ambition  to  acquire  a  name  that  shall  do  honor 
to  his  native  land,  and  with  a  genius  and  industry  to  which  nothing  is 
denied,  our  young  countryman  bids  fair  to  place  himself  in  the  same 
rank  with  Phidias  and  Praxiteles  of  the  past,  and  with  Ganova,  Thor- 
waldson,  and  Chantry  of  the  present.     God  speed  him. 

The  statue  of  Medora  is  modeled  from  Byron's  description  in  the 
Corsair. 

In  life  itself  she  was  no  etiU  and  fair, 

That  death  with  gentler  aspect  withered  there ; 

And  the  cold  flowers  her  colder  hand  contained, 

In  that  last  grasp  as  tenderly  were  strained 

As  if  she  scarcely  felt,  but  /eigned  a  sleep, 

And  made  it  almost  mockery  yet  to  weep ; 

The  lonff  dark  lashes  fringed  her  lids  of  snow, 

And  veiled — thought  shrinks  from  all  that  lurked  below—- 

Oh !  o'er  the  eye  death  most  exerts  his  mieht, 

And  hurls  the  spirit  firom  her  throne  of  light ! 

Sinks  those  blue  orbs  in  that  long  last  ecupse. 

But  spares  as  yet  the  charm  around  her  lips — 

Yet,  yet  they  seem  as  they  forbore  to  smue, 

And  wished  repose — ^but  only  for  a  while ; 

But  the  white  shroud,  and  each  extended  tressi 

Lon^ — fair — but  spread  in  utter  lifelessness. 

Which  late  the  sport  of  every  summer  wind, 

Escaped  the  baffled  wreath  tnat  strove  to  bind ; 

These — and  the  pale  pure  cheek  became  the  bier— 

But  she  is  nothing — wherefore  is  he  here  ? 

Beautiful  poetry  this  I  But  go,  reader,  and  gaze  on  the  sculptured 
marble.  The  artist  has  surpassed  the  poet.  Taking  his  general  idea 
from  Byron,  Greenough  has  wrought  it  into  a  form  of  loveliness,  and 
given  it  a  tenderness,  a  pathos,  a  deep  and  solemn  beauty,  before  which 
the  gayest  talker  and  the  most  frivolous  laugher  are  silenced  in  a 
moment.  No  loud  tones  have  been  heard  in  that  sad  presence.  It  is 
the  abode  of  death,  but  death  in  the  perfection  of  melancholy  beauty. 
Criticism  is  hardly  possible.  The  deepest  emotions  of  the  heart  are 
moved,  and  we  come  away  with  a  sober  and  chastened  feeling,  and 
with  an  image  of  soft  and  gentle  loveliness  impressed  upon  the  soul, 
which  will  abide  there  forever. 

The  chiseling  of  this  beautiful  piece  is  beyond  praise.  In  the  most 
subordinate  particulars,  it  is  finished  with  exquisite  delicacy.  The 
soul  of  the  artist  was  in  the  work,  and  animated  every  part  of  it.  The 
repose  of  the  attitude,  the  sweetness  of  the  expression,  the  fk>w  and 
transparency  of  the  drapery,  are  as  near  perfection  as  they  can  be. 
The  wavy  hair  floats  ever  the  pillow  in  gentle  undulations,  wrought 
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with  the  finest  delicacy  of  handling.  Every  part  of  the  form,  the  lioes 
of  the  mouth,  position  of  the  head,  the  contour  of  the  neck,  the  bust, 
the  arms,  the  hand  holding  the  flowers,  and  the  draped  limbs,  are 
rendered  with  the  utmost  skill,  harmony,  chasteness  and  proportion. 
Before  the  beauties  of  this  achievement  of  cultivated  genius,  descrip- 
tion fauhers.  We  borrow  a  few  lines  from  Lord  Byron,  which,  by  a 
slight  change  of  application,  more  closely  illustrate  this  piece  than  the 
passage  from  which  it  was  professedly  taken. 

He  who  hath  bent  him  o*er  the  dead, 

Ere  the  first  day  of  death  is  fled ; 

The  first  dark  day  of  nothln^ess 

The  last  of  danger  and  distress ; 

(Before  Decay's  effacing  fingers 

Have  stoept  die  lines  toKere  beavtjf  lingers) 

And  marked  the  mild  angelic  air — 

The  rapture  of  repose  Ihat  *b  there— 

The  fixed  yet  tender  traits  ihat  streak 

The  languor  of  that  placid  cheek, 

And-^bttt  for  that  sad  shrouded  eye, 

That  fires  not — wins  not— weeps  not  now — 

And  but  for  that  chill  changeless  brow 

Where  cold  obstruction's  apathy 

Appals  the  gazing  mourner's  heart 

As  if  to  him  it  could  impart 

The  doom  he  dreads  yet  dwells  upon — 

Tes — but  for  these 'and  these  alone 

Some  momenta — av — one  treacherous  hour 

He  still  might  doubt  the  tyrant's  power, 

So  fair  f  so  catm,  so  softly  sealed 

The  first y  last  lookf  hy  death  revealed. 

We  have  been  told  by  gentlemen,  who  have  visited  Mr.  Greenoagh's 
studio,  in  Florence,  that  Homer  is  his  constant  companion.  The  beau- 
tiful simplicity,  and  the  vivid,  animating  genius  of  this  poet,  in  whose 
verse  the  personages  of  the  scene  stand  distinctly  before  the  reader's  eye, 
with  the  perfect  outline  and  fully-developed  form  of  statues,  is  a  sin- 
gularly appropriate  teacher  for  the  sculptor.  In  his  poetry,  there  is  noth- 
ing grotesque,  exaggerated,  or  unnatural ;  but  there  is  much  that  is 
supernatural  or  ideid.  In  this,  Homer  differs  much  from  other  early 
poets ; — Daote,  ibr  example,  whose  immortal  work  is  full  of  the  moet 
strange  conceptions ; — and  in  this  respect,  too,  Homer,  rather  than  any 
other  poet,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  sculptor.  Homer  was  the 
copious  fountain  from  which  the  ancient  artists  drew  their  conceptions 
of  simplicity  «nd  beauty.  When  Phidias  was  asked  whence  he  de- 
rived the  idea  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  he  replied  by  quoting  the 
famous  lines  in  the  Iliad,  which  describe  the  Father  of  Gods  and  Men 
as  shaking  Olympus  by  bis  nod ;  and  an  ancient  critic  remarked,  that 
this  statue  was  so  wonderful  and  sublime,  that  Jupiter  himself  must 
have  revealed  his  form  to  the  vision  of  the  artist. 

It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  contemplate  a  young  American  following 
the  same  career  with  the  great  -men  of  antiquity.  The  bard  of  Chios 
teaching  a  native  of  the  western  world  the  same  lesson  of  truth,  and 
beauty,  and  grandeur,  that  he  taught  of  old  in  the  schools  of  Athens, 
must  excite  the  dullest  mind  to  a  train  of  agreeable  reflections. 

Mr.  Greenough  has  evidently  benefited  very  much  by  his  classical 
taste  in  literature.    He  is  perfectly  free  from  fantastic  ornaments,  and 
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tasteless  trickery ;  he  shows  a  preference  of  the  pure  and  the  simple 
over  the  gaudy  and  ornate;  he  confines  himself  strictly  to  the  legiti- 
mate objects  of  his  art,  and  now  bids  fair  to  rival  the  first  masters  in 
tenderness  and  grace,  in  propriety  and  dignity,  in  chasteness  of  de- 
sign, and  perfectness  of  execution.  How  far  he  will  succeed  in  works 
of  a  more  stern  and  sublime  character,  his  countrymen  have  as  yet  had 
no  opportunity  of  judging.  In  a  few  years  we  shall  all  have  the  privi- 
lege of  seeing  with  our  own  eyes.  To  embody  in  enduring  marble 
the  imposing  form  of  the  FATHER  OF  HIS  COUNTRY  is  a  work, 
which  the  proudest  genius  should  deem  itself  happy  in  accomplishing. 
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This  wide  and  universal  tbeatre, 
Presents  more  wofUl  pageants  than  the  scene 
Wherein  we  play.    SHAKapsARK. 

A  bad  world  I  say !    I  woold  I  were  a  weaver, — t  could  sing  all  manner  of  songs.    Ibio. 

It  was  on  as  cold  a  night  as  the  good  burghers  of  Gotham  remem- 
ber to  have  heard  of  since  the  days  of  Peter  Stuyvesant,  that  Percival 
Russel,  muffled  up  in  the  ample  folds  of  a  "  whole  circle''  cloak,  and 
bountifully  bandaged  about  the  ears  with  a  red  silk  handkerchief, 
stepped  into  his  carriage,  which  had  been  awaiting  his  pleasure  for 
the  last  hour.  **  Francis !"  quoth  he  to  the  shivering  coachman, 
"  drive  to  Mrs.  Clinker's,  in  Bond-street."  "  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Fran- 
cis, ceasing  to  beat  time  with  his  feet  on  the  pavement, — and  off 
whirled  the  gay  Percival  Russel  to  Mrs.  Clinker's  grand  ball. 

Percival  Russel  was  a  wealthy  orphan,  fresh  from  his  travels. 
From  early  youth  his  inclinations  had  been  entirely  unrestrained  by 
the  tender  solicitude  of  any  relation  or  friend, — but  he  grew  to  roan's 
estate  under  the  auspices  of  a  guardian,  who  was  too  much  absorbed 
in  the  percentage,  which  would  accrue  to  him  from  his  ward's  estate, 
to  take  into  consideration  the  cultivation  of  the  young  man's  mind  and 
morals.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at,  if  our  hero,  exposed 
as  he  was  to  the  thousand  temptations  of  a  great  city,  became  wild 
and  wayward  in  his  habits,  and  drained  the  cup  of  pleasure  to  the 
dregs.  He  went  through  with  the  ceremony  of  a  college  course,  and 
took  the  accustomed  farcical  degree  at  the  end  of  it  Then  be 
bethought  him  of  happier  climes — of  those  blissful  abodes  where  the 
key  of  mammon  unlocks  the  delights  of  life  in  rich  profusion. 
"  France  is  a  delicious  spot,"  thought  he — and  in  a  week  he  was  on 
the  way  to  Havre. 

Three  years  elapsed,  and  our  hero  returned,  a  whiskered  exquisite ; 
— but  he  had  not  crossed  the  great  deep  in  vain — he  had  read  the 
universal  book  of  man,  and  had  profited  by  it ; — ^natural  good  sense 
supplied,  in  a  measure,  the  defects  of  education,  and,  becoming  a  man 
of  the  world,  he  learned  to  despise  the  pleasures  for  which  he  had  so 
eagerly  panted. 

What  befell  our  hero,  will  always  befall  young  men  of  good  common 
sense,  who  are  unrestrained  in  their  pursuit  after  pleasure.  Oppose 
the  wishes  of  such  a  person,  and  he  will  set  you  at  defiance,  and,  on 
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the  first  opportunity,  plunge  into  the  lowest  hell  of  dissipation  and 
debauchery.  But  allow  him  to  give  loose  to  his  penchant  for  a  little 
time,  and  he  will  weep  over  his  folly,  and  return  in  sackcloth  to  the 
path  of  rectitude.  It  is  always  well  to  instill  into  the  mind  of  youth 
the  wholesome  lessons  of  morality  ;  nay,  it  is  almost  indispensable  for 
his  general  welfare.  Early  counsels  are  ever  the  compass  which 
guides  us  in  the  great  cardinal  points  of  life ;  but  our  own  experience 
is  the  chart,  which  must  save  us  from  its  rocks  and  quicksands.  Bat 
we  will  not  prolong  a  theme,  which  admits  of  so  much  speculation. 

Our  hero's  wealth  was  not  his  sole  attraction, — he  was  handsome 
and  agreeable,  and  his  hand  and  heart  were  yet  in  the  market.  It 
may  be  supposed  that  a  person,  possessiltg  so  many  rare  attractions, 
had  no  reason  to  complain  of  neglect  from  the  world,  especially  from 
that  portion  thereof,  which  naturalists  have  styled  the  fair  sex.  Many 
a  young  heart  beat  high,  when  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Percival  Russel  and 
two  servants,  without  wife  or  children,  was  proclaimed  in  the  Gazette. 
That  disinterested  tenderness  so  peculiar  to  the  female  heart  seemed 
to  have  acquired  new  force,  and  dreams  of  conjugal  felicity  flitted 
before  the  fancy  of  many  a  modest  demoiselle. 

The  clock  had  just  struck  eleven,  when  our  hero  entered  the 
spacious  ball-room  of  Mrs.  Clinker,  which  shone  with  beauty,  fashion, 
and  wax  candles.  He  leveled  his  glass  at  a  gay  group  of  yoong 
belles,  busily  engaged  in  chatting  with  half  a  score  of  Pearl-street 
foplings.  Our  hero  mused  a  moment.  "  It  is  only  for  me  to  speak," 
thought  he,  "  and  the  most  beautiful  among  them  is  mine  forever, — 
but  woman  delighteth  not  me."  All  eyes  were  soon  directed  towards 
our  hero,  and  a  hum  of  voices  succeeded.  *'  Young  Russel,  just  from 
Europe,"  whispered  Mrs.  Pettibone  to  Mrs.  Knowal.  "  Wonder  who 
can  introduce  me  V  replied  Mrs.  Knowal — a  lady  noted  all  over  town 
for  her  pushing  propensities.  ^'  Mr.  Smith  I"  eagerly  exclaimed  a 
small  shrill  voice,  breathed  from  the  maternal  lungs  of  a  human  body, 
flounced  and  fringed  to  the  eyes,  "  my  dear  Mr.  Smith,  where  is  our 
Charlotte?"  "Sophy,  my  love,"  said  a  turbaned  burlesque  of  hu- 
manity, ''  hold  up  your  head,  child,  and  never  blush,  my  dear,  because 
a  stranger  looks  at  you."  Sophy  was  a  sweet,  affected  little  beauty, 
in  her  eighteenth  year,  and  had  been  petted  to  a  fault  by  her  doating 
mamma.  Sophy  did  not  blush,  and  her  mother  knew  it ;  but  her  head 
drooped  afler  the  latest  fashion,  as  she  met  the  courted  glance  of 
Russel, — and  the  brilliant  hue,  which  the  excitement  of  the  scene  had 
imparted  to  her  pretty  cheeks,  might  well  be  mistaken  for  the  blush  of 
bashful  simplicity.  As  she  had  foreseen,  our  hero  singled  her  from 
the  crowd,  and  instantly  advanced  towards  her,  ''  the  theme  of  tongues 
and  cynosure  of  eyes."  "  Miss  Sophy  Nickens,  if  my  eyes  do  not 
deceive  me,"  said  he,  bending  gracefully  as  he  spoke. 

Miss  Nickens  seemed  agitated,  stared  our  hero  witchingly  in  the 
face,  and  extended  a  sweet  little  hand,  white  as  the  snow  of  Caucasus, 
and  of  that  peculiar  toumure,  which  the  barbarity  of  our  Saxon  sires 
has  compelled  connoisseurs  to  distinguish  by  the  inelegant  though 
expressive  adjective  plump. 

"  Can  it  be  possible !"  she  exclaimed,  wondrously  surprised ;  "  my 
old  friend,  Mr.  Percival  Russel !  Ah  1  the  happy  days  of  childhood 
which  we  passed  together ! — but  I  suppose  you  have  forgotten  those 
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daySy  Mr.  Russel.  Some  ancient  historian,  I  think  it  is  Cicero  or 
Homer,  remarks,  that  they  who  cross  the  sea,  change  not  only  their 
native  sky,  but  their  minds  also, — a  sweet  idea,  is  it  not  V* 

"  What !  my  dear  Miss  Nickens, — do  you  think  it  possible  for  one, 
whose  heart  beats  warm  with  life,  to  forget  scenes  in  which  ^oti  are 
associated  V 

**  Fie  I  Mr.  Russel,''  interrupted  a  tall  young  female,  who,  happeni 
ing  to  possess  the  malignancy  of  a  traveling  English- woman,  passed 
for  a  wit,  **  are  you  not  ashamed  of  turning  the  heads  of  those  to 
whom  nature  has  allowed  but  a  scanty  pittance  of  brains  1" 

"  You  mistake  me,  Miss  Cuttem, — it  is  precisely  the  class  you  men- 
tion that  I  forbear  to  flatter." 

"  Your  deeds  certainly  verify  your  declarations,"  retorted  the  lady, 
glancing  bitterly  at  poor  Sophy,  who  looked  timidly  into  our  hero's 
face  for  protection. 

Russel  was  vexed.  *'  Madam,"  said  he,  with  all  the  civility  and 
solemnity  he  could  assume,  ''  I  am  not  conscious  of  having  flattered 
you  this  evening." 

The  abashed  satirist  looked  unutterable  things,  and  flung  off  in  a 
pet  to  another  part  of  the  room,  where  wit  was  less  understood. 

Our  hero  had  just  resumed  the  broken  thread  of  conversation  with 
Sophy,  when  a  tall  youth,  whose  invisible-green  coat  and  fancy  colored 
mustaches,  put  in  no  common  claim  to  notice,  saluted  him  with — 
**  My  dear  fellow,  how  d'  ye  do, — we  met  last  in  Italy,  methinks ;  ay, 
it  was  in  imperial  Rome  herself." 

"  Very  glad  to  see  you,  Nipperkin  ;  allow  me  to  present  you  to  one 
of  my  oldest  and  most  valued  friends." 

**  A  deadly  bore  this  Nipperkin,"  thought  Russel,  as  he  stepped 
towards  Miss  Squills,  the  only  daughter  of  an  eminent  druggist.  Miss 
Lydia  Squills  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  rested  her  claims  to  favor 
on  a  fine  set  of  teeth,  a  perennial  smile,  and  the  reputation  of  belong- 
ing to  the  redoubted  body  of  has  bUus,  She  also  had  been  among  the 
early  friends  of  our  hero,  and,  sooth  to  say,  he  was  no  stranger  to  the 
lips  of  Liddy  Squills,  as  he  was  wont  to  call  her.  The  usual  saluta- 
tions passed. 

The  fair  Lydia  smiled  languidly  on  our  hero.  "  I  do  hope,  Mr. 
Russel,  you  will  not  leave  us  again — at  least  not  until  you  have  pro- 
vided yourself  with  a  compagnon  de  voyage" 

**  Do  you  really  wish  so,  my  dear  Miss  Squills  ?  It  is  indeed  very 
kind  of  you  to  take  an  interest  in  the  lot  of  one  so  insignificant ;  but 
beauty  is  ever  the  temple  of  benevolence," — and  Russel  sighed  as  if 
his  heart  would  break.  **  Let  us  change  the  subject,"  he  continued, 
observing  a  sentimental  reply  frowning  on  the  fair  one's  lip, — "  it  is 
too  triste  for  so  gay  a  presence.  I  think  you  made  a  remark  about 
Italy." 

**  Exquisite  Italy  !"  exclaimed  Miss  Squills,  rolling  her  eye-balls  "  in 
a  fine  frenzy,"  towards  the  chandelier — "  you  are  indeed  too  happy, 
Mr.  Russel,  in  having  visited  that  heavenly  region  :  of  course  you 
went  to  Rome — saw  the  Coliseum,  the  Vatican,  the  Capitol,  and  St. 
Peters — you  must  be  quite  a  connoisseur  in  painting  and  sculpture — no 
doubt  you  were  initiated  into  the  secrets  of  the  Carbonari,  and  enjoyed 
the  rare  honor  of  kissing  the  Pope's  toe — am  I  not  right,  Mr.  Russel  7" 
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A  common  hero  would  have  been  somewhat  confounded  by  thii 
voluble  discourse.  But  Russel  knew  woman  too  well  to  feel  at  all 
surprised.  He  knew  that  there  existed  a  certain  class,  to  whom  infonn- 
ation  was  never  the  object  in  view,  but  merely  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
themselves  talk,  and  of  exhibiting  the  **  depths  profound"  of  their 
sagacity,  and  the  variety  of  their  acquirements.  He  accordingly 
answered  all  the  interrogatories  of  the  lady  in  the  affirmative. 

Italy  was  soon  exhausted — then  followed  Germany  with  its  acholan 
and  poets ;  Switzerland  with  its  romantic  scenes  and  mechanic  in- 
genuity ;  France  with  its  refinements,  pleasures,  and  splendid  litera* 
ture  ;  old  Spain,  "  renowned,  romantic  land,''  with  its  former  grand- 
eur and  melancholy  decay,  and  finally  the  over-governed  regions  of 
John  Bull,  with  its  everlasting  grumblers,  corrupt  aristocracy,  and  its 
myriads  of  mighty  names. 

"  Of  course,"  said  Miss  Squills,  ''  of  course,  Mr.  Russel,  you  visit- 
ed all  the  sights  worth  seeing  in  ]x>ndon — the  Abbey,  the  Tower,  the 
Museum,  St.  Paul's,  Drury  Lane,  and  a  hundred  other  curious  places — 
oh !  what  delightful  associations  these  things  must  have  called  up,  to 
feel  that  you  stood  in  the  same  spot  where  the  wits  of  Elizabeth, « 
Charles  the  Second,  Anne,  and  the  Georges  had  stood  before — ah ! 
Mr.  Russel,  you  were  indeed  too  happy.'*  "So!" — thought  oar 
hero — **  it  is  through  at  last.  Yes,  my  dear  Miss  Squills,  I  hare 
indeed  been  fortunate — apropos — what  has  become  of  our  friend.  Miss 
Nokes  ?" 

**  There  she  is,"  said  Miss  Squills — and  she  advanced  towards  a 
good-natured  looking  damsel,  and  led  her  towards  our  hero.  "  My 
dear,  don't  you  remember  Mr.  Percival  Russel?  Mr.  Russel,  allow  me 
to  introduce  you  to  Miss  Nokes."  **  Ter  Teufel,"  muttered  Russel, 
''  worse  and  worse — ^Miss  Nokes,"  and  he  assumed  his  sweetest  smile, 
**  Miss  Nokes,  allow  me  the  honor  of  dancing  the  next  cotillon  with 
you."  The  party  addressed  replied  by  an  inclination  of  the  bead  and 
a  low  unmeaning  giggle.  He  led  her  to  the  head  of  the  room.  "  Mr. 
Russel,"  said  she,  '*  1  had  quite  a  dispute  with  Juliana  Jenks  to  night, 
the  provoking  thing  !  and  I  think  I  had  the  right  of  it.  I  asked  her 
why  a  feather  fell  as  soon  as  a  guinea  in  an  exhausted  receiver — she 
attributed  it  to  the  centripetal  force  of  natural  phenomena — but  I  said 
it  was  owing  to  the  non-resistance  of  atmospheric  influences — which 
do  you  think  was  in  the  right  ?"  Russel  was  ready  to  faint.  *'  Oh ! 
I  am  quite  of  your  opinion,"  said  he — and  he  prayed  inwardly  that  the 
dance  might  cease.  It  did  cease  after  the  usual  quantity  of  novel 
figures  had  been  perpetrated,  and  Miss  Nokes  was  led  into  retirement 
with  feelings  of  no  common  satisfaction. 

During  the  service  of  that  redeeming  virtue  of  all  dull  evenings, 
supper,  our  hero  attached  himself  to  a  full-fledged  witling,  who  was 
ever  straining  her  imagination  for  a  bright  idea, 

Or  pun  ambiguous,  or  conundrum  quaint 

"  Permit  me  to  help  you  to  a  glass  of  Champagne,  Miss  Squib," 
said  Russel.  *'  Nay,  Sir,  you  have  taken  these  pains  in  vain — there 
is  no  real  pleasure  in  drinking  sham  pain"  Our  hero  stared  the 
speaker  in  the  face,  doubting  whether  he  should  laugh  or  weep  at  such 
pawnbroker's  wit :  he  balanced  a  moment  between  a  smile  and  a  tear, 
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and  then  burst  into  laughter.  "  See  if  Mr.  Russers  carriage  is  at  the 
door/'  said  he  to  the  servant,  and  he  hastened  to  put  on  his  cloak. 

"  Francis  !"  cried  he  as  he  entered  the  coach,  **■  Yes,  Sir,"  quoth 
Francis.     "  Drive  like  the  devil,  Francis." 

"  And  such  is  the  world,''  thought  Russel  when  the  door  was  closed  ; 
''  all  seems  fair  and  true  until  the  bitter  fruit  of  knowledge  undeceives 
us — and  then  we  find,  alas!  that  our  eyes  have  been  dazzled  by  a 
'  whited  sepulchre.'  "  B. 
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LETTER   II. 

When  I  determined  on  emigration,  I  hesitated  between  New-York,. 
Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore^  and  was  finally  le#to  prefer  Philadelphia,, 
because  I  had  lately  received  a  parcel  of  papers  from  this  city ;  among 
others  the  Pennsylvanian  Packet  of  June  10,  1784,  and  Bradford's 
Weekly  Advertiser,  of  about  the  same  date,  which  contained  an  account 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons  against  me.  In  Phila- 
delphia, therefore,  my.  case  was  known ;  and  of  course  the  oppression 
I  had  undergone,  I  was  led  to  conclude^  would  probably  maLe  me 
friends  there. 

In  sailing  up  the  river  Delaware,  the  Ameriea^  which  was  under  the 
care  of  a  drunken  pilot,  ran  aground  on  the  Brandywine  shoals,  and 
was  in  imminent  danger — but,  after  a  long  struggle,  was  finally  got  off, 
by  the  aid  of  a  number  of  hardy  passengers,  and  half  a  dozen-  sailors 
belonging  to  a  vesse)  bound  for  Jamaica,  which  had  been  wrecked  at 
sea.  They  were  taken-  off  the  wreck  by  a  Philadelphia  vessel,  bound 
for  London,  which  we  met,  and  which  removed  them  to  the  America. 

As  this  vessel^  was  a  clipper,  very  sharp  built,  and  aground  at  high 
water,  there  was  a  great  alarm  among  the  passengers,  who  were  bewail- 
ing their  hard  fate,  to  be  in  such  imminent  danger,  after  a  safe  passage 
of  three  thoufland  miles.  Men^  six  feet  high  displayed  the  utmost  con- 
sternation, and  actually  shed  tears.  Trunks  and  boxes  were  opened 
to  secure  money,  and  trinkets,  and  other  valuable  articles  which  were 
in  a  smal^  compass,  and  could  be  carried  about  the  person.  The 
alarm  wa»  greatly  increased  by  the  frantic  conduct  of  the  pilot,  who 
lost  his  self-possession,  and-  ran  about  distracted^ 

Behold  me  now  landed  in  Philadelphia,  with  about  a  dozen  guineas 
in  my  pocket,  without  relation^or  friend,  and  even  without  an  acquaint- 
ance, except  my  compagnons  de  voyage,o£  whom  very  few  were  eligible 
associates. 

While  I  was  contemplating  a  removal  into  the  country,  where  I 
could  have  boarded  at  about  a  dollar,  or  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  a  week, 
intending  to  wait  the  arrival  of  my  funds,  a  most  extraordinary  and 
unlooked-for  circumstance  occurred,  which  changed  my  purpose,  gave 
a  new  direction  to  my  views,  and,  in  some  degree,  colored  the  course 
of  my  future  life.  It  reflects  great  credit  on  the  Marquess  de  La  Fay- 
ette, yvho  was  then  at  Mount  Vernon,  to  take  leave  of  General  Wash- 
ington.    A  young  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Wallace,,  a  fcllow-pafieen- 
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ger  of  mine,  had  brought  letters  of  recommetidation  to  the  General ; 
and  having  gone  to  his  seat  to  deliver  them,  fell  into  the  Marquess's 
company,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation,  the  affairs  of  Ireland 
came  on  the  tapis.  The  Marquess,  who  had,  in  the  Philadelphia 
papers,  seen  an  account  of  my  adventures  with  the  Parliament,  aud  the 
persecution  I  had  undergone,  inquired  of  Wallace,  what  had  become 
of  the  poor  persecuted  Dublin  printer?  He  replied,  '*  He  came  pas- 
senger with  me,  and  is  now  in  Philadelphia,"  stating  the  boarding- 
house  where  I  had  pitched  my  tent.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Marquess 
in  this  city,  he  sent  me  a  billet,  requesting  to  see  me  at  his  lodgings, 
whither  I  went.  He  received  me  with  great  kindness;  condoled  with 
me  on  the  persecution  I  had  undergone  ;  inquired  into  my  prospects; — 
and  having  told  him  that  I  proposed,  on  the  receipt  of  my  funds,  to  set 
up  a  newspaper,  he  approved  the  idea,  and  promised  to  recommend 
me  to  his  friends,  Robert  Morris,  Thomas  Fitzsimons,  &>c.  &bz.  After 
half  an  hour's  conversation,  we  parted.  Next  morning,  while  I  was 
at  breakfastj  a  letter  fk^m  him  was  handed  me,  which,  to  my  very 
great  surprise,  contained  four  one  hundred  dollar  notes  of  the  Bank  of 
North-America.  This  was  the  more  extraordinary  and  liberal,  as  not 
a  word  had  passed  between  us  on  the  subject  of  giving  or  receiving, 
borrowing  or  lending  money ;  and  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  affair 
was,  that  the  letter  did  not  contain  a  word  of  reference  to  the  en- 
closure. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  I  went  to  his  lodgings,  and  found  that  he 
had,  an  hour  or  two  previously,  departed  for  Princeton,  where  Con- 
gress then  sat,  having  been  in  some  measure  driven  from  Philadelphia, 
by  a  mutiny  among  the  soldiers,  who  were  clamorous  for  their  pay, 
and  had  kept  them  in  a  state  of  siege  for  three  hours  in  the  State- 
House.  I  wrote  to  him  to  New- York,  whither,  I  understood,  he  had 
gone  from  Princeton,  expressive  of  my  gratitude  in  the  strongest  terms, 
and  received  a  very  kind  and  friendly  answer. 

1  cannot  pass  over  this  noble  trait  in  the  character  of  the  illustrious 
Marquess  without  urging  it  strongly  on  the  overgrown  wealthy  of  our 
country,  as  an  example  worthy  of  imitation.  Here  was  a  foreign 
nobleman,  who  had  devoted  years  of  the  prime  of  his  life,  and  greatlj 
impaired  his  fortune,  in  the  service  of  a  country,  separated  by  tboa- 
aands'  of  miles  distance  from  his  native  land.  After  these  mighty 
sacrifices,  he  meets,  by  an  extraordinary  accident,  with^  poor  perse- 
cuted young  man,  destitute  of  friends  and  protector&-^is  heart  ex- 
pands towards  him — he  freely  gives  him  means  of  making  a  living 
without  the  most  remote  expectation  of  return,  or  of  ever  again  seeing 
the  object  of  his  bounty.  He  withdraws  from  the  city  to  avoid  the  ex- 
pression of  the  gratitude  of  the  beneficiary.  I  have  more  than  opce 
assumed,  and  I  now  repeat,  that  I  doubt  whether  in  the  whole  life  of 
this  (I  had  almost  said)  unparalleled  man,  there  is  to  be  found  any- 
thing, which,  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  considered,  more  highly 
elevates  his  character.* 

*  It  ifl  due  to  mjrself  to  itite,  that  thnagh  thii  was  tn  everr  sense  of  the  word  a  fdt^^  t  re^rded 
it  as  a  loan,  payable  to  the  Marquess**  countrymen,  according  to  the  exalted  sentiment  of  Dr. 
Franklin,  who,  when  he  presented  a  bill  for  ten  pounds  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nixon,  an  Trisb  Cleiff- 
man,  (who  was  in  distress  in  Paris,  and  wanted  to  migrate  to  America,)  told  him  to  pay  the  sum 
to  any  Americans  whom  he  misht  find  in  distress,  and  thus  "let  ifood  tffijua gormutd.**  I  ftilly 
paM  the  debt  to  Frenchmen  in  distfesa    conaigned  one  or  two  bogsbeada  of  lotaeco  to  the  Mar< 
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I  immediately  issued  proposals  for  printing  the  Pennsylvania  Herald, 
which  was  extremely  imprudent,  as  1  was  so  utterly  unacquainted  with 
the  temper  and  manners  of  the  people.  In  a  word,  I  was  as  destitute 
of  some  of  the  most  important  qualifications  requisite  to  carry  on  a 
paper  in  Philadelphia,  as  I  had  been  in  Dublin,  when  I  there  com- 
menced the  Volunteer's  Journal.  1  ought  at  once,  to  have  gone  to 
work  as  a  journeyman  printer,  and  deferred  entering  into  business  on 
my  own  account  for  a  year  or  two,  until  I  had  become  acquainted  with 
the  country  and  those  among  whom  my  lot  was  cast.  But  foolish  pride 
prevented  me  from  taking  this  rational  course,  which  I  have  often 
since  had  occasion  to  regret. 

I  soon  supplied  myself  with  types,  but  had  no  press.  A  Scotch 
bookseller  and  printer,  of  the  name  of  Bell,  had  recently  died  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  his  stock,  in  which  there  was  a  press,  was  to  be  sold  at 
auction  about  this  time.  As  the  press  was  very  old,  and  very  much 
impaired  in  usefulness,  I  expected  to  have  it  a  bargain.  But  Colonel 
Oswald,  who  printed  the  Independent  Gazetteer,  and  who  viewed  my 
operations  with  a  jealous  eye,  commenced  that  hostility,  which,  ulti- 
mately, as  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  nearly  cost  me  my  life.  He  bid 
against  me ;  and  as  I  had  absurdly  fixed  on  a  day  for  publication 
which  was  so  near  that  I  had  not  time  to  procure  a  new  press,  he 
continued  bidding  till  he  raised  the  price  to  abou^  fif\y  pounds  cur- 
rency, or,  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  dollars,  being  one  third  of  my 
whole  fortune,  and  about  the  price  of  a  new  press. 

My  expectations  of  a  remittance  of  the  sum  due  me  by  my  brother, 
were  almost  entirely  disappointed.  Of  the  amount  I  received  but 
fifty  pounds.  The  Volunteer's  Journal  finally  perished,  partly  by  the 
persecution  of  my  brother,  but  chiefly  by  means  of  a  paper  set  up 
under  the  auspices  of  government,  with  a  similar  title,  which  drew  off 
a  portion  of  the  sale  of  the  original  paper,  and  most  of  the  advertising 
custom. 

At  length  I  issued  the  first  number  of  the  Pennsylvania  Herald  on 
the  25th  of  January,  1785,  which  ''  dragged  its  slow  length  along" 
with  slender  hopes  of  success.  On  the  25th  of  March,  same  year,  I 
took  Mr.  William  Spotswood  and  C.  Talbot  into  partnership,  when  the 
paper  was  enlarged  ;  but  still  it  did  not  make  much  progress,  until  I 
commenced  the  pnblication  of  a  regular  series  of  the  debates  of  the 
House  of  Assembly,  which  was  here  quite  a  novelty.  To  this  undep- 
taking  I  was  led  by  the  following  circumstance.  A  town-meeting  had 
been  called  at  the  State-House,  to  take  into  consideration  the  calam- 
itous state  of  the  trade  of  the  country,  at  which  I  attended,  in  the  midst 
of  a  large  concourse  of  citizens,  in  order  to  give  the  public  a  statement 
of  the  proceedings.  Jared  Ingersoll,  Esq.  addressed  the  meeting  with 
great  effect.  I  sat  down  on  my  return  home  to  write  merely  the  heads 
of  his  speech — but  found  it  run  so  smoothly,  that  I  gave  it  in  a  regular 
series  in  the  third  person.  When  I  handed  it  to  Mr.  Ingersoll  for  the 
purpose  of  examination  and  correction,  he  made  only  a  few  slight 
verbal  alterations,  and  declared  that  he  could  scarcely  have  done  it  so 
well  hirHBelf,  as  he  had  spoken  without  notes. 

quess,  (I  believe  it  was  two,  but  am  uncertain,)  and,  moieover,  when,  in  1894,  he  reached  this 
country,  with  shattered  fortuned,  aent  him  to  New- York,  a  check  for  the  full  aum  of  four  hundred 
dollara,  which  he  retained  till  he  reached  Philadelphia,  aod  waa  very  relactant  to  uae,  aad  flaally 
eonaented,  only  at  my  earaaat  isataaoo. 
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I  naturally  concluded  that  if  I  could  publish  a  speech  firom  memory, 
without  having  taken  a  single  note,  I  should  certainly  be  able  to  take 
down  debates,  with  the  advantage  of  a  seat,  a  table,  and  pens,  ink  and 
paper.  Accordingly,  on  the  27th  of  August,  1785,  I  commenced  the 
publication  of  the  debates  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  without  the  least 
knowledge  of  stenography.  I  abridged  and  took  down  the  leading 
words,  and  was  enabled  to  fill  up  the  chasms  by  memory  and  the  con- 
text ;  and  as  the  printers  had  then  more  scruples  about  pirating  on 
each  other,  than  some  of  them  have  at  present,  none  of  them  repub- 
lished the  debates,  of  which  the  Pennsylvania  Herald  had,  for  that 
session,  the  exclusive  advantage.  John  Dunlap,  a  respectable  revolu- 
tionary character,  who  printed  the  Pennsylvania  Packet,  offered  me  a 
liberal  compensation  for  the  privilege  of  republication — but  I  declined, 
knowing  that  it  would  deprive  the  Herald  of  the  very  great  superiority 
it  possessed. 

In  the  following  session,  Mr.  Dunlap  hired  a  steaograipher,  the  well- 
known  Thomas  Lloyd^  who,  though  an  excellent  stenographer,  so  far 
as  taking  down  notes,  was  a  miserable  hand  at  putting  them  in  an 
English  dress.  I  learned  his  system,  which  was  one  invented  by  the 
Jesuits  at  St.  Omer'«,  but  did  not  succeed  better  with  it,  than  I  bad 
done  before. 

At  this  period,  parties  ran  as  high  in  Pennsylvania  as  they  hare  dcHie 
at  any  time  since.  The  denominations  were  Constitutionalists  and 
tf  Republicans.  The  former  were  supporters  of  the  constitution  then 
existing,  which  conferred  the  legislative  powers  on  a  .single  body,  styled 
the  House  of  Assembly,  and  the  executive  department  on  a  President 
and  executive  Council.  The  Republicans  were  zealous  for  a  change 
in  the  legislature,  so  as  to  have  two  branches, — a  Senate,  and  House  of 
Representatives.  There  were  various  minor  points  of  differeoce  un- 
necessary to  be  particularized. 

There  was  at  that  time  a  society  of  foreigners  established  in  Phila- 
delphia, from  various  nations,  English,  Irish,  Scotch,  French,  and 
West-Indians,  who  styled  themselves  the  newly  adopted  sons  of  the 
United  States.     Among  the  leaders  were  A.  J.  Dallas,  the  unfortunate 

Gerald,  who,  I  believe,  died  in  Botany  Bay,  Counsellor  Heatly, 

Coulthurst,  &c.  iS&c.  I  was  a  member.  The  society  was  in  perfect 
accordance  in  political  opinions  with  the  constitutional  party,  to  which 
it  became  an  auxiliary.  As  there  were  in  it  a  number  of  zedous  pow- 
erful writers,  they  greatly  annoyed  the  Republican  patty. 

Colonel  Oswald,  who  was  the  mouth-piece  of  the  latter  parly,  as- 
sailed their  opponents  with  great  virulence,  and  particularly  their  new 
auxiliaries,  whom  he  grossly  abused  as  foreign  renegadoes.  I  wrote  a 
reply  to  one  of  his  attacks,  in  which  were  the  following  remarks  which 
did  not  warrant  the  very  acrimonious,  and  personal  attack  which  fol- 
lowed, on  the  part  of  the  Colonel. 

**  National  refleetions  are  in  every  case  as  ilUberalna  they  are  vnjusi, — but  from 
Americans,  they  are  domething  worse.  Tes,  eir,  I  say  they  are  something  worse. 
It  is  a  bold  saying,  and  may  prove  disagreeable  to  nice  ears — bat  it  is  not  the  less 
true.  Tbey  are,  sir,  ungrateful  to  the  highest  degree.  It  is  a  fact,  too  recent  and 
too  notorious  to  admit  a  doubt,  that  a  great  part  of  those  armies,  that  nobly  gained 
America  her  independence,  were  *  aliens,*  or  'foreigners,*  many  of  whose  coan^ 
tr^men  are  now  subjects  of  obloquy  and  reproach.  I  mean,  French,  Germans, 
Irish,  Ac. 
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"  I  ihall  Gonolude  with  one  reioark,  tliKt  it  f  irei  me  pain  to  lee  the  eondactor 
of  a,  free  preBB,  bo  capable,  from  the  energy  of  his  writinffit  and  hJB  intrepid  tpiiit, 
to  dervnd  the  CKUse  af  lit^eilj,  debase  bia  pauei  by  inch  illibsralily." 

PhilkdelphiB,  Not.  7, 17i^. 

A  long  and  most  violent  controversy  took  place,  which  coatinued 
for  some  weeks,  and  was  terminated  aa  follows  : 

Colonel  Oswald  having  commeniecl  on  some  of  my  paragraphs, 
which  expressed  doubls  of  sundry  curreot  rumors  of  the  day,  1  replied 
as  follows,  with  great  severiiy,  irrilaied  by  the  iDfuriaied  style  of  hia 
attacks — which  were  not  confined  to  politics,  but  clearly  maDifested  a 
desire  to  destroy  me  in  tlicpublicesiimation,  and  loprevenlany  chance 
of  my  success  in  life. 

"  1  am,  lir,  as  yoD  uy,  in  doubt  about  Hveral  things.  But  there  in  one  tkinf 
of  which  I  never  entertained  any  doubt,  which  is,  tliat  the  liiirarg  astanin,  who 
basely  attempte  to  blast  a  charncler,  IS  A  VILLAIN— whether  be  struU  in  glue 
of  iinj,  a  ferocious  CaUmei  Oswald,  Kith  a  draiccaruir  aiantcnanci,  or  skulks,  a 
Junius,  concealed  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  M.  CARET." 

To  this  Colonel  Oswald  replied. 

"  Your  being  a  cripple  is  your  main  jirotsction  ngiinst  personal  insults,  whicb 
your  oblique  iiainualioia  would  otlierwise  challenge. 

ELEAZER  OSWALD.- 

My  rejoinder  was  as  follows : 
"  On  this  I 

alludes  to,  is  E 

mindtheread  i  father  of  a  girl  to  whom  ' 
he  paid  his  ai  a,  but  who  having  gone 
there  aflerwai  \  doten  ttair).  lu  some 
time,  being  m  ave  affair  succeeded — he 
replied,  that  It  her  father  boA  kicked  him 
doicn  stain :  I  eolHhere  since.  One  re- 
mark further  ,  iB  not  to  be  told  at  this 
period,  thai  ih  i  in  which  I  would  he  on 
an  equality  wi  a  man  whose  newspaper 
frequently  holds  out  threats  of  ti/ming  to  the  point." 

"  It  is  poasibte  some  of  them,  whea  discovered,  might  come  to  the  point."  Gaz- 
etteer, So.  315. 

"  But  if  fighting;  delights  them,  then  a/me  to  the  point."    No.  230. 

This  correspondence  I  republished  Ja  "  The  Plagi  Scurriliad,  b 
Hudibrastic  Poem,  addreHsed  to  Col.  Oswald."  Aa  soon  as  he  received 
a  copy,  he  sent  it  to  me,  by  a  Capt.  Rice,  who,  pointing  to  the  above  , 
passage,  said,  "  Cot.  Oswald  considers  this  as  a  challenge."  I  coolly 
replied,  "It  was  so  intended,  sir."  He  was  proceeding  to  talk  about 
time  and  place  and  other  preliminaries,  when  I  cut  him  short,  and  told 
him,  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  those  arrangement's,  and  referred  biro 
to  a  French  genlieman,  a  Mr.  Marmie,  of  the  house  of  Turnbull, 
Marmie  &•  Co.  to  whom,  presuming  the  affair  would  end  in  a  duel, 
I  had  applied  to  act  as  my  second.  This  interview  was  on  Monday 
morning,  the  16th  of  January,  1TS6.  The  seconds  fixed  on  Saturday, 
the  21st  for  the  meeting.  In  an  hour  or  two  al\er  the  first  visit, 
Capt.  Rice  called  on  me  a  second  time,  and  told  me  that  the  affair  had 
made  great  noise — that  there  was  danger  of  our  being  arrested,  and 
bound  over, — and  that  therefore  it  was  necessary  to  anticipate  the  lime. 
Although  there  was  great  impropriety  in  his  calling  on  me,  instead  of 
Mr.  Marmie,  I  assented  to  Thursday.     In  another  hour  oi   two,  he 
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called  again,  with  (he  a&me  story,  and  wished  a  Turthtr  redaction  of 
time.  I  was,  as  may  be  supposed,  exasperated  at  being  treated  as  a 
child,  and  replied  in  a  passion,  "  It  is  the  part  of  abully  to  bring  such 
different  messages."  (I  meant  to  have  said  senrl,  bui  passion  frequently 
does  not  allow  lime  to  choose  the  most  appropriate  words.)  The  cap- 
tain took  tire  al  this  expreshion,  which  implicated  him — and  said  he 
did  not  understand  such  language.  I  told  him,  as  my  warmth  hadnm 
abated,  that  he  might  understand  it  as  he  pleased.  But  on  a  moment's 
reflection,  knowing  that  I  had  no  right  to  hurt  his  feelings,  and  bad 
not  intended  to  do  so,  I  explained  my  mistalie,  and  distinctly  staled, 
that  the  offensive  expression  was  not  intended  for  hipi,  but  for  his 
principal.  This  was  satisfactory.'  I  then  agreed  to  meet  on  Wednes- 
day. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  I  must  candidly  confess,  that  I  felt  some- 
what qualmish  about  the  result.  I  had  before  been,  or  supposed  my- 
self to  be,  in  danger  of  ray  life.'once,  as  I  hare  elated,  on  the  Brand;* 
wine  shoals — another  time,  when,  crossing  the  river  Delaware,  on  the 
ice,  I  fell  into  an  air  hole,  without  any  person  near  to  assist  me,  bat  a 
cowardly  boy,  and  when  I  scrambleU  out,  I  scarcely  knew  how.  In 
both  those  cases.  I  had  been  calm  ank  collected.  But  to  stand  up  in  a 
field,  to  be  shot  at,  like  a  crow,  c'etoh  unt  autre  affaire,  and4iad  a  far 
more  menacing  aspect.     Cand  vow,   thai  I  took  a 

couple  of  glasses  of  wine  in  th  my  nerres,  lest  my 

I   courage  should,  like  that  of  Bo  '  my  jingers' aids." 

On  one  thing,  however,  I  was  i  splayed  the   white 

feather,  i  would  nerer  more  se< 

The  place  of  meeting  was  ii  te  the  city.     The 

j>rincipals  and  seconds,  and  I  certain.  Dr.  Jones, 

passed  over  in  a  ferry-boat.     F  mtered  her,  till  the 

aff'air  was  over,  I  found  that  th  nlty   unoeeessary : 

and  that  I  was  as  cool  and  collected,  as  if  I  had  been  engaged  in 
duels  all  my  life.  Whan  we  came  to  the  appointed  spot,  we  found  at 
the  fence  eight  or  ten  persons,  whom  curiosity,  and  a  report  of  the 
intended  rencontre,  had  brought  there. 

It  has  rarely  happened  that  a  greater  disparity  has  existed  between 
two  combatants.  I  had  never  drawn  a  trigger  but  once,  and  that  wu 
to  try  a  pocket-pistol,  with  which  I  had  provided   myself,  having  been 

•  inlbrmed  that  Colonel  Oswald  intended  to  horsewhip  me  in  the  street. 
My  antagonist  was  a  military  character,  who  had,  I  believe,  served 
throughout  the  revolutionary  war,  and  been  more  than  once  engaged 
as  a  duelist.  While  the  pistols  were  charging — the  ground  marking 
out — the  other  preliminaries  arranging — and  Colonel  Oswald  and  I 
were  walking  by  each  other,  he  made  a  sort  of  overture  for  an  accom- 
modation. "  Mr.  Carey,"  he  observed,  "it  was  never  my  wish  to 
come  to  this  issue  with  you."  To  this  I  replied  :  "Colond  Oswald, 
you  must  have  known,  from  the  nature  of  your  attacks  on  me,  and  the 
great  disparity  of  physical  force  between  us,  that  it  could  never  come 
to  any  other  issue." 

I  would  have  cheerfully  met  his  overture,  (if  it  was  so  meant,  as 
doubtless  it  was,)  half-way,  but  that  knowing  he  had  a  powerful  party 
to  support  him,  he  would  make  the  world  believe  that  I  bad  made 
advances^nd  concessions  to  him,  an  idea  that  I  conld  not  endure.     I 
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assure  the  reader  that  the  leading  seotiment  of  my  mind,  and  which 
gave  me  considerable  uneasiness,  was,  the  utter  inequality  in  which 
we  stood  in  regard  to  connexions.  My  antagonist  had  a  wife  and 
five  or  six  children  depending  on  him  ;  whereas  there  was  not  a  person 
in  America  who  had  a  drop  of  blood,  kindred  to  me,  in  his  or  her  veins. 
This  reflection  exacted  a  pang. 

We  stood  at  the  distance  of  ten  paces.  As  soon  as  we  had  taken 
our  stations,  Captain  Rice,  Cok)nel  Oswald's  secoifd,  cried  out  in  a 
voice  of  thunder — "  Gentlemen,  if  either  of  you  steps  beyond  the  line, 

by I  will  blow  his  brains  out.''     I  was  horror-struck   at  the  idea 

this  speech  conveyed,  as  if  we  were  murderers — and  the  impulse  of 
the  moment  was,  to  throw  my  pistol  at  his  head 

We  fired  at  the  word  of  command.  My  pistol,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  was  harmless.  Colonel  Oswald  shot  me  through  the  thigh, 
a  little  above  the  knee.  It  was  reported  and  currently  believed,  that 
he  said  he  fired  low,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  kill,  but  merely  *'  to  wing** 
me.  His  long  experience  with  fire-arms,  renders  this  idea  probable. 
Had  his  ball  been  half  an  inch  or  an  inch  lawer  down,  it  would  have 
struck  the  joint,  and  rendered  amputation  necessary.  It  went  through 
the  thigh-bone. 

I  did  not  feel  the  stroke.  The  first  knowledge  I  had  of  being 
wounded,  was  when  I  found  myself  on  the  ground,  and  the  blood 
spouting  out  of  the  wound,  as  water  spouts  from  a  jet  d!  eau.  Some 
of  the  spectators  informed  me  afterwards,  that  when  I  was  struck,  I 
sprung  from  the  ground  half  a  foot  or  a  foot  into  the  air. 

The  wound  was  bandaged  on  the  field,  as  well  as  it  could  be  done 
in  such  circumstances.  I  was  brought  home  and  ordered  to  be  kept 
quiet,  and  no  visiters  to  be  admitted.  And  here  I  performed  a  gratu- 
itous act  of  justice,  which  was  probably  one  of  the  best  acts  of  my  life, 
but  which  did  me  considerable  injury. 

During  the  course  of  the  controversy,  some  of  the  correspondents  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Herald,  had  thrown  out  strong  insinuations  against 
the  courage  of  Colonel  Oswald,  which  I  had  published.  After  the 
duel,  in  which  his  conduct  disproved  the  allegation,  while  smarting 
under  a  wound  that  endangered  my  life — a  wound,  the  result  of  a 
wanton  attack  on  my  private  character,  I  deemed  it  right  to  retract 
the  accusation,  which  I  did  in  the  following  words,  in  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Packet : 

**  Having  on  Wednesday  last  had  a  rencontre  with  Colonel  Oswald,  which  to 
my  great  satisfaction  has  not  terminated  to  his  injury,  and  he  having  behaved 
himself  as  a  gentleman  and  man  of  honor,  I  with  pleasure  embrace  this  opportu- 
nity of  retracting  what  I  have  asserted,  derogatory  to  his  character. 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  20,  17b6.  M.  CAREY." 

This  gave  high  offence  to  the  Irish,  who  had  taken  great  interest  in 
the  affair  on  my  side,  many  of  whom  never  forgave  me  for  what  they 
called  a  degradation.  My  second,  Mr.  Marmie,  a  man  of  a  nice  sense 
of  honor,  was  unappeasably  offended.  He  forsook  me ;  and  when  I 
sent  for  him,  2;nd  complained  of  his  absence,  he  said,  with  the  most 
perfect  sangfroid,  that  as  I  had  taken  the  affair  into  my  own  hands, 
he  wduld  have  no  more  concern  in  it.     I  never  saw  him  afterwards. 

By  neglect  and  mismanagement,  the  cure  of  the  wound  was  not 
completed  till  fifleen  or  sixteen  months  had  elapsed,  during  a  part  of 
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which  time,  I  had  to  be  lifted  up  and  dowm  stairs,  and  during  the 
remainder,  had  to  use  crutches. 

Here  let  me  state  a  most  curious  fact. 

During  the  controversy,  I  had  advanced  charges  of  plagiarism 
against  Colonel  Oswald,  which  I  had  substantiated  by  quotations  from 
Junius  and  the  North  Briton,  which  were  taken  in  some  instances 
verbatim,  and  in  others  with  slight  variation,  by  the  Colonel;  and 
many  of  which,  however  applicable  they  were  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
and  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  had  no  application  whatever  to  me.  I  con- 
cluded the  essay  with  the  words :  **  I  have  now  done  with  Colonel 
Oswald,"  A  friend  to  whom  I  showed  the  essay,  advised  me  not  to 
retain  that  idea  as  circumstances  might  arise  that  would  render  it 
necessary  for  me  to  resume  the  controversy.  Accordingly,  I  took  the 
paper,  and  altered  the  conclusion  to  read  thus :  **  I  would  now  hope  I 
have  done  with  Colonel  Oswald  ;  but  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  there 
is  in  his  composition,  too  much  of  that  quality  which,  in  good  men 
and  applied  to  good  purposes,  is  termed  perseverance,  and  in  bad 
men  and  applied  to  bad  purposes,  is  termed  obstinacy,  to  allow  roe  to 
be  very  sanguine  on  the  subject.''  After  the  duel,  as  soon  as  I  was 
allowed  to  read,  the  first  book  I  took  up,  was  Tristram  Shandy — and 
I  at  once  opened  on  the  very  same  words  applied  to  Uncle  Tobj.  It 
is  easy  to  conceive  my  fright.  The  book  dropped  from  my  hands,  and 
I  was  seized  with  a  cold  sweat,  as  I  thought  with  what  apparent 
justice  the  charge  might  be  retorted  on  me.  But  I  had  not  read  Tris- 
tram Shandy  for  probably  ten  years.  This  extraordinary  fact  fully 
proves  the  truth  of  the  maxim,  that  **  Le  vrai  n*est  pas  toujours  vrai' 
semblable"  M.  Caret. 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  12,  1833. 


THE    PROSPECTS    OF    POETRY    AND    SCIENCE. 

We  are  glad  to  see  the  Boston  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge  turning  their  attention  to  subjects  connected  with  the 
imagination  and  the  taste.  One  of  the  greatest  evils  of  the  Lyceum 
System  has  been,  that  science,  subjects  involving  facts,  experiments, 
and  demonstrations,  have  been  attended  to  almost  exclusively,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  case.  But  the  nature  of  the  case  need  not  al- 
ways remain,  as  it  was  at  first ;  nor  has  it  so  remained.  The  public 
may  have  become  tired  of  one  class  of  subjects,  and  the  lapse  of  time 
may  have  fitted  them  to  receive  another  and  higher  class.  The  op- 
posite character  and  subjects  of  the  two  courses  of  Lectures  that  will 
occupy  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  for  the 
present  season — we  mean  those  of  Professor  Ticknor  and  Professor 
Farrar, — without  suggesting  any  comparison,  may  furnish  the  bint  to 
a  discussion  of  the  intellectual  tendencies  of  modern  society.  The 
intellectual  signs  of  the  times  are  not  better  illustrated  than  in  the 
progress  and  history  of  Poetry,  compared  with  those  of  Science.  It 
becomes,  therefore,  a  curious  and  interesting  question,  whether  the 
present  condition  of  Learning  and  of  Society  is  favorable  to  the  de- 
velopment, of  high  poetic  talent  ?     Are   we  to  see  no  more  Iliads  or 
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Divina  Comedias  ?  Are  we  to  have  no  more  Shakspeares,  or  Ghau- 
cers,  or  Miltons?  Will  the  great  masters  in  the  Italian  never  be 
equaled  ?  Whatever  chances  may  be  claimed  for  the  spontaneous 
growth  of  genius  in  all  ages,  countries  and  states  of  society,  it  is  pretty 
clear  that  this  very  diffusion  of  knowledge,  together  with  the  present 
condition  and  character  of  society,  is  far  from  being  favorable  to  the 
development  of  high  poetic  talent. 

If  we  go  back  to  those  periods  when  the  great  poets  of  any  country 
lived  and  wrote,  we  shuW  find,  in  every  instance,  the  whole  constitu- 
tion and  appearance  of  society  so  entirely  different  from  any  thing, 
which  we  see  in  modern  times,  that,  if  it  were  not  for  some  universal 
characteristics  in  our  nature,  we  might  afmost  say  that  human  nature 
had  undergone  an  entire  change.  In  a  comparatively  tu&e  and  un- 
civilized state  of  society,  every  feeling  and  passion  is  in  the  full  vigor 
of  early  development :  the  face  of  nature  leases  upon  the  imagination 
impressions  that  are  more  vivid,  in  proportion  as  there  are  fewer 
thoughts  and  associations  in  the  mind,,  to  call  off  its  attention,  in  a 
thousand  different  directions.  There  is  an  intermediate  grade,  be- 
tween absolute  barbarism  and  the  refinements  of  civilized  Tife,  in 
which  the  senses  and  the  intellect  are  more  open  ta  strong  and'  active 
influences.  Poetry,  in  such  a  per fod,  will  at  Teast  be  vigorous  and 
striking  in  its  imagery ;  for  it  is  a  period'  when  the  great  common 
mind  seems,  as  it  were,  to  wake  out  of  a  slumber,  and  not  yet  to  be 
sated  with  the  view  of  objects  that  meet  the  sight  Moreover,  in  such 
a  transition  state  of  society,  traits  of  character  are  more  strongly 
marked  ;  fbr  the  refinements  of  artificial  society  and  the  manners  of  so- 
cial intercourse  have  not  yet  come  in,,  to  reduce  all'  character  to  nearly 
the  same  Tevel,  as  well  as  to  throw  over  air  things  a  uniform  appear- 
ance, suppressing  the  bolder  and  more  prominent  features  of  the 
scene.  In  such  ages,^  too^  there  is  generalty  little  learning  and  still 
less  education  ;  but  when  the  rare  seed  is  sown,  it  falls  upon  a  soil 
that  is  more  luxuriiant,  in  proportion  as  it  has  been  hitherto  unculti- 
vated. But,  in  modern  times,  the  advantages  of  learning  are  offered 
to  all;  and^  it  appears  to  be  **  the  evident  tendency  of  all  literature, 
to  generalize  and  to  dissipate  character,  by  giving  to  all  men  the  same 
education  and  the  same  common  stock  of  ideas." 

The  great  Poets,  who  lived  in  such  states  of  society, — and  certainly 
all  the  greatest  poets,  the  world  has  ever  seen,  appeared  long  before 
their  respective  nations  had  reached  their  present  cultivation, — enjoyed 
this  keen  perception  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  of  all  that  is  power- 
ful and  captivating  in  the  manifestations  of  character.  They  wrote, 
and  in  many  cases  entirely  occupied  the  field.  But  it  may  be  asked,. 
Why  do  not  their  successors  excite  in  us  the  same  kind  and  degree 
of  interest,  when  they  write  under  the  influence  of  modern  feelings  T — 
for  it  would  seem  that  they  must  come  home  to  us  more  nearly.  One 
reason  seems  to  be,  that  the  works  of  a  modern  poet  do  not  bear  that 
freshness,  vigor,  and  originality ;  because  we  see  that  the  Poet  is  a  per- 
son of  the  same  habits  and  pursuits  as  our  own  ;  that  he  is  subject  to 
the  same  influences  and  the  same  manners.  He  seems  to  bear  the 
same  relation  to  others,  that  we  bear  to  our  neighbors  ;  acting,  think- 
ing, and  feeling  precisely  as  we  should  expect.  But  are  not  the  mod- 
em poets  true  to  nature,  as  well  as  the  great  masters  of  the  art  7  Un- 
▼oL.  V.  631 
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doubtedly  in  most  cases  they  are.  But  the  nature,  to  which  the  great 
poets  are  true,  is  that  which  embraces  the  deep,  and  powerful,  and 
immutable,  in  the  attributes  of  human  character  ;  it  is  permanent  and 
independent  of  all  particular  customs  and  habits,  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing. The  modern  poet  may  occasionally  get  a  glimpse  of  this  sublime 
and  universal  nature,  though  very  rarely  ;  and  he  is  soon  driven  back 
from  the  height  to  Which  he  has  risen,  by  the  withering  influence  of 
fashion,  and  custom,  and  prejudice,  until  his  sentiments  are  often  the 
mere  echo  of  what  is  transitory  and  fluctuating.  But  why  can  be  not 
divest  himself  of  these  trammels  ?  He  cannot  do  so  entirely,  because 
his  whole  education  and  all  the  generalizing  influences  of  an  exten- 
sive literature  forbid  it.  Accordingly,  it  has  been  said  by  a  critic 
that  Shakspeare  will  be  read  as  long  as  the  English  language  shall 
endure  ;  while  no  one  can  predict  that  many  modern  poets  wiU  be  re- 
membered half  a  century  longer ;  for  he  is  the  poet  of  man's  essential 
and  universal  nature,  while  they  are  the  poets  of  the  nature  of  mere 
fashion. 

But  where  are  Byron,  and  Scott,  and  Gothe,  and  all  the  other 
modern  poets  ?  They  have  written  what  we  are  wont  to  call  poetry  ; 
and  is  it  inferior  to  that  of  earlier  and  less  civilized  times  7  Their 
poetry  is  inferior,  in  one  sense  ;  and  that  is,  as  a  part  is  inferior  to  the 
whole.  By  this,  it  is  not  meant  to  compare  their  respective  bulks  of 
poetry — for  a  single  ode  may  contain  more  than  whole  volumes  ;  but 
that  the  poetry  of  modern  writers,  instead  of  being  that  great  mirror, 
in  which  the  universal  traits  of  man  are  seen  reflected,  is  but  the  por- 
traiture of  individual  characteristics  and  passions.  Byron,  for  in- 
stance, does  not  rise  to  that  height  whence  he  can  look  down  on  the 
whole  human  race.  He  is  one  who  stands  in  the  crowd,  though  aloof 
and  alone — but  yet  among  the  crowd,  if  not  of  them — and  pours, 
through  the  focus  of  some  single  passion,  the  burning  and  concentrated 
feelings  of  his  own  individual  bosom.  This  is  the  character  of  almost 
all  modern  poetry.  It  is  not  universal  feeling,  embracing  and  em- 
braced by  the  universal  heart  of  man ;  it  is  individual  feeling,  dwell- 
ing upon  its  own  griefs  or  its  own  joys,  stamping  more  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  poet  upon  his  works,  than  is  needful  or  useful — more,  that 
is,  of  his  mere  character  as  an  individual — and  overlooking,  in  this 
kind  of  '^  Selfish  System'*  of  poetry,  the  great  and  permanent  charac- 
teristics of  humanity. 

Gothe,  indeed,  has  risen  above  a  great  deal  of  this,  and  has  seemed 
to  take  hold  of  mighty  attributes  and  principles.  But  then  he  is  mysti- 
cal, shadowy,  and  far  from  being  level  to  universal  comprehension ; 
80  that  his  own  countrymen  do  not  always  understand  him,  and  when 
they  do,  we  are  not  aware  that  they  always  believe  him.  Besides,  we 
doubt  if  any  one,  German  or  foreigner,  can  claim  for  him  that  reach- 
ing insight  into  the  spiritual  depths  of  man's  nature,  which  is  exhib- 
ited by  Sophocles  or  by  Shakspeare,  and  which  is  instantly  felt  by  all 
mankind,  to  be  unerringly  true ;  nor  can  he  be  said  to  have  equaled 
the  English  poet  in  knowledge  of  man,  as  he  is  in  the  actual  world  ;  or 
the  Grecian  poet  in  apprehending  the  relations  roan  bears  to  the  uni^ 
verse,  and  which  stretch  far  into  the  spiritual  world,  up  to  the  throne 
of  God. 

The  poetic  talent,  then,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  these  obserratioiia, 
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is,  in  its  highest  function  and  chief  excellence,  becoming  more  and 
more  rare  in  modern  times,  from  the  generalizing  and  equalizing  in- 
fluences of  education  and  social  refinement.  But,  why  should  there 
not  arise, — among  some  nation  not  yet  civilized,  but  at  the  period  of 
that  transition  state  from  barbarism  to  cultivation  which  has  been  sup- 
posed favorable  to  the  devolopment  of  this  talent  in  its  highest  form 
and  vigor, — a  poet  of  equal  power  with  the  great  masters  of  times 
past  ?  Such  might  be  the  case,  if  the  circumstances  were  the  same. 
But  civilization  and  refinement  do  not  now  gradually  spring  up  in 
barbarous  countries,  and  gradually  leaven  the  whole  mass  of  society, 
as  they  did  in  the  nations  of  antiquity,  or  during  the  middle  ages  of 
Europe.  They  come  now  to  the  shores  of  uncivilized  countries,  xm 
the  full  tide  of  commercial  adventure  and  speculation.  The  colony  is 
planted — the  foreigner  crowds  upon  the  native — the  old  race  disap- 
pears before  the  new ;  and  thus  the  whole  people  are  changed,  with- 
out that  gradual  development  of  peculiar  and  national  characteristics, 
as  well  as  of  the  greater  attributes  of  human  nature,  during  which 
materials  for  a  high  poetry  are  most  abundant.  But  even  if  we  are  to 
have  no  more  poets  like  those  who  have  been,  they  are  enough  for  one 
world ;  they  are  enough  for  the  countless  generations  who  shall  fill  our 
places  when  we  are  gone^  as  they  have  been  for  all  who  preceded  us; 
and  80  long  as  the  present  or  any  thing  like  the  present  intellectual 
dynasty  of  the  world  shall  remain,  they  will  fill  that  void  in  man's  na^ 
ture,  which  is  ever  craving  afler  the  lofty,  the  sublime,  and  the  beautiful. 
As  Mr.  Coleridge  has  said  of  Homer,  they  stand  aloof  and  alone,  each 
in  his  proper  niche,  "  on  the  Hill  of  Parnassus,  where  perhaps  it  is 
not  possible  now  for  any  human  genius  to  stand  with  them." 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  other  illustration  of  the  intellectual  tenden- 
cies of  the  age, — Science.  How  is  it  with  this  branch  of  human  learn- 
ing? Has  it,  like  poetry,  started  at  once  almost  into  the  fulness,  vigor, 
and  beauty  of  maturity,  and  reached  a  point  beyond  which  it  is  not 
likely  to  pass  ?  Is  there  reason  to  believe  that  the  extension  of  civili- 
zation, and  the  multiplication  of  those  relations,  which  bind  men  to- 
gether in  society,  will  be  unfavorable  to  its  further  advancement? 
These  are  questions,  which,  of  course,  are  to  be  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive ;  and  which  meet  the  reason  for  such  an  answer  in  the  very  nature 
of  science  itself  In  the  first  place,  as  a  branch  of  human  learning, 
its  cultivation  depends  upon  the  reasoning  faculty  ;  and  this  faculty  is 
always  increasing  in  strength,  in  proportion  to  its  exercise.  In  the 
second  place,  science  has  for  its  ultimate  object  the  relief  of  the  wants 
and  the  melioration  of  the  physical  condition  of  mankind.  Here 
then  is  a  foundation,  on  which  its  improvement  may  safely  be  lefl  to 
rest ;  since  the  wants  of  men  will  always  continue  to  make  demands 
upon  it ;  and,  in  proportion  as  the  world  becomes  filled,  and  as  men 
invent  for  themselves  those  constantly  multiplying  wants  which  are  in- 
separable from  human  society,  in  the  same  proportion,  the  occasions  for 
scientific  research  will'  be  increased.  Finally,  science  depends  much, 
for  its  growth,  on  the  lapse  of  time.  Accordingly,  as  age  after  age 
passes  away  in  the  continued  observation  and  study  of  nature,  obser- 
vations and  experiments  are  multiplied ;  new  qualities  are  developed, 
new  principles  discovered ;  old  theories  are  rejected ;  and,  what  is  of 
great  importance,  the  difTosion  of  Icnowledge  increases  the  number  of 
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those,  who  are  able  to  test  the  claims  of  any  new  theory ;  so  that  the 
coDcentrated  light  of  thousands  of  minds  is  poured  upon  it,  either  to 
elicit  new  truths,  or  to  expose  its  native  errors.  It  is  very  true  that 
many  branches  of  discovery  seem  to  be  entirely  filled  up,  and  that  the 
present  age  has  reached  a  high  rank,  on  the  scale  of  the  exact  sciences. 
But  we  surely  cannot  suppose  that  there  are  no  more  discoveries  to  be 
made,  or  that  the  physical  condition  of  man  has  been  iny)roved  aa  far 
as  it  may  be. 

The  tendency^  then,  of  modern  intellect,  is  to  that  class  ef  ideas 
which  are  addressed  to  the  reason  ;  while,  as  the  increase  of  civiliza- 
tion and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  advance,  the  imagination  loses  its 
vigor  and  beauty.  As  the  work  of  observation  and  discovery  goes 
on,  the  materials  for  science  are  multiplied,  while  those  for  poetry  are 
diminished  ;  because  poetry,  in  all  that  regards  or  springs  out  of  the 
natural  world,  is  conversant  with  nature,  as  it  is  .presented  through  the 
delusions  of  the  senses,  while  science  aims  to  ascertain  its  true  char- 
acteristics, and  to  dispel  all  delusion  whatsoever.  On  many  accouDlSy 
we  have  doubtless  reason  to  be  thankful  that  subjects  connected  with 
science  do  occupy  so  Jarge  a  portion  of  the  aggregate  attention  of 
mankind ;  for,  undoubtedly,  its  perfection  tends  to  diminish  the  great 
amount  of  human  misery.  If  we  can  carry  our  thoughts  forward  to 
the  period  when  the  world  shall  have  become  old  and  xipe,  when  every 
element  in  nature  shall  have  undergone  investigation,  when  aU 
branches  of  natural  science  have  been  brought  to  perfection,  and  the 
"  great  globe  itself"  has  been  thoroughly  searched  and  known,  we 
can  readily  conceive,  from  what  has  already  been  done,  that  poverty 
and  disease,  and  the  "  thousand  ills  ih^ifiesh  is  heir  to,"  will  have  bat 
a  feeble  dominion  over  man ;  and  that  the  generations  of  the  earth 
will  pass  away,  by  the  gradual  cessation  of  the  functions  of  life  which 
is  consequent  upon  old  age,  rather  than  by  desolating*  pestilences  or 
acute  diseases.  It  is,  also,  in  some  measure,  true,  that  the  moral  and 
physical  conditions  of  society  are  intimately  connected  ,*  and  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  they  will  continue  to  improve  by  a  reciprocal  ac- 
tion upon  each  other. 

But  great  and  desirable  as  these  things  may  be,  still  there  are  evils 
which  may  |grow  out  of  this  exclusive  attention  to  scientific  pursuits. 
We  may  neglect  those  subjects  that  are  aUied  to  the  imagination  and 
the  taste ;  we  may  come  to  regard  those  branches  of  learning  that  are 
addressed  to  our  moral  and  spiritual  natures,  as  of  secondary  impor- 
tance, when  compared  with  those,  which  advance  our  physical  condi- 
tion. In  such  case,  the  moral  and  physical  cultivations  of  society  will 
no  longer  keep  pace  with«ach  other.  It  is  very  true  that  the  sciences 
have  great  influence  in  refining  and  sharpening  the  intellectual  powers 
of  those  who  cultivate  them.  But  then  .they  are  and  always  will  be 
regarded,  by  the  mass  of  mankind,  as  being  merely  subservient  to  the 
purpose  of  increasing  their  physical  comforts.  *'  UtiHpt/**  is. their  cry  ; 
and,  accordingly,  the  man  of  science  makes  utility  the  end  of  his 
studies  and  inquiries.  The  individual  student,  too,  in  this  kind  of 
knowledge,  is  apt  to  acquire  a  narrowness  of  mind,  by  dwelling  too 
much  on  minute  objects.  He.  goes  on,  from  day  to  day,  searching  out 
the  nature"of  a  mineral  or  the  formation  of  an  insect's  wing,  and,  after 
he  is  buried  in  the  minutia  of  nature,  he  forgets  that  tfis  system  of 
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things  has  wider  relations  4)etween  its  parts  than  those  which  he  has 
made  the  objects  of  bis  study.  The  mind  may  thus  become  wedded 
to  littleness,  while  great  conceptions  are  beyond  its  gra^.  This  efiect 
has  been  well  described  by  a  modern  poet. 

Inquire  of  ancient  wisdom ;  go,  demand 
Of  mighty  Nature ,  if  'twas  ever  meant 
That  we  should  pry  fiur  off,  yet  be  unraised; 
That  we  should  pore,  and  dwindle  as  we  pore ; 
Viewing  all  objects  unremittingly 
In  disconnection,  dead  and  spiritless — 
And,  still  dividing,  and  dividing  still, 
Brea!k  down  all  grandeur ;  still  unsatisfied 
With  the  perverse  attempt,  while  littleness 
May  become  more  little  ;  waging  thus 
An  impious  warfare  with  the  irwj  life 
Of  our  own  souls.* 

We  repeat,  therefore,  that  we  are  glad  4o  see  other  subjects  brought 
before  the  public,  belonging  to  the  province  of  taste,  by  those  who 
furnish  these  intellectual  entertainments ;  and  we  wish  to  say  a  word, 
in  concluding  this  article,  on  ihe  reading  of  Shakspeare.  Much  as 
Shakspeare  is  read,  and  studied^  and  criticised,  we  cannot  help  wishing 
that  he  were  read  more.  Much  as  we  value  the  current  literature  of 
the  day,  when  we  see  the  annuals  that  lie  on  the  centre-tables,  and 
the  novels  that  are  put  up  in  the  book-cases,  we  cannot  help  wonder- 
ing whj  parents  do  not  oflener  put  Shakspeare  into  the  hands  of  a 
son  or  a  daughter,  or  have  him  oftener  in  their  own.  Do  we  want  the 
delights  of  fiction,  and  its  instructive  delineations  of  character? 
Where  can  they  be  found  in  such  abundance  and  such  variety  as  in 
Shakspeare  ?  As  we  approach  the  charmed  circle,  where  he  creates 
and  multiplies  around  him  the  beings  of  that  world  of  his,  so  perfect 
in  itselC^  so  varying  and  yet  so  permanent,  so  full  of  all  which  we  see 
around  us  in  life,  and  of  all  which  we  do  not  see,  but  which  we  know 
to  be  there, — how  do  they  crowd  upon  us  in  aU  the  distinctness  of  their 
imperishable  existence  1  How  do  we  feel  ready  to  hail  them,  as  they 
sweep  by  us,  as  if  they  were  not  creations  of  the  mind,  but  actual  and 
living  beings !  The  old  philosophy  of  the  schools  taught  that  all 
created  things  had  their  abstract  corresponding  types  in  the  all-em- 
bracing mind  of  the  -Creator,  each  of  which  was  the  representative  of 
all  similar  created  things.  In  the  relation  of  Shakspeare  to  human 
nature,  this  fanciful  idea  may  l)e  applied  without  fiction;  for  the 
beings  in  the  creating  circle  of  his  imagination  are  the  types  and  ideas 
of  all  human  kind.  Within  that  charmed  circle,  is  the  gentle  and 
devoted  Juliet,  and  there  is  the  human  and  inhuman  monster,  Cali- 
ban ;  there  are  the  Weird  Sisters,  ugly,  revolting  shapes,  and  the  airy 
aud  graceful  Fairies ;  there  is  the  tender  and  moralizing  Hamlet,  the 
youth  of  contemplation,  and  there  is  the  bold  and  impatient  Hotspur, 
the  youth  of  high  and  daring  action ;  there  is  the  sincere  and  faithful 
Horatio,  and  there  is  the  hellishly  false  and  hollow  lago.  Wolsey, 
who  has  reached  the  summit  of  ambition,  only  to  be  hurled  into  the 
depths  that  yawn  beneath,  is  in  bold  contrast  with  the  young  monarch, 
Harry  the  fiflh,  with  "  the  world  all  before  him."     The  crazed  and 

*  Wordswoitb.    Excunion,  Book  IV. 
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broken-hearted  Ophelia  stands  beside  the  fortunate,  the  wise,  and 
happy  Portia.  All  passions  that  agitate  the  human  breast,  all  feelings 
that  stir  within  the  human  heart,  hare  there  a  fit  representation  and 
portraiture.  All  men  are  there  ;  and  there,  too,  as  in  a  mirror  reflect- 
ing creation  as  well  as  man,  are  the  grandeur  and  the  loveliness,  the 
awful  power  and  the  gentle  breathings  of  nature. 

Why  did  Shakspeare  know  how  to  exhibit  man  under  such  varie- 
ties, so  accurately  and  consistently  ?  Why  should  he,  above  all  other 
men,  be  so  happy  in  representing  the  various  characters  produced  by 
different  climates,  institutions,  manners,  and  peculiar  circumstances  ? 
What  has  enabled  him  to  transport  us  so  entirely  to  those  regions  and 
those  scenes,  whither  his  imagination  has  taken  her  flight  7  He  never 
traveled  into  foreign  countries  ,*  he  never  saw,  with  his  outward  vision, 
the  thousand  forms  in  which  human  nature  reveals  itself.  He  lived, 
for  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  and  all  the  while  that  he  was  writing 
his  plays,  in  the  heart  of  Ix>ndon ;  closed  up  within  the  narrow  wal£ 
and  smoky  atmosphere  of  a  great  city,  where  the  exterior  of  things 
wears  and  always  must  wear  a  peculiar,  uniform,  and  unbroken 
appearance,  save  to  him  who  looks  upon  it  with  an  eye  of  more  than 
ordinary  penetration.  Nor  was  Shakspeare  a  learned  man  ;  that  is, 
as  other  men  are  learned — in  books.  Where,  then,  did  he  get  this 
wonderful  knowledge  of  man  ? 

The  truth  is,  he  received  it  from  a  source  whence  he  drew  all  his 
other  treasures.  It  made  a  part  of  his  poetical  inspiration  ;  it  came  to 
him  by  intuition  ;  it  was  breathed  into  his  mind,  by  the  spirit  of  wis- 
dom itself  Undoubtedly,  he  observed  such  men  as  fell  under  his 
notice,  with  a  keen  and  searching  eye.  But  we  cannot  suppose  him 
to  have  relied  much  upon  observation.  He  sought  and  found,  in  the 
depth  of  his  own  spirit,  that  knowledge  which  other  men  acquire  par- 
tially, by  piece-meal,  and  through  the  tedious  and  costly  means  of  learn- 
ing and  experience.  His  knowledge  was  accurate,  it  could  not  be 
mistaken,  for  it  laid  hold  of  and  comprehended  the  first  and  eternal 
principles  of  man's  nature.  6. 
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By  some,  'tis  said,  that  vice,  of  man  the  toy, 
Is  half  his  wisdom,  and  is  all  his  Joy  ; 
Though  formal  preachers,  garrulous  and  vain, 
Our  sms  may  censure  in  a  drawlin^^  strain ; 
Tet  gay  the  heart  o*ec  which  the  vices  breathe. 
And  sweet  its  flowers,  whatever  thorns  beneath ', 
Vice  winffs  Ambition  in  its  noblest  flight, 
Vice  builds  for  Love  an  arbor  of  delight, 
Shines  in  the  bowl,  and  trembles  on  the  string. 
Supports  the  beggar's  smiles,  and  cheers  the  king  : 
Eden  is  lost ;  but  partial  is  the  pain, 
Since  that,  which  lost  it,  can  restore  a^n. 

So  thought  Tom  Rice,  and  bid  the  vices  come 
In  wine  and  cider,  brandy,  nn,  and  rum. 
A  constant  guest  was  he,  while  growing  old, 
At  those  vile  shops,  where  man's  worst  Dane  is  sold; 
At  first  his  life  was  decent ;  and  his  wife 
Was  dressed  most  tidily,  and  freed  from  strife. 
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Her  hearth  was  clean ;  her  eportive  children  raised 

The  smile  of  nature  when  the  peat-fire  blazed ; 

Nor  did  Tom  ever  love,  directly,  drink  ; — 

He  only  loved  to  talk,  and  not  to  think. 

He  hated  home,  he  never  paid  his  debts ; 

He  shot  at  turkeys  and  encoaraged  bets. 

But  O,  to  talking  lips,  there  oil  does  come 

A  little  thirst,  and,  next,  a  little  rum; 

And  all  may  see,  if  watchful  to  explore, 

Who  drinks  a  little,  craves  a  little  more. 

Thus  Tom  went  on,  by  hope  and  pleasure  led — 

His  clothes  grew  ragged,  and  his  nose  grew  red. 

His  wife,  by  want  and  sorrow  mortified. 

Stormed  at  her  lazy  spouse,  and  sometimes  cried. 

O  I  have  seen  her  wild  andi  tangled  hair, 

As  if  a  thousand  mice  had  nestled  there  ; 

Have  seen  her  garments,  round  her  body  furled. 

The  spoil  of  all  the  rag-bags  in  the  world ; 

So  dirty,  too,  as  if  the  sullen  jade 

Had  never  heard  that  soap  was  ever  made ; 

A  rug  about  her  head  ;  her  slip-shod  feet, 

Grimed  with  the  mud  of  every  dirty  street. 

Tes,  I  have  seen  the  girl,  once  fair  and  nice, 

Transformed.    By  what.'    ^^Jt  ^7  ^^  •^97*  of  Vice. 

Tom,  too,  her  husband,  by  the  self-same  rule, 
Found  that  his  wisdom  proved  him  for  a  fool. 
One  night  (his  cash  and  credit  nearly  spent) 
To  his  dear  spot,  the  mff-shop,  Thomas  went. 
It  stormed, — the  winds  blew  loud ;  the  pattering  rain 
Came  down  in  sheets ;  't  was  dark ;  but  all  in  vain— 
Tom  needs  must  go— he  went — began  to  sip 
His  nutmeg  beverage  from  a  mue  of  flip  ; 
He  drank,  and  sung  his  song  wim  warmest  glee ; 
The  more  he  drank,  the  more  good-natured  he ; 
He  grew  religious,  too,  and  onen  swore 
He  Had  that  season  read  his  Bible  o'er ; 
And  found  it  there  recorded,  firm  and  sure, 
A  man  might  drink  provided  he  was  poor ; 
Kiuffs  must  not  guzzle  wine  ;  but  poor  men  may, 
AncTwho  's  more  poor  than  I,  says  Tom,  I  pray. 

The  hour  of  parting  came,  and  Tom  must  go 
Home  from  the  sweetest  heaven  be  found  below : 
'T  was  a  dark,  windy,  blowing,  dismal  night; 
His  head  was  heavy  and  his  heels  were  light ; 
rin  such  a  night,  with  such  a  brain  as  thine, 
'T  was  hard,  O  Tom,  to  draw  a  perfect  line  :) 
He  lost  his  way ;  and,  most  unlucky,  found 
The  very  beaten  and  earth  were  turning  round ; 
He  met  a  ditcn  and  never  rose  therefrom — 
It  was  the  dying  bed  of  drunken  Tom. 

Some  say  a  hog,  (I  scarce  can  thiok  it  true) 
That  very  evening,  lost  his  balance  too ; 
And,  rolling  in  the  ditch,  where  Tom  reposed, 
Together,  side  by  side,  their  eyes  they  closed  ; 
If  so,  their  grave-stone  might  read  rather  oueer, — 
"  Weep,  reader,  weep  ;  two  hogs  lie  buriea  here." 

Take,  then,  ye  yoong,  a  poet  s  best  advice  ; 
And,  if  you  like  them,  choose  the  Jays  of  Viet, 
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A  History  of  Harvard  University,  from  its  foundation,  in  ike 
year  1636,  tathe  Period  of  the  American  Revolution.  By  the  late 
Benjamin  Peirce,  A,  M,  Librarian  of  the  University^ 

The  habits  of  Mr.  Peirce's  mind  fitted  him  eminently  for  the  labor 
of  writing  the  history  of  Harvard  College.  To  the  attainments  of  the 
scholar  he  added  the  sagacity  and  experience  of  the  man  of  the  world. 
His  industry  was  untiring,  and  the  successful  application  of  it,  is 
clearly  enough  shown  in  his  elaborate  catalogue  of  the  Library  in  four 
large  octavos.  In  point  of  taste  and  style,  Mr.  Pierce's  writing  will 
stand  a  fair  comparison  with  the  purest  English  compositions  of  the 
day.  His  language  is  chosen  with  a  severity  of  judgement,  and  his 
sentences  are  formed  with  an  accuracy  of  construction,  that  will  stand 
the  test  of  the  sharpest  criticism.  The  materials  of  his  work  are 
sought  in  their  original  sources,  all  of  which  Mr.  Pierce  examined 
with  the  minutest  investigation,  and  left  scarcely  anything  for  future 
writers  to  do,  towards  illustrating  the  history  of  Harvard  during  the 
same  period. 

Then  the  work,  in  point  of  style,  authority,  and  the  interest  of  the 
subject,  possesses  uncommon  attractions.  When  we  read  it,  we  feel 
that  its  excellent  author  was  animated  by  the  heartiest  love  of  his 
Alma  Mater,  and  that  his  picture  of  her  various  fortunes  is  not  a  mere 
cold  delineation,  but  is  wrought  up  with  the  ardor  of  one  whose  heart 
was  in  the  work.  His  sketches  of  the  characters  of  the  succ^essive 
Presidents  are  drawn  with  a  masterly  hand,  and  evince  a  rare  and 
refined  knowledge  of  human  nature.  We  would  turn  our  readers 
attention  to  the  character  of  President  Leverett,  as  a  good  example  of 
this  kind. 

His  quaTifications  for  the  office  were  not  only  eminent  in  degree,  bat  aingrilulj 
varioas.  It  is  seldom  that  a  man  can  be  found,  at  anj  time,  who  unites  in  his 
person  so  many  of  the  talents  and  qualities,  which  are  desirable  in  the  head  of  a 
University,  as  were  possessed  by  President  Leverett.  He  had  a  ''  ^reat  and  gen- 
erons  soul/'  His  natural  abilities  were  of  a  very  high  order.  His  attainments 
were  profound  and  extensive.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  learned  Ian* 
guages,  with  the  arts  and  sciences,  with  history,  philosophy, law, dirinity,  politics; 
and  such  was  his  reputation  for  knowledge  or  men  and  things,  that,  "  in  almost 
every  doubtful  and  difficult  case/'  he  was  resorted  to,  for  information  and  advice. 

To  bis  wisdom  and  knowledge  he  added  great  firmness,  resolution,  and  energy 
of  character.  His  great  abilities  being  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God  and  of 
his  generation,  be  was  never  deterred  by  difficulties  or  davtgers  from  anv  under- 
taking, which  Providence  seemed  to  impose  upon  him.  He  prosecuted  his  plans 
with  invincible  constancy,  diligence,  and  cheerfulness.  The  accomplisment  of 
them  was  frequently  the  reward  of  this  untiring  perseverance ;  but  if  at  any  time 
his  efforts  were  not  attended  with  success,  his  strength  of  mind  was  equally  con- 
spicuous under  the  disappointment.  It  was  in  truth  not  his  own  will,  but  the  will 
of  God,  that  WIls  his  rule  of  life ;  this  will  be  discerned  in  the  failure,  as  well  as 
in  the  success  of  bis  undertakings ;  and  whatever  was  the  result  of  them,  he 
enjoyed  at  least  the  satisfaction  arising  from  earnest,  zealons,  and  fiuthful  endea- 
vors to  perform  his  duty. 
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In  common  with  others,  who  have  rendered  important  services  to  mankind ,  and 
made  themselves  tmiv  greati  he  early  acquired,  and  retained  through  life,  the 
invaluable  habit  of  inaustry. 

He  possessed  also  those  attractions,  which  are  conferred  by  the  graces ;  being, 
from  tne  sphere  in  which  he  has  always  moved,  a  gentleman,  as  well  as  a  scholar 
and  a  man  of  business. 

All  his  endowments,  natural  and  acquired,  all  the  operations  of  his  mind  and 
heart,  were  subjected  to  the  control  of  religious  and  moral  principle.  He  was  a 
pious  and  good,  as  well  as  a  great  man.  As  might  have  been  expected  from  one 
so  enlightened,  he  was  liberal  and  catholic  in  his  sentiments  and  feelings  ;  and 
though,  among  the  various  institutions  of  the  commonwealth,  he  had  the  preserva- 
tion of  its  reljmous  establishments  greatly  at  heart,  "  he  did  not  place  religion  so 
much  in  particular  forms  and  modes  of  worship,  or  discipline,  as  in  those  sub> 
stantial  and  weighty  matters  of  the  Gospel,  righteousness ^  faith f  and  charity.'* 

With  so  many  solid  and  brilliant  recommendations,  and  with  the  experience, 
which  his  former  connexion  with  the  College  (as  Tutor)  had  happily  given  him, 
he  brought  to  the  station,  in  which  he  was  to  pass  the  residue  of  his  days,  a  spirit 
of  government,  which  was  never,  probably;  manifested  in  greater  perfection.  Such 
was  the  weight  of  his  character ;  such  his  reputation  for  talents,  learning,  and 
virtue  ;  such  the  **  majesty  and  marks  of  greatness  in  his  speech,  his  behavior, 
and  his  very  countenance  ;*'  and  so  admiraoly  did  he  temper  severity  with  mild- 
ness; that  the  students  were  inspired  with  reverence  and  affection  for  him  at  the 
same  time.    The  result,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say,  was  obedience  and  order. 

Those  princely  qualities  distinguished  him,  mdeed,  when  a  young  man,  and  a 
Tutor  in  the  College.  **  For  forty  years  together,"  says  Dr.  Colman,  **  he  has 
shone  in  ihisplaee^  and  in  the  eyes  of  this  society ,  in  near  a  meridian  lustre.  For 
his  morning f  which  we  do  but  just  remember,  was  so  bright  that  it  seemed  to  us 
even  then  the  noon  of  life ;  ana  the  College  and  country  greatly  rejoiced  in  his 
early  and  uncommon  lieht.  Near  forty  years  past  we  saw  the  College  flourishing 
under  his  wise  instruction  and  government,  his  faithful  watch,  his  diligent  and 
authoritative  inspection.  We  then  beheld  him  esteemed  highly  in  love  and  hon- 
ored greatly  by  those  that  were  his  fathers  in  age ;  and  as  for  us,  we  reverenced, 
feared,  and  loved  him  as  our  father,  and  as  if  he  had  been  then  gray  in  the  Presi- 
dent's  chair.  The  young  men  saw  him  and  hid  themsdvesj  and  Ae  aged  arose  and 
stood  ttp.  Then  men  gave  ear  to  Asm,  and  waited  and  kept  silence  at  his  counsel. 
His  glory  was  then  fresh  in  him  and  his  speech  dropped  upon  us" 

Mr.  Peirce  is  not  simply  a  grave  and  solemn  historian.  An  agreea- 
ble vein  of  quiet  humor  runs  along  some  parts  of  the  work,  which  is 
in  fine  keeping  with  the  subject  Our  Puritan  ancestors,  with  all 
their  excellencies  of  character,  it  must  be  confessed,  had  many  laugh- 
able peculiarities.  Mr.  Peirce  never  fails  to  treat  their  memory  with 
that  respect  which  their  sturdy  independence,  their  love  of  good  learn- 
ing, and  their  disinterested  sacrifices  deserve  ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
he  is  not  insensible  to  the  mirthful  emotions,  which  their  absurdities,  in 
conduct  and  opinion,  inspire. 

It  is  curious  to  see  how  nearly  the  little  puritans  resembled  students 
of  later  periods.  We  are  apt  to  think  that  a  breach  of  decorum,  or  a 
sally  of  dissipation,  is  a  thing  impossible  to  occur,  when  freshmen  wore 
wigs  and  knee-buckles,  and  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures  were 
read  daily  and  publicly.  But  that  it  was  not  out  of  the  range  of  po9- 
aibilitieS)  the  following  paragraph  will  show : — 

Such  was  the  operation  of  these  laws  fbr  some  years  longer ;.  till,  in  the  natural 
progress  of  things,  occasions  arose  for  the  vigorous  application  of  them,  and  for 
such  alterations  and  additions,  as  resulted  at  length  in  another  revisal  aiid  amemU 
ment  of  the  code.  Those  occasions  were  sometimes  furnished  by  **  profane  curs- 
ing and  swearing*'  among  the  students ;  *<  by  their  frequenting  alehouses  ;*'  by 
their  **- improving  persons  in  fetching  liquors ;"  by  'Uhe  extravagant  expenses  at 
taverns  and  retuling  houses,  for  wine,  strong  beer,  and  distilled  spirits,*'  incurred 
by  some  of  the  undergraduates,  and  their  ''  taking  up  such  liquors  on  score,  until 
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th«ir  aecoanCfl  amoiinted  to  a  very  enormoiM  uvan"  a  practice,  which,  fiom  "  the 
too  liberal  ute  of  such  liqaore,"  was  snppoeed  to  have  oceastoDed  moet  of  the  dis- 
orders in  the  College. 

Sometimes  the  evils  to  be  remedied  were  "  the  breach  of  the  Sabbath,  more 
especially  in  time  of  public  worship,"  the  remedy  for  which  was  "the  Tutors 
sitting  in  the  meeting-house  so  as  more  conveniently  to  oversee  the  scbolari  ;'* 
**  combinations  amon^  the  undergraduates  for  the  perpetration  of  unlawful  acts  ;'* 
the  "  disorders  of  which  they  were  guilty,  by  being  absent  from  their  chamben, 
contrary  to  law,  at  unseasonable  times  of  night;"  **  the  crime  of  taking  cats  oat 
of  books"  belonging  to  the  public  Library ;  the  loose  practice  of  "  going  and  staff- 
ing out  of  town  without  leave ;"  **  the  costly  habits  oi  many  of  the  scholars,  their 
wearing  gold  or  siver  lace,  or  brocades,  silk  night-gowns,  Jkc.  as  tending  to  dis- 
courage persons  from  giving  (heir  children  a  college  education,  and  as  ioconsist- 
ent  with  the  gravity  and  decency  proper  to  be  observed  in  this  Society;'*  ''the 
eztravaffances  of  Commencement,"  and  irregularities  on  that  occasion ;  the 
**  disorders  upon  the  day  of  tlie  Senior  Sopbisters  meeting  to  choose  the  officers 
of  the  class,"  when  **  it  was  usual  for  each  scholar  to  bring  a  bottle  of  wine  with 
him,  which  practice  the  Committee  (that  reported  upon  it)  apprehend  has  a  nat- 
ural tendency  to  produce  disorders ;"  "  riotous  disorders  frequently  committed  oo 
the  quarter-days  and  evenings,"  on  one  of  wJiich  in  1764,  **  the  windows  of  all 
the  Tutors  and  divers  other  windows  were  broken,"  so  that,  in  consequence,  a 
¥Ote  was  passed  that  "  the  observation  of  quarter-days,  in  distinction  from  other 
days,  be  wholly  laid  aside,  and  that  the  undergraduates  be  obliged  to  observe  the 
studying  hours  and  to  perform  the  College  exercises  on  quarter-day,  and  the  day 
following  as  at  other  times."  The  prominent  evil  to  be  combated  at  one  time, 
notwithstanding  there  was  no  theatre  yet  in  Boston,  was  theatrical  exhibitions; 
and  it  was  voted  in  1762,  that  no  student  should  "  be  an  actor  in,  a  spectator  at, 
or  any  ways  concerned  in  any  stage-plays,  interludes,  or  theatrical  entertainments 
in  the  town  of  Cambridge  or  elsewhere,"  under  the  severest  penalties.  Disci- 
pline, however,  took  an  opportunity  now  and  then  to  relax  its  orow,  as  in  1761, 
whea  a  vote  was  passed  "  that  it  snail  be  deemed  no  offence,  if  the  scholars  shall 
in.  a  sober  manner  entertain  one  another  and  strangers  with  punch  (which,  as  it 
is  now  usually  made,  is  no  intoxicating  liquor,)  any  law,  usage,  or  custom  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding."  But  of  indulgences  it  was  not  liberal.  It  coald  not 
be,  and  preserve  its  character ;  for  the  **  Sa^,  called  Discipline,"  though  not 
morose,  tyrannical  oc  prying,,  is  by  nature,  serious,  watchful,  exact,  rigid.  Occa- 
sionally some  striking  occurrence  called  for  the  inter]M)sition  of  the  lawgivers  of 
the  College ;  as  in  14  55,  when  *'  great  disorders  committed,  and  even  indignities 
and  personal  insults  offered  to  some  of  the  Tutors  by  some  of  the  pupils,"  produc* 
ed  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  the  Overseers  to  make  inquiry  into  them, 
and  drew  from  that  Board  a  vote  of  censure  upon  the  Scholars;  and  as  in  1766, 
when  there  were  "  great  disorders  among  the  Students,  tending  to  subvert  all  gov- 
ernment." 

But  the  most  fruitful*  source  of  trouble,  was  the  Commons.  This 
was  not  only  the  case  in  the  days  of  our  ancestors,  but  has  been  until 
within  a  Tery  few  years.  What  intestine  commotions,  what  rebellions, 
what  speeches  at  class-meetings,  what  memorials,  what  remonstrances, 
have  not  the  college  commons  given  rise  to,  even  in  our  day !  It 
seems  a  strange  thing,  that  a  century  and  a  half  should  have  gone  by, 
before  it  was  learned  that  a  very  simple  remedy  would  prevent  all  diA 
ficulty  from  this  quarter, — that  is,  to  put  the  commons  on  the  same 
footing  with  all  ot'her  boarding  establishments,  compelling  none  to  reaort 
to  them,  but  fixing  a  reasonable  price  for  such  as  chose  to  avail  them- 
selves of  such  a  convenience.  We  hear,  now-a-days,  of  no  trouble 
arising  from  bad  butter,  bad  cofiee,  or  bad  meat.  We  hear  of  no 
petty  thefts,  no  boring  into  molasses  barrels,  no  carrying  off  of  picked 
turkeys  or  dressed  pigs ;  but  all  goes  on  as  quietly  and  orderly  as  in 
the  best  regulated  house  in  town.  This  plainly  shows,  that  however 
well  our  ancestors  understood  things  spiritual,  thej  were  children, 
compared  with  us,  respecting  things  carnal. 
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We  close  oar  notice  of  this  admirable  work,  by-qveting  the  folio 
ing  extraordinary  passage.  What  would  be  ^aid  'ff  a  Sophomore  or 
Junior  of  this  "  enlightened  age/'  shoivld  be  whipped  in  the  library, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  President  Quincy  and  Dr.  Ware, 
with  the  solemn  ceremonial  of  public  prayers? 

Axaoxkg  the  alteratioDS,  one  of  the  moat  remarkable  related  to  the  penal  laws. 
At  the  period  when  Harvard  College  was  founded,  one  of  the  modes  of  punish- 
ment in  the  great  schools  of  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe  was  corporal 
chastisement.  It  was  accordingly  introduced  here,  and  was  no  doubt  frequently 
put  in  practice.  An  instance  of  its  infliction,  as  j>artof  the  sentence -upon  an 
offender,  is  presented  in  Judge  SewalVs  MS.  diary,  with  Che  particulars  of  a  cere- 
monial, which  was  reserved  probably  for  special  occasions.  His  sccount  will 
afford  some  idea  of  the  manners  and  spirit  of  the  age  :  '*  June  15, 1674,  Thomas 
Sargeant  was  examined  by  the  Corporation  finally.  The  advice  of  Mr.  Danferth, 
Mr.  Stoughton,  Mr.  Thacher,  Mr.  Mather  (the  present)  was  taken.  This  was  his 
sentence  ;^- 

"  That  being  convicted  of  speaking  blasphemous  words  concerning  the  H.  O. 
he  should  be  therefore  publicly  whipped  befoie  all  the  scholars. 

'^  2.  That  he  should  be  suspended  as  to  taking  his  degree  of  Bachelor.  (Thi« 
sentence  read  before  him  twice  at  the  President's,  before  the  Committee,  and  in  the 
Library,  before  execution.) 

"  3.  Sit  alone  by  himself  in  the  Hall,  uncovered  at  meals,  during  the  pleasure 
of  the  President  and  Fellows,  and  be  in  all  things  obedient,  doing  what  exercise 
was  appointed  him  by  the  President,  or  else  be  anally  expelled  the  College.  The 
first  was  presently  put  in  execution  in  the  Lilirary  j(Mr.  Danforth,  Jr.  bemg  pres- 
ent) before  the  Scholars.  He  kneeled  down,  and  the  instrument,  Ooodman  Hely^ 
attended  the  President's  word  as  to  the  performance  of  his  part  in  the  work. 
Prayer  was  had  before  and  after  by  the  President.    Joly  1, 1674." 

Mr.  Thomas  Sargeant  deserves  to  be  immortalized  as  the  last  of 
the  whipped.  We  commend  the  subject  to  some  of  our  poets,  who 
have  exhausted  the  "  Last  Man/*  the  ^'  Last  Supper,"  the  *'^  Last  Bot- 
tle," and  the  like.  What  an  unwrought  mine  of  feeling,  sentiment, 
and  imagery,  does  this  theme  present,— THE  LAST  OF  THE 
WHIPPED, — to  the  digger  after  poetical  ore. 

This  history  is  brought  down  to  a  period  just  before  the  American 
Revolution.  We  should  have  mentioned  before,  that  the  editorial 
labor  was  performed  by  Mr.  John  Pickering,  whose  name  is  identified 
with  American  scholarship.  Will  not  the  same  accomplished  mind 
and  ready  pen  carry  on  the  work  which  Mr.  Peirce  so  happily  began*? 

The  Shade  of  the  Past.  For  4he  Celebration  of  the  close  of  the 
Second  Century  since  the  esiahlishment  of  the  Thursday  Lecture. 
By  N.  L.  FVothingham,  Pastor  of  the  First  Church. 

To  this  repetition  of  a  title-page,  we  add  an  explanatory  sentence. 
For  the  benefit  of  some,  into  whose  hand  our  Magazine  may  fall,  and 
who  may  not  know  the  fact,  it  should  lie  stated  distinctly,  that  a  weekly 
Lecture  is  held  on  Thursdays,  at  the  First  CJhurch  in  Boston,  -at  which 
the  ministers  of  the  Boston  Association  officiate,  ordinarily,  in  alpha- 
betical succession. 

With  the  sermon  before  us,  we  can  find  but  one  fault,  and  that  we 
can  express  in  four  words  : — It  is  too  short.  When  it  is  perceived, 
as  it  is  by  every  reader,  that  the  subject,  in  itself,  without  the  too 
common  aid  of  tiresome  amplification,  is  pregnant  with  interesting 
historical  facts  and  affecting  reminiscences, — and  when  it  is  also  per- 
ceiTed  that  the  text  is  one  of  the  most  poetical  and  appropriate  that 
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can  be  found  in  the  scriptures,  to  raise  the  spirit  of  eioqoence,  to 
inspire  the  imagination  with  thoughts  unlimited  even  by  the  boundaries 
of  the  past,  to  **  transport  us  beyond  the  ignorant  present,"  and 
make  us  **  feci  now  the  future  in  the  instant/' — we  can  hardly  pardoa 
the  delicate, — we  had  almost  said,  the  fastidious — brevity  of  the  dis- 
course. To  make  our  readers  sensible  of  the  justness  of  this  criticism, 
as  well  as  to  show  our  own  thankfulness  for  wbatev^  the  author  is  in- 
duced to  present  to  the  public  through  the  press,  we  shall  offer  no  ex- 
tract from  his  present  production,  but  (begging  pardon  of  the  pablisher 
for  the  liberty  we  use)  transfer  it  entire  to  our  pages.     Here  it  is  : — 

Job  iv.  15.  Then  a  spirit  passed  before  my  face.  What  ia  the  put,  bot  a  flpirity 
a  shade,  an  ima^e,  like  that  which  Eliphac  the  Temanite  saw  in  his  visioD  f  It  ui 
an  unsubetantiaT,  hollow  form,  from  whioh  the  life  has  departed.  We  calHt  up  as 
from  the  dead,  dt  flits  before  the  fancy  like  one  of  those  dim  ghosts,  thai  peo- 
pled the  ander- world  both  of  Grecian  and  Hebrew  poetrv,  and  tluit  present  them- 
selves to  us  again  in  the  melancholy  mythology  of  the  North,  robed  in  grey  mists 
and^faiat  meteors ;  in  either  case  possessing  no  part  of  their  former  strength,  and 
uttering  their  speech  in  the  sigh  of  the  night- wind  or  a  whisper  out  of  the  dost. 

My  brethren  of  this  association  seem  to  have  assigned  me  the  task  of  sonuiioii- 
ing  forth  such  a  shade,  when  they  have  bidden  me  go  back  almost  to  the  time, 
when  this  land  was  first  peopled  by  Christian  men ;  and  to  describe  the  origin  and 
fortune  of  a  Lecture,  which  was  once  thought  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
church  and  the  state,  but  which  we  are  led  to  support  with  thankless  pains,  com- 
forted indeed  by  the  sympathies  of  one  another,  but  little  cheered  by  the  public 
at  large.  Two  hundred  years, — that  have  departed  arall  years  must,  but  not  into 
the  utter  forgcitfulness,  in  which  most  of  the  generations  of  men  lie  buried, — are 
required  to  gather  a  few  of  their  faded  recollections,  a  few  semblances  of  the  great 
life  that  once  dirilled  through  them,  as  if  into  an  empty,  air-drawn  figure.  We 
are  to  question  it,  and  it  is  to  admonish  us. 

And  if  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  our  lecture  was  founded  glides  before  as 
like  a  spirit,  when  brought  unaer  the  wand  of  historical  invocation, — what  is  the 
lecture  itself,  on  tlie  account  of  which  I  am  bidden  to  invoke  and  inienogate  it, 
but  a  shadow  of  what  it  once  was,  a  sort  of  spectral  impersonation  of  former  influ- 
ence and  honor !  One  feels  as  if  he  were  dealing  with  scarcely  a  real  subject;  aa 
if  he  were  asking  of  one  phantom  to  tell  him  of  another ;  as  if  he  were  sarround- 
ed  but  by  a|red  recollections,  and  could  ba  responded  to  but  by  signs  and  echoes. 
He  might  wish  to  bow  his  head  silently,  like  Saul  at  Endor,  while  the  old  veiled 
seer  comes  up  ;  or  be  ready  to  tremble  like  Job's  friend  in  the  text,  ss  the  indie- 
ttnct  vision  passes  by  him.  He  will  be  thought  reasonable,  at  least,  in  regTetttii|r 
that  he  has  not  the  necromantic  skill  of  some,  to  brine  the  absent  and  forgotten 
before  your  eyes,  and  to  speak  to  ^ou  as  with  a  voice  from  the  land  where  idl  peel 
thin^  are  gathered  darkly  to  their  repose.  For  his  own  part,  he  has  looked  long 
and  mtently  afler  what  might  be  disclosed  to  him,  but  with  so  little  success  as  to 
be  almost  ashamed  to  tell  what  he  has  seen.  "It  stood  still,  bat  he  coold  not 
discern  the  form  thereof." 

There  is  an  obscurity  hanginp^  over  the  earl  v  years  of  the  Thursday  Lectore— 
or,  the  Fiflh-day  Lecture,  as  it  was  anciently  called, — which  H  is  difficult  to 
account  for,  and  which  the  most  diligent  search  that  I  could  make  has  been  una- 
ble to  clear  away.  It  is  well  known  that  the  institution  of  it  is  dated  from  the 
ordination  of  Mr.  Cotton,  just  two  centuries  ago,  as  teacher  over  the  church,  that 
was  then  the  only  one,  in  this  town.  The  testimony  to  this  point  is  of  the  most 
satisfkctory  kind.  Governor  Winthrop  tells  us,  in  his  Journal,  that  on  the  17th  of 
September,  1()33,  *'  the  Governor  and  Council  met  at  Boston,  and  called  the  min- 
isters and  elders  of  all  the  churches  to  consider  about  Mr.  Cotton  his  sitting  down. 
He  was  desired  to  divers  places,  and  those  who  came  with  him  desired  he  might 
sit  down  where  tirey  might  keep  store  of  cattle ;  but  it  was  agreed,  by  full  con- 
sent, that  the  fittest  place  for  him  was  Boston  ;  and  that  (keeping  a  lecture)  lie 
should  have  some  maintenance  out  of  the  treasury."  The  fittest  place  was  indeed 
Boston,  that  appears  to  have  received  its  name  out  of  compliment  to  him, — while 
he  was  yet  preaching  at  Boston  in  Lincolnshire  those  doctrines,  that  brought  him 
into  question  with  the  high  commission  court,  and  eonr.pelled  him  to  fly  for  hm 
safety,  disguised  and  under  a  feigned  name,  to  these  ends  of  the  earth.    He 
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■cooantad  the  ablest  nwli  on  thU  eide  of  the  eea,  and  hb  leetore  roae  at  once  into 
an  object  of  deep  and  general  concern.  On  the  very  first  month  of  its  establish- 
ment an  order  of  court  was  passed,  prescribing  the  hour  at  which  it  should  be 
attended,  one  o'clock  in  the  ailernoon.  The  order,  however,  could  not  have 
remained  lonff  in  force,  and  mid*da^  became  the  time,  when  this  important  ser- 
vice, by  which  the  magistrates  were  instructed,  and  the  churches  advised,  and  the 
people  warned,  was  performed.  Its  influence  was  felt  in  the  conferences  of 
ecclesiastics,  and  at  the  council  board  of  state.  It  exerted  its  various  power  upon 
the  customs  and  even  the  dress  of  that  generation,  opon  the  order  of  discipline^ 
the  tenets  of  faith,  and  the  laws  of  the  land.  Sack  was  the  well*known efficiency 
of  our  Lecture,  while  it  was  yet  young  in  its  work,  addressing  itself  to  «  com- 
munitv,  that  was  growing  indeed,  but  still  thin  and  scattered. 

And  here,  before  proceeding  to  any  account  of  its  further  celebrity  and'spFead, 
I  will  ask  yoB  to  stop  for  a  moment,  and  look  behind  the  facts  that  >have  been 
already  mentioned  and  are  generally  understood,  to  consider  a  ciroumstance  even 
earlier  than  any  that  has  been  named  ;  one  that  is  on  every  account  worthy  to  be 
mentioned  in  tnb  connexion,  and  the  rather  as  it  wears  an  air  of  novelty.  The 
Thursday  Lecture  does  not  only  carry  us  back  to  the  days  of  the  first  settlement 
of  the  country,  but  to  tlie  native  land  of  our  forefathers,  ^t  is  connected  with  the 
old  world,  as  well  as  with  old  times.  It  was  preached  in  the  English  Boston  by 
the  same  fervent  ministry  that  brought  it  to-ours.  We  can  follow  it  from  the  fens 
of  the  Witham  to  the  New-finglandcoast.  The  grandson  of  Mr.  Cotton  assures 
US,  that  his  famous  ancestor  kept  *'  his  ordinary  Lecture  every  Thursday,"  while 
he  was  under  the  directions  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  in  friendship  with  the 
noble  Earl  of  the  same  title.  One  xannot  but  be  struck  with  the  thought,  that 
the  eloquent  voice  might  have  been  ^faeard  many  and  many  a  time  rolling  among 
the  stately  Gothic  arches  of  St.  Butolph's,  which  came  here  to  fill  a  poor  meet- 
ing-house, having  nolhin|f  better  than  mud  for  its  walls  and  straw  for  its  roof;  and 
that  under  one  of  the  lofuest  cathedral  towers  in  Europe,  lifting  itself  up  as  the 
pride  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  a  landmark  to  them  that  are  afar  on  on  the 
sea,  this  very  institution  had  its  origin,  which  has  long  shown  not  even  the  vesti- 

5es  of  its  aneient  renown,  but  is  eying,  -under  our  eyes  and  hands,  a  lingering 
eath.  I  imaffine  it  not  only  associating  the  present  with  a  remote  age,  but  bring- 
ing together  tne  opposite  snores  of  the  Atlantic  'Ocean.  I  bear  the  heavy  bell 
calling  John  Ck>tton's  hearers  together  in  prelatical  England ;  and  the  knell  /alls 
faintly  around  me  of  the  intervening  generations  that  have  gone  away,  one  after 
another,  into  silence. 

In  returning  from  this  digression,  which  some  may  think  full  imaginary  eDOUgb, 
to  the  history  of  the  beginnings  of  the  Lecture  amcmg  ourselves,  the  next  net 
that  meets  us  isone  that  does  not  partake  at  all  of  the  fanciful.  It  is  the  sub- 
stantial reality  of  a  market,  set  up  now  for  the  first  time  in  this  place.  On  the 
4th  of  March,  1634,  as  Governor  IVinthrop  informs  us,  *'  By  order  of  court  a 
mercate  was  erected  at  Boston,  to  be  kept  upon  Thursday  the  &th  day  of  the  week, 
being  the  lecture  day."  And  shortly  afterwards  he  adds,  that  **  at  the  lecture  at 
Boeton,  a  question  was  propounded  about  veils.  Mr.  Cotton  concluded,  that 
where  (by  the  custom  of  the  place)  they  were  not  a  sign  of  the  woman's  subjec- 
tion, they  were  not  commanded  by  the  apostle.  Mr.  Endicott  opposed,  and  did 
maintain  it  by  the  general  arguments  brought  by  the  apostle.  After  some  debate, 
the  Governor,  perceiving  it  to  grow  to  some  earnestness,  interposed,  and  so  it 
brake  ofi*."  It  is  curious  to  compare  these  two  mementos,  laid  so  closely  together; 
the  solid  provision  for  the  public  convenience,  and  the  flimsy  discussion  on  female 
attire  between  the  austerest  of  eovernort, — for  a  governor  was  disputant  as  well 
as  umpire, — and  the  gravest  of  divines.  Both  indicate  the  character  of  the  time ; 
its  deficiency  in  what  seems  to  us  indispensable,  and  its  zealousness  on  what 
seems  to  us  indifferent.  They  could  neither  of  them  be  passed  over  in  the  sketch 
which  is  now  presenting ;  for  there  is  but  one  more  circumstance  of  similar 
antiquity  to  be  mentioned.  It  is  furnished  by  the  unprinted  records  of  thischurch, 
and  relates  in  the  most  illegible  of  hands  a  fact  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  mis- 
take the  interpretation ;  that  some  excommunicated  person,  whose  name  I  will 
not  be  the  first  to  disturb  in  its  long  sleep,  was  compelled  to  confess,  among  other 
misdemeanors,  his  **  sometimes  forsaking  the  Lecture,"  for  the  sake  of  indulging 
in  his  vices ; — a  simple  allusion,  but  one  that  shows  distinctly  enough  the  rever- 
ence in  which  the  service  thus  **  forsaken"  was  held. 

Here  then  we  may  consider  the  first  era  of  it  to  be  completed ;  and  a  few  words 
will  describe  the  aspect  which  it  now  wore.    It  was  a  meeting  of  all  that  claimai 
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or  deseryed  respect  In  the  neighboriiood.  The  magutiatee  were  preeent,  the 
Governor  of  the  colony  with  his  coansellora;  and  after  its  appropriate  offices 
were  ended,  it  was  followed  by  a  convention  of  the  people,  at  which  mimicipal 
regnlations  'Were  adopted,  and  qaestioiis  of  every  kind  were  discossed  that  engag- 
ed the  minds  of  the  men  of  that  day.  "  Whatever  Mr.  Cotton  delivered,"  says 
an  historian,  **  was  soon  pat  into  an  order  of  court,  if  of  a  civil,  or  set  up  as  & 
practice  in  the  church,  if  of  an  ecclesiastical  concernment." 

The  curtain  of  nearly  half  a  century  now  drops  hefore  the  scene.  We  see 
nothing  and  hear  nothing  behind  it.  It  was  the  period,  when  the  Lecture  was 
steadily  advancing  to  its  highest  point  of  show  and  popularity,  and  yet  preciseW 
that,  which  has  left  the  least  account  of  itself;  like  the  true  prosperities  and  wcJl 
filled  power,  that  love  best  to  go  on  their  way  with  a  rejoicing  quietness.  1  will 
butlift  the  screen,  and  exhibit  to  you,  as  on  a  stage,  or  in  a  picture,  the  appearance 
that  it  presented  during  this  period.  The  thatched  meeting-house  has  disappeared 
and  given  place  to  a  more  commodious  and  worthy  structure ;  and  towards  this, 
on  every  fifth  moming^of  the  week,  there  is  a  flowing  together  of  the  people  from 
many  a  mile  round.  The  villages  send  their  yeomen  and  pastors.  The  walla  of 
Harvard  CoUeipe,  that  hav«  risen  at  Newtown, 'oontributs  of  its  few  students  and 
fellows  to  swell  the  train.  All  other  instructioa  must  cease,  while  the  lipa  of  the 
benignant  old  patriarch  Wilson,  of  the  eloquent  and  commanding  Cotton,  of  the 
zealous  Norton,  of  Ojcenbridge  the  well  beloved,  who  broke  off  his  own  preaching 
of  this  very  Lecture  to  be  carried  to  his  death-bed,  are  dispensing  diviner  know£ 
edge.  The  schools  •dismiss  their  pupils  in  the  forenoon,  and  are  kept  no  more 
that  day,  in  order  that  no  one  may  be  deprived  of  so  great  a  privilege.  The 
lOugh  weather  of  a  climate,  yet  sterner  than  it  has  since  been,  scarcely  thins  the 
assembly,  that  comes  to  warm  itself  with  fervent  words  and  the  glow  of  a  commoa 
interest  and  the  breath  of  its  own  crowd,  in  a'oold  place.  What  an  array  is  here 
a£  dignity,  and  sanctity,  and  ^comeliness !  What  squares  of  scarlet  cloaks  !  What 
borders  of  white  but  artificial  hair !  What  living  complezions,^4>f  a  less  abining 
whiteness,  and  less  presumptuously  red, — upon  many  uiir  but  solemn  faces,  which 
the  arguments  of  Cotton  have  diveeted  of  their  veils  !  And  lest  any  thin^  shoold 
be  wanting  to  so  important  an  occasion,  and  lest  a  single  interesting  association  of 
life  shouldbe  overlooked  or  unconnected  with  it,  I  hear  the  list  of  names  repeated 
with  a  loud  ▼oioe,  of  thoee  who  '*  intend,"  os  the  good  phrase  still  is,  to  make 
themselves  the  happiest  of  mortals.  Thus  the  recreations  of  the  young  and  the 
meditations  of  the  old,  the  order  of  the  churches  and  the  guidance  of  the  state, 
the  market-place  and  the  marriage-ring,  have  their  remembrances  bonnd  together 
in  this  ancient  service. 

In  the  year  1679  it  sustained  an  alteration,  of  too  much  consequence  to  be  here 
passed  by.  The  church  of  Boston  was  no  longer  one.  The  thickening  popoJa- 
tion  at  the  North  required  another  edifice  for  their  accommodation,  which  had 
already  existed  Tor  thiny  years ;  and  religious  dissensions, — a  less  happy  and  a 
less  honorable  motive, — ^kad  planted,  somewhat  violently,  a  third  church  at  the 
South.  Hitherto,  the  Lecture  had  been  conducted  by  the  pastors  and  teachers  of 
the  old  congregation.  But  feebler  hands  than  their  predecessors  were  now  besr^ 
ing  up  its  ark.  The  great  names  of  the  former  time  bad  become  names  and  reeol- 
lections  merely ;  and  the  questMo  necessarily  arose,  whether  there  might  not  he 
some  enlargement  of  the  present  practice.  The  cjuestion  did  arise ; — but  in  a 
shape  that  we  should  hardly  have  looked  for.  A  singular  record  is  found  at  this 
dats  in  the  books  of  the  First  Church.  It  seems  that  there  was  passed  *<  as  order 
and  advice  of  ye  magistrates,  yt  all  the  elders  of  this  towns  might  joyntly  carry 
on  the  5^  day  lecture."  An  order  from  the  magistrates!  And  Cotton  but  a 
^sing(le  generation  in  his  grave  !  Where  was  the  old  bond  of  alliance,  between 
him  who  spoke  from  the  sacred  desk  and  him  who  sat  in  the  state  chair  ?  One 
would  think  'that  in  that  a^  of  visions  his  ui«ry  spirit  would  have  passed  before 
their  faces,  making  all  their  "  bones  to  shake.  The  times  had  changed,  however, 
though  a  portion  of  their  temper,  in  oppoeiUoa  at  least,  was  still  remaining.  The 
reply  was  expressed  in  the  following  vote  :  "  In  answer  to  y  HoumI  Magistrates 
about  the  Lecture ;  Tho  as  an  injunction  wee  cannot  concurr  with  it,  out  doe 
humbly  bare  our  witnesse  against  it,  as  apprehending  it  tending  to  ye  infringe- 
ment of  Church  Libertie  :  yett  if  the  Lord  incline  the  iiearts  of  the  other  Teaoh* 
ing  officers  of  this  towns  to  accept  of  desire  of  our  officers,  to  give  yr  assistsncs 
with  those  of  this  Church,  who  shall  bee  desired  to  carry  on  their  fifth  day  lec- 
ture, wee  are  willing  to  accept  theire  help  therein."  It  was  nobly  said ; — witii  a 
proper  respect  for  themselves,  and  a  reasonable  jealousy  .of  iiolitical  interforsnea 
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with  religious  offieei.  One  caiy  only  lament,  that  with  all  the  mixture  of  human 
feelinge,  there  can  be  the  slightest  pretence  to  suspect  them  of  any  but  the  best. 
One  can  wish  to  forget  that  they  were  vet  unreconciled,  though  after  a  quarrel 
that  had  lasted  as  \ontt  as  th«  siejre  of  Iroy,  with  their  seceding  brethren  of  the 
Old  South ;  who  had  trom  the  beginning  the  best  of  the  argument,  and  manifest- 
ed throughout,  perhaps,  the  better  temper.  But  whatever  our  judgement  may 
be, — and  it  should  certainly  not  do  them  a  wrong  and  dishonor, — the  event  was, 
that  from  that  time  forth,  other  ministers,  as  they  were  added  to  the  Congsega* 
tional  name,  bore  their  part  \ty  these  exercises,  and  many  new  gifts  and  powers 
were  brought  in,  to  aid  in  a  venerable  work. 

There  is  now  another  interval  of  blankness  for  twenty  years,  and  when  we  look 
again  the  scene  is  changed.  "  The  world  hasteth  fast  to  pass  awajr,"  says  an 
apocryphal  writer ;  and  how  could  the  Thursday  Lecture  enjoy  its  immunities 
for  ever.'  We  see  it  declining  now  from  its  hiffh  ascendency,  though  still  pre- 
serving a  certain  dignity  in  its  waning  and  its  oescent.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
century,  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  **  rave  notice  that  the  lecture  was  to  begin  at  11 
o'clock  instead  of  12  ;  reproved  Uie  town's-people  that  attended  no  better ;  and  de- 
clared that  it  would  be  an  omen  of  their  not  enjoying  it  loi  g,  if  they  did  not  amend." 
Our  severe  weal  her  began  now  to  act  as  a  preventive,  or  to  patronise  an  excuse. 
In  the  tnid- winter  of  1#15,  during  a  violent  snow>Btocm  from  the  north-east,  the 
worshipers  not  only  could  be  counted,  but  offered,  by  their  unprecedented  few- 
ness, a  temptation  to  count  them  ; — and  a  Chief  Justice  assures  us  that  the  audi- 
ence, barricaded  as  it  might  have  been  by  the  driving  tempest  before  the  services 
should  have  exhausted  themselves,  consisted  but  of  sixteen  women  and.  two  bno- 
dred  men. 

We  may  well  pause,  after  such  an  instance  of  deterioration,  and,  unwilling  to 
pursue  any  fartner  the  course  of  neglect,  take  refuge  in  a  great  public  event, 
which  sixty  years  afterwards  shook  the  whole  land,  and  ended  in  throwing  over 
our  withered  Lecture  a  momentary  elory  ; — as  the  frost  paints  the  dying  leaves  of 
the  woods  with  more  magnificent  ccTors  than  when  they  flourisKed  the  freshest. 
During  the  siege  of  Boston,  it  was  for  a  few  melanchofy  months  suspended  ;  and 
the  deliverance  of  the  town  renewed  it  in  the  midst  of  univers^  acclamations-. 
Individuals  may  be  yet  alive  who  beheld  its  crowded  assembly  that  day ; — a  day 
that  was  suited  to  remind  men  of  the  foundation  of  the  colonv,  while  celebsatinff 
its  redemption  and  freedom, — that  saw  one  great  era  looking  back  to  another,  ana 
battle  ana  victory  stretching  out  their  mailed*  hands  to  greet  all  the  ancient  mem- 
ories of  peril  and  destitution,  and  <<  small"  bat  unconquerable  "  things."  The 
officers  of  the  army  of  Congress  ffave  their  attendance,  throwing  a  military  splen- 
dor over  the  house  of  prayer ;  and  there  was  Wasbingtoa  himself,  that  "  Uaptain 
of  the  Lord's  host"  for  a  continent  and  for  mankind. 

The  Lecture  might  have  closed  its  doors  after  this.  It  had  had  enough  of  honor. 
I  will  add  nothing  further  to  its  history.  The  rest  is  told  by  our  own  cecoUec- 
tions  of  the  wise,  and  good,  and  eloquent,  who  have  cast  their  words  upon  its 
deserted  walls;  and  whose  voiees — O,  how  ffladly  would. we  brinff  back,  though 
it  were  but  for  a  moment,  from  the  lonelier  chambers  into  which  uey  have*  died 
away  ! 

<'  A  spirit  passed  before  my  face."  Let  me  return  to  the  text,  and  end  the  dis- 
course as  it  was  begun.  The  spirit  in  the  book  of  Job  did  net  disappear  till  it  had 
uttered  its  short  word  of  admonition.  "  Shall  mortal  man  be  more  just  than  God .'" 
The  spirit  which  we  have  ventwred  to  accost  may  have  something  ehe  to  tell  be- 
sides Its  story  of  accidents  and  changes.  Before  it  is  swallowed  up  in  the  shad- 
ows of  the  niffht,  from  which  we  have  summoned  it,  let  us  listen  to  its  advice.  It 
says  to  us, — Have  no  regrets  for  what  cannot  be  called  back.  Make  no  complaints 
concerning  what  could  not  be  otherwise.  Utter  no  lamentations  over  the  decay 
of  observances,  that  cannot  for  ever  be  observed ;  nor  over  the  decay  of  piety,  as 
if  it  were  indicated  and  expressed  by  any  thing  of  this  kind  that  is  done  or  left 
undone.  <<  Strengthen  the  things  that  remain,"  ana  that  you  would  not  willinrly  let 
die ;  butlay  it  not  to  heart  too  much,  if  you  find  thatyou  cannot  reverse  the  Secree 
of  their  mortality.  Do  not  mistrust  the  present.  Do  not  tremble  for  the  future. 
The  world  that  has  been  changing  hitherto,  will  change  more.  Forms  will  ||ive 
place  to  forms;  opinions  will  grow  obsolete,  usages  be  laid  aside,  and  estabbsh- 
ments  fall ;  but  truth  will  gain,  and  improvement  go  on,  and  religion,  that  immor- 
tal one,  healed  of  its  hurts  and  released  from  its  thralls,  draw  freer  and  freer 
breath.  Reflect,  that  the  institutions  which  have  become  less  used,  have  become 
leps  required.    A  multitoda  of  means,  new  and  full  of  life,  spring  forward  into 
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the  place  of  every  one,  which  age  haa  impaired,  or  circnnMtancea  have  diap^nwid 
with.  Rejoice,  that  whatever  ia  loat  by  the  wearing  oat  of  a  single  uutnunenl, 
is  made  up  a  hundred  fold  by  other  facilities.  RejoicCi  that  individaal  infloenee 
and  authority  have  become  less,  that  the  strenfth  of  an  enlightened  pnblie  seoae 
might  become  more.  The  most  famous  of  all  your  divines  professed  that  ^  he 
lo?ed  not  to  sleep,  till  he  had  sweetened  his  month  with  a  piece  of  Calyin.**  Bat 
that  taste  has  altered.  Some  of  you,  like  the  Bre-kines,  profess  to  savor  the 
drug,  while  it  is  only  a  cunning  substitute  that  you  swal&w  m  its  stead ;  and  och- 
ers  plainly  sa^,  that  such  sug^  of  lead  was  fit  only  for  the  palates  of  an  iron  gen- 
eration. Be  instructed  in  lessons  of  humility,  thankfulness,  hope,  by  the  raade 
of  the  past.  Mourn  for  nothing.  Despair  of  nothing.  Be  persevering  and  be 
content.  **'  Shall  mortal  man  m  more  just'*  tlian  time  and  destiny,  and  the  Giid 
who  is  over  both  i 


Alvak  :  a  Poem  by  8.  8,  Osgood,     Being  Sketches  from  the  Life  of 
the  Author. 

This  professes  to  contain  "  Sketches  from  the  Life  of  the  Author.'* 
It  is  a  rhyming  narration,  written  mostly  in  the  treacherous  octosylla- 
bic measure,  the  dangerous  facility  of  which  has  cheated  many  a 
youth  into  poetry,  who  should  never  have  ventured  beyond  plain  prose. 
We  do  not  fully  comprehend  the  drift  of  this  tale.  It  has  no  begin- 
ning nor  end',  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  an  epic,  according  to  the  defi- 
nition of  Aristotle.  What,  then,  is  it?  That  is  a  question  for  the 
reader  to  answer.  Mr.  Osgood's  language  is  flowing,  and,  in  some 
passages,  highly  descriptive.  But  it  betrays  a  want  of  correctness,  a 
want  of  practice,  an  unskillful  handling,  so  to  speak,  which  place  this 
poem  far  below  his  real  powers  in  this  kind  of  composition.  There  are 
many  flat  lines,  some  bad  rhymes,  and  not  a  few,  oonsidering  the 
length  of  the  poem,  violations  of  grammar.     For  instance, — 

<  Alvah !  I  almost  thought  <Aee  dead, 
So  pale  you  wcm,  Jko. 

and — 

When  thoUf  in  sorrowing  beauty, 
Wipt  o'er  thy  mother's  tomb ; 

This  line,  too,  is  not  very  poetical,. — 

Hnd  faded  from  my  eye's  commaiuf. 

The  following  rhyme  is  not  particularly  good, — 

And  yet,  they  struggled  there  together j — 
The  wave  has  triumphed  o'er  the  other. 

This  hne,  we  suppose,  is  very  pretty — ^but — 

Shall  be  her  hallowed  peri  rest. 

What  is  a  peri  rest  7    Again, — 

From  whom  proceeds  that  ludd  light  ? 

What  light  is  that  which  is  not  lucid  1 
This  line  is  awkward, — 

Which  Intt  to  breathe,  is  hut  to  be. 

This  passage  is  not  lucid  enough,. — 

I  did  not  know  the  hell  't  was  there 
Of  triumph's  smile, — the  lip  that  curled 
In  scorn  of  all 't  was  Nature's  heir. 
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There  is  not  much  poetry  in  tfais  coupiel, — 

It  wa»  not  80, 

X  would  not  go,  &jo. 

Here  follows  a-  compliinent  to  the  ladies, — 

But  there  were  others,  that  could  feel, 
For  toomen  have  not  hearts  oj  steel. 

No — but  they  steal  hearts  ! 

The  simile  in  the  following  passage,,  is  objectionablei 

And  in  the  morning,  when  my  eyes 
Were  opened,  they  with  glad.BU^riM 
Kan  o'er, 

For  as  I  dreamed, 

It  strangely  seemed, 
Before 
My  sight  in  perfect  form, 
Like  to  a  cloud  within  a  storv^. 
A  being,  beautiful,  appeared, 
It  faintly  smiled,  as  me  it  neared',  &c^ 

Now,  first, — what  does  the  poet  mean,  by  saying  bis  eyes  ran  o'er  ? 
Ran  o'er  what  ?  Is  it  ran  o'er,  that  is,  scanned  this  beautiful  form ;  or, 
is  it  ran  o'er  with  tears,  from  very  fullness  ? 

And,  second, — In  what  partieuhir  point  oan  a  beautiful  vision,  in  the 
form  of  a  fair  lady,  be  said  to  resemble  "  a  cloud  within  a  storm  V* 
Xantippe  was,  it  is  true,  a  horrible  scold,,  and  once  dashed  a  pail  of 
water  on  her  unhappy  husband's  head — upon  which  he  coolly,  though 
not  drily  f  remarked,,  that  ''  &  shower  naturally  followed  thunder." 
This  woman  was  very  much  like  a  cloud  within  a  storm,  or  a  storm 
within  a  cloud. 

Seriously,,  we  do  not  think  this  effort  in.  the  poetic  line  a  very  happy 
one.  So  many  things  go  tamake  up.  good  poetry — the  clear  concep- 
tion,— the  choice  and  nervous  expression, — the  correct  discernment  of 
metrical  and  moral  harmonies, — besides  the  sifled  learning  of  studious 
years, — and  a  deficiency  in  any  one  is  so  fatal,  to  the  success  of  a 
poet,  that  no  maa  should  undertake  the  task,,  without  "  sitting  down 
and  counting  the  cost,"  or  he  will  be  sure  to  fail. 


Sketches  and  Eccentricities  of  €oh  David  (Crockett,  of  West-Ten' 
nessee.    New  Edition. 

The  gentleman,  who  is  the  subject  of  these  "  Sketches,"  was  not 
much  knowa  beyond  the  circle  of  his  neighbors  and  fellow-hunters, 
till,  a  few  years  ago,  when,  by  one  of  those  strange  and  erratic  con- 
currences of  circumstances,  which  sometimes  happen  in  the  political 
system,  he  was  found  in  one  of  the  seats  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States.  For  which  of  his  **  eccentricities"  it  was 
that  he  was  thus  distinguished  by  his  constituents,. or  for  what  peculiar 
talent  it  was  that  he  was  selected  to.  represent  their  interests  in  the 
National  Legislature,  we  have  never  been  informed.  It  would  hardly 
be  worth  the  while,  perhaps,  to  inquire — since  such  an  inquiry  might 
lead  to.  an  examination  of  the  reasons  why  some  scores  of  other  gentle- 
men have  been  made  subjects  of  like  distinction  and  notoriety.  Col. 
Crockett,,  we  believe,,  to  be  a  very  honest  well-intentioned  gentleman, 
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and,  thus  far,  superior  as  a  legislator,  to  some  of  his  cotemporaries, 
who  exercise  a  greater  influence  in  Congress ;  and  we  have  no  doobt 
that  he  is  a  very  amusing  companion,  in  societies  where  the  backwoods 
vernacular,  and  the  anecdotes  of  the  uncultivated  son  of  nature,  are 
more  sought  for,  and  better  relished,  than  the  refined  conversation  of 
the  scholar,  and  the  instructive  communion  of  the  intelligent  and  sober. 
Doubtless,  the  anecdotes  related  of  Col.  Crockett,  and  the  oddness  of 
his  thoughts  and  expressions,  as  tkey  faU  from  his  lips,  may  not  only 
make  the  multitude  laugh,  but  extort  a  smile  from  the  cast-iron  coun- 
tenance of  the  profoundest  gravity  ;  but  to  read  them  in  a  volume,  is 
but  "  lenten  entertainment."  The  wit,  if  there  were  any  originally 
in  his  sayings,  evaporates  in  their  passage  through  the  press,  and 
leaves  little  or  nothing  for  the  reader,  but  what  reminds  him  of  the 
atmosphere  of  a  bar-room,  on  the  morning  succeeding  h  feast  of  whisky 
and  cigars.  The  writer  of  these  ''  Sketches"  has,  creditably  to  him- 
self, withheld  his  name,  and,  in  that  respect,  we  cannot  but  think  he 
was  more  careful  of  his  own  reputation  than  he  has  been  of  that  of  his 
illustrious  subject,  or  that  of  the  multitude  of  counsellors  of  which  that 
subject  is  so  useful  and  ornamental  a  member. 


Selections  from  the  Writings  of  Mrs,  Sarah  Hall,  Author  of  Conver" 
saiions  on  the  Bible;  with  a  Memoir  of  her  Life, 

This  little  volume  will  doubtless  be  interesting  to  the  friends  and 
acquaintances  of  the  lady,  whose  merits  are  commemorated  in  it.  Be- 
yond that  circle,  few  will  be  found  to  respond  to  the  ardent  praises  of 
those  who  knew  and  loved  her,  in  her  life-time.  That  she  was  a  woman 
of  strong  sense  and  a  somewhat  cultivated  mind,  with  much  taste,  and  a 
most  upright  moral  judgement,  is  abundantly  obvious.  That  she  was  a 
woman  of  genius,  in  any  high  sense  of  that  term,  will  be  asserted  only 
by  those,  whose  discernment  is  led  astray  by  the  partiality  of  personal 
friendship.  She  fulfilled  with  religious  fidelity  all  the  duties  of  life — 
as  a  daughter,  wife  and  mother — and  that  *'  is  woman's  highest  praise." 
Her  literary  attainments  were  acquired  by  snatching  from  her  daily 
occupations  an  occasional  leisure  hour — such  as  will  occur  in  the 
busiest  life  of  man  or  woman — and  devoting  it  to  reading.  In  this 
respect,  her  conduct  affords  a  useful  moral,  which  many  ladies  might 
listen  to  with  profit.  There  is  one  point,  however,  which  is  in  no  re- 
spect to  be  commended,  either  to  man  or  woman — her  late  hours. 
We  are  told  that  she  sat  up  till  12,  and  sometimes  2  o'clock,  engaged 
in  her  literary  pursuits.  In  most  cases,  this  is  a  slow  suicide,  and 
ought  to  be  spoken  of  in  the  same  terms  as  are  now  applied  to  the  use 
of  alcohol. 

The  selections  from  Mrs.  Hall's  writings  are  preceded  by  a  brief 
memoir  of  her  life.  This  is  drawn  up  with  no  great  skill  in  arrange- 
ment, or  felicity  of  expression.  The  reflections  are  for  the  most  part 
exceedingly  trite,  and  never  show  much  depth  of  insight  into  the  human 
mind.  As  to  the  sketching  of  character,  there  is  scarcely  an  attempt 
But  the  narrative  is  rather  agreeable,  none  the  less  so,  perhaps,  for  the 
overweening  fondness  exhibited  by  the  author  for  his  subject,  and  the 
exaggerated  estimate  he  appears  to  have  formed  of  her  real  abilities. 
Mrs.  Hall's  own  writings  are  full  of  good  sentiments,  expressed  in  an 
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easy  and  natural  style.  They  are  sentiments  such  as  would  be  ex- 
pressed  by  any  reflecting  and  well-educated  woman,  who  should  at- 
tempt to  throw  her  ideas  into  the  form  of  essays.  As  to  their  con- 
taining any  traits  of  brilliant  genius  or  deep  and  original  thinking — 
they  do  no  such  thing.  The  first  two  pieces— on  Female  Influence, 
and  on  Female  Education,  contain  many  judicious  observations,  and 
are  marked  by  the  characteristics  of  true  feminine  refinement  and 
taste.  The  letter  on  baptism  we  do  not  profess  to  judge,  inasmuch  as 
the  subject  is  beyond  our  ken.< 

As  to  the  poetry — it  is  precisely  of  that  sort  which  is  not  allowed  by 
"  Gods,  Men,  or  the  Columns" — mediocre.  Every  man  and  woman  who 
has  come  to  years  of  discretion  has  written  just  as  good — nay,  we  have 
ourselves,  in  our  rhyming  days,  bedevilled  several  landscapes,  water- 
falls, and  the  like,  into  rhyme,  and  so  has  every  one  of  our  acquaint- 
ance—and so  has  every  body ;  but  we  do  hope  they  will  not  appear 
among  our  posthumous  works. 

But  to  return  to  the  prose — which,  after  all,  is  the  wholesome,  every- 
day fare  in  literature — we  close  our  remarks  with  the  following  excel- 
lent passage  on  duelling. 

If  it  was  ever  the  privilege  of  woman  to  be  distingaiahed  bj  a  virtuous  opposi- 
tion to  immorality,  it  is  now,  more  than  at  any  former  time,  their  duty  to  give 
their  utmost  aid  to  the  suppression  of  duelling.  They  have  now  emerged  Irom 
the  seclusion  of  a  domestic  life,  and  in  every  part  of  Christendom  are  taking  an 
active  part  in  societies  for  the  promotion  of  benevolence  and  religion — of  that  re- 
ligion which  requires  the  suppression  of  all  vindictiye  passion,  and  forbids  a  man 
to  take  the  life  of  his  fellow  man.  Let  me  ask  then — does  your  practice  correspond 
with  vour  professions.'  Does  that  Bible,  which  you  are  straining  every  nerve  to 
circulate,  declare  that  the  Supreme  Lawgiver  will  not  commute  with  the  mur- 
derer— has  He  said,  *^  Thou  shalt  take  no  satisfaction  for  the  life  of  a  murderer, 
he  shall  surely  be  put  to  death  ? — and  do  you  encourage  or  even  palliate  duelling? 
I  know  you  will  repel  the  charge  and  proclaim  your  innocence.  Jiut  do  you 
seize  every  opportunity  of  bearing  your  testimony  against  it  ?  Do  you  not  ap- 
prove by  your  silence  ? — Do  you  not  rather  even  accede  to  the  impious  proposi- 
tion that  there  may  be  cases  where  men  are  compelled  to  fight  ?  Be  not  imposed 
on — such  a  case  can  never  occur !  Yield  not  your  principle  to  the  infidel  who 
tells  you  what  is  intrinsically  wrong,  can  by  any  possible  conjuncture  of  circum- 
stances be  made  right.  Let  not  your  understanding  be  imposed  on  by  the  falla- 
cious argument  that  injured  honour  is  satisfied  by  the  exposure  uf  life  !  A  more 
absurd  position  never  msulted  common  sense  !  No  man  ever  incurred  the  guilt 
of  destroying  human  life,  without  being  an  object  of  horror  to  all  the  upright  part 
of  mankind ; — nor,  if  he  be  not  lost  to  every  virtuous  feeling — without  being 
haunted  by  the  spectre  of  his  crime  during  all  the  remainder  of  his  miserable 
days.  Then  they  will  tell  you  that  the  pistol  alone  will  awe  men  into  good- 
manners, — a  precious  confession  truly  in  the  nineteenth  century !  In  this  en- 
lightened age  when  all  the  arts  that  cheer  and  polish  social  life  are  cultivated— 
when  that  religion  which  breathes  only  peace  and  good-will  to  men  is  leading 
barbarism  in  triumph  !  Gentlemen ~for  the  vulgar  are  not  duellists — seem  not 
to  reflect  upon  the  disgrace  implied  in  this  declaration.  Very  few  men  are  so 
audacious  as  to  vindicate  this  violation  of  aU  that  is  wise  and  good,  in  the  abstract. 
Their  better  sense  is  ever  throwing  in  the  salvo—*'  I  am  no  advocate  for  duelling 
•^it  is  only  to  be  resorted  to  in  extreme  cases ;"  and  women  are  sometimes  weak 
enough  to  accede.  Why,  this  is  all  they  ask — the  headlong  passions  of  men,  or 
their  treacherous  friends,  can  always  make  the  extreme  case  their  own.  Again, 
they  cannot  brook  the  contempt  of  the  world — the  man  who  refuses  a  challenge  is 
despised !  By  whom  is  he  despised .'  By  those  whose  esteem  ought  almost  to 
be  spumed !  Show  us  the  man  who  has'  refused  a  challenge  on  religious  princi- 
ples— and  we  will  show  him  one  whose  honor  is  exalted  by  the  forbearance. 
But  says  the  disputant — ''I  am  not  a  religious  man,  and  therefore  I  could  not 
avail  myself  of  that  apology.'*  We  shall  not  wait  to  tell  him  what  he  ought  to  be, 
but  will  argue  with  him  on  the  measure  be  has  meted  out  to  himself    In  our 
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Ghriitian  lind  no  miA  ekooset  to  1m  t&nat4  tmiigicms.  Every  inaa  -moS&mm  his 
respect  for  religion — of  course  he  must  be  suppoMd  to  possess  some  aegree  of  re- 
ligious principle  -himself.  Does  it  then  require  any  extraordinary  share  of  piety 
to  enable  a  man  to  refuse  to  break  a  known  command  ?  But  let  us  -admil  the 
worst — let  the  man  who  refuses  to  fight,  encounter  the  contempt  of  the  world — 
such  a  woFld  as  It  is !  He  will  be  a  martyr  in  a  noble  cause,  and  he  will  aasuied- 
ly  **  ha?e  his  reward." 

Although  we  thus  call  upon  women  to  use  all  the  efforts  in  their  power — we 
are  very  far  from  believing  Xnat  the;^  alone  have  the  power  to  abolish  duelling. 
Women  are  -proverbially  timid,  their  horror  at  the  sheddinr  of  blood  is  therefore 
ascribed  more  generally  to  the  tenderness  of  their  natures,  than  to  just  principles. 

Men  are  indeed  awed  by  public  opinion,  but  it  must  be  the  opinion  of  the  wiiole 
community  :  it  must  be  universal  before  it  will  have  strength  sufficient  to  re- 
strain the  bad  passions  of  violent  spirits.  While  human  nature  continues  to  be 
what  it  now  is,  and  what  it  ever  has  been,  men  will  alwavs  be  found  ready  to 
vindicate  the  relentless  wretch  who  outrages  the  first  principle  of  the  civil  com- 
pact, whilst  he  contemns  the  laws  of  the  Supreme  Ruler.  The  strong  arm  of 
power  then,  we  repeat  it,  is  the  only  barrier  against  the  fell  destroyer,  if  women 
■o  indeed  possess  any  influence  on  the  hearts  of  men— let  them  listen  to  our  de- 
mand for  that  protection,  which  they  vaunt  as  their  high  prero^tive.  We  ask 
-them  to  protect  our  domestic  peace  the  dearest  of  our  possessions  !  And,  is  it 
not  time  that  those  to  whom  we  have  committed  that  peace,  should  consider  their 
responsibility  ?  JIffairs  of  honor  are  not  now  done  in  secret — they  are  proclaim- 
ed on  the  house  top  !  With  unblushing  audacity  the  tntention  is  made  the  sub- 
ject of  public  discussion — and  this  not  only  in  the  case  of  rash  and  headlong 
youth,— our  very  senators  do  not  disdain  to  jrun  the  gauntlet  of  all  the  newspapers 
of  the  day,  and  become  the  very  scorn  of  the  vulgar!  Shame, -shame !  on  the 
barbarism  of  our  boasted  land ! 


Travels  in  America,  by  George  Fibbleton,  Esq.  Ei^Barber  to  His 
Me^esty^  the  King  of  Great  Britain, 

The  exaggerated  and  partial  statements  of  British  travelers  in  the 
•United  States  are  a  fair  subject  of  satirical  retort.  This  book  is  an 
attempt  te  burlesque  the  publications  of  some  «f  the  .late  tourists  with 
whose  company  we  have  been  favored.  We  know  not  who  is  the 
author  ;  but  we  must  say  he  has  failed.  Considering  the  disabilities 
of  the  subject,  k  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  it  has  not  drawn  out  more 
wit,  more  amusing  description,  and  mere  pointed  ridicule.  We  read 
the  book  through  without  enjoying  a  sniffle  good  hear^  Ifttigh,  though 
predisposed  to  do  it  with  all  our  might.  Mr.  Fibbleton  purports  to  be 
an  Ex-Barber  to  his  Majesty,  who  has  lost  the  royal  countenance,  by 
proposing  some  reform  in  the  art  of  shaving.  In  his  disgust  at  the 
institutions  of  the  old  world,  he  determines  to  better  bis  fortune  and 
**  butter  his  bread"  in  the  new.  To  this  end,  he  embarks  for  New- 
York,  where  he  is  received  with  open  arms,  in  the  fashionable  circles. 
He  there  runs  a  distinguished  career,  until,  in  a  hapless  moment, 
while  on  his  knees  before  a  rich  old  maid,  whose  favor  he  has  won  by 
a  plentiful  besprinkling  of  soft  soap^  he  lets  out  his  secret,  and  is,  of 
course,  rejected  with  infinite  horror.  Being  now  turned  out  of  good 
society,  he  betakes  himself  to  his  ancient  and  respectable  profession, 
but  meets  with  little  success.  After  devising  Tarious  expedients  to 
replenish  his  now  exhausted  pockets,  he  resolves  on  suicide,  but  is 
rescued  by  the  impertinent  interfefence  of  a  republican  sailor.  This, 
of  course,  gave  him  a  deeper  disgust  with  the  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try, and  might  have  led  him  to  some  deed  of  desperate  daring,  had  he 
not  been  rescued  from  impending  destruction  by  the  open  heart  and  open 
purse  of  an  Irishman,  fresh  firom  the  Emerald  Isle.     After  this  happy 
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improvemeDt  in  his  circumstances,  he  goes  forth  to  see  the  country, 
and  collect  the  materials,  like  his  predecessors,  to  make  a  book.  For 
this  purpose,  he  travels  to  Albany,  visits  the  Springs,  takes  by  mis- 
take the  road  to  Pittsfield,  meets  Major  Downing,  by  whom  he  is  en- 
lighted  on  American  politics,  returns  to  New  York,  and  finally  em- 
barks for  England,  heartily  sick  of  his  former  radicalism,  and  cured  of 
every  republican  longing. 

A  plan  like  this  opens  a  wide  field  for  humor,  to  a  man  of  the  right 
kind  of  talent.  The  author  of  this  book  has  missed  his  aim.  His 
style  is  too  loose  and  low ;  he  tends  constantly  to  vulgar  jokes  and  in- 
decent ribaldry  :  his  notions  of  true  wit  are  borrowed  from  any  thing, 
rather  than  the  keen,  and  poJished,  and  flashing  instrument,  wielded 
by  the  great  satirists  of  our  literature — by  Pope,  Addison,  fiyron — by 
Paulding  and  Washington  Irving.  There  is  doubtless  much  in  the 
fashionable  society  of  New- York,  as  well  as  in  other  great  cities,  that 
deserves  the  sharpest  scourging  of  the  lash  of  ridicule — but  no  good 
will  come  to  it  from  such  coarse  caricaturing  as  this  volume  contains. 
The  dandies  are  bad  enough — God  knows  ;  if  indeed  such  insignifi- 
cant things  come  under  his  notice  at  all — but  genuine  ridicule  alone, 
such  as  is  felt  ie  be  true,  and  is  known  to  be  genteel,  can  touch  the 
feelings^-or  the  place  where  feelings  usually  are^-of  this  almost  incor* 
rigible  race.  There  are  a  few  good  hits  scattered  along  the  pages  of 
this  book,  but  apparent  rati  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto.  We  have,  as  we 
said,  read  it  through  ;  but  with  pretty  much  the  same  lugubrious  mel- 
ancholy as  we  read,  a  year  or  two  since,  that  incomparable  collection 
of  sorrows — the  Comic  Annua]. 


Tlte  Book  of  Commerce,  hy  Sea  and  Land,  exhibithig  its  Connection 
with  Agriculture,  the  Arts,  and  Manufactures.  To  which  are  add- 
ed a  History  of  Commerce,  and  a  Chronological  Table,  for  the  Use 
of  Schools.     Ilbistrtaed  by  a  Map,  and  numerous  Engravings. 

The  Child! s  Book  of  the  Atmosphere. 

The  Book  of  Sports,  by  Robin  Carver. 

We  can  add  nothing  to  the  titles  of  these  books,  but  to  say,  that  the 
first  named  is  published  by  Allen  &  Ticknor,  and  the  others  by  Lilly, 
Wait,  &  Co.  They  are  intended  for  children,  and  will  doubtless  be 
found  adapted  to  their  capacities.  But  of  this  we  make  no  direct  af^ 
firmation — not  disposed  to  speak  unadvisedly  on  the  merits  of  what 
we  have  not  read,  beyond  the  titles. 
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Annual  Visit  to  th9  State  Prison.  On 
Thursday,  the  17th  of  October,  His  Ex- 
cellency Gov.  Lincoln,  Lieut.  Gov. 
Armstrong,  and  the  Executive  Council, 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth made  their  annual  visit  to  the 
State  Prison.  Reports  relating  to  the 
general  state  of  the  Prison,  health  and 
moral  condition  of  the  convicts,  were 
presented  by  the  Board  of  Inspectors, 
the  Warden,  Physician,  and  Chaplain  of 
the  Institution,  and  were  read  to  the 
Council  by  the  Governor.  The  favor- 
able character  of  the  reports,  and  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  Prison,  called 
forth  some  interesting  and  highly  grati- 
fying remarks  from  the  Governor,  in 
whicn  he  spoke  of  the  difficulties  which 
had  been  met  and  overcome  in  produc- 
ing that  moral  reformation  in  the  gen- 
eral concerns  of  this  establishment, 
which,  from  its  condition,  was  so  much 
needed,  and  from  which  such  favorable 
results  had  followed.  He  alluded  to 
the  valuable  services  which  had  been 
rendered  by  a  distinguished  individual, 
(Rev.  Louis  D wight,)  in  bringing  about 
the  reform,  and  considered  the  state 
under  peculiar  obligation  to  that  gentle- 
man for  his  unwearied  perseverance  in 
the  cause  of  prison  reformation. 

After  visiting  and  inspecting  the 
work-shops.  Prison,  and  Hospitu,  His 
Excellency  and  the  other  visiters  re- 
paired to  the  Chapel,  where  the  con- 
victs were  addressed  by  the  Governor 
in  a -series  of  very  interesting  remarks, 
occupyinff  nearly  an  hour  in  their  de- 
livery. He  spoke  of  the  object  of  their 
visit,  which  was  to  make  a  personal  ex- 
amination into  the  conduct  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  prison,  and  also  of  the  treats 
meat  which  they  received  from  those 
placed  over  them.  He  spoke  of  the 
official  relations  in  which  he  had,  for  so 
lon|r  a  period,  stood  to  the  institution, 
which,  he  remarked,  would  soon  ter- 
minate, and  that  he  probably  was  ad- 
dressing them  for  the  last  time.  In 
alluding  to  the  reports  received  from 
the  Inspectors,  Warden,  Physician,  and 
Chaplain,  of  the  favorable  statements, 
of  the  general  order,  obedience,  and  in- 
dustry which  had  prevailed  in  the  insti- 


tution, he  spoke  of  the  interest  which 
he  had  constantly  felt  for  the  moml  im- 
provement and  prosperity  of  the  estab- 
lishment, and  the  jrratiBcation  his  visit, 
on  this  occasion,  afforded  to  himself  and 
his  associates  in  the  executive  braock 
of  the  government.  His  Excellency 
then  called  to  their  minds  the  causes 
which  led  to  their  confinement,  and  con- 
sequent privation  of  the  enjoyments  of 
the  social  relations  of  society  ;  requested 
them  to  reflect  with  seriousness  opon 
the  manner  in  which  they  had  spent 
their  time  previous  to  their  commit- 
ment, and  ur||ed  them  to  make  a  wise 
use  of  the  privileges  with  which  they 
were  favored,  for  a  moral  and  religious 
improvement.  He  reminded  fhem  of 
the  kind  treatment  they  received  frma 
those  placed  over  them,  and  that  thev 
were  not  subject  to  that  severity  which 
was  practised  in  many  similar  instita- 
tions. 

On  the  subject  of  pardons,  his  Exoel- 
lencv  remarked,  that  those  only  who 
had  become  thoroughly  reformed  from 
their  vicious  propensities,  could  expect 
or  would  receive  such  a  &Tor;  and 
those  who  were  in  confinement  nnider  a 
sentence  for  life,  for  having  been  three 
times  committed  to  this  prison,  he  ob- 
served, had  no  claims  upon  the  Execu- 
tive for  mercy.  They  had  been  dis- 
charged again  and  again ;  and  had  as 
oflen  committed  crime,  knowing  foil 
well  the  consequences  that  inevitably 
would  result  from  a  recommitment  to 
this  prison.  Bv  their  bad  example  thej 
had  forfeited  all  their  rights,  and  they 
roust,  as  men  capable  of  knowing  right 
and  wrong,  be  fully  sensible  that  they 
deserved  no  other  favor  than  such  treat- 
ment in  prison  as  its  laws  and  homanity 
dictated.  He  remarked,  however,  that 
he  would  not  have  even  snch  dupscr, 
but  they  mast  not  expect  a  remiasioin  of 
their  sentences,  until,  by  a  long  coarse 
of  imprisonment,  and  by  sincere  repents 
ance  and  a  thorough  reformation,  they 
had,  in  some  measure,  atoned  for  their 
misdeeds,  and  rendered  themselves  snit- 
able  objects  of  executive  clemency. 

His  Excellency  closed  his  remarks, 
(of  which  the  above  is  a  very  imperi^t 
sketch,)  by  expressing  his  ferrent  hope 
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and  prayer,  that  thote  now  in  confine- 
ment would  justly  estimate  the  great 
moral  privileges  with  which  they  were 
favored  in  this  institution ;  and  would 
make  such  improvement  under  them  as 
not  onlv  to  be  prepared  to  enjoy  the  so- 
ciety of  their  families  and  friends  in  this 
world,  should  they  be  permitted  to  leave 
this  place,  but  bv  unfeigned  penitence 
and  contrition  or  heart,  be  fitted  at  last 
for  the  enjoyment  of  that  habitation 
where  thev  may  forever  live  in  the 
presence  of  a  pure  and  holy  God. 

Convicts.  Nvhole  number  io  the  pri- 
son, October  Ist,  1832,  two  hundred  and 
twenty'Seven ;  received  since,  one  hun- 
dred and  nineteen.  There  have  been 
ninety  discharged,  and  six  have  died 
during  the  year,  leaving,  as  the  present 
number  in  the  prison,  two  hundred  and 
fifty. 

Of  the  financial  concerns  of  the  in- 
stitution, we  understand  that  they  are 
even  more  favorable  than  they  were  the 
previous  year.  The  income  of  that  year 
exceeded  the  expenditures  by  three  or 
four  thousand  dollars.  [fiunker-HiU 
Aurora.] 

NEW-JERSEY. 
Expenses  of  the  Garemment.  The 
Newark  Daily  Advertiser  says  the  usu^ 
appropriation  bill  was  passed  at  the  late 
session  of  the  legislature ;  giving  to  the 
Governor,  for  the  current  year,  a  salary 
of  $2,000;  the  Chief  Justice  $1,200; 
the  two  Associate  Justices,  each  $1,100 ; 
the  State  Treasurer  $1000;  the  Law 
Reporter  and  Chancery  Reporter,  each 
^^;  the  Attorney-General  $80;  the 
Quarter-Maater  General  $100  ;  the  Ad- 
jutant-General $100;  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  Council,  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  are  each  allowed  $350 ;  and  the 
members  of  either  House  $3  a  day  dur- 
ing  the  sitting  of  the  Legislature,  and 
$3  for  every  twenty  miles  travel  in  go- 
ing to  and  returning  from  the  seat  of 
government.  The  Clerks  of  the  two 
Houses  are  also  each  allowed  $3  a  day, 
6  cents  for  writing  every  100  words  in 
the  records,  and  for  copies  to  the  print- 
ers. The  Sergeant*at-Arms  and  the 
Door  Keepers,  are  each  allowed  $2  a 
day.  It  is  proper  to  add  that  the  Gov- 
ernor receives,  being  ex-ofiicio  Chan- 
cellor, fees  for  his  Chancery  duties,  and 
that  there  are  perquisites,  though  incon- 
siderable in  amount,  attached  to  the  du- 
ties of  the  Justices  ofthe  Supreme  Court. 
The  Attorney- General  also  receives 
fees  in  all  cases  of  criminal  conviction. 
The  legislature,  at  the  late  session,  au- 
thorized the  Governor  to  borrow  ten 
thousand  dollars,  at  5  per  cent,  on  the 


faith  of  the  state,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Commissioners  in  building  the  new 
Penitentiary. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
Mason  and  Dixon's  Line.  Mason  and 
Dixon's  Line  is  so  called  from  the 
names — Charles  Mason  and  Jeremiah 
Dixon — of  the  two  gentlemen  who  were 
appointed  to  run  the  unfinished  lines,  in 
1761,  between  Pennsylvania  and  Mary- 
land, on  the  territories  subjected  to  the 
heirs  of  the  heirs  of  Penn  and  Lord  Balti- 
more. A  temporary  line  had  been  run, 
in  1739,  but  had  not  given  satisfaction 
to  the  disputing  parties,  altbough4t  re- 
sulted from  an  agreement,  in  1732,  be- 
tween themselves.  A  decree  had  been 
made,  in  1685,  by  king  James,  delineat- 
ing the  boundaries  between  the  lands 
S'lven  by  the  charter  to  the  first  Lord 
altimore,  and  those  adjudged  to  his 
majesty,  (afterwards  to  William  Penn,) 
which  divided  the  tract  of  land  between 
Delaware  bay  and  the  Eastern  sea  on 
one  side,  ana  the  Chesapeake  bay  on 
the  other,  by  a  line  equally  intersecting 
it,  drawn  from  Cape  Henlopen  to  the 
40th  degree  of  north  latitude.  A  de- 
cree in  Chancery  rendered  the  King's 
decree  imperative.  But  the  situation  of 
Henlopen  became  long  a  subject  of  se- 
rious, protracted,  and  expensive  litiga- 
tion— particularly  after  the  death  of 
Penn,  in  17J8,  and  of  Lord  Baltimore, 
in  1714 — till  John,  and  Richard,  and 
Thomas  Penn,  (who  had  become  the 
proprietors  of  the  American  possessions 
of  their  father  William,)  and  Cecilius, 
Lord  Baltimore  (grandson  of  Charles, 
and  great  grandson  of  Cecilius,  the 
original  patentee)  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment on  the  10th  of  May,  1732.  To 
this  agreement  a  chart  was  appended, 
which  ascertained  the  site  of  Cape  Hen- 
lopen, and  delineated  a  division  by  an 
east  and  west  line  running  westward 
from  that  Cape  to  the  exact  middle  of 
the  peninsula;  and  from  this  middle 
point  (between  the  bays  of  Chesapeake 
and  Delaware)  was  to  be  drawn  a  line 
northward  so  as  to  form  a  tangent  with 
the  periphery  of  the  semicircle  drawn 
around  Newcastle  (agreeably  to  tlie  deed 
ofthe  Duke  of  York  to  William  Penn ;) 
and  that  this  line  should  be  continued 
northward  still,  till  it  reached  the  40th 
degree  of  latitude,  which  would  be  fif- 
teen English  miles  due  south  of  PhiU- 
delphia.  From  this  point,  a  west  line 
was  to  be  drawn  across  and  twenty-five 
miles  beyond  the  Susquehanna  river, 
to  the  western  limits  of  Pennsylvania- 
leaving  the  line  not  actually  run,  though 
virtaafly  drawn,  to  be  the  bonndaxy  be- 
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tween  Maryland  and  this  state.  This 
was  precisely  one  century  after  the  orJ^- 
iaal  charter  to  the  first  proprietor  of 
Maryland — and  was  certainly  favorable 
to  the  heirs  of  Penn,  in  consequence, 
not  merely  of  the  decree  of  James, 
appointing  the  40th  degree  of  latitude 
as  the  boundary  of  Pennsylvania,  but 
from  their  own  calmness  and  circump 
spection  ;  for  the  grant  of  Maryland  to 
the  Baltimore  family,  may  seem  to  sanc- 
tion their  possession  of  territory  to  the 
41st  degree.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  ne- 
cessity of  an  agreement  was  ur|rent 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  British 
government  being  in  treaty  with  the 
proprietary  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  pur- 
chase of  their  rights.  This  impelled 
Lord  Baltimore  to  the  arrangement  of 
1732 ;  which  he  endeavored  to  invalidate 
as  soon  aa the  emergency  was  overcome. 
Chancery  suits,  kingly  decrees,  and 
proprietary  arrangements,  followed, — 
which  eventually  prod4iced  the  appoint- 
ment of  commissioners  to  run  the  '  tem- 
porary line.'  This  wasefFested  in  1739. 
But  the  case  in  chancery  being  decided 
in  1750,  new  commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed  who  were  to  ascertain  the  semi- 
circle described  from  the  centre  of  New- 
Castle  with  a  radius  of  twelve  miles. 
Objections  originating  about  this  centre 
and  the  periphery,  threw  the  case 
a^rain  into  chancery,  to  have  a  recogni- 
tion of  horizontal  admeasurement,  and 
of  statute  miles — which  (with  other  cir- 
cumstances) compelled  another  agree- 
ment in  1760 ;  and  this  effectually  ter- 
minated such  protracted  and  vexatious 
altercations.  This  agreement  was  en- 
rolled in  the  English  Court  of  Chance- 
ry, and  enforced  99  above  mentioned 
in  1761.  The  chart  and  surveys  of  the 
former  (not  of  the  latter)  agreement  are 
among  the  public  records  of  our  com- 
monwealth.       [American  SentineL] 

GEORGIA. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the 
Message  of  Gt>vernor  Lumpkin  to  the 
Legislature  of  the  state  of  Georgia,  now 
in  session,  and  comprises  all  that  is  said 
in  the  Message  having  a  bearing  on  the 
relatione  between  the  General  and  State 
Governments.  Commencing  with  a 
flowing  picture  of  the  health,  prosper- 
ity, and  resources  of  Georgia,  and  a 
grateful  acknowledgement  to  the  great 
Author  and  Disposer  of  the  destinies  of 
men  and  of  nations,  for  such  inestima- 
ble blessings,  the  Message  proceeds 
thus: 

''  In  the  midst  of  all  tliese  maltiplied 
blessings,  it  is  truly  mortifying  to  wit- 
ness the  restless  spirit  of  agilatioB  and 


political  excitement,  which  haa  boes 
engendered   and    vigorously    kept   ap 
amongst  the  people,  calculated,  if  not 
intended,  to  alienate    their   affections 
from  their  own  beloved  political  instita- 
tions.    That  the  value  of  our  Federal 
Union  should  have  become  a  familiar 
subject  of  calculation,  is  truly  alarming, 
and  argues  little  for  the  patriotism  of 
those  who  encourage  discussion  upon 
such  a  subject.     W  ho  could  have  believ- 
ed, ten  years  ago,  that,  at  this  early 
day,  we  should  nave  witnened  specula- 
tive discuseions  upon  such  a  theme ;  or 
that  it  could  have  become  the  leading 
topic  of  a  certain  class  of  politicians  f 
The  Union  of  the  states,  one  and  imdi" 
visible,  is  no  longer  the  motto  of  every 
American  citizen !     These   "  aigns   of 
the  times"  speak  volumes  of  lumoni- 
tion   to   every  lover  of  conatitutiooal 
liberty,  and  snould  fire  the  bosom  and 
nerve  the  arm  of  jMitriotism  in  the  cause 
of  the  Union.    Notwithstanding  these 
threatening  evils,  it  is  gratifying  to  see 
that  ouf  admirable  system  of  free  gov- 
ernment, based  upon  the  will  and  afiec* 
tions  of  the  people,  continues  to  unfold 
the  appropriate  ability  contained  in  its 
structure,  to  withstand  the  assaolts  of 
foreign  and  domestic  foes.    The  ene- 
mies of  our  government,  whether  open 
or  insidious — under  whatever  apecioos 
form  or  pretext — appear  to  be  doomed 
to  discomfiture,  whenever  they  attempt 
to  alienate  the  affections  of  the  people 
from  that  government,  which  is,  em- 
phatically, the  offspring  and  nnrseling 
of  their  own  effort  and  care.    The  peo- 
ple may  alter  and  change,  as  to  tnem 
may  seem  fit ;  but  that  they  would  de- 
stroy that  mighty  governmental  fabric, 
reared  by  the  toils  and  cemented  by  the 
blood  of  their  fathers — merely  for  the 
aggrandizement  of  selfish  demagogues 
and  strife-stirring  politicians,  is  mot  t9 
be  exnected.    The  spirit  that  guided  our 
Wasnington  has  hitherto  pervaded  and 
saved  our  country.    The  champions  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  of  popular 
rights  and  constitutional  government, 
have  thus  far  succeeded  and  triampbed 
over   all    opposition.      Therefore,  we 
should  not  be  dismayed  at  the  symp- 
toms of  yielding  integrity  and  treason- 
able ambition,  which  nave  been  engag- 
ed in  estimating  the  value,  and  threat- 
ening the  dissolution  of  our  Federal 
Union.     I  am  willing  to  charge  the 
errors  of  all  such,  rather  to  selfish  delu- 
sion, than  traitorous  design;  and  will, 
therefore,  hope  that  the  clouds  which 
at  present  overshadow  our  political  ho- 
rizon, may  quietly  pass  away,  before 
they  gather  into  a  ruinous    tempest. 
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Bat  it  has  been  trnly  Hiid,  "  that  the 
condition  on  which  God  granted  liberty 
to  man,  is  perpetual  vigilance."  We^ 
thereforei  fellow-citizens,  as  the  senti- 
nels of  the  people,  should  exercise  the 
most  unceasing  vigilance,  and  suffer 
not  ourselves  to  m  led  astray  '*bv 
every  wind  of  doctrine."  Let  us  fol- 
low m  the  footsteps,  and  adhere  to  the 
doctrines,  of  Washin^on,  Jefferson, 
and  Madison,  and  so  far  as  tlie  influ- 
ence and  example  of  Georgia  will  ex« 
tend,  our  Republic  will  be  safe." 

Internal  Improvements,  An  epitome 
of  a  report  recently  submitted  to  a  pub- 
lic meeting  in  Georgia,  on  the  success 
of  the  schemes  of  Internal  Improve- 
ment projected  in  Virginia,  North  and 
South-Carolina,  and  Georgia,  presents 
the  following  facts : — The  Eatonton  and 
Athens  roa£  in  Georgia,  are  links  in  a 
grand  scheme  to  intersect  the  other 
three  states.  The  Charleston  road  will 
be  extended  to  Columbia,  without  de- 
lay; northwardly,  the  opening  of  the 
Petersburg  rail-road,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  a  rail- road  *<  from  Norfolk  to 
Fayette ville,"  will  end,  in  a  union  of 
successive  rail-roads,  until  Georgia  shall 
be  connected  directly  with  yirgmia,the 
capital,  and  the  Northern  states.  On 
the  south,  the  same  road  is  to  be  ex- 
tended to  Columbus  and  Montgomery, 
carrying,  it  is  expected,  considerable 
travel  and  trade  to  the  Atlantic  shore, 
which  has  heretofore  gone  to  Apalachi- 
cola  Bay.  The  extension  of  these  roade 
to  Tennessee  is  an  important  feature  of 
the  plan.  In  stating  these  views,  an 
account  is  given  of  the  peculiar  geo- 
graphical position  of  that  country,  which 
18  worth  transcribing.  Parts  of  four 
states  form  an  immense  valley,  with  no 
outlet  for  commerce  available  to  much 
extent.  North-Alabama,  East-Tennes- 
see, the  western  part  of  North-Carolina, 
and  the  Cherokee  Counties  of  Georgia, 
form,  together,  a  body  of  land  of  about 
twenty-lour  thousand  square  miles,  sur- 
rounded by  mountains,  lying  almost 
entirely  within  three  hundred  and  fifly 
miles  of  Savannah  and  Charleston,  and 
with  literally  no  means  of  reaching  a 
market,  but  through  the  Tennessee  riv- 
er, a  long  and  winding  navigation,  of 
which  the  difficulty  is  greatly  increaned 
by  tlie  obstructions  of  the  Muscle 
Shoals. 

The  average  distance  from  the  Ohio 
and  from  the  Atlantic  is  nearly  the 
same.  The  advantage  in  favor  of  the 
latter  market  is,  therefore,  greater,  other 
circumstances  being  equal*  to  the  amount 
of  the  whole  expense  in  time,  labor  and 
cost,  of  reaching  an  Atlantic  market 
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from  the  Ohio.  Calculations  are  made 
to  show  that  by  carryinsr  these  roads 
into  that  country,  the  distance  from 
Knoxville  to  New-Tork  will  be  dimin- 
ished from  three  thousand  to  eleven 
hundred  miles  of  travel,  and  the  time 
from  thirty-five  or  forty,  to  about  ten 
days.  One  third  of  the  line  of  road  is 
already  made. 

OHIO. 
Cincinnati  Schools.  A  report  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Common  Schools 
in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  made  to  the 
Councils,  is  published  in  the  Gazette  of 
that  city.  About  eight  thousand  dol- 
lars have  been  expended  during  the 
year,  for  tuition,  and  there  is  a  balance 
on  hand  of  six  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars.  Nearly  three  thousand  dollars 
have  been  expended  in  buildings,  and 
there  are  nearly  eight  thousand  dollars 
of  a  building  fund  on  hand.  The  City 
Council  have  taken  measures  to  raise 
by  loan  the  further  sum  of  fifly  thou- 
sand dollars,  authorized  by  the  legisla- 
ture in  aid  of  Common  Schools.  The 
report  furnishes  no  details  of  the  num- 
ber of  schools  or  scholars,  nor  the 
method  of  instruction. 

TENNESSEE. 
Circuit  Court.  In  the  Circuit  Court 
of  the  United  States,  for  the  Eastern 
district  of  Tennessee,  Benjamin  Baily, 
a  white,  was  indicted  for  the  murder  of 
another  white  man,  in  the  Cherokee 
county  in  that  state.  On  a  plea  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  the  question 
of  the  constitutionality  of  an  act  of 
Congress,  passed  on  the  3d  of  March, 
1817,  came  into  discussion.  This  act  pro- 
vides, that  any  Indian,  or  other  person, 
who  shall,  within  the  United  States, 
and  within  any  territory  belonging  to 
the  Indians,  commit  any  offence,  which 
if  committed  in  any  district  under  the 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  would  be  punishable  by  their 
laws,  shall  suffer  the  same  punisnment, 
as  is  provided  by  those  laws  for  the 
same  offences,  if  committed  in  any 
place  or  district  under  the  sole  and  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 
It  was  mantained  on  the  part  of  the 
prosecution,  that  this  act  gives  jurisdic- 
tion to  the  United  States  Courts  of  all 
crimes  or  misdemeanors,  committed  on 
Indian  territory,  within  the  limits  of  a 
state.  The  plea  was  sustained,  and 
the  prisoner  discharged  from  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Marshal,  by  Mr.  Justice 
McLean,  upon  the  ground,  that  Con- 
gress has  no  constitutional  power  to  en- 
act a  law  for  the  exercise  of  general 
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jurisdiction  over  any  Indian  territory 
whatever,  within  the  limits  of  a  state, 
except  in  regard  to  such  offences  as  re- 
late to  commercial  intercourse  with  the 
Indians,  as  distinct  communities ;  such 
jurisdiction  can  be  only  exercised  in 
the  territories  of  the  United  States,  or 
in  places  within  the  states,  whereof  the 
jurisdiction  has  been  specially  ceded. 

ALABAMA. 

During  the  last  two  montlis,  consid- 
< arable  difficulty  has  taken  place  in  Ala- 
bama, in  consequence  of  steps  taken  by 
the  General  Government,  to  remove 
intruders  or  squatters  from  the  Indian 
lands  in  that  state.  One  of  the  first 
steps  taken,  resulted  in  the  death  of  a 
person  named  Owens.  He  had,  it  is 
stated  in  the  Charleston,  S.  O.  Courier, 
dispossessed  one  man  of  his  house  and 
lana,  and  a  young  girl  of  a  valuable 
farm,  robbed  the  Indian  graves  for  ar- 
ticles which  he  siibsequently  offered  for 
sale,  and  committed  other  illegal  acts. 
For  these,  the  United  States  Marshal 
ordered  him  to  leave  the  Indian  Coun- 
ty, but  he  refused,  and  when  force  was 
used  to  expel  him,  he  attempted  to 
blow  up  the  Marshal  and  his  partywith 
gunpowder,  during  which  attempt  he 
was  shot. 

The  statA  had  previous! v  laid  oat  the 
whole  Creek  nation  into  Counties,  and 
ordered  the  Judges  of  the  Circuit  Courts 
to  hold  terms  in  them  as  in  other  Conn- 
ties.  At  the  next  term  of  the  Court 
for  Russel  County,  aiWr  the  death  of 
Owens,  a  bill  of  indictment  was  found 
against  certain  soldiers  of  Fort  Mitchel, 
'*  for  the  muder  of  Col.  Hardeman 
Owens,"  and  subpenas  were  issued  for 
the  file  men  and  for  Major  Mcintosh, 
the  Commander  of  the  Fort. ,  The  Ma- 
jor refused  to  pay  any  regurd  to  the 
mandate  of  the  Court,  and  would  'not 
suffer  his  men  to  be  arrested.  An  at- 
tachment was  then  issued,  which  Major 
Mcintosh  would  not  allow  to  be  served, 


and  the  Sheriff  made  oath  that  he  coald 
not  take  the  men  or  the  officer,  for  fear 
of  death.  Upon  this,  the  Court  sent 
express  to  the  Governor  of  the  state, 
for  military  power  sufficient  to  enftxce 
the  doings  of  the  Court.  A  correspon- 
dence then  ensued  between  the  Gover- 
nor, Gayle,  and  the  proper  officers  of 
the  General  Goverment,  in  which  he 
stated  his  views  of  the  jurisdiction,  con- 
tending that  it  rested  with  the  state 
government,  and  not  with  the  United 
States.  The  Secretary  of  War,  in  re- 
ply, denies  that  any  thing  «tated  by  the 
Governor  goes  to  exempt  the  Indiaa 
lands  in  the  state  of  Alabama,  from  the 
same  measures  that  have  heretofore  al- 
ways  been  taken  by  the  United  States 
in  such  cases,  and  cites  similar  cases 
as  having  occurred  under  former  admin- 
istrations. The  Secretary  of  War  cmi- 
cludes  the  correspondence  with  stating 
that  the  troops  of  the  United  States 
have  been  directed  to  remove  all  in- 
truders from  the  public  lands.  '*  Thev 
are  instructed  to  do  this  with  as  moeh 
moderation  as  possible.  Time  has  been 
given  by  the  Marshal  till  the  15th  Jan- 
uary next,  for  the  peaceable  inhabitants 
to  remove." 

Since  this  correspondence  the  gener- 
al government  has  sent 'Francis  s!  Key, 
Esq.  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  Alabama,  with  instructions  to 
assist  the  United  States  Marshal,  to 
have  the  troops  submit  to  all  legal  pro- 
cess without  resistance  and  without 
hesitation.  But,  in  order  to  guard 
against  all  Texatious  proceedings,  to 
have  the  case,  in  every  instance,  brought 
immediatdy  before  a  Judge  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  for  his  determination.  Mr. 
Key  is  also  instructed  to  aid  the  Attor- 
ney of  the  District,  to  examine  the 
whole  state  of  the  affair,  and  especially 
to  take  care,  that  while  the  law*  of  the 
United  States  are  enforced,  the  laws 
and  the  judicial  authorities  of .  Alabuna 
•should  be  duly  respected. 
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'In  Thomaston,  Me.  on  the  SSth  of  October, 
Hon.  DANIEL  ROSE,  aced  69.  Dr.  Roee 
graduated  at  Yale  College,  in  1791,  and  tubee- 
quently  devoted  himMlf  lor  many  yeara  to  tbe 
practice  of  medicine,  in  which  profeaeion  he 
maintained  a  high  ranlc.  During  the  late  war, 
he  was  called  into  the  public  eervice  and  was 
diatlnguishad  for  his  skill  and  the  accuracy  of 
his  Judgement  in  the  Engineer  Department* 
For  several  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  Massachusetts.  After  the  separation 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Convention  that  fram- 
ed the  Constitution  of  Maine.  Was  appointed 
to  the  Board  of  Commlssionera  of  Public  Lands 
under  the  Articles  of  Separation,  was  three 
yean  successively  elected  to  the  Senate  of 
Maine,  and  was  one  year  President  of  that  body. 
In  1684,  he  was  appointed  Warden  of  the  State 
Prison,  which  oroce  he  held  till  1828,  when  he 
was  transferred  to  tbe  Land  Agency  of  the 
state,  and  continued  in  that  situation,  with  the 
exception  of  a  year,  till  bis  decease.  To  the 
discbarge  of  the  various  public  duties  to  which 
he  was  called,  as  well  as  to  the  duties  of  his 
profession,  he  broucht  the  aid  of  a  strong  and 
discriminating  mind  and  a  sound  Judgement.  It 
may  be  Justly  and  emphatically  said  of  him, 
that  in  whatever  public  situation  be  was  placed, 
he  was  invariably  found  capable,  faithful,  ana 
honest.  In  his  private  relations  he  was  esteem- 
ed most  b}i  those  who  knew  him  best.  The 
poor,  especially,  within  the  circle  of  his  practice 
as  a  physician,  will  remember  him  with  grati- 
tude. 

In  Hartford,  Con.  Nov.  17,  ELI  TODD,  M. 
D.  Physician  of  the  Retreat  for  the  Insane  in 
that  city.  In  the  death  of  this  truly  great  and 
most  excellent  man,  society  has  lost  one  of  its 
brightest  ornaments,  the  profession  one  of  its 
most  eminent  and  useful  membera,  and  the  in- 
stitution over  which  he  presided  a  Superintend- 
ent and  Physician  of  the  highest  order  of  intel- 
lect, combined  with  a  benevolence  of  character 
and  kindness  of  feeling  rarely  equaled.  Long 
will  that  institution  mourn  the  loss  of  this 
ardent  friend  and  patron,  and  most  fortunate 
will  it  be,  if  it  finds  a  successor  endowed  with 
the  same  pre-eminent  qualifications  of  mind 
and  heart. 

Dr.  Todd  was  born  in  New-Haven,  Con. 
about  the  year  1769.  He  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1787— afterwards  studied  his  profes- 
sion with  Dr.  Ebenezer  Beardsley,  of  that  city, 
who  had  deservedly  a  high  reputation  in  his 
profession.  Dr.  Todd  settled  in  Farmington, 
Con.  in  very  early  life.  He  was  eariy  distin- 
guished for  bis  ingenuity  and  professional  tact, 
—du  his  ardor  in  the  purauit  of  science,  and  his 
correct  Judgement  in  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion. He  soon  became  extensively  known  as  a 
physician,  and  while  yet  a  Junior  in  his  pn^ee- 
sion,  was  well  appreciated  by  his  older  brethren, 
and  at  this  early  age  he  was  able  to  recognize 
amongst  his  friends  some  of  the  most  distin- 
gnished  physicians  of  bis  native  state.  Of 
these,  Dr.  Lemuel  Hopkins,  Dr.  Mnnson,  and 
Dr.  Daniel  Sheldon  stood  pre-eminent. 

Dr.  Todd  continued  his  residence  In  Farm- 
ington upwards  of  twenty  years,  when  he  left 
for  New- York.  Such  was  his  popularity  in 
Farmington,  such  the  ardor  of  their  friendship 
for  him,  and  especially  such  was  their  confi- 


dence in  his  medical  character  and  skill,  tlKt 
they  took  immediate  measures  to  induce  him  to 
return.  They  made  him  liberal  offen,  and 
manifested  so  much  confidence  and  affection, 
that  his  generous  feelings  yielded  to  their  en- 
treaty, and  his  return  among  them  was  hailed 
with  great  Joy. 

He  continued  to  reside  in  Farmincton  till  the 
autumn  of  1819,  when  he  established  himself  in 
the  city  of  Hartford,  to  whieh  his  ftune  and  his 
practice  had  long  before  extended.  He  imme- 
diately went  into  full  practice  in  that  city,  and 
very  soon  became  the  favorite  counsellor  of  al- 
most all  the  physicians  of  the  city  and  neigh- 
boring towns.  This  removal  improved  his  field 
of  practice,  and  he  immediately  rose  to  the 
head  of  his  profession,  and  was  consulted  more 
extensively  than  any  other  physician  in  tbe 
stete. 

In  the  spring  of  1881  an  unusual  number  of 
cases  of  insanity  took  place  in  Hartford  and  ite 
vicinity.  Dr.  Todd  was  of  course  consulted  in 
most  of  them.  He  saw,  more  clearly  than  ever 
'before,  the  difiiculty  of  manacing  such  cases  in 
the  houses  of  their  friends.  His  attention  was 
led  by  this  to  the  esteUisfament  of  an  Asylum 
for  their  comfort  and  restoration.  It  was  a  sub- 
ject of  delightful  contemplation  to  his  ardent 
and  benevolent  mind.  He  suggested  the  idea 
to  some  of  his  brethren,  and  it  became  Ibe  sub- 
ject df  conversation  at  their  friendly  vlsite.  In 
tbe  spring  of  1889,  Dr.  Todd  brought  the  subjea 
before  the  Hartford  County  M^ical  Society, 
and  gave  it  such  an  interest,  that  the  Society 
instructed  their  Fellows  to  cany  it  before  the 
Medical  Convention  of  the  stete,  which  met  ia 
Hartford  soon  after. 

Dr.  Todd  was  one  of  the  Fellows.  The  sub- 
ject was  presented  to  the  Convention  in  so  in- 
teresting a  manner,  as  to  produce  a  unanimity 
unequaled,  in  that  body,  and  they  appointed  a 
committee'  to  report  the  next  day  on  the  expe- 
diency of  immediately  commencing  this  enter- 
prise. Dr.  Todd  was  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee. Their  report,  which  was  ably  drawn 
up,  portrayed,  in  a  brief  and  foreible  manner, 
the  wretched  condition  of  this  unfortunate  claM 
of  fellow  beings. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  devise  way* 
and  means  to  esteblish  an  institution  for  the  re- 
lief and  cure  of  insanity.  Dr.  Todd  was  again 
the  chairman  of  this  committee,  and  in  all  their 
transactions  was  a  most  conspicuous  actor. — 
his  ardor  kindled  the  energies  of  oChen,  and  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  to  liim,  more  than 
to  any  other,  is  the  state  and  coantnr  indebted, 
for  the  establishment  «f  that  exceUent  *'  Re- 
treat." 

When  the  Retreat  for  the  Insane  was  neariy 
completed  and  ready  to  go  into  operation,  tte 
eves  of  all  ite  friends  were  turned  towards  Dr. 
Todd,  as  the  Superintendent  of  the  Medical 
Department.  Long  and  perseveringly  did  he 
resUt  all  their  entreaties  he  wholly  declined 
teking  charge  of  an  institution,  which  he  had 
so  much  agency  in  estelilishing.  Here  the  deli- 
cacy of  his  feelings  was  strongly  manifested— 
he  would  not  bear,  for  a  moment,  the  thou^t, 
that  his  seal  in  this  benevolent  cause  should, 
by  any,  be  attributed  to  a  selfish  motive. 

He  was.  however,  unanimously  appointed  by 
the  committee,  whose  duty  it  was  to  make  the 
selection.    His  friends  unitedly  urged  him  to 
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take  the  leeponiible  itation— and  be  at  last 
yielded  to  their  solicitationp.  He  copunenced 
the  duties  of  bis  new  station  on  the  first  day  of 
April,  1634.  A  new  field  was  now  opened  for 
his  ardent  and  ingenuous  mind,  as  well  as  for 
the  exercise  of  the  best  feelings  of  hiq  heart. 

For  all  the  duties  of  this  new  station,  his 
qualifications  were  of  the  highest  order,  as  sub- 
sequent experience  has  fblly  exemplified.  In 
the  management  of  the  insane,  he  was  most 
fhiitful  in  expedients,  and  exbaustless  in  re- 
sources.  He  rarely  failed  to  calm  the  irritable, 
and  to  mspire  hope  and  confidence  in  the  timia 
and  melancholic.  He  looked  at  the  cause  of 
disease  as  by  intuitioni  and  saw,  more  readily 
than  any  man  I  ever  knew,  the  eecret  springs 
and  moTings  of  the  minds  of  the  insane. 

He  was  no  leM  capable  of  securing  their  con- 
fidence and  aflfections.  All  the  inmates  of  the 
house  loved  him  as  a  parent ;  they  woald  flock 
around  him  and  bless  him,  solicit  his  attention 
and  favor,  and  urge  his  return.  In  his  inter- 
course with  them,  be  was  gentle,  conciliatory, 
and  ftall  of  kindness — at  the  same  time,  so  dig- 
nified as  to  secure  respect,  and  acquiescence  in 
all  bis  plans  for  their  restoration. 

Few  instltotinns  in  the  world,  of  this  chanc- 
ter,  have  been  more  successAiUy  managed  than 
the  Retreat,  while  under  the  care  of  Or.  Todd. 
He  took  it  in  tta  infancy,  without  patients,  and 
almost  witbont  resources,  adopted  a  plan  of 
management  peculiarly  his  own,  carried  It  Into 
successful  operation,  raised  it  to  the  highest 
character,  by  the  proportion  of  its  cures  and  the 
comfort  of  its  inmates,  of  any  public  institution 
In  the  world.  In  this,  too,  he  has  raised  him- 
self a  name  for  genius  and  nhilanthropy,  as  im- 
perishable as  the  cause  or  humanity  itself;  a 
name  which  few  can  aspire  to,  and  fewer  still 
can  obtain. 

Dr.  Todd's  devotion  to  the  Retreat,  did  not 
prevent  his  doing  much  business  abroad.  As  a 
counsellor,  his  reputation  was  deservedly  high. 
His  honorable  feeling  towards  his  brethren,  no 
less  than  his  interest  and  sympathy  for  the  sick, 
endeared  him  to  all  his  friends  and  all  his  pa- 
tients. He  was  always  popular  with  his  med- 
ical brethren,  and  received  the  highest  honor 
from  their  hands,  which  it  was  in  their  power 
to  bestow.  He  was  Vice-President  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Connecticut  Medical  Society,  Vice> 
President  and  President  of  the  Uopkias  Med- 
ical Association,  which  last  honcM'  ne  held  ac 
hte  Aeath. 

Political  bonofs  were  tendered  him  and  urged 
Qpon  him,  but  he  uniformly  refused  them. 
Some  years  ago.  he  was  nrgecl  to  take  charge  of 
the  Bloomin^ale  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  near 
New-Tork,  and  more  recently,  of  the  State  Lu- 
natic Asylum,  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  all  of  which 
bis  attachment  to  his  favorite  Retreat  induced 
him  to  decline.  Till  the  moment  of  his  death, 
the  welfiue  and  prosperity  of  that  noble  instito- 
tlon.  was  the  subject  of  bis  constant  solicitude. 
Daring  tlie  last  three  yean.  Dr.  Todd  has  had 
distressing  paroxysms  of  disease  in  which  the 
heart  participated  largely.  For  the  last  year, 
the  symptoms  of  fhtal  lesion  of  the  vital  organs 
of  the  chest,  have  been  successively  developed. 
Till  late  in  the  season,  he  devoted  the  summer 
to  his  health.  As  cold  weather  approached,  he 
retnmed  to  his  home.  With  the  same  unfiivor- 
able  appreciation  of  his  own  symptoms,  as  he 
would  have  had  in  the  case  of  another,  he  was 
fblly  confident  that  they  must  soon  terminate 


his  existence.  He  waited  ttrnt  event,  with 
Christian  fortitude,  and  Christian  resignation, 
and  at  last  yielded  bis  spirit  into  the  iMods  of 
him  who  gave  It,  in  humble  confidence,  through 
the  mercy  of  the  Saviour,  of  a  full  fraitioa  of 
endless  bliss  hereafter. 

Of  the  character  of  Doctor  Todd,  it  is  diOoiIt 
to  speak  in  other  hinguage  than  that  of  bi^ 
panegyric :  so  mncb  so,  that  a  true  delineatioa 
of  it  would  be  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  the  tba\- 
lition  of  a  friendship,  blinded  to  his  fiuriti  by 
partial  prejudice. 

His  mind  was  endowed  with  ttaoee  peculiar 
traits,  which,  by  wiur  of  eminence,  have  zecetv- 
ed  the  appellation  of  gtmiu$.  In  matters  of  sd. 
ence  ana  literature,  he  was  an  enthusiasC.  In 
the  investigation  of  any  subject,  he  was  thor- 
ough and  patient— his  impressioos  were  scroog, 
his  percepUons  clear.  He  was  r  •narkaUe  for 
lucid  views,  and  rational  dedoeiions,  and  par- 
ticulartv  for  the  ingenuity  of  his  leaaoning  in 
the  explanation  of  cause  atd  effect.  This  has 
led  some  to  suppose  that  he  was  visionaiy  and 
hypothetical.  But,  if  his  mind  delighted  to 
range  in  the  field  of  speculation,  in  the  investi- 
gation of  a  subject,  he  had  a  hi^ipy  talent  of  di- 
vesting himself  of  all  his  theorm,  and,  when 


he  acted  on  any  occasion,  he  was  a  practical 
nan  in  aH  respects.  He  never  suffered  his 
Judgment  to  be  warped  by  the  visions  of  his 
fancy.  He  was  truly  a  matter-of-Act  araa,  and, 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  de|Knded  more 
en  experience  than  on  science ;  so  much  so,  that 
it  was  a  frequent  observation  of  his,  that  medi- 
cine was  rather  an  art,  than  a  science. 

Doctor  Todd  was  not  exclusively  a  pl^ysiciaa  ; 
he  was  a  philosopher  and  a  scholar :  ibnd  of 
reading  and  of  study,  he  was  at  home  on  most 
subjects  of  science  ;  his  mind  was  stored  with 
facts  and  observations,  so  numerooa,  that  it 
was  like  a  rich  mine,  AiU  of  treasures,  poUahed 
by  the  correction  of  a  refined  taste,  ready,  on 
the  fint  opening,  to  excite  admiimtioo  and  in- 
terest. 

In  his  manners,  and  his  feelings,  the  contem- 
plation of  his  character  Is  no  less  interesting. 
His  mannen  were  highly  refined,  easy,  graceful 
and  prepossessing.  Possessed  of  an  unusual 
share  of  colloquial  eloquence,  flowing  from  the 
rich  stores  of  bli  cultivated  mind,  and  benevo- 
lent heart,  he  would  be  listened  to  with  delight 
and  instruction  at  all  times,  and  on  aJI  ooc»- 
sions. 

Dr.  Todd  was  a  genuine  philanthnplst :  hie 
feelings  were  ardent,  his  benevolence  knew  no 
bounds.  In  the  practioe  of  his  pitrfiesBion  no 
pecuniary  considerations  ever  influenced  him  in 
the  discharge  of  its  duties.  The  prevailing  mo- 
tive of  bis  whole  life  seemed  to  be,  to  diminish 
the  wants  and  sufferings  of  mankind,  to  extend 
their  happiness  and  improve  their  characten. 
His  chantv  and  hospitality  were  proverbial,  his 
Integrity  firm  and  unbendma,  his  moral  du  ^ ' 
Vet  was  without  a  stain,  and  wholly  above 
picion.  He  had  a  high  sense  of  honor, 
firm  in  his  friendships,  and,altlioag|i  n 
All  in  all  his  conduct,  ever  ready  to  palliate  and 
forgive  the  faults  of  othen. 

During  his  last  illness,  his  Christian  character 
shone  pre-eminent  in  his  patience  under  suffer- 
ings, his  meekness  and  fortitude  under  severe 
trials,  his  kind  feelings  and  sympathy  to  the 
distressed,  and  a  humble  reliance  on  the  Chris- 
tian's hope,  for  forgiveness  and  acceptance  by 
his  Father  in  heaven*  [  Wmcester  Spy.] 
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